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THE GENERAL BUSINESS POSITION. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


July 18th, 1930. 

T he results for the second quarter 
reflect the intensification of the de- 
pression which, as the June figures 
show, continued to the end of the period 
and in some respects was still spreading. 
The most recent statistics show no im- 
provement and no signs of change; in 
particular there is no evidence that com- 
modity prices have touched bottom. 

In external trade imports of materials 
(in quantity) continue at a fairly satisfac- 
tory level and the export trade is steadier 
than might have been expected. But 


while the benefits of cheap money have 
not yet accrued to industry, recent gold 
movements to France (from Holland and 
the United States as well as from London) 
have brought an unsatisfactory develop- 
ment in this respect and have tended to 
shake confidence — probably more than is 
justified— in the maintenance of a low 
bank-rate throughout the autumn. It is 
clear that hopes of an early mitigation 
of the depression would be premature. 
The international depression is one of 
major dimensions, and there is, we believe, 
no precedent for a recovery in such a case 
so soon as a year after its first onset. 


UNITED STATES. HARVARD FORECAST. (By Cable.) 


July 18th, 1930. 

T hus far in July business has displayed 
sluggishness characteristic of mid- 
summer, after failing in June to 
attain its normal seasonal volume. Partly 
as a result of this failure, though mainly 
because of sharp drop in wholesale prices, 
our business curve in June declined. 
Clearly business recovery has been delayed, 
but we are of opinion that foundations for 
recovery have been laid and that upturn 
both in wholesale prices and activity, 
apart from merely seasonal fluctuations, 
will soon be generally in evidence. Volume 
of construction projects showed sharp 


expansion last month, while the stock 
market has improved since end of June 
and commodity markets have been 
definitely steadier. In all probability these 
signs of betterment will not prove merely 
temporary, since they follow declines of 
great severity and constitute logical 
sequence to extreme and persistent ease 
in money. With output of goods still held 
in check, current readjustments in retail 
prices make for further inroads of 
consumption upon supply. Untoward 
elements have operated to delay recovery, 
but evidence points to substantial improve- 
ment in business during this half year. 
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UNITED STATES 

(Harvard Economic Society). 

FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS. {Extracts from letter of July 51 ^ 1930 .) 


T he Financul Situation. — Liquid- 
ation in the stock market and 
reduction of the New York 
rediscount rate to the lowest level ever 
established served to augment money 
ease during June. With eas}^ money, 
security flotations remained in large 
volume. Commercial banks continued 
to add to their holdings of investments, 
and lately have also been increasing 
their commercial loans, a development 
which probably brings to an end the long- 
continued liquidation of this class of 
lending. Money conditions remain wholly 
favourable to business improvement ; and 
the conflicting movements within business 
itself are characteristic of the period of 
stabilization and readjustment leading to 
recovery. 

Although recovery in stock prices 
often takes place when a period of dull 
trading follows a decline — a condition 
existing in May — severe liquidation in 
stocks was under way during most of 
June, The decline in prices brought the 
industrial average not far from the low 
point of last November, and some 30 per 
cent, under the high point of mid-April. 
Since June 24, trading on the stock 
exchange has again become dull, and 
irregular recovery in prices has taken 
place. 

It seems clear that important invest- 
ment buying has been taking place at 
recent levels, but it may be premature 
to conclude that a period of stabilization 
in stock prices has been reached. It 
may be pointed out, however, that great 
ease continues in the money market and 
that manufacturing activity, when due 
allowance is made for seasonal changes, 
has held its own since early spring. 
Doubtless political uncertainty contri- 
buted to the June decline in stocks, but 
the chief influences responsible were the 
weakness in commodity prices and the 
failure of business to show substantial 
improvement rin the pasri few months. 


These latter conditions may have had 
their maximum effect, however, and we 
do not believe that they will persist much 
longer. 

Money and Banking Conditions. — 
Reduction of the New York and other 
rediscount rates reaffirms the easy money 
policy of the reserve banks, and assures 
continued ease. Present short-term rates 
are very low, not departing greatly from the 
lowest levels reached in 1924. They will 
probably not fall very much farther, since 
the period of seasonal firmness is close at 
hand. It is highly unlikely, on the other 
hand, that the full amount of the June- 
October seasonal increase will be 
attained ; neither in 1924 nor 1927 — the 
most recent years of great ease — did an 
appreciable advance occur during this 
interval. 

Liquidation in the “ all other ” (largely - 
commercial) loans of the member banks 
of the reserve system, which has been a 
conspicuous feature of the banking situa- 
tion since November, probably came to 
an end in June. The last two weeks of 
the month brought a substantial upturn, 
which appeared outside New York as well 
as in that city, and was pretty well distri- 
buted among the twelve reserve districts. 
The period when seasonal advance 
usually begins is now only a few weeks 
away. Such expansion, though rarely 
substantial until after the end of August, 
appears in bad as well as in good years ; 
last year it occurred early and was well 
under way by the first of June. 

Collateral loans of the reporting 
banks have declined since the first 
week in June. Continued additions to 
investments and the recent advance 
in commercial loans, however, have 
exceeded this decline, so that the 
expansion of bank credit has continued. 
Regarding the preceding expansioiwof 
collateral loans, it is to be noted that it 
represented, in large part, the transference 
of lending for security-market operations 
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from non-banking to banking sources ; 
and this shifting has subsequently con- 
tinued. The cause of the continued 
reduction in brokers’ loans by “others” 
is to be found in the steady decline of 
money rates, which rendered this employ- 
ment of funds increasingly unattractive. 
That banks are now doing a larger pro- 
portion (some 72 per cent.) of the business 
of lending to brokers is a salutary de- 
velopment in so far as it reduces one 
element of instability. 

Conclusion. — During June, the 
favourable effects of the extreme ease in 
money markets continued in evidence. 
For another month, flotations of new 
capital issues by domestic corporations — 
which mean eventual expenditure of 
funds in materials and labour makets — 
remained at high levels, and were ab- 
sorbed by the market without depressing 
bond prices. Foreign loans, which are 
favourable to foreign exchanges and our 
export trade, also remained high — a con- 
dition which has doubtless contributed, 
along with the lowering of the New York 


rediscount rate, to the reduction of gold 
imports to negligible amounts last month. 
With foreign money rates easy, rectifi- 
cation of the strained international 
economic situation, which last year was 
exerting pressure upon foreign exchanges 
and world commodity prices, is thus in 
fair way of accomplishment. 

Liquidation in the stock market, 
accompanied by sharp declines in com- 
modities, served to unsettle business 
opinion during the month. Certain 
industries, which customarily curtail out- 
put in June, reduced activity, but it is still 
too early to state how these decreases will 
compare with the usual May- June decline. 
Consumption apparently continues to be 
maintained at a better level than pro- 
duction, and new construction projects 
have recently been in larger volume. 
Money ease is producing its usual effects 
upon both domestic and international 
economic conditions, and the irregular 
and conflicting movements in busi- 
ness should soon give way to sustained 
recovery. 


CANADA. 

Information communicated by the Canadian 
Economic Service, McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 
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July 8th, 1930. pessimism, there were ne positi vely 

G eneral business conditions unfavourable dcveioprnents during the 
during June showed no signs of irionth. The crash on al; the stocu 
improvement. • But on the other" exctiangesr inev ; xl clearlv 
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ago. Prof. -Taylor’s index of 92 stocks 
showed a most drastic fall from 133.7 on 
May 30 to 1 16.0 on June 27. According 
to his computation — and it may be 
regarded as accurate to within a neligible 
margin of error — stocks are now at their 
lowest point since August, 1927, and 
for the first time since January, 1927, are 
below "normal,” as indicated by a curve 
fitted to stock prices from 1909-1929. 

The detail of the Taylor index reveals 
how drastic was the decline in every 
division of stocks. If any consolation 
can be found, it must be sought for in the 
reflection that, after all, this “secondary 
reaction” was inevitable and is merely 
hastening the time when the stock 
exchanges will be in a position to 
demonstrate that deflation has run its 
course at last. It must be remembered 
that the whole stock movement of 1929 
was utterly fictitious, without foundation, 
and absurd. Although much of that 
inflation has now been disposed of, there 
is little to indicate that the time has come 
when a strong upward movement of stocks 
may be looked for. 

The index number of wholesale prices 
used on the chart, and marked curve B, 
declined 4% during June. The figure for 
the end of June, 1930, was the lowest 
recorded for any month for the last 
fifteen years, and the decline was the 
most drastic recorded for any month since 
May, 1921. 

The sub-index of 20 foodstuffs fell 5% 
during June to the lowest level recorded 
in any month since September, 1922. 
It is quite evident that we are witnessing 
now the inevitable deflation of meat prices. 
There is every reason to expect further 
recessions. 

The sub-index of 20 manufacturers’ 
commodities fell 3% during June to the 
lowest figure recorded for any month 
during the past sixteen years. Wool was 
slightly higher in price, the first rally in 
price for exactly two years. Cotton was 
lower, silver fell to another record low 
];«defor all time, tin, which so far had 
resisted all declines, fell heavily; pine fell 


once more, rubber made another record 
low price for all time. 

it seems to be the fashion at the 
present moment to attribute all the 
economic ills of the time to the fall of 
commodity prices. While there is a good 
deal of truth in this view, it must also be 
pointed out that falling commodity prices 
are in themselves a sympton as well as a 
cause of “hard times.” The price of 
many, if not all, “luxury” articles, such 
as radios, motor cars, etc., are falling 
because people have not the money to 
spend on them. The price of such 
articles as tea, spices, rice, tapioca, silk, 
jute are falling because of the unpre- 
cedented decline in the price of silver 
and the demoralization of the eastern 
exchanges. How far that condition is 
curable is very doubtful. The price of 
grain, more especially wheat, has fallen, 
not because of “overproduction” of wheat 
in the world, but because low grade 
wheat from the Argentine has undersold 
high grade and high priced wheat from 
North America. There is a great deal 
of misapprehension on the score of 
overproduction. There is no world over- 
production of wheat ; on the contrary 
there is severe shortage of foodstuffs in 
some parts of the globe, notably China. 
What has happened is that Europe has 
been unwilling to pay the high prices 
demanded for North American wheat and 
has demonstrated its ability to get on 
tolerably well without it. In the same 
way there has been no overproduction of 
anything else, cotton or copper or wool. 
In an exactly similar fashion the world is 
showing the producers that it will not pay 
the prices demanded. 

BANK LOANS AND ASSETS. 

Mn. dollars. 

May, 1930 April, 1930 

Total Assets ... 3230 ... 3276 

Current Loans ... 1330 ... 1345 

The ratio between current loans and 
total assets of the chartered banks 
remained at almost the same figure during 
May as in April. It is likely that this 
ratio will fall slightly in the cofflng 
months, thus following the usual course 
of this curve as demonstrated in the past. 


RECENT MOVEMENTS OF SUBSIDIARY SERIES. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


F inance.- — T here have been only 
slight oscillations of the security 
indices during the past four weeks. 
Money has become slightly easier, but 
there is no question of a further reduction 
of the Bank Rate, and there has been a 
loss of gold to France. A substantial 
efflux has occurred on every working day 
in July so far, 

aOLD MOVEMENTS TO AND FEOM THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. £000. 


Trade and Output. — Apart from 
cotton, imports of materials in June were 
little lower than in May, and the fall 
from last year is only proportional to 
that of prices. 


NET IMPORTS OF MATERIALS £Mn. 


1929 


1930 



May 

June 

May 

June 

Cotton 

... 6*1 

3-4 

3*5 

2*3 

Wool 

... 5*0 

2-5 

3*1 

1*6 

Rubber 

... 0*5 

0*5 

0*6 

0*6 

Other 

... 12’0 

12*7 

1T3 

11*8 

Total 

23*6 

19*1 

18*5 

16*3 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

January... 

— 251 

— 16 

4- 3945 

— 197 

4-3953 

February 

+ 1387 

^ 1180 

4- 21 

— 1424 

4-1071 

March...... 

+ 1058 

+ 401 

: - 149 

4- 1680 

4-4794 

April - 

— 259 

4- 2211 

1 4- 2403 

i 4- 4660 

-1-7128 

May ...... 

4- 2646 

— 1545 

+ 2320 

4- 5021 

-6628 

June 

+ 1151 

— 1140 

4- 8466 

— 7085 

4- 73 

July 

+ 1768 

4- 699 

4- 2106 

—14347 

-2353* 

August ... 

+ 3211 

— 586 

4- 1244 

— 6617 


Sept’mber 

+ 159 

— 770 

- 4762 

— 5615 


October ... 

— 3518 

4- 671 

- 5233 

4- 1346 


Novenaber 

+ 543 

— 1212 

- 5088 

4- 2315 


December 

— 1624 

4- 1252 

- 6594 

4-12035 



+ 6271 

— 1215 

- 1321 

— 8228 

4-8036* 


♦ To July 22nd. 


The retained imports of cotton and 
wool during the past nine months and 
the corresponding period a year earlier 
have been : — 

IMPORTS Mn. lbs. 

Oct.~Jmie, 1928-9 Oct .-June, 1929-20* 
Cotton ... ... 1122 869 

Wool ... ... 396 422 

In exports there has been a consider- 
able fall. Comparison with last year 
is difficult owing to the unusual rise from 
April to May and fall to June last year. 
The decrease has occurred in most 


Bankers’ Town Clearings show rather 
less than the usual seasonal rise, and 
Country and Provincial Clearings have 
again fallen ; the latter only slightly. 

New Capital issues in June were very 
low. 

Bankers’ Advances are unchanged, and 
Deposits and Discounts have increased 
to the same extent as from May to June 
last year. 

Prices and Wages. — Prices of 
materials have continued to fall, especially 
of textiles and non-ferrous metals. 
Prices of cereals have also fallen, but the 
index for miscellaneous foods has risen, 
and the aggregate fall for food is slight. 
There is as yet no indication whether the 
minimum has been reached or not. 
Retail prices of food show the usual 
seasonal rise, and the index is 5% lower 
than a year ago. 

There have been no important changes 
-'in wages since the reduction in the woollen 
, industry. 


categories except ‘Wehicles,” where the 
sale of new ships has been considerable 
this year, following the increase in the 
tonnage commenced in 1929. 

EXPORTS OF BRITISH MANUFACTURES £Mii. 


Cotton . 
Vehicles 
Other . 


1929 

April May June 
.. 11-8 12-3 8‘8 

5'8 4*9 3*0 

.. 29-5 36*2 26-6 

47-1 53*4 38*4 


1930 

April May June 
7*6 7*8 6-2 

4*9 50 6.3 

24-3 27*0 22-3 

3?7 3?8 33*8 


Exports of coal have been 


Mn. Tons. 
1st quarter 
2nd quarter 


1929 

13*1 

15*0 


1930 

15*0 

13*5 


The statistics of output of coal iron 
and steel have fallen for five con- 
secutive months and are seriously lower 
than a year ago. The tonnage of ship- 
building commenced was also low in the 
second quarter of 1930- These figures 
of course have their place in the Index of 
Production (p. 15). 

The tonnage of shipping laid-up has 
increased considerably. 


SHIPPING LAID UP IN U.K. PORTS. 

Net Tonnage (OOP’s). 


Ist of Month 

1927 

Brit. For. 

1 

1928 I 
Brit. For. i 

1929 • 
Brit. For. 

1930 

Brit. For. 

January ... 

353 

12 

359 

12 

512 

18 i 

347 

6 

April 

228 

12 ! 

349 . 

U \ 

233 

3 ’ 

884 

8 

July ... 

414 

6 ' 

492 

4 

377 

4 

926 

1 

October ... 

267 

6 

412 

3 

260 

6 




The time-charter rate fell sharpl}' 
in June, while freight rates recovered a 
little from the very low level of May. 

The tonnage of shipping cleared with 
cargo in June was lower than a year ago. 

The estimated cost of buildings for 
which plans were passed in the second 
quarter of 1930 was ;^20‘2 Mn., while the 
corresponding figure in 1929 was £22' i 
Mn. 

Unemployment.— Normally there is 
a slight increase in unemployment in 
June, but this year the increase is more 
considerable and is found in nearly all 
productive industries. Employment in 


paper, food,' distributive trades, and 
hotels, &c., has, however, improved a little. 
Also in the South of England there is a 
slight improvement. - 

PERCENTAGE UNEMPLOYED. 

1929 1930 



May 

June 

May 

June 

London ... 

5-0 

5*0 ' 

A.. 7*3 

"7*3 

South-East 

4-2 

4*0 

7*0 

6*4 

South-West 

7-2 

7*0 

9*3' 

9*0 

Midlands 

8'9 

9*4' 

.... 13*8 

15*3 

North-East 

... 13*3 

12*7 

...' 18*3 

19*3. 

North-West 

... 13*1 

12*8 

- ... 

24*6 

Scotland 

... 11*2 

11*1 

... 17*4 

17*7 

Wales 

... 17*4 

17*9 

27*7 

25*6 

N. Ireland 

... 14*2: 

14*2 

, 22*9 

. 23*6 

Total 

... 9*7 

9*6 

... 15*3 ■ 

15*8 


Since June 23rd, to which date the 
above figures relate, there has been a 
further increase in unemployment. 

LIVE REGISTER .1930. .QOO’s.. , 


Males. Females. 
June 23 ... 2339 ... 476 

„ 30 ... 1405 ... 487 

Julv 7 ... 1433 ... 500 

14 ... 1443 ... 497 


A quite small part of the increase 
may be due to the cumulative influence 
of the new Insurance Act. 


FINANCE, TRADE AND INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM IN THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1930. 


T he statistics for the past quarter 
show in nearly all cases a serious fall 
since the first quarter of this year 
and also as compared with the second 
quarter of 1929. The depression that 
originated last autumn had not had any 
great influence on the general statistics of 
production for the first three months of 
this year, though its effect was evident in 
employment and exports. It has now 
spread throughout the major part of 
industry. 

In considering the figures in the 
Summary of Quarterly Statistics, p. 12, 
it is important to distinguish those which 
deal with quantities or numbers and those 
which state values. For some purposes 
in the latter, allowance must be made for 
the fall in prices — 11% from June, 1929, to 
June, 1930, according to the Board of 
Trade computation. 

Finance. — The index number of 
Industrial .securities h.as fallen each 


quarter since December, 1928, or, if we 
look at the monthly figures, from 
February, 1929. The pronounced fall 
from February to September last year 
{262 to 238) has perhaps been forgotten 
because of the greater fall from September 
to November (238 to 205). Since 
November the number has oscillated, up 
to 211 in April and down to ig6 at the 
end of June. The compilation of this 
measurement is now being reconsidered, 
but the dates of maxima and minima will 
probably be unaffected. The index num- 
ber of fixed interest securities fell from 
January 1929 (82-1), to September {76-2) 
and has since September risen irregularly 
to about 82. As is to be expected these 
movements are inverse to that of the short 
money index, which, with the changes in 
the bank rate, rose in February and 
September last year, and has since-Ahen 
fallen to a low level. 

Bank Town Clearings have fluctuated 
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more than usual, but have not shown any 
considerable net movement over the 
twelve months. Country and Provincial 
Clearings have fallen considerably during 
the past six months, the latter by twice as 
much as can be attributed to the effect 
of the fall in commodity prices. 

New Capital Issues for at home and 
for abroad have been small for more 
than a year, except for occasional 
moderate increases in particular months. 

Bankers’ Advances, after remaining 
near Mn. for eight months, fell 

between one or two per cent, in the early 
summer. 

Gold flowed to the Bank of England 
from October to April, the increase in 
seven months reaching nearly ;^33 Mm; . 
in May and June there was a net loss of 

Mn. The net movement from July 
1st, 1929,10 June 30th, 1930, was an 
efflux of Mn. 

The adverse balance of trade (goods 
and bullion, &c.) was relatively high in 
the autumn and winter, but in the 
second quarter of this year was normal. 

Prices and Wages.— The index num- 
bers of wholesale prices both of food and 
of materials have fallen nearly every 
month since October 1929, in all 11% 
according to the Board of Trade, 14% 
according to the Statist. Of the 11%, 8 J 
occurred from October to March and the 
remaining 2j from March to June; but 
the Statist index shows a fall of 7J% from 
end of October to end of March and a 
further to the end of . June. Food 
and materials have moved on the whole 
, at nearly the same rate. 

Retail food prices, the index number 
of which is strongly seasonal, fell $% 
from July ist, 1929, to July ist, 1930. 
Other constituents of the Cost of Living 
Index number have hardly changed, so 
that the fall in the Cost of Living Index 
is only 4% in the twelve months. 

Some wages, haye been reduced 
slightly in consonance with the Cost of 
Living Index nuniber, and in the twelve 
months there have been reductions in a. 
few other industries; but on the whole 


wage-rates have been maintained, and the 
index number shows a fall of little more 
than 1% since last August. 

Trade Output and Employment.— 
Of imports, the value of manufactures 
(which, as pointed out last month, include 
not only such partly manufactured com- 
modities as steel, but also petrol &c.) 
has remained at the same level for 
several quarters. Of food, the usual 
seasonal movement has been followed, 
and the reduction in value is nearly 
proportional to that of price. As regards 
materials, the analysis cannot be com- 
pleted till next month ; but when cotton 
and wool (of which detail is given on 
p. 10) are excluded, the fall in value 
from the second quarter of 1929 to that of 
1930 is only 10%, which is probably near 
the fall in price of these commodities. 

For exports the account is not so 
favourable. The total for the quarter, 
including all categories, is 20% lower in 
value than a year before. For manu- 
factures alone, where prices have not 
fallen very considerably, the fall is also 
20%. Apart from cotton and wool the 
fall in aggregate value is 145^, and the 
reduction is spread over many classes. 

The output of coal, iron, and steel 
and especially the amount of shipping 
tonnage commenced are also considerably 
lower than a year ago. : ■ 

The Production Index numbers of 
the Board of Trade and of the Bulletin 
both show a trifling increase from the 
first quarter of 1929 to that of 1930, but 
a decrease of 3 or 4% from the 4th quarter 
of 1929 to the 1st quarter of 1930. This 
has been followed by a serious fall in the 
2nd quarter, so that the index is only 1% 
above the average of 1924 (which is 
also approximately the reading for the 
2nd quarter of that year). This quarterly 
index excludes agriculture and also some 
of the more progressive industries for which 
statistics are only obtainable annually. 
Most industries other than food and 
tobacco contribute to the fall. 

From February onwards the number 
of unemployed insured males has been 
greater than in 1929. On June 23rd the 


total number, males and females, was over 50% is found in many industrial 
1,912,000 as compared with about groups, but a still larger increment is in 
1,210,000''' a year before. An increase of 'Textiles, which has brought up the 

unemployed percentage of all females 

• This figure has been raised 4% to allow for the changes rn T C- 1 

introduced by tbe recent Insurance Act. iroili U U lU 4. 


TABLE A. NET IMPORTS OP RAW MATERIALS (EXCLUDING RUBBER) AND CERTAIN PARTLY 
MANUFACTURED GOODS. DECLARED VALUES. £Mn. 



1924. 

Quarterly 

Average. 

2 

1927. 

Quarters, 

3 4 

1 

1928. 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1 

1929 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 ■ 

1980 

Quarters. 

1 ''"2 

Fig iron, etc. 

1*8 

2*4 

1*8 

1*8 

1*6 

1*2 

11 

1*3 

1*1 

1*4 

1*3 

1*4 

1*6 

'.1*2 ' 

Copper, tin, lead, zinc ... 

5-4 

5*4 

51 

5*2 

5*1 

5*2 

4*5 

5*6 

5*0 

6*2 

5*4 

5*8 

'5*0 

4*6 

Yarns ... ... ... 

1*8 

1*6 

1*6 

1*9 

20 

1*8 

1*6 

1*9 

1*8 

2*1 

2*0 

2*1 

1*8 

1*5: . 

Leather 

2*9 

31 

2*9 

4*4 

4*8 

3*8 

3*7 

3*5 

2*9 

31 

2*9 

4*8 

3*0 

2*9 

Minerals (non-metals) ... 

1-3 

l-5t 

1*3 

1*5 

1*2 

1*3 

1*3 

1*3 

1*2 

1*3 

1*5 

1*4 

1*3 

1*4 

Iron Ore 

21 

1*8 

1*3 

1*4 .. 

1*3 

1*3 

11 

1*1 

1*4 

1*5 

1*8 

1*8 

, 1*7 

■ 1*6 

Other Metals 

3'7 

4-0 

4*0 

4*2 

41 

4*1 

3*7 

4*4 

3*9 

5*1 

3*7 

3*9 

3*7 

3*6 

Wood 

12-6 

91 

19-4 

13*6 

6*0 

8*2 

15*0 

12*6 

5*9 

7*8 

17*4 

13*9 

6*9 

9*0 

Oil Seeds, &c 

12-1 

11*9 

101 

9*7 

10*6 

11*3 

10*8 

9*4 

11*7 

10*7 

9*7 

9*8 

9*1 

9*2 

Hides 

2*0 

•3 

3*4 

2*6 

3*9 

1*6 

3*9 

1*4 

1*2 

•9 

2*9 

2*6 

2*7 

*8 

Paper Materials 

2*9 

31 

3*4 

3*4 

2*0 

2*6 

2*5 

3*0 

2*5 

3*4 

3*4 

3*7 

2*9 

3*2 

Silk 

•4 

*4 

•4 

•5 

•6 

•3 

•4 

•6 

•6 

*4 

*4 

•6 

•6 

*3 

Other Textiles (except 









4*9 

3*3 

2*0 

4*0 

4*0 

2*3 

Cotton and Wool) 

3*4 

3*5 

1*6 

4.4 

5*4 

2*2 

1*8 

3*4 ■ 

Cotton 

27*6 

15*5 

7*9 

17*0 

18*1 

20*2 

11*6 

26*5 

25*2 

15*4 

8*6 

23*6 

16*3 

8*7 

Wool 

10*9 

8*7 

3*5 

7*4 

19*3 

10*6 

2*9 

3*9 

14*1 

13*5 

4*6 

6*1 

12*5 

7*3 

Total, both groups and 
miscellaneous 

92-8 

74*4^) 

74‘3tj 

• 70*5 

82*0 

88*6 

77*9 

68*7 

82*7 

85*8 

78*6 

70*3 

88*2 

75'7 

59*6 

43*6 

I'otal, excl. cotton and wool 

54-4 ^ 

50*2* 1 
5d*it J 

^ 59-1 

57*6 

61*2 

47*1 

54*2 

52*3 

46*5 

49*6 

57*2 

58*5 

46*9 


* Including: Coal, f Excluding Coal, 


TABLE B. EXPORTED MANUFACTURES— DECLARED VALUES. £Mn. 




1924 

Qrly. 

Av. 

2 

1927 

Quarters. 

3 

4 


1928 

Quarters. 

2 3 

, 4 

1 

1929 

Quarters, 

2 3 

4 

1930 

Quarters. 

1 2 

Coke 


1*6 

•8 

1*0 

1*0 

*9 

*7 

*9 

11 

ri 

*8 

1*1 

1*2 

1-0 

*6 

Earthenware 

... ■ 

3*2 

31 

3*2 

3*4 

3*0 

3*3 

3*4 

3*4 

3*1 

3*5 

3*7 

3*7 

3*3 

31 

Iron & Steel 

... 

18*6 

18*5 

17*5 

17*9 

16-6 

16*8 

15*7 

17*6 

17*5 

16*7 

16*3 

17*6 

15-4 

13*3 

Other Metals 

... ■ ... 

3*9 

4*9 

4*9 

5*0 

4*4 

4*5 

3*8 

3*7 

4*4 

4*6 

4*6 

4*6 

3*7 

3*0 

Cutlery ... 

... 

2*2 

2*2 

2*1 

2*4 

2*1 

2*3 

2*2 

2*5 

2*1 

2*3 

2*4 

2*5 

2*0 

1*9 

Electrical Goods 

2*7 

2*9 

2*9 

31 

3*0 

2*9 

2*8 

2*9 

2*8 

3*3 

3*2 

3*8 

3*3 

2*9 

Machinery 

... 

11*2 

12*1 

12*0 

14*1 

13*7 

13*9 

12*7 

13*6 

13*3 

13*5 

13*3 

14*3 

13*0 

12*0 

Wood 



•6 

*6 

.j , 

•6 

*6 

‘6 

•8 

•6 

*8 

*7 

*9 

*6 

•6 

Cotton 

... 

49*8 

361 

36*7 

39*2 

39*2 

33*8 

36*0 

36*3 

37*6 

32*9 

34*1 

30*9 

30*3 

21*6 

Wool 


17*0 i 

12*1 

15*8 

14*6 

15*6 “ 

12*6 

16-0 

12*7 

14*8 

11*1 

15*3 

11*6 

12*2 

7*2 

Silk 


■: >'V -S'- 


•7 

•7 

*6 

•6 

•6 

‘6 

•5 

*6 

*5 

*6 

•4 

•4 

Other Textiles 


6*9 1 

6*3 

6*7 

7*7 

7*6 

7*0 

7*3 

7*6 

6*7 

6*5 

7*0 

6*6 

5*9 

4*9 

Apparel ... 
Chemicals... 


7*5 i 

5*5 

7*2 

6*9 

6*7 

5*8 

7*2 

6*6 

6*3 

6*4 

7*2 

6*7 

5*8 

4*3 


■■■ 6*4'" 

6*1 

5*6 

6*3 

6*3 

6*5 

6*0 

6*5 

6*4 

6*4 

6*2 

7*7 

6*2 

5*6 

Oils 


2*2 

2*2 

2*2 

2*4 

2*3 

2*1 

1*8 

2*7 

2*1 

2*1 

2*1 

2*2 

2*1 

1*9 

Leather ... 



1*8 

2*2 

2*6 

2*5 

2*4 

2*3 

2*1 

1*7 

1*9 

2*1 

2*1 

1*5 

1*5 

Paper 

Vehicles ... 


2*3 

21 

2*2 

2*5 

2*3 

2*4 

2*2 

2*4 

2*2 

2*3 

2*6 

2*8 

2*3 

2*1 



6*7* 

10*7* 

7*7* 

10*6* 

10*3* 

11*0* 

11*9* 

12*7* 

12*3* 

13*7* 

12*6* 

11*7* 

11*0^ 

15*2* 

Rubber 



1*5 

•8t 

*8t 

•81* 

•8t 

i*ot 

•8t 

*8t 

*8t 

•9+ 

*9t 

•8t 

8t 

*7t 

Total, including Miscel- 
laneous 

164-7 

136*7 

141*1 

151*8 ! 

147*2 

139*4 

144*6 

147*5 

145*1 

138*9 

146*2 

143*6 

128*4 

110*3 


Including rubber tyrei. 


+ Excluding rubber tyres. 


IRON AND STEEL STATISTICS FOR U.K. 000 tons. 


PIG-IEON. 

CRUDE STEBIi. 

EXPORTS OF 
IRON & STEER. 



Produc- 

+ Im- 

“Ex- 

=Home 

Consump- 

tion 

% Imports 
to Home 

Pro- 

*Im- 

Home 

Con- 

sumption 

% Imports 
to Home 

Semi- 

Piniahed 



tiion 

ports 

ports 

Consump- 

tion 

dnction 

ports 

Con- 

sumption 

Pinislied 

1915 

Qriy- 

average 

2565 

46 

236 

2575 

1-9 

1916 

215 

2131 

10 

209 

751 


Quart’r 












1923 

1 

1745 

41 

228 

1558 

2-6 

2144 

138 

2282 

6*0 

1 512 

1144 


2 

2069 

28 

211 

1876 

1*5 

2338 

141 

2479 

6*7 


3 

1813 

21 

137 

1697 

1-2 

1902 

140 

2052 

6*8 

1 567 

1161 


4 

1821 

11 

149 

1683 

•6 

2105 

133 

2238 

5*9 

1924 

1 

1918 

66 

101 

1883 

3*6 

2279 

228 

2507 

9*1 

CO 

1212 


2 

1877 

86 

185 

1798 

4*8 

2173 

296 

2469 

12*0 


3 

1774 

50 

96 

1728 

2*9 

1862 

256 

2118 

12*1 

1 460 

1081 


4 

1750 

87 

124 

1713 

5*1 

3902 

302 

2204 

13*7 

1925 

1 

1724 

83 

124 

1683 

4-9 

1942 

286 

2228 

12*8 

181 

689 


2 

1665 

61 

109 

1606 

3*8 

1835 

290 

2126 

13*6 

179 

572 


3 

1386 

80 

87 

1369 

4*4 

1708 

276 

1984 

13*9 

188 

576 


4 

1471 

60 

147 

1384 

4-3 

1913 

306 

2219 

13*8 

204 

662 

1926 

1 

1604 

70 

136 

1538 

4*6 

2128 

296 

2424 

12*2 

227 

704 


2 

670 

55 

74 

649 

— 

741 

277 

1018 

— 

170 

662 


3 

44 

109 

55 

100 

— 

180 

444 

624 

I — 

98 

408 


4 

124 

246 

13 

356 

— 

611 

644 i 

1066 

, 

86 

409 

1927 

1 

1888 

204 

40 

1852 

. 

2507 

562 

3069 

1 

213 

664 


2 

2051 

180 

70 

2161 1 

8*3 

2482 

591 

2873 

13*6 

298 

736 


3 

1833 

108 

74 

1867 1 

5*8 

2107 * 

356 

2463 

14*4 

262 

768 


4 

1731 

74 

92 

1713 1 

4*3 

2003 

375 

2376 

16*7 ! 

241 

782 

1888 

1 

1704 

45 

90 

1659 ■ 

27 

2184 

329 

2613 

13*1 

219 

734 


2 

1718 

22 

102 ' 

1638 i 

1*4 

2105 

287 

2S92 

12*0 

246 

702 


3 

1661 

16 

89 

1488 

rx 

2034 

262 

228B 

11*0 

243 

652 


4 

1628 

, 9 

116 

1521 

0*6 

2202 

277 

2479 

11*2 

272 

720 

1929 

1 

1674 

24 

117 

1681 

i-s 

2404 

200 

2604 

7*6 

266 

737 


2 

1924 

20 

130 

1814 

0*9 

2483 

268 

2751 

9*7 

237 

692 


3 

2018 

29 

106 

1941 

1*5 

2406 

252 

2658 

9*5 

250 

655 


4 

1983 

44 

103 

1904 

2*4 

2368 

270 

2636 

10*2 

268 

716 

1939 

1 

1923 

66 

91 

1898 

3*4 

2374 

334 

2708 

12*3 

225 

647 


2 

1797 

62 

72 

1787 

3*6 

1988 

245 

2233 

10*9 

159 

567 


* Blooms, Billets, Sbent and Tinplats Bars. 



SUMMARY OF QUARTERLY STATISTICS 


TOTALS.'^ 


BANK OLBAEINGS : 

Town (ex Metropolitan) ... 

Conntr;^ 

Provincial (11 Towns) 
BANKEES^ ADVANCES ; 

Average for Quarter... 

NEW- CAPITAL ISSUES in Gt. 
Britain: 

All ... ... ■ ... 

Por United Kingdom 

. IMPORTS RETAINED : 

Food, Drink and Tobacco ... 
Materials: 

Partly Manufactured 

Cotton 

Other 

Total ... ... 

Wholly Manufactured Goods 
Total Retained Imports 
EXPORTS, BRITISH : 

Materials 

Manufactures — Cotton 
Other... 

Total British Exports 
EXCESS OF IMPORTS : 

Goods and Bullion ... 


TONNAGE OF SHIPS (with 
canoes) : 

Entered from abroad.., 

0 leared for abroad . . , 


PRODUCTION : 

Coal (13 weeks) 

Pig-iron (3 months) ... 
Steel „ „ 

Shipbuilding (commenced) 


INDEX OF PRODUCTION: 
Bulletin % of 1924 
Board of Trade „ 


1927 1 

1928 

1929 

1930 

3rd 

4 th = 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4 th 

1st i 

2ac! 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qt. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Mn 

£ Mn. 

£ Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£ Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mii. 

£Mn. 

8701 

9541 

9857 

10080 

9371 

10003 

10318 

9514 

9941 

10165 

10292 ; 

9782 

726 

763 

770 

757 

736 

776 

764 

769 

757 

790 

771 ; 

742 

419 

449 

448 

414 

391 

420 

427 

387 

38S 

399 

'MS 

555' 

919 

916 

923 

934 

932 

942 

968 

980 

979 

971 

973 

962 

42-2 

112*9 

103*4 

99*3 

66*6 

93*3 

114*2 

81*3 

28*4 

29*7 

69-5 

72-4 

21*6 

51*5 

55*5 

61*8 

37*2 

64*7 

69*0 

55*1 

17*5 

17*8 

56*5 

37*4 

126 

142 

125 

122 

122 

136 

125 

120 

128 

139 

114 

108 

' 11 

13 

13 

12 

11 

12 

11 

13 

12 ■ 

14 

11 

10 

8 

17 

18 

20 

12 

26 

25 

15 

9 

24 

16 

■ 9 

63 

53 

58 

44 

46 

45 

53 

53 

53 

54 

51 

43 

72 

83 

89 

76 

69 

83 

• 89 

80 

74 

92 

78 

62, 

69 

61 

60 

60 

61 

61 

60 

66 

65 

65 

64 

85 

268 

287 

277 

261 

267 

282 

276 

268 

268 

299 

'259 

233. 

18 

19 

18 

18 

16 

19 

19 

21 

19 

20 

19 

16 

37 

39 

39 

34 

36 

36 

38 

33 

34 

31 

30 

22 

104 

113 

.108 

106 

109 

111 

107 

107 

112 

113 

98 

88 

176 

191 

182 

173 

180 

188 

181 

178 

185 

186 

164 

141 

87 

95 

80 

100 

80 

82 

92 

93 

65 

125 

106 

j 

0000 

Tons 


0000 

Tons 



0000 Tons 

1590 

0000 Tons 

1628 

1509 

1549 

1541 

1595 

1549 

1316 

1589 

1775 

1392 

1659 

1698 

1552 

1511 

1606 

1692 

1636 

1553 

1728 

1863 

1723 

1610 

1656 

0000 

Tons ' 


0000 

Tons 



0000 Tons 


0000 

Tons 

6113 

1 6328 

6536 

5792 

5638 

6154 

6813 

6265 

6284 

6701 

.7014 

i 5911 

183 

. 173 

170 

172 

156 

163 

167 

192 

202 

196 

192 

i' ,'180 

211 

I 200 

218 

211 

205 

220 

240 

248 

241 

237 

237 

1 199 

000 

Tons 


000 

Tons 



000 : 

[•ons 


000 

Tons 

370 

j 377 

342 

j 279 

245 

432 

362 

j 428 

360 

499 

427 

j 230 

105*9 

107*4 

105*7 

103*7 

95*4 

105*2 

108*3 

111*0 

108*2 

114-8 

109*6 

100-9 



109*3 

103*6 

100*2 

108*4 

110*5 

111*9 

110*6 

113-9 

110*9 

i 


* Exceet Bankers’ Advances for which mean weekly averages are given. 


INDEX NUMBERS. 


1927 1 


1928 



1929 


1930 1 

Percentage of 19M level.* 

Quarter 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

1st 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

Qr. 

2nd i 

Qr. 1 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr- 

PRICES OF COMMODITIES— 














General — Board of Trade ... ... 

Last month 

85*5 

84*5 

84*6 

85*8 

82*8 

85*1 

84*4 

81*6 

81*7 

79*7 

74*9 

72*6 

Staiisi ... 

Last day ... ... 

87 

87 

89 

88 

84 

85 

87 

81 

81 

78*5 

74 

69 

Materials — Board of Trade 

Last month 

82*1 

81*1 

81*1 

81*3 

79*8 

80*0 

81*2 

79*1 

79*5 

77*1 

73*4 

70*4 

•’ Statist 

Last day 

88 

88 

86 

86 

84 

84 

87 

80*5 

79*5 

76 

72 

68 

Food— Board of Trade 

Lastmontii 

92*2 

90*8 

91*4 

94*7 

88*7 

89*1 

90-3 

86*2 

85*8 

84*6 

77-7 

76*6 

Statist 

Last day 

86 

86 

93 

92 

84 

i 85 

86 

83*5 

83 

81 

76 

72 

1 Retail— Food 

Last day 

95 

95 

91 

92 

92 

93 

! 88 

87*5 

91*5 

92 

84 

83 

Cost of Living 

>» if 

95 

96 

1 94 

94 

95 

95 

92*5 

92 

94-6 

95 

1 90 

89 

; Wage Rates 

Fortnight after end 

100*5 

100*5 

100 

100 

99*6 

99*6 

99*6 

99*5 

99 

99 

' 98*5 

98i 

1 PRICES OP SECURITIES— 






' 1 








Industrials 


213 

216 

239 

241 

249 

259 

242 

232 

228 

i 212 

211 

198 

Speculative 

f1 if 

198 

194 

196 

190 ' 

210 

217 

207 

210 

202 

184 

192 

172 

Fixed interest 

if 11 

78*8 

80*4 

81*6 

81*6 

80*4 

82-1 

79*1 

78*1 

76*6 

77*7 

82 2 

ep? 

SHORT MONEY 

11 It 

125 

m 

124 

120 

129 

125 

168 

160 

189 

136 

82 

69 


* Kxcept for securities which are still on lfil3 base, 

la 







principal countries concernea 



2nd Qr; ! 


1929 

1930 j 


£000 1 

POTTERY, Etc. 



U.S.A. ... 

210 

1.72 

Brazil ... ' ... , 

76 

37 

Argentine 

102 

95 

British S. Africa 

62 

55 

British India ... 

67 

61 

Australia... 

173 

103 

New Zealand ... , ... 

63 

59 

Canada .... 

268 

235 

Other Countries 

499 

481 


1520 

1288 

FIG IRON k FERRO ALLOYS 



Belgium ... ... 

164 

65 

France ... 

105 

67 

Italy 

67 

25 

U.S.A. , ... ^ ... ' 

156 

60 

Other Countries ... ... 

288 

255 


779 

472 

PLATES k SHEETS (not 



coated). 



Japan ... 

184 

99 

British India ... 

98 

81 

Australia & New Zealand 

228 

103 

Other Countries 

812 

613 ; 


1322 

796 i 

GALYANISID SHEETS. 



Dutch E. Indies 

97 

69 

. Argentine, Uruguay 

65 

56 

British W. Africa 

104 

110 

British 8. Africa 

227 

125 

British India 

766 

455 

Australia.*. ... 

369 

114 

New Zealand ... 

175 

83 

Other Countries 

999 

694 


2802 

1706 

To S. Ireland 

50 

44 


SHEETS (Tinned, etc.) 
Norway 
Germany... 

Hetlierlands 
Prance ... 

Spain 
Italy 
Dutch E. Indies 
China (with Hong Kong) 

Japan 

Brazil 

Arpentiue 
British India... 

Straits Setts, and Malay 

Australia 

Canada 

Other Countries 


COPPER MANUFACTURES 


Egypt 

11 

18 

British India 

84 

67 

Australia 

40 

28 

New Zealand 

26 

46 

Other Countries 

331 

311 


64- 

106 

210 

186 

188 

266 

109 

114 

109 
123 
129 

110 
123 
237 
194 
737 


3005 



492 

470 

TIN (Blocks, etc.) 



Sweden 

84 

60 

Germany 

100 

25 

France 

159 

127 

U.S.A 

732 

311 

Canada 

45 

12 

Other @^ountries * 

525 

331 


1645 

866 


46 

105 

234 

117 

164 

97 

195 

109 

94 

93 

117 

56 

191 

223 

153 

697 


2691 



2iid Or. 1 


1929 

1930 


£000 1 

RAIL LOCOMOTIVES (Steam 



and other) 



Argentine 

117 

105 

Rest of S. America 

103 

88 

British S. Africa . 

2 

87 

British India 

416 

602 

Other Countries 

178 

221 


816 

1103 

MACHINERY (Electrical). 



Europe 

325 

361 

S. America 

100 

148 

S. Africa ... ... 

142 

117 

British India 

362 

267 

Australia 

236 

143 

. Other Countries 

403 

498 


1568 

1534 

MACHINERY (Prime Movers, 



not electrical). 



Russia 

40 

78 

Prance 

18 

24 

Spain ... ... 

41 

19 

Rest of Europe 

191 

202 

S. America 

81 

75 

British S. Africa 

50 

56 

British India and Ceylon 

237 

223 

Straits Settlements 

36 

42 

Australia 

77 

48 

Other Countries 

459 

280 


1250 

1047 

TEXTILE MACHINERY. 



Russia 

153 

261 

Germany 

140 

80 

Netherlands 

126 

92 

France 

192 

239 

Rest of Europe 

651 

377 

China 

175 

236 

Japan 

543 

99 

U.S.A. ... ... ... 

126 

96 

S. America 

122 

52 

British India 

762 

695 

Australia... ... 

65 

47 

Other Countries 

170 

106 


3025 

2280 

COTTON YARN. 



Norway, Sweden, Denmark ... 

164 

164 

Germany' and Poland ... ... 

1798 

1244 

Netherlands ... ... ... 

532 

486 

Belgium ... ... ... ... 

222 

196 

France 

193 

148 

Switzerland ... ... 

348 

215 

Bulgaria ... 

42 

14 

Roumania 

95 

82 

U.S,A, ... ... ... ... 

162 

130 

Brazil ... ... ... 

65 

73 

Argentine ... 

52 

27 

British India ... 

633 

301 

Australia... ... 

114 

97 

Canada 

60 

61 

Other Countries ... 

782 

501 


5260 

3738 

COTTON PIECE GOODS. 



Norway, Sweden, Denmark... 

512 

490 

Germany 

423 

305 

Netherlands ... ... ... 

469 

270 

Switzerland ... ... 

632 

348 

Turkey ... 

369 

135 

Rest of Europe ... ... 

963 

829 

Dutch E. Inoies ... 

980 

434 

China (with Hong Kong) ... 

1457 

231 

U.S.A 

535 

364 

Peru k Chile ... 

416 

281 

Brazil ... ... 

292 

82 

Argentine, Uruguay 

1482 

1201 

Colombia... ..i, 

418 

103 

Egypt ... ... ... 

841 

552 

British k E. Africa ... 

1400 

1212 

Foreign W. k E. Africa 

439 

301 


Cotton Piece Qoom-—co7iimiied 
India & Ceylon... 

Iraq ... ^ .... _ ...' 

Straits Settlements & Malay 
States ... .. ... 

Australia - ■ 

New Zealand ... 

Canada ... 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland ... ... 

WOOL TOPS & WORSTED 
YARN. 

Sweden ... 

Germany.. 

Japan 

Canada 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland'l* 


Germany... 

Netherlands ... ... .. 

Belgium ... 

France ... 

Italy 

Other European Countries .. 

China ... ... 

Japan ... 

U.kA. ... ... 

Chile and Peru 

Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine.. 

British S. Africa 

Australia 

New Zealand ... 

Canada ... 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

LINEN PIECE GOODS. 
U.S.A. ... ... ... 
Cuba 

Brazil and Argentine ... 
Australia and New Zealand 
Qanada ... 

(5ther Countries ... 


APPAREL. 
British S. Africa 
Australia 
New Zealand ... 

Canada 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 
British S. Africa 

New Zealand 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

LEATHER. 

Germany 

France 

U.S.A 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 
PAPER. 

Foreign Countries 

British India 

Australia and New Zealand , 
Other British Possessions , 


2nd Or. 1 

1929 : 

L930 

£000 1 

6157 

3738 

270 

248 

750 

229 

1605 

1140 

262 

247 

322 

225 

2971 

1866 

23865 1 

4831 

287 

245 

163 

138 

843 

473 

63 

14 

349 

256 

1094 

731 

2512 

1610 

74- , 

61 

428 ^ 

348 

146 

135 

153 

106 

232 

223 

164 

78 

428 

300 

217 

TOO 

246 

136 

743 

397 

162 

119 

660 

362 

261 

164 

173 

83 

128 

116 

702 

526 

1016 

667 

5848 

3850 

189 

174 

440 

323 

96 

42 

88 

52 

144 

100 

63 

60 

449 

440 

1280 

1007 

' 508 

, 334 

57 1 

' 21 

. 124 ! 

111 

76 

64 

807 

717 

1572 

1247 

352 

354 

190 

157 ' 

.133, 

117 

. 430 

386 

753 

640 

379 

380 

. 150 

93 

. 144 

84 

. 690 

487 

. 573 

453 

1457 

1117 

79 

88 

. 164 

146 

72 

6S 

.. 530 

43*) 

162 

12{ 

918 

78; 





THE PHYSICAL VOLUME OF PRODUCTION. 


T he Index Number of Production 
for the second quarter of 1930 is 
loo-g ; this is nearly 9 points lower 
than the figure for the previous quarter 
and about 9 points lower than the figure 
for the second quarter of 1929. Nor- 
mally there tends to be a seasonal drop 
in the Index Number for the second 
quarter compared with the first quarter, 
this is noticeable in 1925, 1927 and 1928, 
the lower coal production having a great 
influence; but this seasonal drop is 
probably not sufficient to account for the 
whole of the 9 points difference between 
the first and second quarters’ figures, and 
we are therefore driven to the conclusion 
that the tendency to decline noted last 


quarter has been maintained. Pro- 
duction in 1930 so far is at a definitely 
lower level than in 1929. 

Some of the individual industries’ 
figures emphasise this point. The Coal 
figure is low, as is usual in the second 
quarter, but is lower than in the second 
quarter of 1929; the Iron and Steel 
figure shows the same tendency. The 
Non-Ferrous Metal figure is generally 
high in this quarter, but this year, though 
high, it is not so high as in 1929. The 
Textile figure is very low and the 
Chemical figure also is low. On the 
other hand the Food figure is maintained 
at the same level as in the corresponding 
quarter last year. 



QUARTERLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTION. 

Average 1924*^100. 
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FINANCE, 


1 BANK CLBAEINGS. | 

OTHER BANKING. 

London Bankers’ 
Clearing House. 

Pro- 

vincial 

Bank of 
England. 

9 Clearinc 

Banka. 


STOCKS & SHABES. 


Index Numbers of 


Price of 

i I I 

; ^ 

1 S M 


Yield! 

on 


NEW 

CAPITAL 

ISSUES 


for 

U.K. 


Town. 



^er cent, of pre-war ievelj 

iSMn. 

iMn.j 

£Mn, [i 

BMn. 

192-1, 


1 



l' 


2070 


226 

Average... 

160 

157 

80-7 

124 

7*4 

11*2 


1925 








SISO 

235 

IstQr. Av. 

179 

185 

81-9 

122 

13*8 

.5*3 

2230 

2n(i ,, ,, 

179 

186 

80-3 

124 

14*6 

7*8 

2140 

mo 

235 

3rd ,, ,, 

176 

196 

80-2 

125 

3*8 

3*1 

1950 

mo 

221 

4th „ „ 

188 

209 

78-8 

126 

11-9 

13*1 

2140 

mo 

234 

1926 







2070 

1970 

231 

1st Qr. Av. 

187 

205 

78*6 

127 

14*7 ! 

11*3 

2iid 5, „ 

182 

207 

78-5 

127 

8T 

9*8 

2100 

wp 

219 

3rd „ „ 

184 

219 

78-6 

127 

8*5 

6*2 

1990 

2150 

205 

OCT 

190 

226 

77T 

130 

13*9 

15*3 

2160 

2240 

227 

NOV. ...... 

197 

225 

77*6 

129 

18*7 

9*4 

2180 

2250 ■ 

224 

DEO....... 

192 

220 

77*6 

129 

14*4 

5*8 

2120 

2260 

227 

1927 







2285 

2180 

240 

JAN. 

197 

237 

79*8 

126 

10-3 

16*0 

FEB. ...... 

191 

235 

79-6 

126 

15*4 

6*5 

2190 

2070 

225 

MAR. ...... 

192 

241 

78-8 

127 

27*7 

7*0 

2210 

2100 

289 

APR. 

194 

226 

78-6 

127 

13*1 

9*2 

2380 

2S10 

244 

MAY 

200 

220 

79*6 

126 

23*9 

*6 

2170 

2170 

240 

JUNE ... 

203 

214 

78*8 

127 

12-4 

7*6 

2210 

2090 

229 

JULY ... 

201 

206 

79-0 

127 

16*3 

18*6 

2040 

2160 

239 

AUG 

201 

208 

79-0 

127 

2*1 

•1 

1940 

2220 

219 

SEPT. ... 

205 

206 

78*9 

127 

3*2 

1*8 

2140 

22S0 

213 

OCT 

213 

198 

78-8 

127 

14*8 

22*9 

2260 

2840 

242 

NOV 

211. 

200 

791 

127 

23*2 

25*6 

2280 

2360 

236 

DEC 

210 

196 

78*9 

127 

13*6 

12*8 

2190 

.2380 

236 

1928 








.2270 

247 

JAN. ...... 

216 

194 

80*4 

124 

14*2 

19*6 

2370 

FEB 

217 

195 

80‘2 

126 

22*6 

5*3 

2290 

2170 

255 

MAR. ...... 

225 

194 

80-6 

124 

18*7 

23*0 

2300 

2180 

229 

APR........ 

239 

196 

81-6 

123 

10*6 

8*0 

2440 

2870 

252 

MAY 

246 

197 

81*7 

123 

25*8 

13*5 

2400 

2410 

246 

JUNE. 

240 

197 

81*4 

123 

25*4 

16*0 

2440 

2810 

229 

JULY. 

241 

190 

81*6 

123 

24*1 

17*7 

2190 

2820 

246 

AUG. 

243 

204 

80*5 

124 

6*5 

TO 

2230 

2540 

223 

SEPT...... 

248 

201 

80*7 

124 

7*6 

10*7 

2300 

2890 

211 

OCT 

249 

210 

80*4 

124 

29-7 

10*9 

2350 

24SO 

244 

NOV 

245 

206 

81*1 

123 

17*0 

11*0 

2330 

2410 

236 

DEO 

239 

204 

81*4 

123 

18*0 

: 6*7 

2320 

2470 

246 

1929 






1 


2460 

250 

JAN 

259 

217 

821 

122 

18*0 

; 29*4 

2570 

FEB 

262 

209 

80*6 

124 

26*2 

i 6*8 

2440 

2810 

236 

MAR 

247 

207 

79*1 

127 

24*8 

i 9*0 

2230 

2120 

237 

APR 

242 

207 

79*1 

127 

28*8 

’ 6*0 

2210 

2150 

253 

MAY 

. 240 

208 

79*2 

126 

12*3 

I 8*8 

2250 

2250 

241 

.JUNE...:: 

. 240 

214 

78*4 

128 

14*0 

i 11*4 

j 

2560 

248O 

255 

JULY..., 

. 232 

210 

78*1 

128 

13*9 

"'8*3 

2370 

2510 

248 

AUG 

. 238 

211 

76*9 

130 

2*2 

j '•T4 

2250 

2560 

226 

Sept. .. 

. 238 

211 

76*2 

131 

1*5 

i 1*2 

2410 

2510 

224 

OCT 

. 228 

202 

76'5 

131 

7*5 

4*0 

2440 

2530 

248 

NOV 

. 205 

182 

77*2 

130 

6*3 

6*6 

2450 

2530 

242 

DEC 

: 207 

183. 

. 76*8 

130 

4*0 

1*2 

2170 

2820 

248 

1980 








2240 

250 

JAN 

. 212 

184 

77*7 

129 

11*3 

5*6 

2340 

FEB 

206 

192 

78*3 

128 

8*0 

18*2 

2400 

2280 

236 

MAR 

. 200 

182 

80*2 

125 

16*9 

9*4 

2770 

2680 

234 

APR 

. 211 

192 

82*2 

122 

11*9 

9*4 

2340 

2280 

249 

MAY 

. 208 

187 

81*2 

123 

17*8 

20*1 

2360 

2860 

255 

JUNE 

. 198’ 

■ 176 

80-3 

124 

■ 7*7 

r;:*5*6 

2430 

-2800 

228 

JULY 

. 198 

■ 172 

■ 81-7 

123- 



! 




JgMn. 


5^ 


I i 


JgMn. 


III 

PQO 

£Msi. 


5 s 


«0(3 


a).M 

9 2 2 

'■§s| 

< 


MONEY. 


147 

150-^i 

140^, 

135 

146 

141 

123 

117 

127 

126 

131 

135 
134 

136 

132 
134 
126 


123 

144 

137 

138 

140 

137 

137 
143 
134 
122 

132 

116 

117 

130 
125 
140 

131 

138 
136 
127 


129 

112 

114 

123 

125 

127 

119 
121 

120 
114 
104 
102 


109 390 

114 382 
107 386 


112 

110 


585 

579 


107 371 

103 381 

108 374 

104 372 
100 368 

109 374 

112 368 
102 359 
102 365 

97 380 
100 373 

98 378 

100 377 
100 376 

100 374 
102 376 

99 373 

102 378 

110 375 

101 364 

104 367 

102 376 
95 372 

103 374 

105 376 

103 374 
99 374 

100 369 
99 567 

674-37 375 

•It* 

684-37 361 
158+36 353 
;63+38 355 
61+36 359 
61+36 363 
61+36 362 

63+36 367 
;65+36 371 
63+36 362 
70+37 360 
55+42 358 
58+36 365 

64+36 352 
;69+35 348 
59+36 350 
[66+36 361 
58+36 '356 
'59+35 364 

70+36 364 


1609 


1610 

1600 

1634 

1649 
1648 
1688 

1694 

1653 

1632 

1642 

1650 
1685 

1682 

1669 

1668 

1710 

1694 

1729 

1747 

1698 

1672 

1690 

1688 

1731 

1749 

1732 
1732 

1753 
1752 
1806 

1809 

1777 
1739 
1743 
1732 
1770 

1778 
1759 

1754 
1765 
1751 
1773 

1767 

1714 

1682 

1712 

1742 

1788 


fiMn. MMn. JMn. % % | 

jBMn.l 

A 

aa 

% 1 

% 

242 

791 

324 

11*7 

48*5 

601 

100 

2*43 

3*45 

227' 

827 

289 

11*8 

60*6 

611 

116 

3*10 

4*03 

199 

849 

275 

11*9 

52*7 

573 

138 

3*96 

4*46 

231 

841 

257 

11*9 

52*0 

615 

125 

3*41 

4*08 

237 

841 

261 

11*8 

51*5 

641 

119 

3*42 

4*01 

209 

866 

255 

11*7 

53*8 

611 

140 

4*15 

4*54 

■195 

875 

244 

11*9 

54*6 

578 

137 

3*92 

4*37 

226 

874 

247 

1T8 

53*5 

624 

137 

3*95 

4*40 

225 

885 

250 

11*7 

53*7 

660 

141 

4*12 

4*69 

220 

887 

252 

11*6 

53*8 

668 

141 

4*00 

4*74 

231 

889 

251 

12*0 

52*7 

674 

138 

3*95 

4*47 

244 

898 

252 

11*6 

53*0 

675 

133 

3*79 

4*23 

220 

902 

245 

11*6 

54*6 

649 

135 

3*85 

4*14 

196 

910 

239 

11*5 

55*8 

603 

138 

4*08 

4*33 

196 

912 

236 

11*7 

55*6 

563 

136 

3*92 

4*23 

197 

913 

237 

11*6 

55*3 

569 

120 

3*63 

3*62 

207 

915 

237 

11*8 

54*3 

592 

125 

3*50 

4*56 

216 

919 

237 

11*5 

54*6 

593 

125 

3*47 

4*34 

205 

918 

236 

11*5 

55*0 

617 

128 

3*85 

4*34 

211 

920 

234 

11*5 

65'2 

617 

126 

3*67 

4*32 

232 

918 

238 

11*4 

53*7 

641 

125 

3*60 

4*31 

233 

915 

236 

1T3 

54*0 

648 

125 

3*56 

4*34 

235 

914 

234 

1T7 

52*9 

664 

125 

3*60 

4.'31 

257 

922 

245 

11*3 

52*8 

642 

124 

3*40 

4*29 

224 

918 

244 

11*0 

54*1 

597 

124 

3*66 

4*20 

196 

930 

235 

11*1 

55*6 

542 

126 

3*79 

4*17 

197 

935 

233 

11*1 

55*3 

520 

124 

3*75 

4*03 

199 

937 

232 

11*1 

55*5 

635 

123 

3*63 

3*96 

234 

930 

231 

11*2 

53*7 

568 

117 

3*17 

3*74 

266 

933 

236 

11*0 

53*3 

585 

120 

3*38 

3*95 

254 

932 

237 

ITl 

53*8 

609 

124 

3*48 

4*28 

244 

930 

244 

11*2 

52*7 

622 

126 

3*69 

4*25 

, 248 

939 

243 

ITO 

53*6 

654 

130 

4*06 

4*33 

248 

942 

241 

11*0 

53*8 

703 

125 

, 3*52 

4*38 

259 

946 

244 

11*3 

52*4 

779 

123 

3*25 

4*36 

274 

956 

250 

10*9 

52*9 

780 

125 

3*54 

4*31 

260 

968 

246 

10*5 

54*5 

774 

162 

5*06 

6*23 

214 

980 

244 

10*6 

56*4 

712 

160 

4*58 

5*58 

191 

987 

244 

10*8 

56*6 

707 

158 

4*44 

5*27 

195 

977 

244 

10*9 

56*4 

702 

159 

4*69 

5*23 

216 

978 

" 244 

10*9 

55*3 

756 

156 

4*23 

5*28 

234 

985 

242 

10*7 

55*4 

757 

160 

4*73 

5*33 

225 

980 

242 

10*7 

55*7 

776 

156 

4'13 

6*47 

222 

971 

242 

10*9 

55*4 

772 

157 

4*21 

5*49 

227 

971 

241 

10*7 

65*0 

787 

189 

5*27 

6*22 

231 

970 

■ 235 

10*6 

55*4 

792 

177 

5*38 

5*66 

227 

971 

236 

11*3 

54*8 

805 

151 

4*64 

4*80 

243 

970 

233 

10*9 

54*9 

758 

136 

4*04 

4*11 

218 

973 

229 

10*6 

56*8 

678 

125 

3*85 

3*96 

.181 

976 

225 

10*8 

58*0 

615 

104 

3*35 

5*03 

207 

970 

225 

10*9 

56*7 

571 

82 

2*23 

2*49 

246 

957 

231 

io-7 

54*9 

585 

68 

1*94 

2*14 

273 

958 

233 

10*6 

53*6 

618 

71 

2*13 

2 33 






: : -'633 

69 

1*88 

2 37 


* NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 

Exoludiug Bradford. -f Exclusive of Investments in Affiliated Banks 


Prom Deo. 1928 first figure Banhers, second figure Others^ _ 
For Table of Exchanges see p. 24. 1 Issues amalgamated Nov, 


STOCKS A SHARES— 
NEW CAPITAL ISSUES— 
BANK CLEARINGS— 

BANK OF ENGLAND- 

PRINCIPAL BANKS— 

• TREASIURV* BILLS— ^ 
SHORT MONEY INDEX- 


Index Nos. of Prices and Yield as percentage of 1913 average; on 15th of month.~PREPABET> BY JOSEPH 
montli in Gt. Britain (a), for Jl. T|. ^n), for Abroad, 'encludins Government loans, eto.-See 

London Banlmrs- Clearing House for 3 weefe ooverinn 
Stock Exchange settlement days. Consols settlement day, and 4th of following month Country pleanngs 
of London Banlters' Clearing House and Provincial Clearings for 11 towns— proportionate totals for -4 working days. 

|Brk%«’'l5;d‘'^rre^S‘°iJoS^to of month. lesuos amalgamated, Novemb« 22nd. 1928. 
‘'Current, Deposit and other ac«^nts,” et^ .^erag^for the ^nm ^ 9 _^aring banks {i.e. excluding 
the National Bank, Ltd.). — MONTHLY Kl^IEW OP THE M^LAND BANK, DTH.^ 

AvSgT^tff^BMi^ Bat^^^&ers*°De&it^Bate.^ 3 Months' Bill Bate and day-to-day rata for week ending 15th of 
R&e. AveSbs for week ending 15tb of mont^. 


W: 









PRICES AND WAGES. 


U.S.A. PRICES. 






WHOLESALE. 



1 

RETAIL. 

WAGES. 


Bar 

Silver 

(Cash). 

d. per oz. 

Board of Trade Index Nos, 

General. Food. 

% % % 

Statist (Sauerbeck) Index Nos, 

Pood, Raw 

Materials. Total, 

% % % % 

M. of Labour. 

Cost of jiQod. 
Living. * 

% % 

New Index 
of Average 
Weekly 
Wages, 

% 

192^ 

34-0 

100 

100 

100 . 

100 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Average. 

1926 












1st Qr. Av... 

32-2 

101*6 

105*6 

99*4 

105 

m 

101 

103 

101 

102 

100*5 

2nd „ „ 

31*4 

96*0 

100*6 

93*6 

97 

97 

96 

97 

99 

98 

101 

3rd „ „ 

32-4 

93*9 

98*3 

91*6 

96 

96 

96 

97 

100 

100 

. 1.00-5 

4th „ „ 

32-3 

92*0 

97*2 

89-2 

93 

94 

95 

95 

101 

101 

100*5 

1926 












1st Qr. Av... 

31-0 

88*6 

92*8 

86*3 

91 

90 

92 

92 

98 

96 

100*5 

2nd ,, ,, 

30-2 

87*2 

93*1 

84*1 

92 

91 

89 

90 

96 

94 • 

100*5 

3rd „ „ 

29T 

90*2 

92*5 

89*0 

93 

93 

90 

91 

98 

95. 

100 

OCT 

25*7 

91*5 

94*3 

90*0 

90 

92 

97 

94 

102 

99 

100 

NOV 

25-2 

91*7 

94*2 

90*4 

90 

92 

96 

94 

102 

99 

100*5 

DEC 

24*8 

87*9 

93*2 

85*1 

91 

92 

88 

89 

100 

98 

101 

1927 












JAN 

25*5 

86*4 

92*3 

83*3 

90 

90 

88 

89 

98 

96 

101 

FEB. ......... 

26*4 

85*8 

91*6 

82*7 

89 

S9 

89 

89 

98 

95 

101 

MAR. 

25*4 

84*6 

83*4 

82*6 

89 

88 

88 

89 

94 

91 

101 

APR 

26*1 

84*2 

89*1 

81*5 

91 

89 

87 

89 

94 

90 

101 

MAY 

26*0 

84*9 

91*9 

81*3 

92 • 

91 

87 

89 

93 

90 

100*5 

JUNE 

26*3 

85*3 

93*9 

80*9 

90 

89 

87 

89 

95 

93 

100*5 

JULY ...... 

25*9 

84*9 

92*4 

81*1 

87 

86 

88 

88 

94 

92 

100 

AUG 

25*1 

84*8 

90*9 

81*7 

88 

88 

89 

88 

94 

92 

101 

SEPT 

25*6 

85*5 

92*2 

82*1 

86 

87 

88 

87 

95 

95 

101- 

OCT. 

25*7 

85*1 

91*7 

81*7 

83 

84 

89 

87 

97 

96 

100*5 

NOV... 

26*6 

84-9 

91*4 

81*6 

85 

87 

89 

87 

97 

95 

100*5 

DEC 

26*8 

84*5 

90*8 

81*1 

86 

87 

88 

87 

96 

95 

100*5 

1928 









95 

93 


JAN. ......... 

26*4 

85*0 

92*1 

81*3 

86 

86 

87 

87 

100*5 

FEB. 

26*3 

84*3 

91*1 

80*9 

89 

88 

86 

87 

94 

91 

100 

MAR.... 

26*3 

84*6 

91*4 

81*1 

93 

. 92 

86 

89 

94 

91 

100 

APR. 

26*2 

86*1 

95*4 

81*3 

94 

9$ 

88 

90 

94 

90 

100 

MAY 

27*4 

86*4 

95*8 

81*6 

97 

96 

86 

91 

94 

92 

100 

JUNE 

27*5 

85*8 

94*7 

81*3 

92 

91 

86 

88 

94 

92 

100 

JULY... 

27*2 

84*9 

91*9 

81*5 

88 

87 

85 

87 

94 

92 

100 

AUG. 

27*3 

83*8 

90*7 

80*3 

85 

86 

84 

85 

94 

92 

99*5 

SEPT 

26*5 

82*8 

88*7 

79*8 

84 

84 

84 

84 

95 

92 

99*5 

OCT 

26*8 

83*1 

89*2 

79*9 

84 

85 

84 

84 

95 

93 

99*5 

NOV 

26*7 

83*0 

89*3 

79*7 

85 

86 

85 

85 

96 

94 

99*5 

DEC 

26*3 

83*1 

89*1 

80*0 

85 

86 

84 

85 

95 

93 

99*5 

1929 











99*5 

JAN 

26*4 

83*2 

88*7 

80*3 

85 

85 

84 

84 

94 

91*5 

FEB 

25*8 

83*3 

89*4 

80*0 

87 

87 

86 

86 

95 

92 

99*5 

MAR 

26*0 

84*4 

90*3 

81*2 

86 

85 

87 

87 

92*5 

88 

99*5 

APR 

25*9 

83*4 

88*5 

80*7 

86 

85 

82 

84 

92 

87*5 

99*5 

MAY 

25*3 

81*7 

86*3 

79*3 

82*5 

81\5 

80*5 

81 

91*5 

86 

99*5 

JUNE 

24*3 

81*6 

86*2 

79*1 

83*5 

82-5 

79*5 

81 

92 

87*5 

99*5 

JULY 

24*2 

82*7 

89*4 

79*2 

86 

85 

80*5 

83 

93 

90 

99*5 

AUG 

24*2 

81*8 

86*8 

79*1 

84*5 

85 

80 

82 

93*5 

90*5 

99*5 

SEPT 

23*8 

81*7 

85*8 

79*5 

83 

84 

79*5 

81 

94*5 

91*5 

99 

OCT 

23*0 

81*9 

87*2 

79*1 

82*5 

83-5 

78 

80 

95*5 

93*5 

99 

NOV 

22*6 

80*6 

85*6 

78*0 

80 

81’5 

76 

78 

95*5 

93*5 

99 

DEC 

22*6 

79*7 

84*6 

77*1 

81 

82 

76 . 

78*5 

95 

92 

99 . 

1930 










90*5 

99 

JAN 

21*1 

78*8 

83*4 

76*3 

80*5 

80^5 

74 

77 

94 

FEB 

20*2 

76*9 

81*0 

74*7 

79 

79 

73 

75 

92 

88 

98*5 

MAR 

19*2 

74*9 

77*7 

73*4 

76 

75'5 

72 

74 

90 

84 

98*5 

APR 

19 ’5 

74*4 

77*6 

72*6 

77 

76 

70 

73 

89 

82 

98*5 

MAY 

19*2 

.. 73:3 

. 76*5. 

71*5 

73 

72 . 

69 

71 

88 

81 

98*25 

JUNE 

JULY 

16*3 

16*0 

72*6 

76*6 

70*4 

72 

7H 

66 

69 

89 

83 

■ 98*25 

98*25 


^ NORMAL SEASONAL VARIATION REMOVED. 


1 BUREAU OP .LAB.QR"n -i 

Wholesale 
^ Index 
General 

1|| 

% 

111 ■ 
sag 

% 

100 

100 


106*6 

104*6 


104 

104 

j; 

106 

110 

102* 1 

106 

113 

mt f 

i 

104 

111 

' 

f 

102 

110 

102* 

101 

107 

! 

101 

110 

is 

100 

111 


100 

111 

103 

98*6 

109 


98 

107 


96 

108 


95*5 

106 


96*6 

106*6 


96*6 

109 

101 

96 

105 


97 

104 


98 

105*6 


99 

107 


99 

107 


99 

107 

100*6 

98 

106 


98 

104 


98 

103*6 


99 

104 


100*6 

105*6 


99*5 

106 

99*6 

100 

106 


101 

106 


102 

108 


100 

107 


99 

108 I 


99 

107 

100 

99 

106 


98*5 

106 


99*6 

106 


98*6 

104 


97*6 

106 


98*6 

106 

99*6 ! 

100 

109 


99*6 

110 


99*5 

no 


98 

no 


96 

109*6 


96 

108 

100 

95*2 

106*6 


93*9 

106 


92*6 

103 


92*5 
90 8 
88*6 

104 


1 + No rent restriction. I 

! *JuTie JDec I 


PRICE OF SILVER-- Average (cash) price of bar silver for weefe ending IStb of month. — ^ECONOMIST. 

BOARD OF TRADE I N D EX— Geometric Mean of Wholesale Prices (averages for month) of 150 commodities as percentage of 1924 average. 
— BOABD OP TRADE JOIIRNAXi. 

Average whoilesale prices of 19 foodstuffs and 20 raw materials on last day of month, as percentage of average 
for 3924.— STATIST. 


STATIST (SAUERBECK) 
INDICES— 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX- 


Ministry of Labour's index showing movement since 1924 in cost of maintaaning unchanged the standard of 
livii:(g prevalent in working-class households before the war. For 1st of month, but placed against previon* 
month— «.g., reading tot March 1st is shown, against February— to facilitate compatlBOn with “ StaStist '* index. 

As above, for food only. 

For deeoripticn see Special Menu Nil ML 


RETAIL FOOD PRICED 
W^GES INDE^ 










TRADE AND OUTPUT. 


1924: 

Average. 

1925 

IstQr.Av. 
2nd ,, ,, 
3rd „ „ 
4th „ „ 

1926 

IstQr.Av. 
2nd ,, ,> 
3rd „ „ 
OOT. ... 
NOV. ... 
DEC. ... 


TOTAL IMPORTS (Values). 


47*6 * 33*3 * 25-0 106*4 


Food, 
Drink and 

Tobacco. 

jBMe. 


47*6 

* 

47*9 

5T2 

45.4 

47’0 

44*7 

488 

52*8 

49'2 

46*1 

49'1 

40*8 

42'S 

43*8 

480 

46*9 

42’8 

45*4 

42'2 

46*4 

488 

44*2 

480 

38*2 

480 

46*9 

47’9 

41*3 

485 

41*9 

485 

46*9 

47'6 


es). 



EXPORTS OF U.K. GOODS i 

(Values). 


OUTPUT, 

Total 

Total, 

Food, 


1 


Total 


Piff 

(including 

Net 

Drink and 

Raw 

Manu- 

(including 

Coal. 

Iron, 

Miscellaneous) 

IMPOBTS. 

Tobacco, 

Materials. 

factures. 

Miscellaneous) 






! 







Tons 

Tons 

;eMn. 


^Mn. 

1 £Mxi. 


£Mn. 


JBMn. 

£Mii, 


Mn. 

000 

106*4 

' * 

94*8 

4*7 


8*9 


51*6 ^ 

66*8 

* 

21*2 

520 

117*3 

116'2 

104*0 

4*7 

87 

8*1 

8'2 

55*3 584 

69*6 

69'9 

21*3 

537 

108*6 

112’6 

95*4 

4*1 

87 

6*9 

7‘1 

49*0 5T6 

61*3 

687 

19*2 

509 

96*1 

10T9 

84*3 

4*5 

4'1 

6*1 

6'1 

50*0 48‘4 

62*2 

60'1 

17*8 

422 

119*2 

llO'S 

105*4 

5*0 

82 

7*0 

6'7 

51*2 5T0 

64*6 

684 

19*7 

448 


'■ SHIP. 
B’LD’G 

Tonnage 


41*1 40'5 
42*6 

48*0 4^'S 
48*7 U'5 
52*1 4S'4 
48*0 45'B 


43*4 44'^ 
41*7 4'^'4 
47-0 47'9 
41*0 4S’l 
42*7 44'S 
45*8 46^6 

43*8 4S'l 
44*6 44’i 
40*3 SB'S 
48*2 44'0 
48*3 44‘9 
45*3 4^'B 


49*6 60-5 
40*0 47'0 
42*1 4S’9 
42*6 44'9 
44*2 4^^9 
39*6 40^S 

42*2 41'6 
45*7 45’i 
45*1 4B'9 
51*2 46^S 
48*5 4^'0 
46*8 44'1 


42*9 4S'7 
37*3 4S'8 
40*0 40‘8 
36*7 $8‘7 
39*6 4V1 \ 
37*7 $ 8 ’$ 


39*5 3$-l 
29*5 

35*2 $A’7 
30*7 SH 
28*2 SO'O 
27*0 Sl'% 

26*6 $0'8 
\ 22*3 m-i 
26*4 $S'7 
28*4 27'9 
28*2 U'2 
30*0 U’S 


31*1 i5-$\ 
31*1 iS'S I 
34*0 $$'5 
28*5 i9'l 
29*9 St8 
26*5 SO'6 

24*0 !87*7 
24*3 10'5 
20*6 

24*2 tS‘S 
29*9 U'S 
30*9 


29*6 ^9'9 
25*6 M'4 
30*9 ^8'1 
28*4 U’O 
25*9 t5'5 
25*1 U’8 

25*3 f5'3 
24*7 f3*i 
26*5 m'7 
27*6 ^&9 
26*7 f7*3 
26*4 ^7*i 


26*6 f5*9 
25*3 J?3*5 
29*2 ;?6*3 

26*8 m*4 

25*7 f3*^ 
26*2 26-9 \ 

25' 5 
2T^ 27'8 
25*6 ;r5*^ 
29*1 284 
27*3 

24*4 25'1 


39*1 $1'9 26*8 27'1 
27*0 287 23*1 289 
28*5 281 27.2 24'7 
30*9 Sl'5 30*2 29'7 
29*2 Bl‘l 29*2 ?5*9 
24*5 J?5*5 26*4 27’1 

22*9 jg6’*3 27*4 ^7*3 
24*7 Bl'l 29*5 SO'O 
24*2 3(9*9 28*4 286 
27*3 £6*3 30*2 29'5 
30*0 £5*7 28*2 £9*0 
31*2 25‘5 27*8 £3*6 


30*1 286 28*0 £3*£ 
24*0 ££*9 25*8 £6*6 
24*1 28 8 28*1 £3*6 
20*7 21'0 25*6 25'S 
23*1 286 27*7 £7*^ 
20*4 £3*6 24*5 281 


4*1 .^*9 6*6 

3*8 89 6*2 

4*3 3*6> 7*3 


88*8 

3*6 

4’4 

84*0 

4*3 

89 

88*7 

3*6 

4'1 

83*7 

4*3 

80 

81*3 

4*4 

80 

93*4 

4*7 

80 

95*5 

5*0 

80 

96*9 

5*4 

82 

95*1 

4*7 

4'7 

90*1 

4*3 

81 

87*2 

4*5 

86 

99*2 

4*2 

89 

85*8 

3*8 

87 

87*6 

4*0 

86 

87*9 

3*8 

82 

87*0 

4*4 

4'1 

88*9 

4*8 

4'4 

80*8 

4*8 

4'1 

93*8 

5*3 

82 

96*0 

5*6 

8$ 

92*4 

4*6 

86 

106*7 

4*2 

80 

80*5 

4*0 

81 

88*6 

5*8 

84 

93*8 

5*0 

6-0 

93*0 

4*6 

82 

81*9 

3*9 

4'4 

85*6 

4*7 

4'4 

92*0 

4*6 

81 

91*6 

4*8 

4'1 

101*1 

5*4 

8S 

100*0 

5*7 

4'4 

98*6 

4*9 

4'9 

93*7 

4*6 

85 

79*6 

3*7 

87. 

85*8 

4*0 

4'7 

76*1 

3*6 

4'4 

82*0 

3*8 

8$ 

75*6 

3*2 

86 


6*6 6*7 
5*6 3*3 
6*6 6-6 
6*8 7*3 
7*8 7'4 
6*1 6*.^ 

6*9 6*7 
6*0 6'1 
6*5 6'4 
7*1 6*3 
6*9 6*3 
6*2 6 *£ 


6*9 7'0 
5*8 6*J 
6*0 6'0 
6*4 88 
5*8 3*6 
4*7 .^*9 


55*2 .^9*9 — 


6*7 43*7 ^1*9 
6*3 41*6 481 
7*3 49*1 47*£ 
6*7 41*5 44'^ 
7'0 50*3 5i*3 
6*6 44*9 .^5*£ 

3*7 44*8 4S'0 
6'I ATI 488 
3*3 48*8 4 82 

87 48*7 ^6*2 
6*5 57*2 37*6 
3*3 45*8 .<J7*.^? 


88 48*3 48S 
6'0 45*5 485 
6'S 63*4 5T4 
5‘7 45*0 47-9 

89 46*4 47'e 
6'4 48*0 5T5 

85 49*2 47’$ 

86 50*1 48'2 
88 45*2 487 

87 50*8 481 
6'0 49*9 50’S 
6'S 46.8 4S.5 


53*8 51'7 
44*3 489 
47*0 482 
47*1 50-2 
53*4 587 
58*4 41' 1 

53*2 5T1 
50*8 488 
42*2 41'7 
50*3 47'7 
48*6 480 
44*6 482 : 


44*7 489 
41*2 42’6 
42*5 489 
36*7 S9'l 
39*8 40-8 \ 
33*8 S6'2 ■ 


499 665 

207 245 


89 306 


20*7 393 

21*4 571 

21*1 607 

20*6° 635 

20*4 650 

20*0° 608 

18*9 683 

19*4° 538 

19*5 652 

19*8 539 

19*6 638 

20*6° 505 


20*7 506 

20*1 532 

20*2 535 

19*3° 526 

19*2° 534 

18*2 626 

16*9 486 

17*8° 469 

18*8 470 , 

19*0 491 

19*2 508 

20*5° 492 


37*3|, 22*1 
586' 22*1 
580 21*6 

50'5 19*9° 

52'B 19*3 

488 18*0° 


509 673 ) 

520 775 V 362 

533 841 J 

571 773 ) 

591 773 > "^28 

614 812 j 

607 708 ) 

616 705 > 360 

620 811 J 

622 783 ) 

589 763 y 499 

581 661 j 


587 679 ) 

607 776 V 427 

601 773 j 

578 696 ) 

555 621 V 230 

526 600 J 


^ NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 


X Total for Qr. 

° 4 Weeks, excluding holiday week. 

* Excludes Christmas week, but includes New Year. 


IMPORTS II EXPORTS'— Declared values of imports (c.i.f.) into IJ.K., and exports (f.o.b.) of XT.Iv. produce and manufacture. Net 
Imports sa Total imports less exporta of imported goods. — ^MCXNTHLY ACCOUNTS OF TEADE & NAVIGATION. 

OUTPUT — COAL Total for 4 weeks ending approximately at end of month. -“BOAED OF TEADE JOURNAL. 

Pia IRON, STEEL Output for standard four-week month, based upon monthly figures issued by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OK 

INGOTS & CASTINGS IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTUBEBS. 

SHIPBUILDING-^ Tonnage of ships over 100 tons (excluding waxships) eotnmenced diSring the uuarter.—LLOTD'S BEGISTBE OF 

SHDPPING. 















TRANSPORT. UNEMPLOYMENT. 



SHIPPING. 

RAILWAYS. 

INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED.! 

(Great Britain and North Ireland). 

Tonnage of Ships 
(with Cargoes). 

Entering Leaving 

British Ports. 

0000 tons 0000 tons 


Freight 
Standard Ga 
Weight 

ce 

0) _ 

a <Q 

0 s 

0 ^ 

0000 ton 

Traffic. 1 

§ Males. ! 

Females. I 

Time 

Charter 

Rates. 

.^0 Freight 
Rates. 

age Ra 

CQ 

0 ^ 

3. 

ilways. 

Re- 

ceipts. 

All 

Goods. 

£Mn 

0 Total. 

d 

0 

0 

000 

g Iron & Steel. 

g Engineering. 

g Shipbuilding. 

g Building and 
0 Construction. 

g Cotton and 

0 Wool. 

g § Other 

0 Industries. 

g Total, 

g Cotton and 

0 Wool, 

1924 ■ 





















Average ... 

461 

* 

544 

★ 

100 

100 

544 

1743 

551 

8-89 

941 

72 

52 

116 

78 

99 

35 

344 

263 

62 

iy.60 

1st Qr. Av. 

417 


507 

645 

105 

95 

544 

1733 

539 

8*88 

1034 

125 

69 

100 

83 

108 

27 

371 

286 

45 

Slid ,, ,, 

465 

m 

516 

500 

92 

82 

514 

1517 

538 

8-31 

1058 

219 

62 

95 

81 

77 

31 

351 

273 

60 

3rd ,, ,, 

489 

ddO 

523 

502 

89 

78 

528 

1491 

517 

8-53 

1107 

250 

64 

96 

85 

83 

39 

355 

290 

73 

4th ,, „ 

479 

472 

531 

532 

94 

87 

651 

1713 

512 

8*89 

1063 

191 

58 

95 

90 

110 

26 

345 

241 

42 

1926 





















1st Qr. Av. 

422 

469 

507 

545 

91 

79 

546 

1778 

544 

9*10 

1003 

119 

60 

97 

88 

117 

31 

348 

243 

49 

2ud „ „ 

453 

451 

364 

363 

— 

78 

429 

667 

376 

5*81 

1186 

109 

108 

121 

90 

94 

59 

454 

335 

106 

3rd ,, „ 

644 

594 

343 

330 

103 

98 

445 

336 

331 

5*64 

1314 

108 

132 

135 

96 

109 

69 

511 

376 

130 

OCT 

657 

61S 

336 

318 

128 

146 

497 

658 

347 

7-19 

1305 

105 

125 

138 

103 

128 

56 

488 

330 

99 

NOV 

624 

624 

301 

306 

170 

157 

502 

921 

343 

8*02 

1310 

105 

115 

143 

102 

144 

53 

486 

320 

93 

DEC 

574 

577 

418 

438 

118 

112 

490 

1589 

405 

8*54 

1162 

124 

83 

121 

94 

145 

39 

407 

270 

66 

1927 





















JAN 

500 

541 

495 

625 

111 

103 

522 

1758 

491 

9*04 

1180 

200 

48 

109 

83 

160 

37 

386 

272 

60 

FEB 

409 

491 

462 

535 

110 

105 

504 

1689 

511 

9*03 

1075 

198 

40 

96 

71 

136 

28 

365 

240 

44 

MARCH ... 

481 

6.14 

538 

547 

116 

103 

602 

1816 

625 

10*201* 

991 

205 

36 

86 

65 

106 

23 

327 

197 

34 

APRIL ... 

477 

496 

519 

524 

116 

96 

525 

1598 

578 

8*70 

951 

218 

41 

81 

58 

90 

25 

307 

182 

39 

MAY 

533 

534 

552 

509 

116 

99 

561 

1666 

640 

9*54 

889 

210 

38 

73 

52 

78 

23 

293 

170 

38 

JUNE...... 

522 

496 

538 

527 

108 

91 

511 

1652 

576 

8*77 

898 

232 

39 

70 

51 

79 

24 

287 

172 

40 

JULY 

531 

475 

561 

531 

101 

84 

515 

1564 

548 

8*85 

925 

257 

41 

66 

48 

85 

28 

290 

189 

49 

AUG 

576 

528 

565 

544 

101 

86 

538 

1565 

534 

9*00 

927 

243 

42 

66 

49 

88 

29 

297 

203 

52 

SEPT 

520 

496 

572 

556 

103 

’'’-91 

556 

1656 

520 

9*36 

935 

228 

41 

70 

47 

104 

29 

297 

191 

44 

OCT 

544 

51S 

529 

501 

103 

92 

570 

1620 

5+2 

9*38 

963 

223 

46 

70 

45 

125 

31 

298 

193 

49 

NOV 

500 

508 

529 

537 

103 

*94 

568 

1674 

548 

9*31 

1003 

221 

50 

70 

47 

144 

34 

307 

207 

54 

DEC 

465 

467 

492 

516 

101 

92 

511 

1721 

483 

8-65 

1005 

206 

52 

67 

46 

171 

29 

305 

189 

45 

1928 





















JAN 

458 

495 

493 

523 

96 

86 

500 

1639 

452 

TeS 

1043 

210 

45 

67 

45 

177 

29 

331 

218 

47 

FEB 

416 

48$ 

475 

532 

92 

83 

510 

1609 

506 

8*78 

1026 

215 

43 

67 

44 

157 

26 

331 

202 

41 

MARCH ... 

474 

505 

538 

546 

90 

84 

552 

1734 

559 

9*48 

944 

199 

45 

66 

46 

122 


307 

183 

42 

APRIL ... 

484 

504 

486 

491 

90 

84 

480 

1445 

501 

8*07 

945 

208 

47 

68 

48 

114 

27 

304 

183 

46 

MAY 

528 

529 

550 

507 

90 

81 

519 

1506 

564 

8*65 

979 

245 

44 

66 

50 

103 

28 

314 

. 189 

49 

JUNE 

529 

502 

570 

559 

90 

83 

488 

1483 

543 

8*31 

1055 

298 

46 

66 

55 

109 

35 

318 

221 

66 

JULY 

544 

487 

549 

519 

90 

83 

488 

1412 

514 

8*19 

1122 

324 

51 

67 

57 

114 

40 

341 

255 

81 

AUG... 

534 

489 

597 

675 

91 

87 

505 

1481 

508 

8*41 

1114 

295 

51 

72 

57 

116 

44 

348 

261 

83 

SEPT. ...... 

516 

492 

647 

532 

98 

87 

510 

1486 

494 

8*50 

1089 

250 

48 

72 

62 

127 

43 

349 

266 

79 

OCT. ...... 

563 

SSO 

670 

540 

103 

92 

574 

1636 

537 

9*34 

1148 

279 

47 

70 

67 

141 

39 

354 

255 

71 

NOV 

481 

489 

549 

558 

116 

98 

540 

1629 

528 i 

8*98 

1189 

281 

47 

74 

66 

159 

37 

367 

264 

66 

DEC 

506 

508 

516 

541 

119 

98 

475 

1625 

483 ! 

8*19 

1088 

212 

42 

70 

61 

163 

34 

353 

246 

60 

1929 





















JAN. 

467 

505 

541 

574 

113 

96 

522 

1832 

,492 

9*13 

1189 

212 

43 

76 

56 

206 

37 

388 

277 

63 

FEB 

391 

469 

462 

535 

109 

95 

448 

1711 

424 

8*26 

1197 

170 

42 

72 

52 

252 

38 

393 

257 

60 

MAR 

457 

488 

552 

559 

108 

89 

515 

1849 

519 

9*27 

980 

147 

36 

64 

50 

141 

34 

350 

224 

56 

APRIL ... 

516 

537 

551 

558 

108 

88 

532 

1613 

584 

8*95 

960 

175 

37 

64 

46 

116 

39 

332 

222 

63 

MAY 

538 

538 

601 

654 

108 

86 

525 

1646 

596 

8*94 

956 

198 

37 

65 

46 

104 

37 

325 

221 

69 

JUNE 

556 

508 

575 

563 

104 

81 

484 

1566 

562 

8*39. 

942 

203 

39 

61 

46 

100 

38 

315 

! 221 

72 

JULY 

596 

534 

618 

5S5 

109 

83 

524 

1682 

578 

9*05 

947 

202 

41 

61 

47 

103 

40 

314 

231 

78 

AUG 

588 

539 

648 

625 

136 

83 

513 

1688 

560 

8*82 

951 

173 

40 

66 

49 

108 

41 

331 

247 

78 

SEPT 

590 

563 

697 

581 

119 

84 

523 

1660 

548 1 

8*88 

961 

162 

59 

68 

51 

121 

36 

335 

i 243 

69 

OCT, 

583 

549 

622 

589 

104 

77 

579 

1811 

606 1 

9*69 

1005 

165 

41 

68 

51 

143 

36 

339 

i 249 

69 

NOV 

613 

521 

586 

595 

96 

77 

536 

1845 

573 

9*33 

1061 

153 

47 

70 

49 

172 

40 

356 

: 265 

69 

DEC 

494 

497 

517 

642 

88 

70 

477 

1756 

495 

8*24 

1075 

156 

45 

70 

48 

181 

42 

359 

269 

73 

1930 





















JAN 

479 

517 

579 

6 I 4 

83 

66 i 

527 

1892 

537 

9*13 

1173 

138 

48 

79 

49 

197 

56 

411 

i 348 

104 

FEB 

427 

513 

495 

574 

84 

64 

468 

1743 

503 

8*41 

1209 

142 

iZ 

85 

50 

195 

63 

425 

^ 574 

121 

MAR 

484 

517 

534 

542 

84 

61 

■ 512- 

1755 

540 

8*92 

1267 

TS 


91 

m 

177 

67 

456 

■ 427 

135 

APRIL ... 

498 

518 

526 

532 

80 

66 

: 484 

1563 

506 

8*19 

1301 : 

177 

64 

98 

55 

160 

71 

465 

, 460 

151 

MAY 

579 

579 

598 

551 

86 

68 





1357 i 

235 

63 

100 

58 

147 

85 

461 

: 489 

185 

JUNE 

581 

551 

534 

523 

66 

82 1 





1396 ! 

254 

63 

107 

62 

147 

91 

469 

’ 615 

202 


+ Increase on pre-war rates raised from approx. 50% to 60% on Feb. 1st, 1927. + Excluding: any disqualified for benefit by trade dispute. 


★ NORUVIAL. SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. § Excludes Commerce, etc. 


TRANSPORT: 

SHIPPING-ENTERED 

AND CLEABED 

SHIPPING FREIGHTS— 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC- 
WEIGHT 

RECEIPTS 


• UW EMPLOYMENT- 

INURED PERSONS— 


Tonnage of British and Porei^ ressels' entering and leaving British ports with cargoes during month.— BOARD 
OF TRADE MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OF TRADE & NAVIGATION. 

Chamber of Shipping index numbers as published by " The Statist." — ^PREPARED BY DR. ISSERLIS. 

Tonnage of goods carried on the Railwayb of Great Britain during the month, excluding free-hauled. 

Monthly Receipts for goods traffic, cost of colectioa and deliyery tJai January, 1928, then excluding 

receipts for collection and deMvery.— MTNISTRTIbF TRAISSSPOET. 

Number of books lodged at Labour Exchanges on or about 25th '^f month. 

MINISTRY OF LABOUR GAEETTE 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


ATBEAGE of BAIIjY bastes. 



Paris 

f.,to £ 

Milan 

I. to £ 

Berlin 

M. to £ 

Amster- 
dam 
i. to £ 

Prague 
kr. to £ 

Berne 11 
f. to de 

Stoek- 
hoim 
kr, to £' 

New York 
$ tQ£ 

Buenos 
Aires 
a.tof t 

Riode 
Janeiro 
a . per mil. 

Bombay 

d.perrnp. 

d. per 1 

Kobe 

d.peryen 

Parity... j 

l 24 - 21 t 

92 - 46 § 

20-43 j 

12*107 ’ 

24-02 

25-2215 

- 

18-159 

4-868 : 

47-58 

27 

18 

~ : 

24-58 

"1920 

JAN .! 

128-7 

120*3 

20*40 

For 191 < 
12*09 

3 to 1926 
163*9 

EiTBS Si 
25-05 

EK EaKLIJ 

18*13 

EB BOTXKTINS. 

4-858 ; 46-54 > 

7*36 

18’20 

28-75 

21-80 

FBB 

132-4 

120*8 

20-43 

12*14 

164*2 

25*25 

18*16 

4*864 1 

46-05 

7*32 

18*19 

28'63 . 

22-42 

MAR 

135-8 

120*0 

20-41 

12*13 

164*0 

25*25 

18*12 

4*861 ! 

44*64 ■ 

7*16 

IS *138 j 

27 '85 

22-41 

APRIL 

143*4 

120*9 

20*42 

12*12 

164*1 

25*19 

18*15 

4-862 ! 

44*84 ^ 

6*94 

17*88 1 

2 B '94 

23*01 

MAY ...... 

154'3 

126*2 

20*42 

12*09 

164*1 

25*12 

18*16 

4-862 

45*10 1 

‘i'd'k { 

17-93 ^ 

27-35 

23-20 

JUNE 

165-0 

132*4 

20-44 

12*11 

164*2 

25*13 

18*15 

4*866 

45*27 ,, 

TIB ! 

17-91 ; 

27*42 

23-14 

JULY....... 

197*7 

145*0 

20*43 

12-10 

164*2 

25-12 

18*15 

4-864 

45*48 ! 

7-63 

17*95 i 

27-06 

25-30 

AU0 

171-4 

147*5 

20*40 

12-11 

164*0 

25*14 

18-15 

4-858 

45-42 : 

7*69 

17*96 ' 

26’45 

23-63 

SEPT 

169*9 

132*5 

20*38 

12-112 

163*8 

25*120 

18-15 

4*855 i 

45-62 , 

7*51 

17*98 

26 ‘05 

25 * e 3 

OCT 

165*2 

118*3 

20*379 

12*124 

163*7 

25*120 

18-147 

4*850 ; 

45*90 

6*92 

17*89 

23*83 

24-04 

NOV 

141*8 

115*1 

20*415 

12-125 

163*7 

’ 25*141 

18*170 

4-849 1 

45-74 

6*40 

17*84 

23‘56 

24-30 

DEC 

122*9 

109*4 

20*387 

12*130 

163*8 

26*106 

18 * 155 , 

4-851 1 

46-16 

5-87 1 

17*85 

23-48 

24-23 

1927 

JAN 

122*67 

111*6 

20*454 

12-135 

163*8 

25-176 

18*171 

4-855 i 

46*40 

5-80 ! 

18-05 

24-17 

24-15 

PIB' 

123*63 

112*3 

20*466 

12-123 

163*7 

25*220 

18-174 

4*850 

46-93 

5-87 

17-97 

24*79 

24-20 

MAR 

124*01 

107-7 

20*468 

12-130 

163*9 

25*255 

18-144 

4-854 

47*51 

5-87 

17-96 1 

24-01 

24*31 

APRIL 

123*98 

97*05 

20*490 

12-140 

164*0 

25*251 

18-135 

4-857 

47-55 

5-85 

17-88 1 

24-50 

23-90 

MAY 

123*97 

89-96 

20-501 

12-136 

163*9 

26*253 

18-157 

4-857 

47-56 

5-80 

17*93 i 

24-32 

23*20 

JUNE 

123*97 

86*94 

20-494 

12-124 

163*9 

25*244 

18-128 

4-856 

47*69 

5*84 

17*91 

24-21 

23*09 

jUIjY 

124*00 

89*04 

20-450 

12-119 

163*9 

26*220 

18-128 

4-8552 

^'’-76 

5*83 

17-87 

24*15 i 

23-31 

AUG 

124-01 

89*32 

20*431 

12-129 

164*0 

25*212 

18-116 

4-8606 

4*85 

5-87 

17-87 

23-68 

23-37 

SEPT 

124-00 

89*35 

20*433 

12-135 

164*0 

25*222 

18*094 

4*8634 

-^--95 

5-87 

17 - 9 ? 

23-83 1 

23-14 

OCT. ...... 

124-03 

89*12 

20*408 

12-116 

164*3 

25*249 

18-084 

4*8700 

4. -90 

5-91 

17-97 

23-95 1 

22*96 

NOV 

124-00 

89*47 

20*422 

12-075 

164*4 

25*272 

18-098 

4-8740 

47-83 

5-89 

17-99 

24-43 , 

22*65 

DEO 

124-00 

90*69 

20*435 

12-073 

164*7 

25*277 

18-080 

4*8825 

47-82 

6-91 

18-10 

24*83 1 

22*71 

1928 

JAN 

124-00 

92*17 

20*461 

12-086 

164*5 

25*302 

18-138 

4-8758 

47-83 

5-92 

18-10 

24*89 

23-09 

FEB 

124-02 

92*07 

20*431 

12*109 

164*5 

25*336 

18-161 

4-8750 

47-88 

5-92 

18-00 

24-44 ! 

23-08 

MAR. ...... 

124*02 

92*57 

20*412 

12*124 

164*64 

25*339 

18*180 

4-8801 

47-86 

5*93 

18-00 

24*40 : 

23-20 

APRIL 

124.01 

92*55 

20-412 

12*110 

164*71 

25*332 

18*183 

4-8821 

47-81 

5*92 

18-00 

24*42 

23-47 

MAY 

124*01 

92*65 

20*399 

12*098 

164*72 

25*327 

18*193 

4*8817 

47-80 

5*92 

18-01 

25-05 

n-m 

JUNE 

124*16 

92*76 

20*417 

12*098 

164*67 

25*317 ' 

18*186 ; 

4*8805 

47*66 

5-89 

17-95 

24-88 : 

22-95 

JULY 

124-18 

92*81 

20*384 

12*084 

164*13 

25*255 

18*161 

4-8642 

47*43 

5*90 

17-91 

24 - S 4 ' 

22-65 

AUG 

124-23 

92*74 

20*364 

12*101 

163*76 

25*211 

18*134 

4-8538 

47*41 

5-91 

17*95 

24-50 ' 

22-29 

SEPT 

124-18 

92*74 

20*356 

12*097 

163*65 

25*200 

18*130 

4-8508 

47*34 

5-91 

18*06 

24*36 ■ 

' 22-139 

OCT 

124-14 

92*61 

20*363 

12*096 

165*65 

25-200 

18*138 

4-8498 

47*34 

5*92 

. 18-06 

' 24*55 1 

22*88 

NOV 

124*11 

92*57 

20*354 

12*082 1 

163*64 

25*190 

18*143 

4-8495 

47-47 

5-91 

18-07 

24*59 1 

22-96 

DEC 

124-10 

92*66 , 

20*360 

12*078 ' 

163*72 

i 25*178 

18*132 

4*8525 i 

47*36 

5-89 

18*062 

' 24*51 * 

! ' 1 

22-75 

1929 

JAN 

124-08 

92*67 

20*402 

12*091 

163*83 

25*207 

i 8-138 

4-8505 ' 

47*42 

5*91 

18*056 ; 

24*49 

22*56 

FEB 

124-23 

92*70 

20*447 

12*115 

163*84 

25*231 

18*155 

4-8625 

47*39 ! 

5-90 

18-015 

24*08 

22-38 

MAR 

124-24 

92*68 - 

20*455 

12*117 

163*85 

25*229 

18-170 

4-8529 

47*28 

5*86 

18-008 

24*08 

22-06 

APRIL 

124-21 

92*70 

20*475 

12*090 

163-93 

25*214 

18-173 

4-8534 

47*28 

5*87 1 

17*965 

23-92 

22-08 

MAY 

124*14 

92*65 

20*415 

12*067 

165-85 

25*190 

18-154 

4*8510 

47-24 

5*87 

17*912 

23-68 

22-11 

JUNE 

123*99 

92*67 

20*335 

12-074 

165-73 

25*198 

18*113 

4*8485 

47*17 i 

6-87 ; 

17*854 1 

23*66 

21-77 

JULY 

123*88 

92*74 

20*359 

12-086 

163-90 

25-221 

18-100 

4*8511 

47-23 ^ 

6*87 

17*818 

23-89 

22*54 

AUG 

123*90 

92*74 

20*360 

12-103 

163-83 

25-203 

18-101 

4*8488 

47-21 

5*88 

17*830 

23-87 

23-13 

SEPT 

123*87 

92*69 

20*361 

12-093 

163*76 

25*164 

18.101 

4*8479 

47-20 

6.87 

17-869 

23*73 

23-42 

OCT 

123*89 

93*00 

20*397 

12-098 

164*41 

25*176 

18*141 

4*8695 

46-82 

5*86 

17*871 

21*73 

23-58 

NO? 

123*85 

93*16 

20*389 

12*087 

164-57 

25*151 

18*149 

4*8777 

46*26 

5*80 

17*886 

21*18 

24*01 

DEC 

1930 

JAN 

123*92 

93*24 

20*386 

12*096 

164-47 

26*109 

18*102 

4*8817 

45-86 

5*56 

17*936 

20*52 

24-10 

123*91 

93*05 

20*387 

12*102 

164-58 

25*163 

18*136 

4*8695 

45-12 

5*52 

17*931 

19-47 

24-23 

FEB 

124*16 

92*87 

20*366 

12*123 

164*26 

25*198 

18*124 

4*8621 

42-70 

5*55 

17*907 

18*66 

1 24*28 

MAR 

124*26 

92*84 

20*382 

12*125 

164*11 

25-136 

18*106 

4*8632 

42*24 

5*72 

17*862 

18*24 : 

; 24*38 

APRIL 

124*10 

92*78 

20*375 

12*097 

164*16 

26-094 

18*092 

4*8634 

43*61 

5*81 

17*860 

18-40 

, 24*38 

MAY 

123*90 

92*71 

20*365 

12*081 

163*97 

25-108 

18*111 

4*8599 

43*02 

5*86 

17*835 

17*67 

i 24-39 

Week ending 
June 7 

: 123*91 

92*74 

20*361 

12*082 

163-82 

25-102 

18*104 

4*8582 

42-61 

5-80 

17*796 

15-59 

24*39 

,, 14 

, 123*81 

92*76 

20*363 

12*083 

163-81 

25-074 

18*097 

4*8583 

42-15 

5*65 

17*809 

15-57 

24*41 

„ 21 

, 123*78 

92-76 

20*367 

12*086 

163-80 

25-088 

18*090 

4*8684 

41-54 

5*54 

17*815 

15*30 

24-44 

„ 28 

July 5 

123*76 

92*76 

20*391 

12*092 

163*77 

25*076 

18*090 

4-8601 

40*66 

5*53 

17*836 

15*33 

24-42 

, 123*68 

92*82 

20*395 

12*092 

163*94 

25*070 

18*098 

4*8624 

40*08 

5*45 

17*846 

15 34 

24-41 

„ 12 

123*66 

92*89 

20-395 

12*096 

163*99 

25-043 

18*102 

4*8649 

40-43 

5*58 

17*851 

16*30 

24*39 

M 19 

123*62 

92-87 

20*377 

12*089 

164*03 

25-027 

18*094 

4*8649 

40-83 

5*40 

17*823 

15*38 

24*39 


f 25*2216 before June 24tb, 1928. § 25*2215 before December 22na, 1927. 1} Zurich from November 12th. 19^. 
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PART I. 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY OF CUBA 


I.— A GENERAL CONSPECTUS AND SOME CONCLUSIONS. 


T he sugar industry of Cuba in its modern 
form may be said to date from the begin- 
ning of this century, for the Civil War 
(Revolt against Spain) of 1 896-98 virtually 
extinguished the industry of the nineteenth 
century. This industry had reached an output 
of just over i million tons in 1895, but in 1899 
only one-third as much was produced, while in 
1900 a great drought coming on the top of the 
ravages of the war, reduced the output to 

284,000 tons. The industry of the nineteenth 
century was essentially an industry of the 
Cubans, financed by Cuban capital and managed 
by them, both as regards the production of the 
cane and its manufacture and sale, though 
these were mainly in three separate hands. 
The cane farming was on a relatively small 
scale, and the mills were small and therefore 
numerous, while transport largely depended on 
the ox-cart. The new industry which was re- 
built after the Civil War was to be vastly 
different. The Civil War, while it drove Spain 
out of the picture, brought in the United States, 
and though from the political point of view the 
American occupation ended in 1902, from the 
economic point of view it was but just begin- 
ning, for the reciprocity treaty concluded with 
the U.S. in that year, whereby Cuban sugar 
obtained a 20 per cent, preference in the U.S. 
tariff (in return for general preferences on 
United States imports of manufactures into 
Cuba), is really the foundation stone of the 
modern Cuban-American sugar industry. By 
1903 the million ton output of 1895 was again 
reached : already American capital had begun 
to trickle in, but the conclusion of the 
reciprocity treaty quickly turned this into a 
torrent which has steadily grown until the 
depression of the last few years. American 
capital not 'only built new sugar mills and 
bought up and re-equipped existing mills, but 


was poured into the provision of railway and port 
developments, largely, of course, for the use of 
the sugar industry, while a not mconsiderable 
amount has been devoted to the more general 
development of the country. Up to about 1909 
— that is, for the first six years of the treaty— 
the United States annual requirements exceeded 
the whole Cuban crop, and Cuba therefore 
normally obtained most of the preference. In 
1909 the Cuban crop exceeded i|- million tons, 
and the effects of the flood of American invest- 
ment were only just beginning to show them- 
selves. In the next year the crop amounted to 

1.800.000 tons. In 1911 the weather reduced 
it to 1,480,000, but in 1912 it reached nearly 

1.900.000 tons, and in 1913 it jumped to 

2.429.000 tons, while another 100,000 tons more 
was added in 1914. For the five pre-war years 
the U.S.A. was still taking on the average over 
90 per cent, of even this rapidly expanding pro- 
duction, despite the fact that Philippine sugar 
had been admitted free since 1909 up to a limit 
of 300,000 tons, which limit was removed in 
1913, while the domestic production of sugar 
(tJ.S.A., Hawaii and Porto Rico) had risen from 

971.000 tons in 1902-3 to 1,792,000 tons in 
1913-14. 

The Great War reduced the output of 
European beet sugar from 8 1 million tons in 
1912-13 to 5 million tons in 1916-17, and 
finally to 2-6 million tons in 1919-20. Cuba 
was for practical purposes the only source from 
which Europe could make good the deficiency. 
Prices began to rise sharply despite the rationing 
of supplies in Europe and later in the U.S.A. 
Production in Cuba was further enlarged as 
much as was humanly possible under the more 
difficult general conditions created by the 
World War; in 1916 the 3 million mark was 
passed, and in 1919 the crop nearly reached 4 
million tons. But the lowest point of European 


production was reached in the same year, and 
with the peace treaty signed, Europe insisted on 
having all the sugar which was in existence 
entirely irrespective of the price. The sugar 
famine in the U.S.A. and Europe had as its 
counterpart the “ dance of the millions ” in 
Cuba. In May 1920 the c. and f. price New 
York reached 22*5 cents per lb. A few months 
later the market registered 3-6 cents. At the 
same time as the consumer '' went on strike ” 
in the matter of sugar, the general post-war 
boom plunged down into depression. 

The complete collapse of prices marks the 
beginning of a third phase in the history of 
the twentieth-century Cuban sugar industry. 
From 1902-14 the dominant note is expansion 
to meet the needs of the United States with its 
population growing both in numbers and w’-ealth, 
and w^hile it was a tremendous expansion, it was 
hardly more than was necessary. From 1914 
to 1919 is a second phase characterised by an 
equally tremendous expansion, but this time 
primarily to meet the needs of a Europe 
temporarily shorn of its beet industry. The 
third phase, from 1920 to the present day, con- 
tains the story of Cuba's struggles to meet the 
varied results of the world sugar famine, and. of 
the restoration of the European beet industry. 

In bare outline the story of the last ten years 
has been as follows. From May 1920 prices 
rapidly and more or less steadily declined until 
a level of 2 cents c. and f. New York was 
reached at the end of 1921. Soon after the 
New Year, how^ever, an equally steady, though 
much smaller, rise began owing to a rapid 
increase in consumption, and the average price 
in 1922 was just over 3 cents.'^' The year 1923 
was extremely prosperous from the producer's 
point of view, the average price being no less 
than 5*28 cents. During 1924 prices fluctuated 
considerably, but averaged over 4 cents. The 
end of that year, however, marks the beginning 
of the world sugar depression, for the world crop 
of 1924-25 w^as 3*6 million tons larger than in the 
preceding season, of which increase the European 
beet industry supplied 2 million tons and Cuba 
I million tons. Although statistical consump- 
tion increased by 3 million tons, this excess, 
combined with the prospects of a further large 
increase in production, was suificient to drive 
prices back again to the 2 cent level in October 
1925. It is extremely difficult to generalise as 
to^ costs of production in Cuba, but it may be 
said that very few producers can show a profit 
at 2 cents c. and f. even to-day, while fewer still 
could do so in 1925. The marginal producers 
in Cuba probably require 2*75-3-0 cents to 

* Throughout this study, all statistics of price refer to the 
New York c. ani3*f. price, unless otherwise described. 


make ends meet, though perhaps two-thirds of 
the production would be distinctly profitable at 
2*5 cents. This is, of course, on the basis of 
unrestricted production. The price was forced 
down to this extreme of 2 cents owing to the 
endeavours of the Cuban producers to clear 
their unsold stocks, and when that had been 
achieved, there was a considerable reaction. 
But as the new Cuban crop became available 
during the early spring of 1926, the price again 
collapsed, and wuiild probably have gone well 
below 2 cents if Cuba had not artificially 
restricted her crop by 10 per cent. Chiefly on 
this account, the New York c. and f. price 
averaged just over 2*5 cents during 1926, or 
exactly the same as in 1925, and at the end of 
the year had reached 3*31 cents. The Cuban 
crop of 1926-27 was restricted still more 
drastically to 4*5 million tons, and both on this 
account, and owing to bad weather in Europe 
and Java, the world's production was nearly 
I million tons less than in 1925-26. But con- 
sumption now came to an abrupt halt, and prices 
did not average quite 3 cents. Though almost 
in despair, Cuba decided to intensify the policy 
of restriction rather than abandon it, and in 
1927-28 the Cuban crop was restricted to 4 
million tons, while an attempt was made to 
ration the U.S. market in the hope of obtaining 
at least a part of Cuba's tariff preference, the 
balance of the crop being marketed to other 
countries by an Export Corporation, established 
for the purpose. But the attempt to raise the 
New York price more or less completely failed 
owing to a great increase that season of the U.S. 
duty-free supplies, and though the Export Cor- 
poration's sales to Europe were for a time 
relatively satisfactory, this failure of the U.S. 
market resulted in a steady decline in prices. 
By midsummer opinion in Cuba was swinging 
against restriction, and eventually matters were 
brought to a head by wdiat amounted to an 
ultimatum on the part of the American sugar 
companies, who had never been wholly in 
favour of the policy of restriction and were now 
actively opposed. All control of marketing was 
abandoned in August, and prices rapidly dropped 
to the 2 cent level, and as the full unrestricted 
crop of 1928-29 came to market, prices steadily 
declined to an average of 1-75 cents c. and f. 
New York for the month of June 1929. The 
Cuban mills and the Cuban Government were 
thoroughly frightened, and the American 
interests seriously perturbed, by the effects of 
uncontrolled production and marketing, while 
in addition there was the still more alarming- 
prospect of a further increase in the U.S. sugar 
tariff now due for revision. Eventually a 
scheme for comptilsory co-operative marketing 


of the whole crop was established. This had an 
almost instantaneous effect on prices, and from 
August to December 1929 the average was over 
2 cents. But owing mainly to personal factors, 
the Single Seller scheme was handled by men 
with insufficient experience of world marketing, 
while it eventually proved impossible to arrange 
the requisite finance. As the 1930 crop became 
available, the Single Seller held out vainly for 
a 2 cent level, but inability to make sales at 
this price, and the consequent financial diffi- 
culties of the mills, resulted in internal disruption 
and termination early in April. The effects 
of the world trade depression on consumption, 
and the unwillingness of merchants and 
speculators to carry greater stocks, have since 
then steadily forced down prices to a level of 
1*25 cents c. and f. New York, despite the fact 
that a large proportion of the Cuban crop is 
still unsold.'^ 

A glance at the table on p. 42 will confirm 
the proposition that in general the cause of all 
the trouble has been excessive production : 
little fault can be found with demand even 
though it may be true that consumption would 
be even greater than it is if the pre-war rate of 
expansion had continued unchecked. It is also 
clear that there was no appreciable excess pro- 
duction until the 1924-25 season. In that year 
the Cuban crop increased from the 4-miUion- 
ton level of the preceding five years to a 
5-million-ton level. This was due to the policy 
of expansion which Cuba had adopted in 1922- 
23, in the belief that the European beet crop 
would require many years to regain its pre-war 
level of 8 million tons, and that the higher U.S. 
tariff would not rapidly stimulate an appreciably 
greater duty-free production. In 1924-25, 
however, the European beet crop jumped from 
5 to 7 million tons, while the rest of the world 
produced 600,000 tons more, of which Porto 
Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines supplied a 
very large proportion. The immediate cause 
of the depression was, however, the unexpectedly 
rapid recovery in the European beet crop, 
largely, of course, as a result of high protection 
and/or bounties. Cuba made a terrible mistake 
in expanding production in 1922, though it is 
difficult to say that she ought to have known 
better. For even a 5-million-ton capacity in 
Cuba and a European beet crop completely 
restored to the pre-war level f would have been 
required within two or three years, and the 
Cuban restriction policy was based on this 
assumption. Again, however, Cuba was wrong, 
because by 1928-29 there was a further increase 

* At the time of writing, namely, mid- August 1930. 

t I.e, a further addition of 1 miilipn tons to the 1 924-25 
crop. ' ' 


of 2^ million tons in the world's production. 
Of this, I million tons came from Java, more 
than 400,000 tons from Formosa and Japan, 
more than 250,000 tons from Hawaii and the 
Philippines, and the remainder in smaller 
amounts from almost every cane-producing 
country in the world, .The argument that 
restriction by Cuba was responsible for this 
additional increase is very weak. It certainty 
had little to do with the increase in the Java 
crop, for that was almost wholty due to the 
introduction of a new high-yielding variety 
of cane. The same is true of Formosa and 
Japan, where the increase was undoubtedly due 
to a high protective tariff, while the U.S. tariff 
was responsible for the increase from Flawaii 
and the Philippines. Tariff protection also 
accounts for much of the increase from tlie 
rest of the world, and restriction in Cuba 
can hardty be made directly responsible for 
an increase elsewhere of more than 200- 
300,000 tons at the most. Since the sugar 
famine, the consumers of the world, or their 
Governments, have been determined to develop 
supplies under their own control, no matter 
what the cost. The lower the price of sugar, the 
more tariff protection or bounties have iDeen 
increased. Cuba has, in fact, been very largely 
the innocent victim of the consumer, who has 
deliberately preferred to obtain his supplies in 
a more expensive way than was econoniically 
necessary. This is not to say, however, that 
the existing producers in Cuba might all have 
continued in existence if the world had required 
a 5-million-ton crop, or even more, from Cuba. 
As this study will show in detail, the i\merican- 
owned mills are in general much lower-cost 
producers than the older and smaller Cuban- 
owned mills, which produce about one-third of 
the output of the island. The Cuban Govern- 
ment gave its support to the policy of restriction 
largely in order to prevent the extinction of 
these high-cost producers, and the consequent 
complete domination of American capital, as 
well as the profound disorganisation of the 
economic life of the country which ■would have 
resulted if the process of extinction had been 
wholesale and rapid. Nothing can, however, 
prevent this process in the long run, for the 
Cuban mills have not the necessary finance for 
modernisation even where that is physically 
possible. As weU as the struggle between Cuba 
and the rest of the world, there has been going 
on an equally desperate struggle between the 
high-cost and low-cost producers within Cuba, 
or, in other words, between the Cuban-owned 
mills, with the Cuban Government as an ally, 
and American capital. Properly located, 
organised and equipped, the sugar industry of 
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Cuba would be able to produce 5-10 million tons 
far more cheaply than any country in the world 
with the possible exception of Java. But the 
world does not want sugar on an economic basis. 

Without a proper appreciation of the make- 
up '' of the Cuban sugar industry and the 
general attitude of the Cuban Government, it is 
impossible to \veigh the merits and demerits of 
a policy of control as compared with laissez- 
faire ; hence the justification for the somewhat 
detailed treatment of these matters in the 
foEowing pages. The additional capacity 
created in one form or another from 1922 
onwards was essentially low-cost capacity, and 
while this expansion would certainly have been 
very much smaUer if the prospects of the re- 
covery of the European beet crop had not been 
so completely misjudged, the existing high-cost 
producers would ultimately have been replaced 
by new low-cost producers. But whereas this pro- 
cess might have been gradual, the sudden great 
addition of low-cost capacity to meet a demand 
which was, in fact, satisfied from other sources, 
now necessitated a wholesale retirement of high- 
cost capacity. For even if by artificial control 
the whole existing capacity had been preserved 
until consumption had increased to the requisite 
extent, the high-cost capacity would have very 
quicklj^ been rendered superfluous again by the 
introduction of new low-cost capacity, since if 
the existing marginal producers were making a 
reasonable profit, such new producers would be 
able to reap quite abnormal profits. Under 
laissez-faire, the high-cost producers would first 
be decapitalised in order to facilitate modernisa- 
tion where that was possible, and where that 
was even then uneconomical, plantations and/or 
mills would have been abandoned, and anj?- 
subsequent increase in demand would have been 
met by the establishment of new low-cost 
capacity. In other words, the old high-cost 
small mills and plantations in exhausted land in 
Western Cuba would have been abandoned, and 
new large-scale mifls and plantations would have 
been established on the rich fertile lands of 
Eastern Cuba. But there were two great objec- 
tions to laissez-faire : first, that the old high-cost 
producers were in the main the Cuban-owned 
concerns, and the low-cost producers were 
American concerns, while any new low-cost 
concerns would be the same owing to the lack 
of Cuban capital; and secondly, since the 
extinction of the low-cost producers would be 
on a wholesale scale, owing to the wholesale 
expansion of capacity, a severe contraction of 
Government revenues and widespread unem- 
ployment would have been inevitable. No 
Cuban Government was desirous to see the 
'complete domi^iation of American capital, but, 


what was far more important, no Cuban 
Government dared to face the economic crisis 
which was the inevitable accompaniment of 
laissez-faire, without a struggle. The unemploy- 
ment problem alone would have overthrown any 
Cuban Government even if it did not lead, as 
was extremely likely, to insurrection born of 
starvation. Undoubtedly laissez-faire would 
have been the best policy in the long run from a 
purely economic point of view, but it was in 
practice out of the question for the Govern- 
ment to stand aside, while as usual the high-cost 
producers were unwilling to pass away without 
a struggle. 

Given the practical necessity for some 
attempt at artificial control, there can be no 
question that restriction was the right form of 
control, for the excess of actual and potential 
supplies was far too large to be remedied by any 
scheme of stock-holding. In 1926 the prospects 
of a speedy return to equilibrium were not too 
unfavourable, and it was probably a sound policy 
to maintain control in the simple form of crop 
limitation rather than to make more intricate 
experiments. During 1927, however, the 
prospects were entirely altered by the sudden 
halt in the progress of consumption, and it 
became clear that control must either be 
abandoned or greatly intensified. Cuba chose 
the latter, and probably it was the correct choice, 
for otherwise the sacrifices of the two previous 
years would have been entirely in vain, while 
there was stiU a sporting chance that a wholesale 
collapse might be avoided, even though, as has 
been argued above, the high-cost Cuban-owned 
miUs were ultimately doomed in any case. The 
Export Corporation scheme must also be judged 
better than no control of marketing, though 
ideally the whole crop, and not merely the 
surplus beyond the requirements of the U.S., 
should have been marketed by one authority. 
But such a Single Seller scheme was im- 
practicable on financial grounds, and at that 
time the American mills would not have given 
their support even in the most nominal manner, 
for many of them had already exhausted their 
belief in artificial control and their patience 
with the Cuban Government. As it was, the 
control of 1927-28 broke down because the great 
increase in duty-free supplies to the U.S. market 
actually reduced the amount of sugar which the 
U.S. had to purchase from Cuba, with the result 
that prices went lower and lower, while costs in 
Cuba had been greatly increased by the drastic 
restriction to 4 million tons. At this point there 
was room for a stock-holding scheme : if even 
250,000 tons could have been firmly held by 
producers in Cuba instead of being pressed on to 
the world's markets^ it would have made all the 


difference, for the price might have been maim 
tained near the 3 cent level, and the Cuban mills 
and the Cuban Government might not have lost 
heart so completely as they did. At the same 
time, if any stock-holding could have been 
avoided without causing the loss of all faith in a 
policy of control, so much the better, for Cuba 
would have faced the future clear of what must 
by its nature be a serious encumbrance. But 
Cuba did lose faith, and the American interests 
were able to bring all attempts at control to an 
end. 

The actual handling of the termination of 
control could hardly have been worse ; on this 
point there can be no two opinions. Whether 
Cuba was right to abandon the policy of control 
is obviously a more doubtful issue. From the 
purely economic point of view, it must be 
reiterated that laissez-faire was the only 
ultimately sound policy. But once committed 
to control, it maj^ well be argued that Cuba 
abandoned it just when such success as any 
control could bring was appearing on the 
horizon. During the season 1927-28 the 
world’s visible carry-over had increased by only 

79.000 tons, and before January i, 1929 Cuba 
had disposed of the whole of the previous crop. 
Consumption after its halt in 1926-27 had 
resumed its rapid increase, and if Cuba had 
continued to restrict her crop to 4 million tons, 
the total world production in 1928-29 would 
have amounted to just 26 million tons, while 
consumption was eventually to reach nearly 

900.000 tons more than this amount. Stocks 
would therefore have been reduced well below 
2 million tons, and with a continued increase of 
consumption, the position might have gradually 
righted itself, for the expansion of tariff-pro- 
tected and bounty-fed supplies had already 
approached its limits. Admittedly much of this 
reasoning is in the light of subsequent history, 
while the final outcome is, even so, highly con- 
jectural. But at least it may be said that a 
policy of continued control had a reasonably 
sporting chance. As it was, Cuba produced a 
1928-29 crop of 5,156,000 tons, and even with 
prices below the 2 cent level, stocks increased by 

300.000 tons. Within a period of twelve months 
Cuba was forced to resume a policy of control, 
and she certainly did so in circumstances far less 
favourable than they would have been if control 
of some sort had been maintained continuously. 

Before consideration is given to the market- 
ing control of 1929-30, a word must be said as to 
the immediate results of the restriction years on 
the financial position of individual producers ; 
in other words, were the prices realised for the 
restricted crops sufficient to compensate the 
increased costs of production of those restricted 


crops ? On the whole the balance probably lay 
in favour of producers. Put crudely, the 10 per 
cent, restriction of. 1925-26 hurt no one very 
much, while it certainly had a stimulating effect 
on prices. The 1926-27 restriction to 4| miUion 
tons was more drastic even than it appears, 
for the acreage of cane was larger than in 
the previous year, but with an average price 
of nearly 3 cents most, producers, probably 
covered their costs. The still more drastic 
restriction of 1927-28 undoubtedly increased 
costs more than proportionately, while prices 
were depressed to a 2| cent average level, so that 
a substantial number of producers probably lost 
money. It must be remembered that the over- 
head costs of the low'-cost producers are more 
than proportionately heavier than those of the 
high-cost concerns, and therefore it does not 
follow that if the marginal producers made ends 
meet, the low-cost producers made any consider- 
able profit, though a few undoubtedly were able 
to do so. Taking the three years together, the 
balance, as has been said, probably lay wdth the 
producers, a conclusion tvhich is supported by 
the improvement in the cash position of many 
American companies during the period, and by 
the fact that no important Cuban mill was 
forced to suspend operations. 

It remains to consider the Co-operative 
Export Agency of 1929. The great argument 
put forward in favour of marketing control as 
opposed to restriction of output by the American 
leaders of the industry was that competition in 
production would continue even if competition 
in marketing was ruled out: that centralised 
marketing would not therefore bolster up the 
less efficient producers as did crop restriction, 
and that those concerns who could not make 
ends meet would now quietly be forced out of 
existence. In theory this is undoubtedly true, 
but in fact the scheme was virtually forced on to 
the Americans by the Cuban Government and 
the Cuban-owned mills, and the latter hoped to 
use it in self-preservation, vffiile the Cuban 
Government approved of it for that very reason. 
There can be no doubt that the scheme was 
intended not merely to put a stop to '' weak ” 
selling, but to force up prices to a reasonable 
level by putting any excess supply into storage. 
The argument was that if half-a-million tons 
or so could be held up for a twelvemonth, 
consumption would have outrun production; 
such a hope was not entirely unjustified. But 
the prevention of weak selling as well as any 
such stock-holding demanded adequate financial 
backing. Cuba herself was powerless in this 
respect, and though great efforts were made to 
secure the co-operation of American banks, the 
latter were not in the mood for^a gamble after 


the 'Wali Street crash, while those already 
actively interested in the Cuban sugar industr}^ 
like the National City Bank, had no desire to 
hold out a helping hand to their Cuban-owned 
competitors. Without adequate means to 
finance the mills, the efforts of the Export 
Agency in the spring of 1930 to hold the price at 
2 cents were foredoomed to failure, especially 
when they had complicated the task by not 
getting rid of their old crop sugar. That the 
objective of the Agenc}" was to exercise some 
control over the general level of prices, and not 
merely to prevent weak selling, is clear from the 
the history of its operations : it carried the 
prevention of weak selling to the point of no 
sales at all. Even the prevention of weak 
selling demands some means of financing those 
producers whose want of finance is the reason 
for the weak selling, but the Export Agency 
was powerless even in this limited field. 

Whether a large-scale stock-holding scheme 
would have been sounder or not, however, 
centralised marketing would undoubtedly have 
been of inestimable benefit to Cuba during the 
last ten years. It has special limitations in 
the case of Cuba, because Cuba, unlike Java, 
is surrounded by many competitors whose out- 
put is large enough to enable them to step in 
and fill the gap, should Cuba withhold supplies 
for too long a period : it cannot give Cuba any 
real monopolistic control. But centralised 
marketing is the logical development in any 

IL— THE POSITION AND 

The c. and f. price New \^ork averaged a 
fraction over 4 cents for the month of January, 
1921 : for the month of December 1921 the 
average only just succeeded in keeping above 
2 cents. The total imports into the U.S.A. in 
1921 were only some 400,000 tons less than 
in 1920, but imports from Cuba dropped by 
nearly i million tons. During the sugar 
famine, supplies had been obtained from a 
variety of unusual sources, and the U.S. im- 
porters were apparently in no hurry to patronise 
Cuba again on the former scale. For in Janu- 
ary 1921 a law was passed in Cuba prohibit- 
ing all sales by individual mills, and providing 
that the whole of the 1921 crop, apart from 
such tonnage as had already been sold forward, 
should be handed over to a body known as 
the Cuban Finance Committee. This com- 
mittee was composed of certain leading pro- 
ducers and the representatives of the American 
banks in Cuba. An advance was to be made 
against all sugar as it was produced and con- 
signed to the Committee, which would make 
sales as opportunity offered : the surplus pro- 
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market where the sellers are many and the 
buyers are few, and it has obviously special 
advantages where the sellers have the advantage 
of a tariff preference for more than half their 
crop. ^ That Cuba ever will develop such an 
organisation may be doubted for many reasons, 
not the least of which is that as the industry 
passes more and more into American hands; the 
units will become fewer and larger, and com- 
bination will render any co-operative scheme 
far less necessary than it has been in the past. 

It would perhaps have been more logical, 
and certainly more usual, to place these personal 
conclusions by the author at the end rather than 
at the beginning. A study of the Cuban sugar 
industry during recent years must, however, 
be of a somewhat detailed and many-sided 
character, and the present procedure has been 
adopted mainly in the hope that a general 
conspectus of the subject may be of assistance, 
and that the author’s conclusions may provide 
a hypothesis with which the reader may com- 
pare his own impressions as he proceeds. Since 
the primary object of this study is not to state 
a case but to provide the reader with material 
on which to form his own judgements, the 
above conclusions will not be further directly 
elaborated. In such problems as those now 
under discussion there can be no final judge- 
ment, and the reader’s own conclusions are 
likely to be at least as important as those of 
anyone else. 

PROSPECTS IN 1921 - 22 . 

ceeds would eventually be divided amongst the 
mills in proportion to their production. The 
scheme was designed to prevent weak selling 
by mills whose normal methods of securing 
financial accommodation had been disturbed 
by the collapse of the Cuban banks, and in 
general to try and prevent any further fall in 
price, for at that time 4 cents seemed a ruinous 
price level after the 22 cents of 1920. It is not 
proposed to study the operations of the Finance 
Committee in detail, for its history has only 
a transient interest. Since the U.S. importers 
naturally disliked its monopolistic character, 
they purchased elsewhere rather than from 
Cuba, so far other supplies were available at 
roughly equivalent prices. As a result, the 
Finance Committee not only failed to stop the 
decline of prices, but failed to sell as much as 
Cuba might otherwise have sold at these prices. 
On the other hand, without the scheme weak 
selling might have carried the price down to 
2 cents at the beginning rather than the end 
of the year; and on balance this might have 
been worse for Quba than the actual results. 


In any case, the scheme was terminated at the 
end of the year, at the request of a large^ pro- 
portion of the industry, . the general opinion 
being that, though conditions would have been 
bad in any case, this control of marketing had 
only served to make them infinitely worse. 
The Cuban crop of 1921 was only a little 
larger than that of 1920, but the reduced 
demand from the U.S.A,, combined with 
the considerable increase in the European 
beet crop and the poverty engendered by the 
general trade depression, resulted in a carry- 
over of nearly 850,000 tons on January i, 
1922.* Any appreciable carry-over in Cuban 
ports was an unheard-of phenomenon, and 
there is little wonder that the price was so 
depressed. But with the beginning of 1922, 
demand began to revive with amazing vigour. 
The Cuban crop of 1922 was almost exactly the 
same as that of the previous year, and the 
European beet crop, which in 1920-21 had 
showed a recovery of more than i million tons 
was only 300,000 tons larger in 1921-22. Prices 
began Jo rise, reaching an average of 3 cents 
c. and f. New York for June 1922, and 3*5 for 
July, while after a break in September the 
advance was resumed, and for December the 
average was 3*9 cents. Apparently thriving 
on this advance in price, demand grew daily 
stronger : the U.S.A. consumed i million tons 
more than in 1921, and imported from Cuba 
1*2 million tons more. The result was that by 
January i, 1923, the whole of the carry-over 
from the 1921 crop, and the whole of the 1922 
crop, had been disposed of, and stocks in Cuba 
were negligible. The European beet crop of 
1922-23 registered a further advance of | 
million tons, but at approximately 4 ^ million 
tons it was still only one-half of the pre-war 
production. The only disturbing factor from 
the point of view of Cuba was the possible effects 
of the successive increases of the United States 
tariff. The full duty had been raised by the 
President in virtue of his emergency powers, 
from 1*256 cents which had been in effect since 
1914, to 2*0 cents in May 1921. This raising of 
the tariff was intended to secure two main 
objects : to preserve the existing scale of 
U.S. domestic production through the price 
slump which was obviously in progress, and 
then later, to increase the scale of production so 
that the U.S. might become less dependent on 
foreign supplies, and thus make impossible any 
repetition of the recent sugar famine. The 

* Harvesting in Cuba usually begins in the latter half of 
December, though in recent years grinding has been prohibited 
before Januaiy 1, and in one year January 15. Hew cane is 
planted in the autumn of the previous year, but ratoonage is 
almost universal, i.e, the cane is cut down at harvest, and shoots 
again by itself. ^ 


general revision of the U.S. tariff, was due in 
1922. Proposals for aYiirtlier increase were 
fought tooth and nail, by the American sugar 
interests in Cuba, but despite ail their eiideav- ^ 
ours, the full rate of duty was raised to 2*206 
cents in September 1922. This very greatly 
increased protection would obviously tend to 
increase the U.S. domestic production, but 
opinions as to the probable or possible extent 
of the increase varied enormously. , The high 
prices of 1919-20 had led to an increase in the 
U.S. beet sugar production from a level of 
650-700,000 tons to over 950,000 tons. This 
increase was more or less maintained in 1921-22, 
but in 1922-23 the crop fell to 600,000 tons. 
It was clear, therefore, that high prices could 
stimulate production, but beyond that the 
matter was largely guess-work. High prices 
had greatly increased the Louisiana cane crop, 
but this crop, even at 300,000 tons, was really 
an insignificant factor. Porto Rico had not 
responded much to the high prices of 1920, 
though clearly the island could produce con- 
siderably more. But by far the greatest 
potential danger to Cuba lay in Hawaii, and 
still more in the Philippines. " The higher tariff 
would almost certainly result in greatly in- 
creased production here, though it might take 
some considerable time to build up the requisite 
labour force in Hawaii, and to effect the 
necessary general industrial development in 
the Philippines. That Cuban sugar interests 
feared the results of the new tariff is evidenced 
by their unparalleled efforts to defeat it. 

What policy would have been adopted by 
a Dictator of the Cuban industry surveying 
the position on New Year's Day 1923 ? Though 
such a personage was, of course, at that time 
non-existent, the question itself merits attention 
because it is precisely what every producer 
of Cuban sugar, whether American or Cuban 
by nationality, was asking himself at approxi- 
mately that date, and while it is always a 
difficult operation to put oneself back in time 
and to assume an ignorance of what has actually 
happened since, the effort is perhaps worth 
while on this occasion. The major factors in 
the situation have already been sketched. At 
nearly 4 cents c. and f . New York, the price was 
already extremely remunerative, and it seemed 
certain that the cumulative rise, which had 
been in progress for nearly a year was by no 
means at an end : 1923 was fairly certain to 
be a really prosperous year, even if consump- 
tion, after its .enormous increase in 1922, 
were to show little or no expansion, while the 
Cuban crop about to be harvested would 
almost certainly be reduced owing to prolonged 
drought. But was there any reason to suppose 
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that, even if temporarily checked, consumption 
would not resume its expansion very shortly? 
Demand seemed very inelastic, and with the 
revival of general prosperity now fully under 
way in the U.S., and apparently dawning in 
Europe, there seemed every prospect that at 
least the pre-war annual average increase of 
3 per cent, would be required, and very 
likely more. Even the 1922 consumption was 
no greater than the immediate pre-war con- 
sumption, Assuming, therefore, a steady 
increase in consumption, could the Western 
world obtain such increased supplies without 
recourse to Cuba? There were obviously 
two possible sources : an increase in the 
domestic production of the U.S., under the 
stimulus of the new higher tariff, and the rapid 
restoration of the European beet industry to 
something like its pre-war proportions. The 
former would undoubtedly take place, but it 
would probably be some years before the actual 
tonnage increase would be appreciable in com- 
parison with world production. The restoration 
of the European beet industry would also 


presumably take place, but, judged by the 
slow advance to date, it seemed very im- 
probable that the process would be completed 
within five or even more years. For at any 
rate four or five years, it seemed certain that 
any large increase of supplies would have to 
come from Cuba, and by installing up-to-date 
milling machinery and extending the whole 
scale of operations, it might be possible for 
Cuba to compete with even the most highly 
protected or bounty-fed producers, while, as 
the memory of the sugar famine grew more 
dim, the consumer might not be so willing 
to pay for such protected supplies. It 
seems, in fact, more than probable that our 
Cuban Dictator would have arranged for a 
considerable expansion of the island's produc- 
tion, perhaps of the order of one-third to one- 
half million tons annually for the next three 
years or so at least, while he would have pushed 
on with the modernisation of milling plant, 
and sought by all possible means to improve 
methods of cultivation and so reduce also the 
cost of cane to the mills. 


III.— THE CAPITAL ORGANISATION OF THE INDUSTRY. 


With the general conclusion that nothing 
much was to be feared either as the result of 
the new U.S. tariff or from the European beet 
industry, and that therefore a policy of ex- 
pansion was the policy for Cuba, many of 
the leaders of the Cuban sugar industry agreed. 
But it is now necessary to attempt some 
description of the varied and manifold interests 
which compose that industry, for the divergent 
attitudes and policies of these different interests 
have been of very considerable consequence in 
the last ten years. As was said earlier, the 
nineteenth-century Cuban sugar industry was 
managed and owned almost entirely by the 
Cubans themselves, but the tremendous ex- 
pansion of the period 1902-14, and equally 
the expansion during the war period, was 
largely the work of American capital. By 
1922 American capital owned at least a con- 
trolling interest in some 85 mills out of the 
188 mills which operated in the 1921-22 
season. These 85 mills produced 53 per cent, 
of the output. In addition to these American 
mills there are a certain number of other 
foreign-owned mills, and purely Cuban interests 
produced only about one-third of the output, 
though they owned considerably more than 
that proportion of mills, for broadly speaking 
the larger mills are all foreign-owned, the really 
.large ones all being American-owned. Thus 
the firsj: broad dine of division is one of nation- 


ality, but consideration of this factor may be 
postponed pending further analysis of the 
American interests. 

The pre-war American investment was 
almost wholly by private interests ; it was not 
until the war period that the banks and trust 
companies took a hand, notably the National 
City Bank and the Royal Bank of Canada. 
The American Atlantic sea-board refineries 
became in many cases interested directly in 
Cuban mills, and banks had interests in these 
refineries, while in one or two cases the re- 
fineries virtually own their own banks. In 
addition, the banks, and especially the two 
already mentioned, had developed an ordinary 
banking business in Cuba on an extensive scale, 
and played a large part in the normal financing 
of the sugar mills, both Amexican and Cuban. 
It is impossible to disentangle the precise 
relations of private interests, bank interests and 
refinery interests, but it may be observed that 
many attempts lead to most erroneous con- 
clusions. Thus it is frequently said that the 
banks to-day control at least half the crop, and 
that even this proportion was far exceeded in 
1922. The accuracy of this statement depends 
entirely on the meaning attached to the word 
^‘ control.'' The two banks above mentioned had 
in 1920 made extensive loans on the security of 
sugar stocks, etc. for the ordinary purposes of 
crop financing and when the catastrophic price- 
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fall occurred, the seciiritj.^ for these loans was no 
longer adequate collateral. A number of com- 
panies could not proAude more collateral, still 
less repay the loans, and the banks therefore 
had to take OA-^er these companies. The 
National City Bank brought together the com- 
panies left on its hands into the General Sugar 
Est ates Corporation , the directors being nominees 
of the bank : this group AAuth its eight centrals 
accounted for an output of about 300,000 tons. 
The Royal Bank of Canada had to take OA’-er 
companies OAvning 14 centrals, AAuth a total 
output of rather under 300,000 tons. Even in 
1922 the banks directly controlled not more 
than, say, 15 per cent, of the Cuban crop, and 
since the Bank of Canada has recently succeeded 
in selling some of its companies, the direct 
control to-da^^ is probably not more than 10 
per cent. Indirectly the banks are far more 
interested, first through loans made on sugar 
for ordinary crop financing purposes, and 
secondly by the fact that they acted as under- 
AATiters for numerous issues of bonds. But 
this gives no more and no less control than is 
ordinarily the case Avhere an industry requires 
temporary financial assistance from the banks. 
The banks certainly have '' control '' of a sort 
in all such cases, but such " control ” must 
not be confused Avith the direct "control'' 
or virtual operation of concerns A¥hich are the 
property of the banks. 

The extent of control by the Atlantic 
seaboard refineries is also often greatly ex- 
aggerated if any reasonable meaning is attached 
to the word. Thus an article in the periodical 
Concerning Sugar, dated May 1922, asserts 
that of the 85 American-OAvned mills in Cuba, 
no less than 49 are either owned outright by 
American refinery companies, or are affiliated 
to them by interlocking officers and directorates, 
and that these 49 mills have an average capacity 
more than double that of the remaining Ameri- 
can mills, and nearly three times that of 
the Cuban and European-owned mills. The 
validity of this analysis need not be called in 
question, but the reader is obviously invited to 
infer the existence of a vast sugar-producing 
and refining trust. The fact that one, or even 
tAvo or three, of the directors of a refining 
company are also directors of one or more sugar 
mills, does not imply that the refinery controls 
the policy of those mills any more than that 
the mills control the refinery. Naturally sugar 
mills are not averse to the establishment of 
contacts with a refinery and vice versa, but 
it is a long step from a liaison of this kind to 
control in any real meaning of the term. It 
may be observed that Concerning Sugar is a 
publication of the United -States Beet Sugar 


Association, and that this article appeaivd 
during the tariff negotiations of 1922. The 
real position appears to be as follows. In 1922 
the American Sugar Refining Company had 
recently acquired Centrals Canagiia and Jaroim, 
though the latter had only been built in 1021 ; 
it has since been expanded until it is m.uv the 
largest sugar mill in the Avorld. In 1022 the 
American Sugar Refining Company therefore 
controlled only about 70-80,000 tons fU' sugar; 
in 1928-29 this had risen to neaiiA" 200,000 tons 
Avith the expansion of Jaronii, but even this is 
only about 12-15 per cent, of its raAV sugar 
requirements. Secondly, the United Fruit 
Company, Avhich OAvns the ReA^ere Refinery at 
CharlestoAAm, Mass., also owns two centrals, . 
Boston and Preston, Avith a combined output 
of some 260,000 tons, Avhich is approximately 
the output of the refinery. Thirdly, the Cuban 
American Sugar Company OAvns six mills in 
Cuba, including the contiguous properties of 
Chaparra and Delicias Achich are operated as 
a single unit and form the largest sugar estate 
in the AAmrld : these six centrals produce about 
300,000 tons. The Company owns the Colonial 
Sugars Refinery at Gramercy, together AAith 
sugar lands in Louisiana, and also the Cardenas 
Refinery in Cuba, AAffich refines mainly for 
local consumption. In this case the Company's 
raAV sugar production someAAbat exceeds the 
requirements of its refineries. Fourthly, the 
McCahan Refinery at Philadelphia is OA\med by 
a number of companies under the Aurtual control 
of the house of Rionda. The Rionda group 
now account for about i million tons* of raw 
sugar, whereas the McCahan refinery meltings 
amount only to a quarter of this amount. No 
other refineries appear to own a controlling 
share in Cuban mills, nor do other sugar- 
producing companies control refineries. The 
position is quite as much that sugar-producing 
companies control refineries as the reA^erse 
position, and my conclusion stated in general 
terms is that in 1929 producers and refiners 
were directly associated to the extent of about 
I million tons, or 20 per cent, of the Cuban 
crop. In 1922 the extent of refinery control 
was perhaps greater than this. The Warner 
Sugar Corporation had its huge refinery at 
Edgewater, N.J,, and owned Central Miranda 
with an output of 70-80,000 tons. The 
Warner Corporation was one of the concerns 
taken over by the National City Bank in 1921, 
and in 1927 the Bank sold the refinery to the 
National Sugar Refining Company, thus separat- 
ing the previous vertical combination. Before 

* Not including General Sugars Corporation, which it has 
virtually managed and whose output it has sold since March 
1929 , 


1922 the Pennsylvania Sugar Company’s Re- 
finery at Philadelphia was leased by the 
Atkins group which virtually controlled the 
Punta Allegre Sugar Company with its six 
centrals and an output of 300,000 tons of raw 
sugar : the refinery has since then been 
handed back to the Pennsylvania Company, 
probably under pressure from the National 
City Bank, which has a large say in the general 
conduct of Punta Allegre. But against this 
must be set the development of Jaronu by 
the American Sugar Refining Company, The 
true position is most difficult to assess at any 
date, but if we regard 20 per cent, of the Cuban 
crop, as definitely associated with American 
refineries, we have a sufficiently sound working 
proposition for the purposes of the present 
stu%% while in addition there is some liaison in 
many other cases, either by ownership of 
shares or by common officers or directorates. 

To obtain a reasonably complete picture 
of the organisation of American capital in the 
Cuban sugar industrj" it is necessary to make 
it clear that there are still other concerns with 
effective control over a number of mills : 
combination has, in fact, proceeded to a very 
considerable extent. Mention has already been 
made of the two groups associated with the 
National City Bank and the Royal Bank of 
Canada, and also of the Czarnikow-Rionda 
group. This last named, with its control of 
over I million tons, is by far the largest group, 
and its policy in any given situation naturally 


carries great weight. Its backbone is composed 
of the Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation and the 
Cuban Trading Company : the former owns 
thirteen centrals, and the latter five centrals, 
including Manati, which is very large. The 
Punta Allegre Sugar Company is another 
combine controlling six centrals with a combined 
output of about 375,000 tons. Other large 
concerns are the Cuban American Sugar 
Company, with an output of 300,000 tons from 
its six centrals ; the Cuban Dominican Sugar 
Corporation, with an output of 200,000 tons 
from its seven Cuban centrals, and the Guanta- 
namo Sugar Company, with an output of 

65.000 tons from three centrals : these concerns 
are nominally quite independent of each other, 
but the fact that the same two persons hold 
important offices in all three may betoken 
some co-ordination of outlook and policy. 
Finally, mention must be made of the Cuba 
Company with its two large centrals producing 

120.000 tons, and it must not be forgotten that 
the American Sugar Refining Company and 
the United Fruit Company also each have two 
large centrals, as mentioned above. Thus 
the American capital in Cuban sugar is cen- 
tralised and syndicated to a very considerable 
extent, and in this respect offers a striking 
contrast to the purely Cuban-owned concerns, 
which rarely own more than one central, and 
as has been said, even that is on the average 
much smaller than the average of the American 
centrals. 


IV.--THE FATEFUL DECISIO 

It is now possible to return to the discussion 
of the situation on New Year’s Day 1923, and 
to consider the attitude and policies of these 
variously interested parties in comparison wdth 
the conclusions which, it was suggested, might 
have been reached by a Dictator for the industry 
as a whole. The interests of the two banks 
may be considered first. Put shortly, they 
had incurred ‘‘ bad debts,” and with bad debts 
the only alternative to WTiting them off is to 
try and convert such assets as exist into 
propositions which will in time pay off the debt. 
No one, least of all perhaps a bank, likes 
writing off a loss, and in view of the not un- 
promising outlook, there was a strong case for 
a policy of modernising and enlarging the mills 
left on their hands in the hope that, with 
satisfactory prices and reduced costs, they 
would eventually convert them into satis- 
factory investments, or be able to sell them off 
at remunerative prices. Even if the policy 
• of increasing production to the point of lowest 


I TO EXPAND PRODUCTION. 

costs was copied by other mills, and over- 
production resulted, the banks still hoped that 
with the strength of their financial resources 
their, mills could be brought to a level of costs 
lower than many would be able to reach, 
especially the small family-owned Cuban con- 
cerns, and that therefore they would survive 
until a new equilibrium w^as reached. Accord- 
ingly, the two banks decided on a vigorous 
policy of expansion to secure lowest costs— 
indeed they had already set things in motion 
during 1922. 

The attitude of the refineries owning mills 
in Cuba is somewhat less easy to summarise. 
They have one big common bond with the rest 
of the industry, namely, opposition to a high 
tl.vS. tariff on sugar. For these Atlantic 
seaboard refineries deal only with imported 
sugar, and therefore any increase in the U.S. 
domestic production means less demand for 
their imported product. Provided that a 
refinery produces for itself on approximately 


the same scale as its competitors, it is not 
specially averse to high prices within limits, 
since what they may all lose as refiners they 
will gain as producers. But the sugar famine 
had sent prices beyond any such limits, and 
had severety disorganised the refining business, 
while the American Sugar Refining Company, 
which then directly controlled no raw sugar 
supplies, maj^ have felt itself at a disadvantage 
with the refineries which did own Cuban mills, 
such as the Revere Refiner}.^ of the United 
Fruit Co., the Colonial Sugars Refinery of the 
Cuban American Sugar Company, and the 
giant Edgewater refinery which Avas then 
associated with the Warner Corporation's cen- 
tral. Hence the American Sugar Refining 
Company had proceeded to the purchase of 
Centrals Ciinaguia and Jaronu, with the full 
intention of developing the latter to the utmost ; 
they may also have taken note of the very high 
efficiency of the centrals belonging to the United 
Fruit Company. Taken as a whole, however, 
the refineries appear to have remembered that 
though sugar famines occur occasionally, it is 
on balance cheaper to buy sugar than to 
produce it. There has been no other large 
extension of vertical combination; on the 
contrar}^ there has been some separation of 
existing combinations, as noted above. But 
the lead of the American Sugar Refining 
Company in developing Jaronu Was by no 
means disregarded by the industry. 

The attitude of the remaining American mills 
is still less easy to assess. The idea that they, 
one and all, deliberately adopted a policy of 
modernisation and expansion, is probably 
nearly as misleading as the allegation, often 
made by Cubans, that their object in so doing 
*was simply and solely the deliberate extinction 
of the Cuban mills. As to the fact of pretty 
general expansion by the American interests, 
subsequent events leave no doubt, but to say 
that it was the result of a deliberate policy is 
another matter. Account must be taken of 
the difference {a) in the costs of growing sugar 
in the fertile virgin lands of the eastern pro- 
vinces of Camaguey and Oriente, and grinding 
it in a large-scale mill equipped with the latest 
and best machinery, and {b) of the costs of grow- 
ing on the long-used, partially disease-ridden 
lands in the western provinces, and grinding in 
relatively small mills established and equipped* 
often twenty and more years ago. A repre- 
sentative sample group of mills in the east and 
in the west would probably show costs f.o.b. 
to be at least I cent per lb., and more probably 
nearly i cent, lower in the east. Costs of pro- 
duction are peculiarly difficult to calculate — 
reference will be made to*^ this matter later 


on^ — ^but this generalisation gives some idea of 
the order of the magnitude of the difference. 
The expansion of the industry has largely 
taken the form of a steady progress eastwards, 
before the war into Camaguey, and during the 
war into Oriente, and the process does not imply 
a recourse to less suitable land under the pressure 
of a growing world demand, but rather the 
development of new lower-cost sources .of 
suppR. A price of sugar reasonabl}’ remunera- 
tive to producers in the 'western half of the 
island is bound to lead to the establishment 
of ne\v production in the eastern half. At 
the beginning of 1922 prices had risen to 
the 4 cent level, which was certainly profitable 
to the western high-cost mills and .extremely, 
profitable to the low-cost mills in the east, 
■while the prospects were hy no means un- 
favourable even for the more distant future. 
Hence a further development by American 
interests of low-cost production in the east 
naturally took place, while the American mills 
in the western half of the island, fearing greater 
competition from the east, natiiralR sougdit to 
increase their efficiency and capacity in an 
endeavour to balance the lower cost of cane 
in the east by the greatest possible milling 
efficiency. The idea that a deliberate policy 
of expansion was adopted is an unnecessarily 
artificial explanation which rests on no concrete 
evidence whatever. 



Since in my opinion there was no deliberate 
policy of expansion, the idea that American 
capital was plotting the downfall of the purely 
Cuban mills is equally fallacious. But it wfll 
be convenient at this point to survey briefly 
the attitude of the Cubans towards the American 
interests. At the back of the Cuban mind 
is the feeling that all was as well before the 
invasion of American capital as it has lately 
been ill. At first their attitude was one of good- 
humoured contempt, the '' We have been grow- 
ing sugar before you left England, so don’t 
think you can teach us" attitude. The early 
American companies did indeed merit a good 
deal of such contemptuous criticism. The 
erection and operation of the actual sugar mill 
was w’-ell within the scope of their experience, 
but many of them had to buy their experience 
on the agricultural side, and the Cuban cane 
farmers naturally saw to it that they paid a 
suitable price. With their predilection for 
large-scale methods, the Americans preferred 
to purchase their cane from as small a number 
of cane farmers as possible. They therefore 
let out their land in large areas to manager- 
colonos, retaining little control beyond arrang- 
ing the acreage to be planted or w^orked each 
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season. These colonos were able to take 
advantage of the absence of supervision, know- 
ing that the American managers had not the 
necessary knowledge for supervision even if they 
desired to exercise it. They made the Ameri- 
cans pay far more than was really necessary, 
and waxed fat on the excess. Most of them 
lived in the cities and often even abroad, only 
visiting their plantations now and then : on 
material standards the life of these colonos 
before the war was a very pleasant gentlemanly 
affair. In some cases the Americans tried to 
farm part of their lands themselves, but they 
lacked experience; and the salaried official 
in a foreign country could be persuaded only 
with great difficulty to make the effort to gain 
that experience, and to take that interest in 
the land which good farming of any sort 
demands. For a long time their '' administra- 
tion cane,'' i,e. cane grown by the company, 
cost most American mills enormously more 
than buying cane from even the most rapacious 
colono. The Cubans soon began to recognise 
that the Americans were greatly reducing 
milling costs, both by large-scale operations 
and superior plant, and also through a more 
efficient juice extraction, but they felt that the 
Americans were labouring under the delusion 
that mill efficiency was the important thing, 
while in their view this was a secondary con- 
sideration to the actual production of the cane. 
The true doctrine is that neither should be 
sacrificed or neglected to the interests of the 
other, but that each should receive the attention 
necessary to keep abreast with the march of 
agricultural and industrial technique. If the 
Americans are to blame for having devoted all 
their attention to the milling end, they have, 
at any rate, secured results which may be said 
to compare most favourably with anything 
which the Cubans may have effected at the 
agricultural end. 

The good-humoured contempt of the early 
years gradually changed to one of apprehension. 
The Americans were learning something about 
agriculture; they were not indeed following 
the traditional lines of cane farming in Cuba, 
but they were certainly developing with some 
success a technique of their own, an adaptation 
of arable farming in the Middle West, for 
which the wide flat lands of Camaguey 
and Oriente provided a suitable scope. The 
development there during the war period 
changed Cuban apprehensions to downright 
fear. They realised that the whole industry 
was rapidly passing out of their hands. They 
still felt — ^as indeed many do even at the present 
day — that the ' Americans did not yet know 
how to run the sugar industry of Cuba at a 


profit ; they could point to many cases where 
little or no return had yet been obtained 
from expenditures of millions of dollars (except 
during the '' dance of the millions " when any 
fool could make money), and they can still 
do so to-day. But they began to realise that if 
there ever was over-production, it would be 
the Cuban mills which would sink first, not only 
on account of the stronger financial position of 
the American companies, but also because of 
their undoubtedly lower costs of production. 
The crisis of 1921, though relatively short, 
confirmed their worst fears. It was the Cuban 
mills which suffered most, just as it was the 
Cuban banks which had to put up the shutters. 
Finance, indeed, was the weak spot. The 
organisation of banking and of investment in 
Cuba made it most difficult for the ordinary 
half-family purely Cuban concern to raise 
money to rebuild or re-equip its mill on modern 
lines, while in many cases it was useless to do 
this because physically impossible to obtain the 
greater supplies of cane needed for an economical 
large-scale milling plant. It was still more 
difficult to launch completely new enterprises 
in competition with the iVmericans in far-off 
Oriente. Hence Cuban capital had played a 
relatively small part in the expansion of the 
industry up to 1920, and after the banking 
crisis of that year it could obviously play only 
a still smaller part. The fears of the Cuban 
sugar producers being thus aroused, made them 
more receptive towards the preachings of the 
Cuban nationalists, especially on the subject 
of the dominance of foreign capital. By 1922 
the attitude of the purely Cuban mills was 
one of fear, and the hatred which fear inspires. 
They realised that unless the world required a 
large steady increase of supplies, there ^ would 
not be room for all, and that even if this con- 
dition were fulfilled, the Americans would in- 
crease their already too large hold on the 
industry. There was, however, one real bond 
between the Cuban and American interests, 
namely, their united opposition to a higher 
U.S. sugar tariff. Throughout the summer of 
1922 the two interests had fought side by side, 
and the defeat of their combined efforts made 
them feel the common victims of a great disaster. 
Moreover, the rise in the price of sugar during 
1922 lulled their fears at least temporarily, and 
it was clearly no time to arouse Cuban public 
opinion or try and enlist the aid of the Govern- 
ment. The Cuban is temperamental in the 
extreme : one minute he feels exalted to the 
heavens and wildly optimistic, and the next he 
is in the depths of depression and despair. 
Cast down by his failure to defeat the tariff, 
he soon took comfort in the steady rise in prices, 


and as tlie 4 cent level of January 1923 be- 
came the 6 cent level of April, he became con- 
vinced that all was well, and set about expand- 
ing production with nearly as much will as his 
American rivals, though with far less means. 

It seemed advisable to undertake this some- 
what lengthy analysis of the situation towards 
the end of 1922 because of the rather wide- 
spread idea that the expansion of the Cuban 
crop to the 5-million mark was, so to speak, 
the inevitable culmination of the expansion 
begun during the war years. Such an idea is 
erroneous and extremely misleading. Broadly 
speaking, the crops of the five years 1919-23 
all ran a little below the 4 million mark : the 
crop of 1923 was only 3*6 million tons, owing to 
bad \¥eather, and even the 1924 crop only just 
exceeded 4 millions. There are no satisfactory 
statistics of acreage under cane for this period, 
but it is fairly clear that new planting ceased 
abruptly on the termination of the war, 
since for five years there was no increase in the 
crop. Even with a 4-million ton crop, Cuba 
would probably have experienced difficulties 
as the result of the sudden restoration of the 


European beet crop, but these would have been 
trifling in comparison with the troubles entailed 
by a 3-million ton crop. The leaders of the 
sugar industry, whether from the iiarro\¥ point 
of view of the profits of their particular con- 
cerns, or from the broad point of, view of the 
good of the industry as a whole, committed a 
terrible error when they decided on a policy 
of further expansion. Their, crucial mistake 
lay in supposing that the restoration of the 
European beet industry would take at least 
another five to seven years to accomplish. 
Even looking backwards, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to say that they ought to have known 
better : as has been suggested, a Dictator 
would probably have ordered expansion at the 
rate of one-third, or even one-half, million tons 
a year. This is not a case of unreasonable 
optimism by the entrepreneur function, still 
less an instance of the blind folty which 
sometimes appears to overtake the capitalist 
system : it was just a wholly excusable error 
of judgment, though if it had been entirely 
inexcusable, the penalty could hardly have 
been worse. 


V.— PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION AND PRICES, 1923 - 26 . 


The actual course of events may now be 
compared with the expectations thereof. Dur- 
ing 1923 everything went according to plan. 
The Cuban crop was, as has been said, 400,000 
tons below normal owing to drought, and this 
sent prices in April and May well above 6 cents. 
As it became clear that consumption was not 
exceeding that of the previous year, prices soon 
began to decline, but were still about the 5| 
cent level in the last two months of the year. 
The European beet crop of 1923-24, then being 
harvested, showed an increase of i million tons, 
and the American beet crop showed a sub- 
stantial recovery from the low figure of 1922-23. 
The Cuban crop of the spring of 1924 returned 
to the 4-million mark, and it became clear that 
cane production was expanding not only in the 
U.S. possessions and the Philippines under the 
influence of the increased tarifi protection, but 
pretty generally throughout the world. For the 
season September i, 1923-24, the total world 
production of sugar was nearly 2 million tons 
greater at approximately 20 million tons, but 
after its rest during the previous season, con- 
sumption once more leaped up by 2 million 
tons, and the visible supply on September i, 
1924, was reduced by 230,000 tons to the low 
level of 982,000 tons. Prices, however, were on the 


decline, and had reached 3*3 cents average for 
July, though August was better, and September 
October and November all averaged over 
4 cents. This check to the price-fall is some- 
what extraordinary in view of the obviously 
large European beet crop then being harvested, 
and at least a strong presumption in favour of a 
much larger crop shortly to come from Cuba. 
The explanation presumably lies in the almost 
complete exhaustion of visible stocks in Europe, 
and their very low level in the U.S.A. : the 
world had, in fact, calculated things just a 
trifle too finely in allowing prices to decline 
quite so far during the summer months. 

We now come to the season 1924-25 and its 
complete destruction of the expectations of 
1922 . As soon as the European beet crop began 
to come seriously into the market the price of 
sugar rapidly fell away. For the month of 
December 1924 the c. and f. New York price 
averaged 3*41 cents, and 3 cents was touched : 
for the month of January the average was only 
2-8 cents. The Cuban crop then began to arrive, 
but for a time the rebuilding of depleted refinery 
and probably also other invisible stocks, ab- 
sorbed such supplies as were put on the market. 
During February, March and April, Cuban 
sellers were making desperate efforts to arrest 
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the fall in prices and restore at least a 3 cent 
level. But by May i, 1925, there were no less 
than 1,158,000 tons in Cuban port warehouses, 
and probably a considerable amount more held 
back at the mills. By June i port stocks had 
increased by a further 150,000 tons, and the 
average price for July went below 2| cents. 
On October i there were still nearly 600,000 
tons in Cuban ports, and during that month 
prices hnalty collapsed. The average for 
October came out at a fraction over 2 cents, but 
quotations had been down to 1*94 cents. In 
the last two months of the year there was a 
recovery to a 2J cent level, since as well as 
the huge increase in production, there was also 
proceeding a record increase in world con- 
sumption. The world's statistical consumption 
in 1924-25 may be put at the round figure of 
23 million tons, an increase of no less than 3 
million tons on the previous season. World 
production in 1924-25 may be put at 237 
million tons, an increase of 3-6 million tons on 
the previous season. Of this increase, the 
European beet crop contributed 2 million tons, 
Cuba just over i million tons, American beet 
crops 200,000 tons, while the remaining 
400,000 tons came from the other cane-pro- 
ducing countries, in which those enjojung the 
protection of the U.S. tariff were again con- 
spicuous. On September i, 1925, the world's 
visible 'supply stood at 1,612,000 tons as con- 
pared with 982,000 tons a j’ear previously. 
Even if invisible stocks were above the normal 
level of convenience — a matter of considerable 
doubt— it nevertheless seems worth drawing 
attention to the fact that an excess production 
of 600,000 tons on a total of 23,000,000 tons, 
or a little over 2| per cent., was sufficient to 
drive down prices from an average of 4’i8 cents 
for the calendar year 1924 to 2-57 cents for 
1925, or nearly 40 per cent. 

The Cuban industry, and indeed the sugar 
producers of the world, were stunned with 
surprise by the sudden enormous increase in 
supplies : they might just as well have been 
stunned by the enormous increase in demand, 
if supplies had merely fulfilled expectations. 
Their surprise at the increase of the European 
beet crop was only a little greater than their 
surpidse at the increase in the Cuban crop. 
It may be thought that there was much less 
excuse as regards the Cuban crop, but it must 
be remembered that the Cuban Government 
had no acreage statistics, and even the large 
American combines were planting in complete 
ignorance of each other's programmes. It has 
been said above that the chronic optimism of a 
capitalist system can hardly be blamed for the 
adoption of a policy of expansion, but in the 


execution of that policy the chronic tendency 
for a large number of competing producers to 
overdo things is clearly manifest. For the crop 
might have been even bigger than the 5*1 
million tons which was actually harvested. No 
statistics whatever are available, but it is 
certain that a considerable acreage of cane, 
some say as much as the equivalent of another 
I million tons of sugar, was left uncut, simply 
because the centrals reckoned it was not worth 
the expense of cutting and grinding with prices, 
already in May, down to 2| cents c. and f. New 
York. But even making allowance for this, 
the real surprise to everyone was the increase 
of 2 million tons in the European beet crop. 
Such an increase in a single season was almost 
unbelievable : at the most a doubling of the 
annual | million tons increase of the three 
previous seasons might have been deemed 
possible. What would have happened if con- 
sumption had not also increased by an almost 
unbelievable amount, hardly bears thinking 
about from the producer’s point of view. On 
the other hand, if consumption without the 
inducement of lower piices had increased by 
only 2 million tons, which is quite within the 
bounds of probability, and if production had 
done no more than fulfil expectations — that is 
to say, I million tons extra from Cuba and the 
same from Europe, making a total world crop of, 
say, 2i|- million tons as against a consumption 
of 22 million tons — the situation would have 
been almost equally serious from the consumer's 
point of view. If our imaginary Dictator had 
had charge of world production as well as that 
of Cuba, the consumer would have fared just 
about as badly as in actual fact producers 
fared without him. 

Towards the end of 1925 every man, woman 
and child in Cuba, from the mill-owners and 
mill-managers to the poorest peasants and 
labourers, were depressed to the point of 
despair. At sacrificial " prices the Cuban 
ports were being more or less cleared of stocks, 
a noticeable difference to the situation at the 
end of 1921, but in 1921 there were no large 
invisible stocks in the form of uncut cane 
standing in the fields, and there was no prospect 
of a large increase in the coming crop, as there 
was now. If there was no calamity in the 
weather, it seemed more than probable that 
the crop of 1926 would reach 5| million tons 
at a conservative estimate. The European 
beet crop then being harvested would appar- 
ently reach at least 7I million tons, and some 
further increase must be anticipated from other 
cane-producing countries, though bad weather 
had considerably reduced the U.S. beet crop. 
The sugar crops of the Far East were up to 


normal, and Java during the^ summer of 1925 
(which crop is reckoned statistically amongst 
the world crops of 1925--26) had harvested in 
a favourable season 2*3 million tons as com- 
pared with 2-0 millions the previous year. The 
outlook was for a world crop of roughly 25 
million tons. This meant that consumption 
must increase another 2 million tons, following 
the phenomenal increase of 3 million tons in 
the previous season, and even that would effect 
no reduction in stocks. As the European beet 
harvest drew to a close, fulfilling expectations 
with a crop of 7*6 million tons, and as the Cuban 
campaign began to get fully under way, despair 
in Cuba began to turn to desperation. The 
planters began to feel that full production 
would knock the bottom out of the market 
altogether, and the Government, that unless 
something was done, popular desperation would 
shortly turn to violence. The stage W' as being 
rapidly set for restriction as the only possible 
remedy in a situation where a definite remedy 
of some sort was now deemed absolutely 
necessary. 

At this point it will be as well to offer 
certain conclusions as to costs of production 
in Cuba. It is extremely difficult to generalise 
about costs in any form, owing to the fact that 
the mills purchase about 85 per cent, of their 
cane from cane farmers, who receive payment 
in the form of a percentage of the weight of 
sugar in their cane at an official average price 
which is calculated by Government officials 
every fortnight during the harvest. If, there- 
fore, the selling price of sugar is high, the cost 
of cane to the mills is high, and therefore their 
total costs are likely to be high. A milFs costs 
of producing sugar vary, therefore, from year 
to year, sometimes by a large percentage * thus 
for the 1921-22 season the U.S. tariff commis- 
sion estimated the net cost at the mills, in- 
cluding interest but excluding selling expenses, 
at 2*14 cents, but for the 1922-23 season at 
3*67 cents, the difference being due almost 
wholly to an increase in the price at which 
the mills purchased their cane, consequent on 
an increase in the selling price of sugar. Even 
if complete statistics of costs at all mills were 
available, such information would therefore be 
of little use, for no reasonable meaning could 
be attached to averages calculated from it. 
The only reasonable meaning which can be 
attached to such a question as '' What are the 
costs of production in Cuba? is “ What price 
is required to maintain the existing, or any 
given, volume of production? 

If such a question is asked with reference 
to the “ long period/* in the technical economic 
sense of that phrase, the price must cover 


depreciation and interest. With regard to the 
latter, it may be observed that while bank 
interest rates are nominally 9-10 per cent., 
actually this is increased by various commis- 
sions, etc., to something nearer 14-13 per cent. : 
the costs of temporary accommodation, at any 
rate for the Cuban-owned mills, are therefore 
high, and in addition most of the mills, Ameri- 
can even more than Cuban, have a considerable 
bonded indebtedness. My personal conclusion, 
based on a large number of estimates by well- 
informed persons, is that in 1924-25 Cuba 
required a price level of 2-5 cents c. and f. 
New York'^' to provide the cane farmer with 
sufficient inducement to continue production, 
to cover the costs of the mills on that basis, 
and to meet the necessary selling and transport 
expenses. Since then, costs have probably 
been reduced owing to improved technique, 
etc., and the figure may now be put at between 
2*30 and 2*40 cents. To this must be added 
a rate of profit suitable for such an investment 
of capital, at the least 5-7 per cent., and it may 
be concluded that the “ marginal cost of pro- 
duction ** of a 4I-5 million ton crop is not 
much below 3 cents, even to-day. Two-thirds 
of the production, however, would probably 
be profitable at 2-25 cents or a little higher. 
Cuba will in due course adjust her sugar in- 
dustry to a 2 cent price level, but that will 
not be within the next five years. When con- 
sideration is given to ‘'prime” costs, the 
problem becomes even more difficult, and any 
conclusions must be still more doubtful. An 
average figure for depreciation and interest 
would be 0'5 cents, and costs on this basis 
would therefore be about 1*85 cents. If the 
selling price of sugar stood at this level, how- 
ever, the cost of cane to the mills would be 
^eatly reduced; as the price falls, so this 
item of cost declines, and even at a low level 
this item^amounts to about one-half of the total 
costs. For practical purposes, everything de- 
pends in the short period on the cane farmer’s 
costs of producing the cane. By reducing his 
expenditure on weeding, etc., by reducing rates 
of wages, and so on, the cane farmer can for 
a year or two produce for a very small sum : 
the advantage of ratoonage is enormous under 
such circumstances. Such a lowering of the 
standard of cultivation is bound to make itself 
felt in reduced yield, if not in reduced acreage, 
before long, but Cuba will probably continue 
to produce 4-I million tons even if the New 
York price remains below 1-5 cents for another 
two years. At the same time, if the world 
ultimately wants such crops from Cuba or an 
increased production, both plantations and 

* The f.o.b. equivalent- u'ould be 0-15 to 0;20 cents lower. 


mills will be in no physical state to respond 
for some time, even if the price rises 
considerably. 

These remarks will at least illustrate the 
difficulties of assessing costs of production in 


Cuba, even if the figures quoted are subject 
to appreciable error, as may well be the case. 
On this subject the only certain truth is that 
no one knows, or indeed can do so under the 
circumstances. 


VI.— THE RESTRICTION 

It is unnecessary for our purpose to attempt 
to trace in detail the developments of opinion 
which finally culminated in a recommendation 
from the Planters iVssociation to the President 
of Cuba that the 1926 crop should be reduced 
by 10 per cent, from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture's estimate of 5,200,000 tons. Probably 
at least 80-90 per cent, of the industry were 
in favour of restriction measures of some sort, 
but the reasons for the attitude of the different 
interests in the industrj^ varied considerably, 
and merit attention. The purely Cuban mills 
were almost all in favour because the weakest 
of them knew that they could not possibly 
weather 2 cent sugar, and the better of them 
were unwilling to see the Cuban share of the 
industry still further reduced in proportion to 
the American, while none of them were anxious 
for competition to work its will unchecked. 
The i.\merican interests were far less unanimous. 
The enormously powerful Rionda interests 
came out strongly pro-restriction ; rumour's 
busy tongue said that the explanation was 
that Rionda and his associates had a large 
bull account, but it is perfectly reasonable to 
assume that they deliberately came to the 
conclusion that restriction was the right policy. 
On the other hand, the banks were violently 
opposed : .they had sunk large sums of money 
in endeavours to obtain the benefits of large- 
scale pi'oduction, and their mills were now 
amongst the lowest cost producers. If pro- 
duction were restricted, this money would have 
been largely thrown away, and the eventual 
re-establishment of equilibrium through the 
elimination of the weakest producers would be 
indefinitely postponed. The other American 
interests w^ere spread between these two 
extremes, but there was in general a rather 
strong bias against restriction for two reasons. 
Nearly all the mills were heavily mortgaged, 
and it had become customary to compare the 
degree of mortgage in terms of the previous 
season's crop, i.e, so much per bag; hence if 
production was restricted, the degree of mort- 
gage would be increased. Though pure window- 
dressing, this aspect of the matter is said to 
. have received much attention in financial 
circles.^ Secondly, it was clear that if pro- 
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duction was restricted, less money could be 
borrowed from the banks against sugar pro- 
duced. But against these concrete considera- 
tions and the uncomfortable feeling that 
restriction was contrary to economic laws," 
there had to be set the consideration that, 
should the Cuban interests and those in favour 
of restriction appeal to the Cuban Government, 
it might fare ill with any declared opponents 
of restriction in the matter of quotas and so 
on, wffiile at any cost the issue must be pre- 
served from taking on a nationalistic Cuba 
versus the foreign capitalist complexion. 
Moreover, it must be realised that the pros- 
pect of 2 cent sugar seemed nearly as terrifying 
to many of the American interests as to the 
Cubans. Hence there were few voices raised 
against restriction, while those in favour were 
many and loud — a situation very commonly 
characteristic of the birth of restriction 
schemes, as our other studies will show. 

Faced with this recommendation from the 
Planters Association, the Cuban President and 
..his ministers w^ould almost certainly have 
preferred to send it back with their blessing 
and nothing more. There is no evidence that 
at this time the Cuban Government had any 
desire to take a hand in the game. But the 
uncompromising opposition of the two American 
bank groups, and the wavering attitude of 
other interests, made it clear that restriction 
could never be instituted on a voluntary basis : 
unless the Government made it compulsory, 
there would be no restriction. Without restric- 
tion it was practically certain that a number of 
mills w’-ould close down, while for a time at any 
rate the industry as a whole would make 
insignificant profits. During this time, the 
Government would be deprived of by far the 
most important source of its revenues. Again, 
in many country towns and villages two- 
thirds of the total income of the population is 
derived directly and indirectly from the local 
mill or mills ; the situation is much the same, 
though often on a lai-ger scale, as that in many 
colliery villages in South Wales. The closing 
of any appreciable number of mills was to be 
avoided at almost any cost from the Govern- 
ment's point of vitiw. Doubtless others, be- 


sides the extreme nationalists, took the view 
that if the foreign capitalists suffered some 
loss by restriction, they were after all much 
more able to bear losses than the Cuban 
peasants: they should pay to avoid what 
would be disastrous to the Cuban nation. It 
could be only a short time before consumption 
would catch up production, and therefore 
restriction was the right policy. Finally, 
some definite Government action would at 
least put a stop to the ugly reports of revo- 
lutionary talk which were brought back from 
the country districts to the capital. Hence 
the Cuban Government felt themselves forced 
to take the plunge. 

The law of May 3, 1926, commonly known 
as the Verde j a Act, provided for a 10 per cent, 
reduction of the crop then being harvested. 
Article II of this Act created a temporary 
production tax of $5 for each bag of sugar in 
excess of 90 per cent, of the estimated crop 
for each mill during the present year. The tax 
was, of course, prohibitive, but if incurred, it 
was to be collected in the same way as the 
ordinary revenue tax of 10 cents per bag pro- 
duced : no new administrative machinery was 
required. The proceeds of the tax were to go 
to the Special Fund for Public Works, thus safe- 
guarding the Government from any suspicion 
that they were merely increasing taxation, and 
emphasising its extraordinary character. Pro- 
vision was also made to ensure that administra- 
tion cane should be treated on exactly the same 
footing as colono cane : otherwise the mills., 
W'Ould, of course, have cut the whole of their 
administration cane, and throwm the burden 
of the restriction on to their colonos. This 
comprised the very simple and straightforw^ard 
restriction of the 1925--26 season. The crop 
w^as estimated by the Secretary of Agriculture at 
5,200,000 tons : a 10 per cent, restriction should 
therefore have resulted in a crop of 4,680,000 
tons. But the actual total assessment of the 
mills for the purpose of the Act eventually ex- 
ceeded this estimate, w^hile a few mills had 
already ground more than 90 per cent, of their 
cane before the Act,* so that the actual produc- 
tion in the 1925-26 season w^as 4,885,000 tons. 

The Verdeja Act was not, however, con- 
fined to the current crop. Article I forbade 
the commencement of grinding in the next 
tw^o seasons before the date fixed by the 
President for each locality, under penalty of 
$5 per bag, while another section of Article 11 
gave the President authority to restrict the 
next two crops in a similar manner if in his 
judgment he shall consider it necessary or 

* Such mills were not required to pay the tax provided 
they stopi>ed grinding within three cfays. 


advisable for the basic interests of the industry, 
making report to the Legislative Branch.'' 
The President \vas thus vested with almost 
dictatorial powers, and Cuba was declaring 
herself prepared .to restrict supplies until 
consumption had caught up again with pro- 
duction, so that the world was forced to pay a 
reasonable price, for no one supposed that it 
would take more than three years to re-establish 
equilibrium betw’-een supply and demand. 
The prohibition of grinding before a definite 
date embodied a reform long desired by many, 
and especially by the larger American mills. 
Normally the mill has to make advances every 
fifteen days during the growing season to its 
colonos to enable them to pay the wage-bills 
and other expenses of the growing crop : when 
the harvest begins, and the colonos send in 
their cane for sale, the mills first wvite off the 
accumulated debt of each colono,* and the 
colono actually receives in cash only the 
balance, if any. In turn the mills in most 
cases have to borrow^ from the banks and 
merchant houses the wherewithal to make these 
advances required by the colonos during the 
growing season. 'Now the custom had de- 
veloped for the banks to refuse to make any 
advances to the mills after January ist except 
on actual new crop sugar produced. Thus unless 
a mill had cash in hand, it W’as bound to grind 
a quantity of cane before January 15 sufficient 
to provide a basis for borrowing to supply 
the advances required by its colonos on that 
date, and the advances required w^ould be much 
more than the ordinary growing season ad- 
vances because the commencement of grinding 
would mean a big increase in the colonos' 
wage-bills. Thus some mills w^ould find it 
necessary to begin grinding as early as mid- 
December, and if one mill in a district starts 
grinding its neighbours must do the same in 
order to retain their fair share of the local 
labour force. This early grinding is in a normal 
season very wasteful, for the cane is not really 
ready until mid- January at the earliest : the 
sugar content, which averages 10 per cent, in 
the first half of January, will rise to 13 per 
cent, in the first half of February. Thus the 
mills which had no need to start grinding early, 
but were forced to do so by a needy neighbour, 
had a grievance, and this was especially true 
of the larger American mills with their plentiful 
financial resources. The prohibition of grind- 
ing before a fixed date, as provided for in the 
Verdeja Act, should be looked upon, not so 
much as a measure of restriction (for if the 
date fixed were to involve, say, a month's 

Including such advances as the colono requires for 
harvesting. 


postponement, the output would be actually placate American opposition to their policy of 
increased through the greater sugar yield of the restriction. The fact, however, remains that 
cane, provided the weather allowed grinding to the introduction of a later date for grinding 
continue to completion), but rather as a salutary does, of course, relieve the pressure of excessive 
reform introduced at this time because the supplies on the market at the time of its 
Cuban Go\’'eriiment saw therein a means to introduction. 


VIL— THE RESTRICTION OF THE 1926-27 CROP, 

The price of sugar was not immediately temporary holding up of new supplies, unless 
raised by the imposition of restriction, though the onset of the rainy season compelled the 
it is at least probable that without it 2 cents stoppage of grinding before all the cane was 
would have been reached again by midsummer finished. However, this was a bullish factor 
1926. On September i, 1926, world stocks, im in the sugar market, and it was powerfully 
eluding the Cuba interior carry-over, amounted reinforced by the weather in Europe, which 
to the enormous figure of 2,657,000 tons as was most discouraging to the beet crop. As 
compared with 1,612,000 on September i, 1925, the autumn developed, it became clear that 
exclusive of the Cuba interior stocks. Whether the European beet crop would show a con- 
there were appreciable interior stocks in siderable decline : the area planted had been 
September 1925 ^ is unknown, but there could very little larger than in 1925, and the weather 
hardly have been more than 200,000 tons, had been infinitely worse. There was little 
On this basis, consumption may be put at probability that the U.S. beet crop wmild 
23I million tons in 1925-26, an increase of show any increase, while the Java crop of 
a million tons on the previous season, produc- 1926 had been 300,000 tons smaller. The 
tion having reached 24-I million tons. But prospects in other cane-producing countries 
prices now began to show a sharp recovery, were for at least no material increase. Con- 
On September 21 the Cuban Presidential decree sumptiofi in the U.S. A. and in Great Britain 
No. 1505 prohibited the commencement of was not showing signs of further expansion, 
grinding before January i, 1927. The pre- but the Far East was buying heavily. ^ Hence 
amble to this decree states that this decision by December 1926 the c. and i price New 
has been expressly approved by the majority York had reached 3 cents, and with the pub- 
of the millowners and the representatives of lication of the Cuban President's decree of 
all the planters, which approval was given in December 10 restricting the Cuban crop to 
the name of the above by a Special Committee 4*5 million tons, the rise continued, and the 
of the National Association of Planters." It average for December was 3*31 cents, 
is argued that this postponement of grinding With the new crop supplies from Cuba, 
''defends not only the legitimate interest of the prices eased off, but a 3 cent level was main- 
colono to obtain the greatest yield from his tained from March to May. Consumption in 
work, and prevents the destruction of the the U.S.A. was, how^ever, lagging in a yeiy 
w’^ealth such as would be the case if canes, still disappointing fashion, while in Great Britain 
in the period of ripening, are begun to be the effects of the industrial troubles of^ 1926 
ground, but also that all the producers are were reinforced, from the importing point of 
placed on a plane of absolute equality, and in vie\y, by the growing volume of domestic pro- 
the end, without materially harming private duction. Stocks were piling up in Cuba to an 
interests, an effective reduction of the total alarming extent. By July i the price wab 
crop of Cuba is obtained, maintaining it near down to 2| cents, and there was still 2*2 million 
the limits which may be in proportion with the tons of sugar in Cuba, counting interior stocks, 
world's demand for the consumption of sugar." ^ just as there had been a year before, though 
No definite limitation of the crop is yet fixed, then the price was nearly | cent 
on the grounds that a judgment cannot yet be October these stocks had been reduced by 
formed, and that it would not be expedient in half, as had also happened the year heiore, but 
view of the international character of sugar this time it had not been accomph^d to me 
production. It may be remarked that the tune of substantially rising prices, i he trouble 
'' effective reduction of the crop " by this post- in 1927 was no longer excessive production, 
ponement of grinding would really be only a Production, thanks mainly to the weather in 

Europe and Java, and to restriction in Cuba, 

.. * Tile probability of any appreciable carry-over in Septem- .howed a decline of nearly I million tonS tO 
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23*6 million tons. The trouble was that con- 
sumption had come to a complete halt. On 
the assumption made above, that there may 
very well have been 200,000 tons carried over 
in the interior of Cuba in addition to the visible 
carry-over of 1,612,000 tons on September i, 
1925, consumption in 1926—27 may be put at 
23I million tons, the same figure as in the 
previous season; otherwise consumption in 
1926-27 shows a definite decline, as in some 
well-known estimates. The point is not im- 
portant, and cannot indeed be settled with the 
statistical data available : what is important 
is that consumption certainly did not increase. 
As it was, the world's stocks on September i, 
1927, were 200,000 tons lower than a year 
before, and if consumption had increased by 
even half a million tons, the situation would 
have been immensely relieved. It must be 
judged a stroke of very hard luck for Cuba that 
the opporttinity of short crops elsewhere was 
snatched from her by the apparent unwilling- 
ness of the world, and especially of Europe and 
the U.S.A., to consume more sugar. Should 
this continue, the outlook was exceptionally 
black. Java had increased her crop by nearly 
I million tons, and the new cane, with its 
reputed 30 per cent, higher yield, had done so 
well that practically the w^'hole island had been 
planted with it, so that a further large increase 
was likely in 1928. The area under beet in 
Europe had been greatly extended, and the 
prospects were extremely favourable. The 
same was true of the U.S. beet crop, while 
from nearly all the other cane-producing coun- 
tries had come reports of increased plantings, 
especially from the protected territories of 
Hawaii and Porto Rico, Cuba must clearly 
either intensify her restriction considerably, or 
she might just as well abandon it altogether. 
Cuba chose the former, for at least it was true 
that prices were higher than they had been 
before restriction. 

It is extremely doubtful, however, whether 
this choice commended itself to a majority 
of the industry. The purely Cuban mills 
certainly approved, though they were be- 
ginning to lose heart and hope of any speedy 
return to prosperity by way of restriction or 
any other means. On the other hand, the 
American interests had become much more 
solidly opposed to restriction, with the excep- 
tion of the important Rionda group. This was 
largely due to dissatisfaction over mill assess- 
ments, The simplest method of assessment 
would have been to take the output of each 
mill in 1924-25 and reduce them all by a 
uniform percentage. This method was strongly 
urged by the Rionda group, but it met with 


violent opposition by the two bank groups and 
other companies which had made extensive 
new plantings for the season 1923-26.,. It was 
another example of a difficulty common to .all 
cartel organisations, namely, the objection of 
new producers to any scheme of restriction 
based on past performance. The. Cuban 
Government decided, therefore, that each mill 
should send in estimates of its productive 
capacity for the coming season, which would 
then be approved or revised. This method of 
assessment provides unlimited scope for accusa- 
tions of favouritism, and for general complaints 
and discontent. In ordinary Cuban business 
dealings, as well as in politics and in the opera- 
tions of the Government Departments, there is 
what would be termed by Englishmen wholesale 
bribery and corruption, though it is so regulated 
by custom and unwritten but well-recognised 
standards, that its net effects may easily be 
over-estimated. The distinction sometimes 
made by the citizens of a neighbouring country 
to Cuba, between '' legitimate " and '' ille- 
gitimate " graft, applies very strongly in Cuba, 
though it receives less attention in ordinary 
conversation ! Anyone with only a casual 
knowledge of Cuban life might have expected 
corruption to run riot over this matter of mill 
assessments. It is extremely difficult for a 
foreigner to investigate this matter, but my 
own impressions are that corruption played a 
very small part. Cuban standards of honesty 
are not the same as those of other countries, 
but they seem to have been better able to 
withstand this particular kind of temptation 
and trial ! It is probably true that the purely 
Cuban mills as a group were assessed somewhat 
more liberally than the American and other 
foreign-owned mills, but this was due to the 
very natural inclination of the Cuban Govern- 
ment to be on the liberal side with their own 
nationals. That there was much differential 
treatment as between the Cuban mills or as 
between the American mills may be doubted. 
Most of the Americans with wffiom I have 
discussed this point complained that the Cuban 
mills had been more favourably treated than 
the American, but none of them that his mill 
was treated worse than other American mills. 

^ Many Cubans complained that the large 
American mills had either bought or terrorised 
the Cuban Government into giving them prefer- 
ential terms, and if it were not for the opinion 
of several disinterested observers, I should 
have concluded that the assessments had been 
made with almost complete accuracy. Whether 
the Cuban mills received in general slightly 
better treatment or not, the fact remains that 
the assessment problem did not create serious 


administrative difficulties, such as were encoun- 
tered, for example, in the British rubber 
restriction scheme, though, of course, sugar 
prices never became so tempting as rubber 
prices. But naturally some irritation and 
discontent ^ were aroused, and duly exploited 
by those American interests which were from 
the start opposed to restriction. 

To return from this digression, the i^merican 
mills would probably have shown a large 
majority against any intensified restriction, 
and so the industry hy itself would probably 
never have taken the step. It was really the 
Cuban Government which took the initiative 
at this stage. As has been said above, their 
point of view was dominated by the desire to 


prevent the closing down of any appreciable 
number of mills. Even if the increased costs 
of a restricted output meant small profits, and 
therefore only a small Government revenue, at 
a price of 2I-3 cents, yet without restriction 
prices would probably have continued at the 
2 cent level, which would have meant a still 
smaller Government revenue, and, through the 
closing down of many mills, an army of hungry 
unemployed. Restriction was at any rate 
enabling Cuba to keep her head above water ; 
it was the^ right policy, and for Cuba to return 
to unrestricted production, and to add another 
I million tons of sugar to an estimated surplus 
production of i| million tons in the season 
1927-28, seemed madness. 


VIII.— THE RESTRICTION OF THE 1927-28 CROP. 


The essential features of the plan devised 
at a conference of the Cuban President and 
-Other Ministers were known to the world at 
the end of the first week in September, but the 
law” embodying their proposals was not passed 
until October 4, 1927. This Sugar Defence 
Law may be summarised as follows : 

1. Appointment of a National Commission 
for the Defence of Cuban Sugar, consist- 
ing of 5 members, to advise the President 
in the discharge of his duties under the 
law. 

2. After the Defence Commission has pre- 
pared estimates of the quantity of 
Cuban sugar required (a) by Cuba itself ; 
(b) by the U.S.A. ; (c) by the rest of 
the world, the President is given 
power to fix the total amount of the 
Cuban crop, and its due proportional 
distribution under these three headings. 
The President is also empowered to fix 
the production quotas for each mill, 
and any sugar produced in excess of the 
quota shall be subject to a tax of $20 
per bag : at the same time he would 
fix for each mill the percentage of its 
quota which might be exported to the 
U.S.A. 

3. Appointment of a Cuban Sugar Export 
Corporation to market all sugar in excess 
of the amount allocated to the U.S. 
market, i.e. the sugar under headings 
(a) and (c) above. The Cuban Treasury 
were to advance ^250, 000 to provide 
the working capital for this Export 
Corporation, and were to be reimbursed 
by a special tax of i cent per bag pro- 


duced by the mills, which would thus 
become the shareholders. Pending this 
evolution, the National Commission 
would direct the Corporation’s activities. 
The mills were thus to be free to market 
only the percentage of their quota 
allocated for the U.S. market : the 
remainder was to be dealt with by the 
Export Corporation. 

4. The President is empowered to transfer 
to the Export Corporation a percentage 
of the unsold stocks held at ports or 
mills on September 30, 1927, the total 
not to exceed 150,000 tons. 

5. The law is to remain in force for the next 
six seasons. 

Such were the outlines of the new scheme. 
The National Commission was quickly 
appointed, with Colonel Tarafa as the Chairman. 
Tarafa plays such an important part during 
the next two or three years that a word or t^vo 
must be said as to his position and personality. 
He is said virtually to own Central Cuba Sugar 
Company, which owns four mills in Matanzas, 
though the actual production has now been 
concentrated into two of them. He is a direc- 
tor, and is said to have very extensive interests 
in the Cuba Company, which is a holding com- 
pany controlling the Consolidated Railroads of 
Cuba and the Compania Cubana, which owns 
two large centrals. Tarafa acquired his repu- 
tation primarily as a railway man, and his 
advocacy of the legislation whereby the ship- 
ment of sugar was prohibited except from 
recognised ports, thus forcing the centrals to 
use the public railways when they might 
otherwise have built direct lines to the coast 


and put their sugar on shipboard at a much 
lower cost, did not endear him in certain 
quarters. xA^nyoiie stud3ang the part he has 
played in the Cuban control of sugar might 
suppose that he was a sort of Cuban national 
hero and popular leader : the reverse is nearer 
the truth. The Cubans both distrust and fear 
him. They distrust him because they feel he 
has too much influence with the Cuban Presi- 
dent for one who is so definitely interested in 
sugar and in railroads carrying sugar, and in 
particular because it is commonly believed 
that he uses his inside political knowledge to 
'' play ” the New York Terminal market. At 
the same time they also fear him because of his 
cleverness and ability. He is undoubtedly a 
man of big ideas and restless energy, who has 
the ambition of an American business leader, 
and as such he towers above the Cuban poli- 
ticians. The President came to lean on him 
more and more, probably because he felt that 
Tarafa was the only man capable of pulling 
this very difficult and complex business of 
restriction through to a successful conclusion. 
No one can say whether his compatriots are 
right in thinking that he plays solely for his 
own hand, but it is significant that there are 
several Americans in the trade who feel that 
he is more disinterested than they give him 
credit for. Tarafa is a Cuban with an American 
brain for business, and foreigners perhaps 
understand him better than the Cubans. 

Under such a chairman the National 
Commission set about studying the statistical 
position and prospects with a view to advising 
the President as to the limitation of the 
coming crop and its distribution. Its first 
definite action, however, was as its alter ego 
the Export Corporation. On October i, 1927, 
stocks in Cuban ports totalled nearly 700,000, 
tons, while there was still half a million tons in 
the interior. The President, therefore, exer- 
cised his power, under heading 4 above, to 
transfer 150,000 tons to the Export Corporation. 
The Corporation sold the whole quantity 
on October 13 to a refiner in Great Britain at 
a price equivalent to about 2*33 cents f.o.b. 
Cuba. The price then ruling in the New York 
market was equal to 279 cents f.o.b. Cuba, 
Naturally this transaction attracted a good 
deal of attention and some dismay amongst 
the European beet exporters. Even allowing 
for some discount on such a huge purchase, 
the price was quite definitely a '' dumping 
price/' and it is perhaps not extravagant 
imagination to suggest that this sale was partly 
intended as a suitable prelude by Cuba to the 
conferences which were shortly to be arranged 
with the European beet producers : in other 


words that, Tarafa desired to give them a 
taste of what .was to be expected from Cuba 
under his .new regime. For within a few clat’s 
Tarafa^ was on his way to Europe to try and 
ensure that restriction in Cuba should not be 
neutralised by increased beet crops. 

During the second week in Nox^eniber, 
representatives- of the sugar industries of 
Czecho-Slovakia, Germany and Poland con- 
ferred -with Tarafa in Paris. The official 
communique stated that, the sugar industries 
of these countries '‘will henceforward support 
the policy of Cuba to normalise and stabilise 
relations between production and consumption 
of sugar throughout the world. An Inter- 
national Sugar Committee will be formecl, 
comprising two delegates of the sugar industry 
of each country represented on the conference, 
and of those countries which shall subsequently 
join the Committee, whose principal function 
will be the regulation of the production and 
consumption of sugar throughout the world. 
The ratification of the general agreements will 
take place during the present month." The 
draft scheme thus agreed upon provided that 
the three European countries should take all 
possible steps to increase consumption in 

1927- 28, and should regulate sowings for 

1928- 29 on condition that Cuba restricted its 
1927-28 crop to 4 million tons. The Committee 
was to prepare the way for a full conference in 
October 1928, when Cuba was to table detailed 
proposals for the regulation of the production 
and distribution of each country’s crop. Any 
surplus production was to be paced in the hancls 
of an international company or deducted from 
the 1929-30 quotas, while a deficit in one 
country's export quota was to be added to the 
quotas of the others in proportionate shares. 
Cuba, however, admitted the principle that 
her contribution to the common sacrifice 
should be proportionately heavier than that 
of the - other countries, since her export was 
so much larger and she was therefore most 
affected. 

This seemed a very excellent start, and 
Tarafa pi-oceeded front Paris to Amsterdam. 
There, however, he found himself running 
against a brick wall. The directorates of most 
of the Java sugar companies are in Holland, as 
also that of the central marketing organisation : 
the Java industry is, in fact, controlled from 
Holland. The Dutch made it quite clear that 
they did not feel the pressure of present prices 
to be so severe as to warrant any consideration 
of restriction measures : when the price fell 
below 2 cents they might begin to think about 
it, but at 2 1 cents and above they were satisfied 
that they could carry on, especially since the 


30 per cent, liigher yield of, the new cane was 
so greatly reducing their costs. The Dutch, 
in fact, were putting their faith, first in their 
strong selling organisation, and secondly in 
the expansion of consumption in their chief 
markets of the Far East, which seemed to 
show no such slackening off as was being 
experienced in the U.S. and Europe. 

Tarafa, however, was able to return to 
Cuba with apparently solid gains from Paris 
even if he had added nothing in Amsterdam. 
It will perhaps be convenient to recount 
briefly the subsequent history in Europe. 
The Paris Convention was duly ratified. 
But Czecho-Slovakia, German and Poland 
had apparently been fired by Tarafa's gospel of 
restriction and regulation, and representatives 
of these countries met again at Prague in 
December, and in January signed a pact at 
Berlin, which fixed the combined total for 
export during at 1,150,000 tons of 

which Czecho-Slovakia’s quota was to be 
66 per cent., Poland's 17I per cent., and 
Germany's i6| per cent. If this total export 
figure was raised as the result of the conference 
to be held with Cuba in October 1928, these 
ratios were to be preserved ; but if the figure 
was reduced, new ratios were to be negotiated, 
while it was provided that such a reduction 
must be unanimously approved. It was also 
expressly laid down that these arrangements 
would not remain valid if no agreement was 
reached with Cuba in the autumn. It may 
be observed that this total for export of 
1,150,000 tons was approximately the same 
as the quantity exported in 1926-27, when the 
total European crop was under 7 million tons, 
while the 1927-28 crop exceeded 8 million tons, 
which was the immediate pre-war level. The 
scheme undoubtedly did involve a substantial 
degree of restriction. 

Thus though the agreement appears of a 
somewhat contingent character, it contained 
definite possibilities from Cuba's point of view, 
and it was clear that Europe kept moving even 
after Tarafa’s return to Cuba. In order to 
clear out all stocks, the commencement of 
grinding was postponed until January 15, 1928. 
On the 2ist, a presidential decree was passed 
to give effect to the National Commission's 
decisions in regard to the size and distribution of 
the crop. These may be summarised as follows : 

1. Crop to be limited to 4 million tons. 

2. The remainder of the unsold stocks of 
the 1926-27 crop, amounting to 250,000 
tons, to be sold only in the U.S. [i.e. by 
the owners under ordinary marketing 
methods). 


3. The requirements ■ of - the U.S. are 
estimated at 150,000 tons more than in 
1927, viz. 3,300,000 tons. Of the new 
<^rop, 3,050,000 tons to be earmarked 
for the U.S., the balance being the 
250,000 tons of old crop sugars. 

4. To be earmarked for Cuban domestic 
consumption 150,000 tons. 

5. To be earmarked for sale outside the 
U.S. and Cuba by the Export Cor- 
poration 600,000 tons. 

6. The remaining 200,000 tons to be 
constituted a reserve, and held bj^ the 
Export Corporation pending instructions 
to sell from the President, which 
instructions will only be given ‘fin case 
of evident need,’’ and if not sold, this 
reserve to be carried over for consump- 
tion in the year 1929. 

7. The National Commission *to make 
recommendations to the President as to 
the quotas for each of the mills, and 
the amounts which they shall be 
entitled to sell freely and which they 
shall deliver to the Export Corporation. 

It will be convenient to examine first the 
theory of the scheme, then its mechanism, 
and then its actual operation and the results. 
At first sight it appears as though the scheme 
was exactly the opposite of what it should 
have been. A seller with a local monopoly 
usually endeavours to exploit his protected 
markets up to the hilt, and disposes of tlie 
I'emainder of his production wherever and at 
whatever prices he can : in other words, he 
devotes all his attention to a careful regulation 
of sales in his protected markets, and does not 
bother much about the surplus except to get 
rid of it quickly. Under the Cuban scheme, 
however, the U.S. market, protected from 
Cuba's point of view by the preferential tariff, 
was to be rationed but otherwise left to un- 
regulated competitive marketing, whereas the 
dumping of the surplus was to be carefully 
regulated through the medium of a single 
selling agency established for the purpose. 
But the analogy is not sufficiently correct : a 
monopolist dumping his surplus production is 
still a single seller, whereas if the Export 
Corporation had marketed to the U.S., leaving 
individual producers to dump the surplus, 
there would have been many sellers scrambling 
together to get rid of their sugar, and buyers 
would have played them off against each 
other, with the result that the prices secured 
would have been much less than the buyers 
were really prepared to pay, and much less 
therefore than |i single seller would have 
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obtained- The theory behind the Cuban 
scheme was that the U.S. could be counted 
upon to take a certain amount of sugar at a 
price which would include a substantial pro- 
portion of the 44 cents tariff differential, and 
that therefore w^hat was required w^as to make 
provision for disposing of the balance of the 
crop without unduly depressing world prices : 
in other words, to eliminate the disastrous 
effects of competitive dumping. The theory of 
the Cuban scheme was reasonably sound, but 
its inevitable rigidity was a fatal weakness. 
It is clear that for success the U.S. demand 
must be gauged to a nicety, and this had to be 
done for a year in advance. Such an estimate 
involves, of course, an estimate of the U.S. 
domestic and duty-free supplies, and while 
the beet crop can be gauged satisfactorily 
by December-January, the cane crops of 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippines cannot. 
Apart from the difficulties of making such 
an estimate, it is obvious that buyers might 
postpone their demands for a few months by 
living on invisible stocks, and this might lead 
to price concessions by competitive sellers 
eager for cash. Yet under the scheme the 
making of a definite estimate is . inevitable. 
The weakness of rigidity comes out even more 
clearly, however, in the pre-determination of 
the total crop, and the allotment of a definite 
quantity for export other than to the U.S. 
On January 21 the rest of the world knew that 
Cuba was counting on selling them a definite 
quantity. A monopolist dumping his surplus 
production is usually able to conceal from his 
customers the exact size of that surplus, but 
under this scheme Cuba had definitely to 
publish such information in advance. She 
thus put herself in the same position as a 
street vendor with all his goods displayed 
upon his barrow, and if the citizens can control 
their hunger and thirst until the evening, they 
will be able to buy cheaper. The world's 
visible stocks of sugar on January i, 1928, 
alone amounted to over 4 million tons, and in 
addition there were refiners' and middlemen's 
stocks, which in the aggregate must always 
make an appreciable total, and which could 
be allowed to decline far below the normal 
level when, as now, new supplies could be 
immediately obtained at steadily declining 
prices. There was, in fact, every incentive 
under the scheme for the rest of the wurld to 
sit tight until the Export Corporation was glad 
to make sales at any price. That this did not, 
in fact, happen to any great extent in the 
1927-28 season was due to the luck that 
consumption in the rest of the world resumed 
its forward march with surprising vigour. 


The inevitable rigidity of the scheme, whether 
as regards the U.S. or the rest of the world, 
was a very serious weakness. From Cuba's 
point of view it. would obviously lia\u been 
far better if' the whole crop had been handled 
by the Export Corporation, . and the less 
information the world was given about the 
Corporation's plans as to the size of the crop 
or its distribution, the better. But such a 
course w^as impracticable, at any rate at that 
time. For if the Corporation had handled the 
whole crop, arrangements would have had to 
be made to finance the mills pending the sale 
of the sugar — a problem which will receive 
attention later, since it was to prove so difficult 
as to wreck the Single Selling Agency which 
was eventually established. As it was, the 
mills were free to market nearly three-quarters 
of their production, and were thus able to 
finance themselves in the ordinary way. More- 
over, such a scheme would have increased the 
opposition of the American mills, especially 
those shipping direct to the refineries which 
owned them, at a time when Cuba desired to 
conciliate and convert them to its general 
policy of restriction. Finally the greater 
secrecy would probably have led to suspicions 
by the European beet producers, whereas 
under the actual scheme everything seemed so 
straightforward and above-board. 

The mechanism , of ^ the scheme was as 
follows : Each mill ^ received warehouse 

receipts for its authorised crop ; so many blue 
slips for sugar which it was free to sell to the 
U.S., and so many pink slips for the sugar it 
was not free to sell, and which had to be held, 
pending instructions from the Export Corpora- 
tion. The pink slips, however, were negotiable 
receipts, and could be transferred to other 
ownership, the Corporation making payments 
direct to the person presenting the receipt. 
Since the value of the slips at the time the 
sugar would be sold was unknown, a buyer of 
them would be taking a big risk, and producers 
therefore financed themselves mainly by sales 
of blue slip sugar, which represented about 
70 per cent, of the crop, and thus provided 
their immediate requirements. On the pink 
slips, payment ^ was made by the Export 
Corporation as it collected the purchase price 
from its customers according to the ordinary 
trade customs. The Export Corporation was 
under no obligation to preserve an equality 
amongst the mills in respect of the amount of 
pink slips sold : this would, in fact, have been 
impossible, for some mills had quite inadequate- 
storage capacity, while it was obviously more 
economical to satisfy an order from one or a few 
mills rather than to draw a few bags from all 
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or even a large number. The Corporation 
therefore fulfilled its contracts from the most 
convenient and economical sources in each 
case, subject to the limitations of storage 
capacitj^ at the different mills. NaturaUy 
attention was paid to the preservation of a 
roughly equal treatment so far as this was 
compatible with economy and the storage 
factor, and eventually an arrangement was 
made whereby those producers whose reserved 
sugar was sold by the Corporation before 
June I paid interest, which was passed on 
to those whose sugar was not sold till later. 
The whole mechanism so far as the producers 
were directly concerned appears to have 
worked both economically and smoothly. 

For the purpose of making its sales, the 
Export Corporation maintained a sales office 
in Havana. The Corporation was perfectly 
willing to deal with buyers direct, but in general 
the latter continued to make use of brokers 
for the usual reasons of secrecy, the advantage, 
of a third part}?^ in the event of arbitration, 
etc. The broker would hand in a bid at the 
Corporation's office, and the Corporation 
would then either accept or reject it. If 
accepted, the Corporation had the right to 
demand a deposit of $i per bag as security 
that the sugar would not be diverted, while on 
the high seas, to U.S. ports, the amount being 
returnable on production of the landing 
certificate. But this requirement was never 
actually enforced, since the firms which bought 
sugar from the Corporation were all well- 
established responsible concerns whose, word 
could be relied upon. In the main this 
mechanism worked satisfactorily, and the only 
issue of importance is whether it would have 
been advantageous for the Corporation to 
quote a price and offer to sell, instead of waiting 
for bids. It cannot be said that the actual 
course of events suggests that this would have 
been desirable, but it is clearly possible for a 
situation to develop in which the two sides 
of the market got out of touch; for example, 
the seller might have been refusing a succession 
of bids and the buyers might have come to the 
conclusion that, since they were prepared to 
offer no advance, it was useless to go on sub- 
mitting bids : if then the seller changed his 
mind and became willing to make concessions, 
the buyers might not realise it for some little 
time. But it would be easy enough for the 
seller in such a case to give the required hint, 
even if he did not openly offer to sell. Clearly, 
however, there was nothing to be gained by tins 
self-imposed limitation not to quote a price — 
unless offers to sell were held to be inconsistent 
' with the dignity of such a state organisation — 


and therefore it might just as well not have 
been imposed. 

The actual course of events may now be 
briefly surveyed. For the month of December 
1927 the New York c. and f. price averaged 
2-92 cents; for January 1928, 272 cents; 
for February, 2*48 cents, and for March, 
274 cents. In January the New York price 
was roughly ii points over the parity with 
London : by March the position had been 
almost exactly reversed. At the end of 
February the Export Corporation had disposed 
of the whole 600,000 tons allocated to it for 
sale to countries other than U.S., and on 
March 29 it sold 50,000 tons of the reserve of 

200.000 tons. It was clear that considerable 
errors had been made in gauging consumption. 
The U.S., with greatly increased duty-free 
supplies, was proving most unwilling to take 
Cuban sugar, whereas Europe was, relatively 
speaking, tumbling over itself to secure supplies. 
European consumption was, in fact, expanding 
so vigorously that, instead of pursuing the 
waiting policy which might have been expected, 
Europe seemed determined to make Cuba 
realise that her allotment was insufficient. 
Consumption in the U.S. was outdoing expecta- 
tions, though to a much more modest extent, 
but so was the production of the countries 
within the tariff wall. The U.S. beet crop 
was 100,000 tons greater than in the previous 
season, wffiile the cane crops of Porto Rico 
and Hawaii each also roughly that much 
greater, and the Philippines were more than 

50.000 tons greater. In all, the U.S. duty- 
free supplies were nearly 400,000 tons greater, 
and hence, though consumption in 1928 was to 
show an increase of 250,000 tons, the U.S. 
found it necessary to buy from Cuba not 

150.000 tons more, but roughly that much less. 
During April and May the New York price 
was maintained at a little above 2*6 cents, 
but stocks were piling up in Cuba, and the 
U.S. still maintained its lack of interest. 
On May 3, and again on May 24, the export 
Corporation had sold 50,000 tons of the reserve 
of 200,000 tons placed at its disposal, and on 
June 7 the remainder was sold. Clearly 
Cuba's hopes of the U.S. market were not to 
be fulfilled : she was making more money on 
her surplus sales to Europe than on sales to the 
U.S., and even so the sales in that favoured 
market were quite unsatisfactory in volume. 
Things were becoming topsy-turvy. 

It was not altogether a surprise, therefore, 
when, on June 12, a decree was signed by the 
President transferring 300,000 tons of the 
original U.S. allotment into the control of the 
Export Corporatioii. The decline in price wms 
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now resumed, and Europe, knowing that she 
could get this 300,000 tons, and realising that 
the U.S. demand was being satisfied without 
the expected call on Cuba, msij be said per- 
haps to have sat back until Cuba was willing 
to let it go pretty cheap. When, on July 19, it 
was announced that the whole quantity had 
been sold to British refiners at a price equivalent 
to 2*34 cents f.o.b. Cuba, the world was not only 
staggered at the magnitude of the transaction, 
but also at the apparent desperation of the 
Export Corporation. It certainly seemed as if 
these refiners had made a good bargain, but, as 
events were soon to show, it was, in fact, a very 
good bargain from Cuba's point of view. At 
the time it seemed a terrible sacrifice by the 
Cuban industry, but prices, even for trans- 
actions of normal size, have yet to regain that 
level, and if that 300,000 tons had remained 
unsold, the situation would have been even 
more desperate than it actually became. It 
may be argued that this large scale was itself 
responsible for the subsequent decline in price, 
in that it filled the requirements of exporters 
for some time ahead : in other words, that 
Cuba might have been able to sell this amount 
during the next three months in small lots at 
a higher average price than that obtained in 
the single transaction. It is probably not 
desirable in the ordinary way for any seller to 
make single transactions of these proportions, 
because buyers are' thus made independent of 
the market for periods too long to be healthy 
from any point of view. But in the particular 
case now under consideration buyers were 
already holding back, knowing that this sugar 
must shortly be sold, and it was in the best 
interests of Cuba to end such a condition of 
affairs as quickly as possible. The Export 
Corporation in this matter executed a bold 
and clever stroke, and thereby rounded off 
a career of which the best salesmen in the 
sugar industry might have been proud. Both 
Cuban and American producers, as well as 
the big New York brokers, are agreed that, 
given the whole scheme of control, upon 
the mexits of which there is, of course, sharp 
disagreement, the Export Corporation per- 
formed its functions with very great marketing 
skill, though the results could not under the 
circumstances be of the nature of positive gains. 

The assertion that the British refiners who 
purchased so much sugar at this price made a 
bad bargain must be understood as meaning 
only that if they had waited a little longer they 
could have got it much cheaper. Whether they 
could have waited is a question which they alone 
can answer, and especially in view of the current 
relatively small visible stocks of raw sugar in 


Great Britain, it may be that they could not, and 
that from their point of view the transaction 
was eminently justifiable. Nevertheless, it does 
seem as if they tvere insufiicientlj’ well-informed 
as to the change of public opinion in Cuba 
regarding the regulation of the sugar industry. 
During the spring of 192S Cuban opinion began 
to swing rapidly and heavily against the wiiole 
policy of restriction. LocaJ factors carry niucii 
weight in an island like Cuba, whose inhabitants 
think of the rest of the world only , in terms of 
sugar, and there were two such local factors in 
particular which turned them against restric- 
tion. The first of these was the realisation 
that the cane left, uncut in the .previous 
seasons was getting dried up and useless, and 
this seemed such a terrible waste after all the 
money which had been spent in ciiltivatiiig it. 
The second was that the working people who 
should have been employed in harvesting were 
unemployed, and therefore suffering want. 
Moreover, a 2| cent price level meant profits 
only to a very few of the largest and most 
modem American mills, for the drastic restric- 
tion of more than 20 per cent, ineant a con- 
siderable increase in costs of production, and 
therefore it was easy to forget that without 
restriction prices as well as costs would have 
been lower, and to argue that losses might even 
be smaller, and things in general no worse, if 
restriction was abandoned. It was indeed a 
most debatable point. Restriction had not 
only failed to raise prices or even stop their 
fall, but it seemed as if the other sugar- 
producing countries of the world had taken 
advantage of restriction by Cuba to effect a large 
increase in their production. Tarafa might 
boast of his doings in Europe, but the fact 
remained that while he was there, Europe 
was busily harvesting i million tons more beet 
sugar than the year before, and there were 
no reports of smaller sowings for 1928-29, but 
rather the reverse. Similarly, though Cuba was 
producing i million tons less, the total cane 
production of the world was J million tons more 
than in 1924-25. The opinion gained ground 
that Cuba was cutting her own throat, and that 
soon the world would want no sugar from her 
at all. However one-sided and lacking in truth 
these views may actually have been, they were 
undoubtedly^ gaining credence amongst the 
Cubans, while the American opponents of 
restriction were able to point to the course of 
prices in justification of their attitude. The 
creation of the Export Corporation had brought 
the refiners owning sugar mills into open 
opposition as well as the groups controlled by 
the two banks, for the refineries naturally 
objected to the compulsory diversion to 
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Europe of 30 per cent, of the restricted .pro- 
duction of their mills. But it was the allot- 
ment of .quotas for 1928-29 which most dis- 
pleased the American interests. This was, per- ■ 
haps only natural in view of their all-round 
reduction, though there is still no evidence of 
serious .discrimination. But in March a decree 
was issued providing that every planter and mill 
with administration cane should leave 10 per 
cent. of good cane uncut, unless they got a 
dispensation from the Sugar Commission. The 
Sugar Commission had apparently come to the 
conclusion that many mills had exaggerated 
their estimates of cane available in order to get 
higher quotas. By putting on this further 
restriction, the Commission obtained direct 
supervision. No hardship was inflicted, for any 
mill could claim that it had insufficient cane to 
meet its quota and yet leave 10 per cent, uncut, 
and after investigation the case could be dealt 
with on its merits. But it naturally infuriated 
any mills which thought they had been clever in 
submitting excessive estimates, while all felt 
that, having tied their hands, it was indecent to 
tie up their arms as well. There seemed, in 
fact, to be no limit to what the President would 
allow Tarafa to do, and no knowing what the 
latter would next propose. 

By midsummer 1928, therefore, the position 
was that the American interests were more or 
less solidly against the continuation of the 
restriction policy, while the Cubans had com- 
pletely lost faith and heart in it. Eventually, in 
August the American interests wrote to the 
President asking that there should be no restric- 
tions whatever in the coming season. Faced 
with what amounted to an ultimatum, the 
President gave way, replying that he personally 
was against any restriction except that on new 
planting, though it might be deemed advisable 
to prohibit grinding until January i, 1929. 
This was followed on August 30 by a Presiden- 
tial Decree removing all restrictions as to the 
markets in which the balance of the 1927-28 
crop might be sold : stocks in Cuba at that 
date totalled 1,400,000 tons, though some of this 
was probably already sold and merely awaiting 
shipment. The President had, in fact, been 
won over by the American interests, and the 
Cuban sugar interests, and indeed Cuban public 
opinion, quietly acquiesced, not because they 
hoped that without restriction things W'-ould be 
better, but because they felt restriction or no 


restriction were equally hopeless. Tarafa in 
utter disgust resigned not only the chairman- 
ship of the National Sugar Commission, but all 
his public appointments, and retired to the 
country, leaving the Americans, so to speak, in 
possession of the Presidential Palace. 

The handling of this reversal of policy could 
hardly have been worse. Even if he had in 
his own mind decided to end restriction, the 
President should have refrained from publishing 
the fact to the world at an unnecessarily early 
stage, and ^ the American business men who 
provoked his action, acted very foolishly, unless 
they thereby made on the speculative market 
more than they undoubtedly lost, and lost quite 
needlessly, on the subsequent sale of their sugar! 
The removal of restriction in Cuba meant 
roughly another i million tons increased 
supplies, and therefore the greater the prospect 
of removal, the lower the marking down of the 
price of sugar. The publication of the Presi- 
dent’s personal views made removal a virtual 
certainty, and the decline in price was at once 
accentuated. The average monthly New York 
c. and f. prices were as follows : May 2*68, June 
2*52, July 2*41, August 2*38, September 2*22, 
October 2*14, November 2*09, December 2-16. 
It seems only common sense to suppose that if 
the Cuban Government, whatever their private 
conclusions, had bluffed vigorously to the outside 
world and kept up every appearance of faith 
in restriction until the last possible moment, 
buyers would have remained in doubt, and 
would therefore have paid better prices than 
they did in fact do, and bought the same 
quantity, for world consumption in 1927-28 
increased by nearly i| million tons, and was so 
nearly equal to world production that the carry- 
over on September i, 1928, was less than 
100,000 tons greater than in 1927. As it was, 
Cuba gave away more than i million tons of the 
restricted 1927-28 crop at, so to speak, non- 
restriction prices. There was no possible 
advantage in announcing the end of restriction 
until January 1929 at the very earliest, and the 
losses on the 1927-28 crop might have been very 
sensibly diminished if the President had not 
apparently lost his head when faced with the 
American ultimatum, for an explanation along 
the lines that the Americans would be bigger 
losers in the aggregate than the Cubans, and 
that the President acted in a spirit of petty 
revenge, is a little too ingenuous. 


IX.— THE UNCONTROLLED CROP OF 1928-29. 

The only restriction on the 1928-29 crop was to begin earlier because they feared a shortage 
the prohibition of grinding before January I,, of labour for dealing with an unrestricted crop, 
and though some of the American mills desired owing to the Cuban Government’s restriction of 


immigration from Haiti, the more sensible 
majority prevailed. But any feelings of relief 
which producers may have entertained in the 
summer of 1928 at the prospect of no restriction, 
soon gave place to utter dismay. By the end of 
January 1929 the New York c. and f. price was 
below 2 cents, and there seemed no reason why 
the fall should be arrested, for the Cuban mills 
were underbidding each other in a thoroughly 
disorganised and reckless manner. The fall 
in prices was frightening the Americans, but 
it was really terrifying the Cuban mills. As 
early a^ mid- January, proposals had been put 
before the Planters Association by some of the 
members to establish a Single Selling Agency, 
and so remedy the weak selling,'' but this was 
heavily defeated. By March, however, many 
of the big American interests had come to the 
conclusion that the Cuban Government, either 
on its own initiative or at the instigation of the 
Cuban mills, would shortly take a hand again in 
the game. How far the Americans felt that 
something must be done to relieve the situation, 
cannot be definitely stated, but on one thing 
they were certainly agreed, namely, that if 
anything was to be done, it wasNiiot to be done 
by the Cuban Government. Hence the forma- 
tion in March of a Joint Foreign Sales Agency 
by most of the important American concerns, 
should probably be regarded not so much as a 
genuine attempt to remedy matters, but far 
more as an attempt to forestall any action 
on the part of the Cuban Government. The 
prime mover in this scheme was Manuel Rionda. 
He had all along been a supporter of restriction, 
and with a lifelong experience of both the com- 
modity and the speculative sugar markets, he 
probably realised as well as anybody the un- 
necessary loss which was being caused by the 
disorganised weak selling of the mills in their 
urgent need of cash. But it must also be said 
that as a speculator he had probably been none 
too well pleased with the apparent ascendancy 
of Tarafa over the President, fearing that 
Tarafa was not above using this power for his 
own ends in the New York terminal market. 
Hence he was both genuinely disposed towards 
some measure of control, and also most desirous 
to keep Tarafa in exile. Rionda therefore 
becaine the manager of this Joint Foreign Sales 
Syndicate. Besides his group of concerns, the 
membership of the Syndicate included the 
General Sugar Estates Corporation, the Punta 
Allegre Sugar Co., the Cuban Trading Co., the 
Royal Bank of Canada, the Cuban Dominican 
Sugar Co,, the Espana and Trinidad Co., the 
Atlantic Fruit Co., Cuban Canadian Sugar Co., 
the Guantanamo Sugar Co., the New Niquero 
Sugar Co., the Revere Sugar Co,, and the Cuban 


American Sugar Co. Thus with the exception 
of the mills owned by the American Sugar 
Refining Co. and the United Fruit Compara', 
neither of which were concerned in the sale of 
raw sugar at any rate outside the U.S., and the 
Cuba Companjn which, was presumably too 
much under the influence of Tarafa, practically 
all the big American producers were represented. 
The total output of these firms in 1928-29 
was approximately 2 million tons, but the 
scheme only concerned sales outside the IJ.S. 
The members w^ere to pool not less than i million 
tons, which was to be sold by the Syndicate 
through brokers in the ordinary way. An 
advance of 95 per cent, of the sale price would 
be made, and the remainder was to be paid when 
the returns from the total sales had been 
received. An invitation was to be extended 
to all producers of sugar to turn over to the 
S3mdicate such amounts as they desired above 
a minimum of 2000 tons. The Syndicate 
apparently got to work at once, for early in 
April, sales to Great Britain aggregating 30,000 
tons at prices 7 or 8 points above the New York 
parity were reported. The response to the 
general invitation was, as might have been 
expected, extremely limited, for the Cuban mills 
were hardly likely to be willing to place them- 
selves in the hands of the Americans, least of all 
if Rionda was at the bottom of the scheme. 
Of the subsequent histor}/ of the Syndicate, 
little information is available : it succeeded in 
selling its sugar before midsummer, but it 
certainly does not appear to have been able to 
check the fall in price, and whether its members 
were satisfied or not, they alone know. 

The promoters of the Syndicate, however, 
certainly failed in their major objective, 
which was not so much to improve the price of 
sugar as to forestall any intervention by the 
Cuban Government. It had, in fact, the very 
opposite effect to that desired, for the Cuban 
Government was piqued by what they con- 
ceived, and more or less rightly, to be an 
attempt by a group of foreign capitalists to 
restrain them from the exercise of their 
sovereign powers. Moreover, public opinioh 
was once more beginning to demand that the 
Government should make some attempt to 
save Cuba from the impending disaster which 
a continuance of the decline in prices would 
inevitably precipitate. Whether the Cuban 
President re-established friendly relations with 
Tarafa and blessed his mission to New York, 
or whether Tarafa took the initiative, and 
having gained a measure of support, re- 
established his supremacy, is difiicult to say. 
But the point is not of importance compared 
to the fact that Tarafa once more appears 
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upon the scene and quickly walks to the centre 
of the stage. It is probable that, but for 
x\merican opposition and the difficulties of 
finance, Tarafa would have tried to establish 
a Single Selling x\gency for the whole crop in 
1927-28, and that the Expoi’t Corporation 
was ill his eyes always a poor second best to 
complete unified control of marketing. The 
idea was by no means novel even then : it 
had been talked about for years. Now, in 
1929, Tarafa had a trump card in his hand, 
and he played it for all it was worth in an 
attempt to rally the American and the Cuban 
interests under his flag. It has been said that 
the one common bond between the Cuban and 
the American mills, and also between the 
various divergent American interests, is their 
common desire to lower the American tariff 
on sugar. The tariff is the one, and almost 
the only, rallying-point for the industry as a 
whole, and the tariff was due for revision 
during the summer of 1929. Tarafa's trump 
card was his argument that if a Single Selling 
Agency was established, Cuba should be able 
to raise the New York price above world 
parity by the 44 cents of her tariff preference, 
and that this should go far to placate the U.S. 
domestic producers' campaign for a higher 
tariff, which, with the New York price at 
10-20 points below the 2 cent level, was 
obviously likely to be extremely vigorous : at 
the same time, if it did not placate them, it 
would obviously weaken their case. Tarafa 
presented this argument both in New York 
and in Cuba, and preached it with great effect, 
particularly to the Cuban-owned mills and the 
Cuban Government, since in their eyes the 
prospect of a substantial increase in the U.S. 
tariff, with its consequent stimulation of duty- 
free production, seemed to set the seal on the 
doom of Cuba's sugar industry, and therefore 
on Cuba's whole economic welfare. Tarafa 
conducted his campaign with the greatest 
energy and skill, and gradually worked up the 
industry to a state of general agitation and 
excitement. Eventually, at the end of June, 
a meeting was held at which no less than 
98 per cent, of the industry was present, and 
no less than 95 per cent, voted in favour of the 
Single Selling Agency scheme. Nothing but 
the tariff issue could have produced such 
unanimous support, though the nature of that 
support left much to be desired. The American 
interests had done their best to obviate any 
revival of Government control, and the pro- 
posed scheme involved far more direct inter- 
vention by the Government than ever before. 
But they were frightened by the new tariff 
proposals, and they probably realised that 


they had lost the ear of the President, and that 
if they did not follow Tarafa's lead, he would 
drive them with the Presidential whip. It 
was better to show a bright face, and participate 
in the proposed scheme rather than have no 
say at all in the matter. The Cuban interests 
disliked Tarafa and distrusted him, while 
they entertained no great hopes of the success 
of the scheme. Nothing, however, could be 
worse than the existing situation, and so there 
was no great harm in allowing Tarafa to experi- 
ment, while if he really did succeed in pre- 
venting an increase in the U.S. tariff, that 
would certainly be a great score. Though, 
therefore, Tarafa gained so much support, 
it was of a rather grudging and indifferent 
character : there was not that whole-hearted 
belief and enthusiasm which commands the 
self-sacrifice needed to surmount great diffi- 
culties and to withstand great strains. 

Tarafa carried the resolutions of the 
meeting to the President, who under the 
circumstances naturally promised to give 
effect to the united desires of the industry. 
Had there not been the direct issue of the 
tariff to arouse such universal support for the 
scheme, it is probable that Tarafa would have 
persuaded the President to take the initiative, 
but actually the President had only to give 
effect to the virtually unanimous and definitely 
declared wishes of the industry, and he must 
have been truly thankful to be able to avoid 
any further responsibility. On July 20 Tarafa 
issued a public statement to the effect that a 
presidential decree was being prepared establish- 
ing a Co-operative Export Agency, wffiich 
would take over all unsold stocks in Cuba on 
July 31, and which would market all future 
crops. On July 26 such a decree was signed 
and published by the President, but the date 
of commencement was fixed not for July 31 
but for August 31. This was a somewhat 
extraordinary change of plan. It may have 
been that Tarafa found the necessary machinery 
could not be set in motion so quickty as he 
had imagined and that postponement was 
inevitable. Such an explanation is simple and 
sufficient, but it is not the explanation which 
has gained popular credence. The popular 
explanation is that Rionda and several of his 
American friends had very heavy bear accounts 
on the New York terminal market, and that 
if the Single Seller had been established as 
from July 31, they would have been badly 
caught by the resulting rise in price before they 
could liquidate : accordingly, they took the 
President on a fishing party and there per- 
suaded him to give them a month’s grace ! 
Tarafa is said to have been furious when he 


was informed of the change, though it may be 
observed that rumour has not credited him 
with a heavy bull account on this occasion* 
This very delightful little story may or may 
not be true either in whole or part, but it well 
illustrates the preoccupation of the Cuban, 
and even of the American mind, with the 
doings on the New York terminal market, and 
their instinctive feeling that the explanation 
of any unusual development is to be found 
there. 

Tarafa, however, had not by any means 
confined his activities to Cuba and the U.S. 
The fall in prices had frightened not only the 
Cuban sugar industry, but almost every 
producer in the world. Producers within the 
U.S. tarifi wall were pinning all their faith and 
devoting all their activities to the raising of 
that wall still higher, but the European beet 
producers, since they already enjoyed almost 
unprecedented protection or equivalent 
bounties, could hardly hope to solve their 
troubles in the same way. Led by Czecho- 
slovakia, which is by far the biggest exporter 
of beet sugar, the European producers were 
rapidly becoming convinced that some inter- 
national control of exports was absolutely 
necessary. The Czech industry sent repre- 
sentatives to Cuba, and Tarafa was, of course, 
only too pleased to respond, and to facilitate 
the resumption of the negotiations which had 
so sadly come to nought the year before. 
Eventually a long series of conversations and 
conferences was begun at Brussels in June, and 
continued at intervals. Tarafa w^as too busy 
to go personally, and Cuba's representative 
was Louis N. Perez, an extremely able man 
of sound judgment but without Tarafa's 
enthusiasm for controlled production and 
marketing, and without his driving-power. 
Tarafa had, however, learnt his lesson in 1928, 
and he was not going to set too much store by' 
agreements with Europe. Though it had been 
expressly stipulated that the Berlin scheme 
of export quotas would be invalid if no agree- 
ment w’-as reached with Cuba for the 1928-29 
season, jj'et Cuba felt that Europe had not 
played the game properly : Cuba had shouldered 
the whole burden in I927~28, and Europe 
ought somehow to have eased that burden so 
that it did not break Cuba's back. In 1929 
Tarafa felt that Cuba's position was much 
stronger. With the crop under centralised 
control, Cuba would be able to get the full 
44 cents differential in New York, and even 
if the world price, remained very low, she 
would not lose more than other producers. 
Europe had not been at all pleased with an 
unrestricted Cuban crop of ^^2 million tons in 


1929, and if Europe was not careful the next 
Cuban crop would be bigger still Hence 
Cuba was not supplicating Europe in 1929 as 
she had' been in 1927-28, foiq apart from the 
new weapon of ■ the. Single Seller, Cuba .felt 
that the European beet producers had now 
shot their bolt so far as increased prodiiction 
was concerned : the highest pre-war crop had 
been equalled in 1928-29, restoration was 
complete, and further expansion seemed most 
improbable. What worried Cuba far more, 
was the possibility of further expansion 
behind the U.S. tariff w.all, „ especially if it 
were raised higher. Any considerable increase 
in the U.S. beet crop seemed unlikely, and 
opinions differed as to the potentialities in 
Hawaii and Porto Rico, but there was unani- 
mous agreement as to the possibility oU an 
enormous expansion in the Philippines. The 
crop had been doubled since the 1922 tariff, 
and planting had been very heavy in anticipa- 
tion of a higher tariff in 1929. But the leading 
politicians in the islands have long realised 
that when the Philippines gain their inde- 
pendence, the U.S. will impose a tariff on 
Philippine sugar, and that if a big industry is 
built up on the existing duty-free basis, serious 
trouble is likely to ensue if that basis is changed. 
Hence the Philippines were ready to discuss 
with Cuba a reasonable restriction of new 
planting. These discussions had the tacit 
approval of the U.S. Government, receiving 
the powerful support of Secretary Stimson, 
who used to be Governor of the Philippines. 
Negotiations were thus proceeding during the 
latter part of 1929, not only with Europe but 
also with the Philippines, and in Cuba the 
latter negotiations were considered by far the 
more important, and, moreover, the more 
hopeful. 

Returning to Cuban home affairs, it maj^ be 
observed that the campaign for the establish- 
ment of a Single Selling Agency and its success- 
ful issue in the decree of July 26, had been 
sufficient to raise the New York average 
monthly c. and f. price from 1*75 cents in June 
to 2*10 cents in July. The postponement of 
the date of commencement resulted in an 
average for August of 2*05, but for September 
it rose to 2-22 cents. On July i, stocks in Cuba 
amounted to 2,292,000 tons : by October x, 
there had been a reduction to i million tons. 
It is estimated that the Single Selling Agency 
took over about 1,300,000 tons of unsold sugar 
on September i. During the 1928-29 season, 
world production had increased by about 1-3 
million tons, considerably less than had seemed 
likely at the beginning of the season. The 
increase of J million tons in Java had been 


offset by , a reduced crop in India, and small 
increases in some other cane-producing coun- 
tries had been offset by small decreases in others, 
as, for example, in Porto Rico owdng to hurri- 
cane damage, leaving only the net addition of 
I million tons from unrestricted production in 
Cuba, together with an increase of 300,000 tons 
in the European beet crop. Consumption at 
the very low level of prices had succeeded in 
swallowing over i| million tons more, thus 
leaving a carry-over of 2-8 million tons, an 
unheard-of amount, but less than at one time 
might have been expected : roughly one-half 
of these stocks were in Cuba. That the mere 
announcement of the establishment of the 
Single Seller Agency should have had such an 
effect in raising prices, when these enormous 


stocks were available, seems somewhat sur- 
prising, but the outlook was for no considerable 
further increase in production, while there was 
no certainty whatever that consumption would 
not shoot ^ ahead and remove all the surplus 
stocks during the coming season. A price level 
of cents f.o.b. Cuba, when world pro- 

duction and consumption were nearly in equili- 
brium, seemed low enough even if there were i| 
million tons surplus stocks,* and the announce- 
ment of the Single Seller just gave the impetus 
which the market required to raise prices to a 
level which would not, at any rate for a time, 
result in any drastic curtailment of supplies 
through the inability of producers to carry on. 

* l.e. allowing 1 million tons as tlie normal level of con- 
venience. 


X.— THE CO-OPERATIVE EXPORT AGENCY, 1929-30. 


The launching of the Single Seller scheme 
was therefore most successful, and Cuban 
opinion was strengthened by the apparently 
concrete evidence of its power to terrorise 
buyers. By the decree of July 26 the President 
had appointed the Sugar Export Corporation, 
which had only been suspended and not actually 
dissolved the year before, to act as the Single 
Selling Agency, pending the organisation of the 
agency on the proposed co-operative basis. It 
was also provided that the President of the 
National Commission for the Defence of Sugar 
should be ex officio president of the new Co- 
operative Export Agency. Further, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic reserved the right to veto 
or suspend the Agency's resolutions at any 
time that the resolutions of the board of 
directors might affect the stability and proper 
functioning of the Co-operative Export Agency 
or the international pledges and agreements 
which, for the benefit of the sugar industry, may 
be entered into by the Executive with other 
bodies or representatives of industries." This, 
however, should not be regarded as constituting 
the Export Agency a State institution, such as 
the Export Corporation had been. The whole 
business of selling the sugar was entirely in the 
hands of the Agency, and for practical purposes 
the Presidential veto could only concern the 
quantity to be sold, either in the aggregate or 
in particular markets. The American interests 
had fought hard to restrict the Cuban Govern- 
ment's powers of intervention to a minimum, 
and on the whole they had succeeded, for 
though Tarafa may have desired more power 
for the State, the President and his Ministers 
were probably only too thankful to be excused. 


In the ensuing elections to the board of direc- 
tors, good care was taken to placate the 
American interests by giving them ample 
representation, and some of those who had at 
one time been the sharpest critics of the scheme, 
found themselves effectively muzzled by their 
election to office. The Cubans succeeded in 
keeping Tarafa off the board, and also Rionda, 
on the ground that they were interested parties. 
Indeed, it seems that mutual jealousies and fears 
resulted in the non-election of nearly all those 
men who by their experience were most fitted to 
perform the work which the Agency had to do. 
With one notable exception, the American 
representatives were the managers of American- 
owned mills in Cuba, and as managers they 
had had little to do with the marketing of sugar : 
that was not their primary job. The Cuban 
representatives were also quite inexperienced 
in marketing, compared with the Riondas or 
even Tarafa, and several others. It is indeed 
a great difficulty for nearly all raw material 
producing countries to find within their borders 
men who have first-class experience of the 
world's chief markets for their products, or 
even adequate knowledge of the many factors 
in such marketing operations, for the world's 
markets are usually far away at the chief 
centres of consumption, and a man must make 
their study his life's work. A knowledge of the 
primary sugar market in Havana in so far as it 
can be said to exist, or even of the world's markets 
as seen from Havana, is a quite inadequate 
equipment with which to tackle the distribution 
of 5 million tons of sugar throughout the world 
at prices which must largely depend upon the 
seller's own actions. This generalisation applies 


less to Cuba, with its close relations with the 
New York market, than to most countries, but 
the Cubans appear to have so distrusted their 
most experienced men that they preferred to 
dispense with their services. 

The actual sales mechanism of the Export 
Agency was essentially the same as that of the 
Export Corporation for European shipments 
in 1927-28. Buyers had no option as to the 
mills from which their sugar would come, but 
the refineries which were accustomed to import- 
ing direct from their own centrals, were allowed 
to express the wish that the order might be 
filled from their centrals, and naturally such 
wishes were in the main met. So far as possible 
the Agency was to try and maintain uniformity 
in the proportion of each milks output sold to 
date, but as under the Export Corporation, 
this could not be done strictly without addi- 
tional expense, and so those producers whose 
sugar was sold first, were to pay interest to the 
others : no scheme of equalisation was, however, 
applied in the case of the unsold stocks of 
1928-29 sugar which had been taken over on 
September i, as it was obviously unnecessary, 
and could not have resulted in fair treatment 
all round. 

The whole scheme clearly depended on the 
solution of the problems of financing the mills. 
This included not only the financing of stocks 
if such had to be held, but also the ordinary 
normal financing required to harvest the crop. 
For the mills were accustomed to finance them- 
selves by loans from the banks and the merchant 
houses at all stages, against growing cane, 
against sugar in process, and against actual 
sugar in warehouse. Under conditions of 
individual selling the lender could liquidate 
any sugar left on his hands by the failure of his 
creditor, and what is more important, he could 
bring pressure to bear upon his creditor to sell 
if he suspected the soundness of his creditor's 
position. With all rights of sale vested in the 
Co-operative Export Agency, the banks and 
merchant houses could hardly be expected to 
lend with the same freedom as before, and for 
what they did lend, they would probably want 
much wider margins. The large American 
concerns and the few large Cuban mills could 
presumably be left to surmount this difficulty, 
since they had close connections with the 
American banks. The real difficulty was with 
the Cuban-owned mills. Since the 1921 
financial crisis, when all the Cuban banks went 
into liquidation, the ordinary Cuban mills 
had been financed mainly by the merchants, 
the mills undertaking to repay the advances 
required during the growing season by market- 
ing their sugar through the merchant. The 


basis of this . credit system was reall}^ the 
personal character of the planter. But the 
establishment of the Export Agency meant that 
these Cuban mills would no longer be able to 
undertake to market through the merchant,, and 
therefore they would have to have recourse to 
the American banks, with whidi the\' had no 
personal relations, and which would olwiously 
charge highly in view of the uncertainty of the 
time when the mill would receive payments for 
its sugar, if indeed the}" were prepared to lend 
at all for the long periods which these planters 
would very likely require. Thus the normal 
financing methods were greatly disarranged 
by the establishment of the Export Agency. 
Moreover the Agency would almost certainl}^ 
require to postpone its sales at times when 
demand flagged, and if it couid Carr}." increased 
stocks for a period, so as to allow consumption a 
little more time for expansion, it would ob- 
viously be most advantageous. If the world 
knew that owing to financial difficulties the 
Agency had to sell at a certain minimum rate, 
its position as a seller W’ould be greatly pre- 
judiced. Thus there was a double financial 
problem. The obvious solution would seem 
to have been the establishment of a State 
banking department, financed by the Cuban 
Treasury, and working hand in hand with the 
Co-operative Export Agency. But the Cuban 
Treasury was already strained to fhe limit of its 
resources, and since Cuba's foreign borrowing is 
under the control of Washington, any such help 
from abroad was out of the question, for 
Washington would never sanction a foreign 
loan for the purpose of '' gambling in sugar." 
The only hope lay in the co-operation of the 
American banks, and all through the autumn the 
most strenuous efforts were being made to 
enlist their co-operation. 

Mention should also be made of the purely 
physical problem of holding large stocks. The 
centrals of the pre-war period were mostly built 
with sufficient storage space to meet all but the 
most abnormal requirements. But those built 
hurriedl}^ during the war had very little, 
because in those years the sugar could not be 
shipped out fast enough. During the expansion 
of 1922-24, shortage of capital in most cases 
forbade the provision of facilities which with 
good luck might never be used. Similarly, the 
ports in the western provinces have always had 
ample warehouse capacity, but not so the new 

It may also be observed that the Export Agency greatly 
restricted speculation on the New York terminal market. 
Normally the speculative public carries 300-400,000 tons of 
sugar, and additional financing of, say, half this amount now- 
had to come fi'om somewhere. This was, however, a minor 
difficulty, and one which would, so to speak, have largely 
solved itself. 
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ones in Canaaguey and Onente. Considerable the Agency kept out of the market altogether, 
additions had perforce been made during and as the new crop sugars became available’ 
1927-28, when the mills had to hold their sugar the Agency took the bold step of offering 
under the control of the Export Corporation, sugar to American refiners at 2 cents c. and h 
In 1929 there were storage facilities in Cuba for with a guarantee that during the period of ship- 
about 3 million tons. But it was still very ment these terms of sale would remain un- 
unevenly distributed. While not a difficulty altered. This failed, however, to stimulate any 
comparable with that of finance, this physical large volume of buying, and at the end of 
problem of storage might have greatly compli- February the Agency repeated its offer with a 
cated matters for the Export Agency, and would guarantee against any reduction before March 
certainly make the adjustment of returns as 28. The New York market treated this as a 
between sugar sold at different times, much more sure sign of defeat, and business came to a 
difficult than it would have been, if storage complete standstill so far as the Agency was 
facilities had been ample and evenly distributed, concerned. Relatively small sales were also 
Though, as has already been observed, the made to Europe, but at the beginning of March 
mere announcement of the scheme had been there were 815,000 tons of sugar in Cuban ports 
sufficient to raise prices very substantially, the and 850,000 tons at the mills, practically all of 
Export Agency w^as unable to make any large which was unsold, while every day the mills were 
sales for two or three months owing to the adding their peak production of the season, 
considerable supplies already in second hands : The position of the Cuban-owned mills was 
these holders of actual sugar made very sub- becoming desperate. The American mills had 
stantial profits at Cuba's expense, though not only a stronger financial position in general, 
this was, of course, unavoidable. The Export but they could borrow from the American 
Agency did not, however, try and force further banks. The smaller Cuban mills had the 
supplies on to the New York market, and until greatest difficulty in doing so, and it is signi- 
the end of October the pricewas well maintained. Scant that the revolt against the scheme was 
By that time, however, opinion was hardening headed by the producers in Santa Clara 
against the probable success of the scheme, since province, where the Cuban-owned mills are 
little progress appeared to have been made in the mostly located. By the end of February, the 
provision of the necessary financing arrange- termination of the Agency was being loudly 
ments. The Wall Street crash and the general demanded by several leading Cuban newspapers, 
fall in the prices of other raw materials also Eventually internal dissension boiled over, and 
exercised a depressing influence. In November a general meeting of the mills was called for 
the Export Agency was refusing bids for April 3. Statistics, published by the Agency, 
substantial amounts by European importers, showed that up to March 22, 1930, the Agency 
which should certainly have been accepted in had sold a total of 913,810 tons, of which 
the light of subsequent events. But the Agency 395,405 tons were old-crop sugar, at an average' 
appears, right from the start, to have made the price equivalent to about i-q cents c. and f. 
maintenanceof aacentc. andf. NewYorkprice- New York, and 518,405 tons were new-crop 
level a cardinal principle, and to have obstinately sugar at an average equivalent to about 175 
refused bids only a point or two lower. Doubt- cents. The actual shipments of new-crop sugar 
less the maintenance of this price had a certain were only about 10 per cent, of the total esti- 
psychological importance, but this should not mated output to that date. Contrary to 
have been allowed to outweigh the practical expectations, however, the voting went in 
importance of avoiding any carry-over of old favour of the retention of the Agency : 12,918 
crop sugar. Cuba was not in a position to votes in favour and 11,139 against. The 
dictate prices by any rigid principle, and the Cuban-owned mills voted solidly against the 
Agency’s slowness to avail itself of every Agency, but a large majority of the American 
reasonable opportunity to pass on supplies, must mills voted in favour, even though at the start 
be put down either to the failure of the mem- they had viewed the scheme with very little 
bers of the Sales Committee to realise the favour. This complete change of attitude on 
limitations of the scheme, or simply to their the part of the two parties is, however, readily 
inexperience in the art of marketing. In order understandable. To the Cuban-owned mills the 
to try and dispose of the surplus stocks, retention of the scheme meant death from 
grinding was postponed by Presidential Decree cash-starvation, and that right soon : the 
until January 15, an action which was all the American mills were able to carry on, and they 
more necessary that season since bad weather saw that if they did carry on, the majority of 
had delayed the ripening of the cane. With the the Cuban mills would be bankrupt within a few 
New Year, prices continued to decline even when weeks, with the Result that grinding might 
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summarily cease, and thereby reduce the cur- 
rent crop, while at any rate the excess supplies 
would be relieved in the foUowng season. In 
other words, the American miUs saw that the 
retention of the Agency for a few weeks would 
remedy the whole situation in the only way 
in which it could be permanently remedied, 
namel}^, by the destruction of the high-cost 
marginal producers. But the results of this 
meeting obviously created an impasse : the 
majority was too small. If the Americans 
insisted upon the retention of the Agency, the 
inevitable result would be that the Cuban 
Government would dissolve it, or, worse still, 
allow any member to withdraw who wished to 
do so. An open conflict between American 
capital and the Cuban Government was the last 
thing to be desired. Consequently, a further 
meeting was held on April 14, at which the 
dissolution of the Agency was duly carried. 

Thus ended a scheme which on paper was 
wholely admirable and full of promise. It 
failed, and must have failed, in its major 
object of raising, or at least maintaining, 
w'orld prices through inability to secure the 
requisite finance for holding stocks on a large 
scale. Whether it need have failed quite so 
dismally to achieve the more limited objectives 
of preventing weak selling, and of obtaining 
for Cuba at least some part of the U.S. tariff 
preference, may be doubted. If the Agency 
had not held out so rigidly for a certain definite 
price, in futile effort to achieve what could not 


be achieved without substantial financial 
resources, but had sold off the balance of the 
old crop at the prices which were, in fact, bid, 
and had offered attractive prices for future 
delivery of a certain tonnage of the new crop, 
the mills might have received sufficient cash 
to enable them to carry on the harvest. The 
argument that it was essential to hold up 
■prices in the New York market in order to 
prevent the threatened increase in the American 
tariff cannot be allowed much weight. In the 
first place, during the autumn of 1929 the 
general opinion, both in the United States and 
in Cuba, was that that danger was steadily 
becoming more remote, and that while no re- 
duction could be expected, at least there would 
be no increase. Secondly, the Agency should 
have realised that it was jeopardising its very 
existence, and that if it was dissolved, prices 
would faU much lower than those which it 
refused to accept. The great fall in price 
which accompanied the dissolution of the 
Agency, was, in fact, the main reason for the 
ultimate decision to raise the tariff, a matter 
which wiU be referred to in the next section. 
Little excuse can therefore be made on this 
account, and the only conclusion is that the 
Agency did not succeed in accomplishing even 
what it might have done, simply on account 
of the foUy or stupidity of those in charge. 
Put in more general terms, the failure of the 
scheme was due to weakness of personnel, on 
which subject comment has already been made. 


XL— THE PRESENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS. 


The termination of the Export Agency was 
the signal for a fresh decline in prices ; the 
average New York c. and f. price for February 
and March had been a little over i-8 cents, and 
now dropped for April to a little under 1-7 cents. 
The uncertainty produced by the long-drawn- 
out battle over the U.S. tariff was blamed for 
further dechnes in May, which averaged only 
1-44 cents. These prices broke all previous 
records : even in 1902, just before the Brussels 
Convention, the minimum quotation was 
1-56 cents. In the light of subsequent events, 
however, little blame can be thrown on the 
U.S. tariff negotiations. As has been said 
above, during the winter and early spring the 
general opinion had been that there would be 
no change in the sugar tariff. But the coUapse 
of the Cuban Export Agency and the apparently 
endless decline of prices, strengthened the 
hands of the U.S. domestic producers, and 
eventually, on June 18, Jhe full duty was 


raised from 2-206 cents to 2-50 cents, on the 
basis of 96 degrees polarisation. Cuban sugar 
was, of course, still to receive a preference of 
20 per cent., and therefore the actual differential 
was increased from 0-44 cents to 0-50 cents. 
The benefit of this increased differential, 
however, is purely potential, for it is impossible 
for Cuba to obtain it, whatever marketing 
organisation she might adopt, so long as the 
present conditions of excess supply continue; 
on the other hand, Cuba will undoubtedly lose 
by the stimulus of the higher protection to 
producers within the tariff wall, while when 
prices return to a higher level, if not under 
present conditions, consumption must be 
affected adversely to some extent, despite the 
general inelasticity of the American demand. 

Neither the large sale of 135,000 tons of 
Cubas to Russia during the last week of the 
tariff discussions, nor even the tariff itself, 
had any effect, however, in arresting the 



decline in price. Such large stocks had been 
accumulated at the U.S. ports in anticipation 
of the tariff increase that sugar was offered 
freely without regard to the new higher duty : 
merchants and speculators made no attempt 
to derive a positive advantage from the tariff 
change. Equally American refiners are said 
to have accumulated considerable stocks in 
anticipation of an increase in the tariff, and 
they now began to work off these stocks, 
reducing their demands for fresh supplies even 
below their current rate of melting. Hence 
though the New York price averaged 1*4 cents 
during June, there was no appreciable business 
with Cuba. In fact, Cuba was selling very 
little anj^where. The last mills ceased grinding 
at the end of June, and the season’s production 
was 4*7 million tons. Stocks at the ports and 
in the interior then amounted to 3-3 million 
tons, practically all of which was unsold, 
while it is quite possible that the interior stocks 
are somewhat under-recorded. At the beginning 
of July, some Cuban sellers were evidently 
forced into the market by a shortage of cash, 
and some business passed at a little over 1*25 
cents, thus registering a further break in the 
price, which had really taken place, so far as 
Cuba was concerned, a month previously. 
Up to the middle of August this general price- 
level was maintained, though with difficulty. 

It is clear that the price-level at the moment 
bears little or no relation to cost of production, 
nor indeed to consumption. The decline during 
this summer represents in the main the un- 
willingness or inability, or both, of merchants 
and speculators to carry stocks on the scale 
which is really required. At the end of each 
month it has seemed impossible for prices to 
decline further, but each month the impossible 
has happened, and the holders of stocks have 
lost heavily, while the margin between the spot 
price and prices for future delivery has become 
abnormally large. Merchants and speculators 
have virtually declined to hold stocks, and this 
function has been thrown back upon the 
shoulders of producers. Thus the stocks in 
the U.S. ports are only some two or three 
hundred thousand tons above what may be 
termed a normal level, and invisible stocks are 
almost certainly negligible. On the other hand, 
Cuba holds nearly three-quarters of her crop 
unsold. It is, in fact, most surprising that the 
mills, especially the Cuban mills, are managing 
to carry so much of the crop in view of their 
weak financial position. Presumably they 
have managed to pledge sugar with the banks 
for just sufficient to provide their current cash 
requirements during the grinding season, while 
.all expenditure on cultivation is being reduced 


to an even lower minimum than in recent 
years. How long Cuba can refrain from 
flooding the market depends on the extent of 
the carry-over which the banks will allow. 
Clearly Cuba has got to sell at least 2 million 
tons before next year begins, and the question 
is whether refiners 'wiU become interested to 
that extent, or whether pressure to sell on the 
part of Cuba will cause a further drastic break 
in prices. 

Since refiners are living from hand to 
mouth, much depends on the rate of con- 
sumption. In the U.S., consumption during 
the first six months of this year is estimated as 
showing a decline of nearty 150,000 tons as 
compared with the first half of 1929. The 
statistical consumption of Europe up to the 
end of May also shows an appreciable decline, 
for which Germany and Great Britain are 
mainly responsible. The effects of world 
depression on purchasing power have certainly 
not yet been fully developed, and it wiU be 
surprising if world consumption reaches within 
I million tons of the 1929 figure. But it must 
be remembered that the producer receives 
demands not directly but through the medium 
of the refiner. It seems certain that invisible 
supplies are now very smaU, and if any develop- 
ment could occur to reassure the market that 
no further fall in price was likely, refiners and 
middlemen generally would probably hasten to 
buy in order to rebuild their stocks with the 
cheapest sugar ever known. For production and 
consumption are not so far out of equilibrium. 
If world consumption in 1929-30 had been 
equal to the previous season, there would have 
been no maladjustment at all, 'and the only 
trouble would have been the 1*8 million tons 
of stocks over and above the i million tons 
which may be considered the level of con- 
venience. It is the decline in consumption, 
and the consequent prospect of a 'further 
addition to the dready huge carry-over, which 
has made matters so infinitely worse. It is, 
of course, too early to speak of the 1930-31 
crop, but it is to be feared that any effect of 
low prices in further reducing crops in Cuba, 
and other countries producing for the world 
market, will be at least offset by the effect 
of higher tariffs in stimulating further pro- 
duction elsewhere. Even with a stationary 
production, however, any resumption of the 
normal trend of consumption, together with 
the rebuilding of invisible stocks, would 
quickly dispose of 2 million tons surplus stocks. 
The present crisis is fundamentally a crisis of 
stock-holding, and not a crisis due to seriously 
excessive productive capacity, for any further 
reduction in capacity which is required in 


Cuba to meet the increased duty-free capacity 
likely to result from the U.S. tariff, may safely 
be left to the care of a price-level of il cents. 
The time seems, in fact, to be approaching 
when some further experiment in artificial 
control might produce most beneficial results. 
Rumours have already begun to spread con- 
cerning the formation of stock-holding pools 
by financial interests. If a pool could be 
formed to buy up, say, i million tons, and thus 
satisfy the most urgent cash needs of the 
Cuban mills, the market might feel it had got 
sufficient assurance against a further price fall, 
and refiners and middlemen would then take 
care of the remaining supplies. The danger 
to-day is that without some such assurance and 
encouragement, the demand will continue 
sluggish, and Cuban sellers, forced to press their 
supplies on the market, will send the price in a 
further headlong fall. It may seem incredible 
that the price can go any lower, but since 
it now really depends simply on ability to hold 
stocks, and has little relation to conditions 
of current production and consumption, there is 
almost no limit to the potential fall. Doubtless 
the turn will come before long, but it may be just 
too long, and if so, the whole national economic 
life of Cuba will probably be shaken into ruin. 

Cuba's position is indeed most critical. 
Economically Cuba ought to have been brought 
within the tariff wall of the U.S., which would 
then have obtained virtually its whole supply 
of sugar from the island; as well as much 
other agricultural produce of a semi-tropical 
character, at much cheaper cost to the American 
consumer. As things have been, the U.S. has 
built up during the last twenty years not only 
a large beet sugar industry, but a still larger 
cane sugar industry in Hawaii, Porto Rico, and 
Louisiana. If Cuban sugar entered the U.S. 
without duty, these industries would rapidly 
cease to exist, but the more efficient the Cuban 
sugar industry becomes, the higher will the 
U.S. tariff be raised. Even if public opinion in 
the U.S. becomes more hostile to tariff pro- 
tection in general, the sugar tariff must be 
maintained at least at a level which will pre- 
serve these protected industries on sometffing 
approaching their present scale, even though 
further expansion may be stopped. In Cuba, a 
large body of opinion inclines to the belief that 
the U.S. tariff is being employed as an economic 
weapon to force Cuba to acquiesce in annexation 
by the United States. The truth is that the 


United States would be vastly embarrassed by 
any such development, at least until its sugar 
requirements have grown sufficient^ to take 
all that Cuba can produce as well as the present, 
duty-free supplies ; and since Cuba can certainly 
produce enormously more sugar than at present, 
that time is far distant. But whatever the 
attitude of the U.S., Cuban nationalism is 
probably strong enough to defeat any proposal 
for annexation, however desperate the economic 
position. As regards the U.S. market, Cuba 
will continue to supply the balance of its 
requirements, and since in all probability 
American opinion is turning against extreme 
protectionism, there will be little further 
expansion in duty-free supplies, and accordingly 
that balance will steadily grow. ■ y 

As regards the rest of the world, it seems 
doubtful whether Europe can materially in- 
crease her beet production. In the Far East, 
Japan, including Formosa, will probably main- 
tain its newly-won independence of Java 
supplies, and for a time it is clear that Java will 
have difficulties in disposing of her recently 
increased production. But a further increase 
in the Java crop can only come from more 
intensive cultivation, since there is little more 
land available so long as the Dutch Government 
pursues its present policjn If the Philippines 
gain their independence and their sugar is 
subject to the tJ.S. tariff, additional supplies 
for the Far East will become available from that 
source, but there will probably be no great 
expansion for a long time. Other appreciable 
sources of supply mostly depend for expansion 
on the maintenance or increase of protection, 
and there must surely be a limit. Thus the day 
when Cuba triumphs over the wave of economic 
nationalism, which has so nearly engulfed her, 
may not be far distant, for the world's consump- 
tion is far from saturation point, quite apart 
from the results of population growth. Cuba's 
trouble in the long run is not that the world is 
ceasing to require her sugar ; her real trouble is 
whether the business of producing this sugar is 
to pass entirely into the hands of the American 
capitalist, leaving to the Cuban people merely 
the rble of the dogs under the rich man's table. 
The Cuban sugar industry repaj-^s study not only 
in respect of its recent experiments in economics, 
but in respect of many other broader and most 
interesting problems which are embraced by 
that now somewhat old-fashioned title, political 
economy. 


XIL— THE EFFECTS OF DEPRESSION ON THE AGRICULTURAL SIDE OF THE 
INDUSTRY AND THE AGRICULTURAL POLICY OF THE CUBAN GOVERNMENT. 


Such a title really merits an exhaustive 
treatment by some person properly equipped 
for the purpose with a technical knowledge of 
cane farming, and an intimate acquaintance with 
even the more remote country districts of Cuba. 
The present writer has no such qualifications, 
and offers here only a brief sketch of those 
features of the situation which have a more 
direct bearing on the economic and commercial 
problems with which the above study has been 
concerned. 

In the first place, the reader may well ask 
himself how it is that there has not already been 
a wholesale abandonment of mills and planta- 
tions if the average cost of production, including 
a return of 5-7 per cent., as has been said in 
Section V above, cannot be covered under a 
New York c. and f. price of much less than 
3 cents. For the five years 1925-29 the average 
price has been roughly 2! cents, and in three 
of those years there was a substantial restriction 
of output, involving greatly increased costs 
per unit of product. In 1929 the average price 
just reached 2 cents, while for the first six 
months of 1930 it has been approximately 17 
cents.*** Granted that all profits were sacrificed, 
it still appears somewhat mysterious that the 
industry should have been able to carry on 
without a substantial reduction of capacity. 
In all, there has probably been a quite appreciable 
acreage abandoned, but it has mostly been in 
the form of odd fields here and there: fields 
which were left uncut during restriction arid 
where the cane had become too dried up : fields 
which had become so choked with weeds that 
the undergro3vth had to be burnt before the 
cane could be cut, with the result that weed 
growth was so stimulated in the following season 
that the new cane shoots became choked, the 
cost of such weeding being prohibitive : and new 
fields which were planted in 1922 and 1923 and 
have failed to fulfil expectations owing to the 
unsuitability of the soil. But there have not 
been cases where mills were unable to grind 
through lack of sufficient cane supplies, and the 
decline in the 1930 crop has been due far more to 
unfavourable weather conditions than reduction 
of acreage. In the main the growers of cane 
have so far been able to carry on, as have also 
the mills themselves. 

Briefly the explanation is as follows. 
Since the mills pay j- for most of their cane in 

* The corresponding f.o.b. Cuba prices would be at least 
0-15 cent less. 

t Administration cane (i.e. cane grown by the mills them- 
selves) does not amount to more than about 15 per cent, of the 
Cuban crop. 


proportion to the average price which they 
obtain for the sugar, the cane farmers (colonos) 
have received less than an economic '' price 
for their cane. In addition, since the centrals, 
particularly the Cuban-owned centrals, have 
not been able to borrow to the usual extent, 
they have cut down the scale of their customary 
advances to their colonos during the growing 
season. The colono has been hit in both these 
ways, and the need to reduce his wage bill, 
owing to shortage of cash, has prevented any 
recourse to more intensive methods of cultiva- 
tion as a means of salvation. He has therefore 
had to take the other alternative, and cultivate 
more extensively by reducing his expenditure 
on weeding, etc., and more cheaply by reducing 
rates of wages for such labour as he does employ. 
Everywhere weeding has been cut down to a 
minimum, and except in a few districts where 
the resident labour has some alternative em- 
ployment, wage rates have been cut by half or 
even more. This cutting of wage rates is 
sedulously denied, for any admission would be 
used by the U.S. domestic producers as a 
weapon in their campaign for a high tariff pro- 
tection, but there is no doubt whatever that the 
customary wage rates now exist only on paper. 
In 1929 field-workers were lucky if they got 40 
cents a day instead of one dollar, and many mills 
were not paying more than 20 cents. Moreover, 
the result of reduced weeding is that the work 
of cutting the cane is far more arduous, and any 
given piece-work rate yields much less than it 
would under proper conditions of cultivation. 
Thus the colono has in these two ways reduced 
his costs of production enormously, but even so, 
few of them have been able to make more than 
a bare living. The chief victim of cheap sugar 
has been the Cuban labourer, for even at star- 
vation wages many have not been able to 
obtain reasonably continuous employment. 
Conditions in the country districts were terrible 
towards the end of the growing season of the 
present crop {i.e, in the autumn of 1929) : 
what they will be like this autumn beggars 
imagination. 

The consequences in the immediate future 
are, of course, the main interest from the com- 
mercial point of view. Is the present reduction 
of costs entirely at the expense of efficient 
production, including in that term the custom- 
ary standard of living of the Cuban agricultural 
worker, and therefore only temporary, or is it 
that the present distress is likely to stimulate 
greater efficiency in the long run ? The answer 
is still extremely problematical, but there can be 


no doubt that radical changes in the organisa- 
tion of the industry have already become 
noticeable ; the doubtful issue is whether these 
developments will lead to any considerably 
greater efficiency. These changes centre round 
the colono himself. As has been explained in 
Section IV, the American mills favoured the 
large-scale colono, and especially in the days 
before the war his was both a pleasant and a 
profitable existence. Some few of them were 
extremely skilful specialists in cane farming, 
and were most usefully employed on the older 
lands of the western half of the island, where 
the fertility of the soil and the prevalence of 
disease gave real scope to specialist knowledge. 
But many of them were incapable as farmers, 
and particularly on the new fertile lands of the 
east, the large colono was a mere parasite on the 
industry. These large colonos have been 
rapidly disappearing in recent years ; the 
Americans how know enough about the agri- 
cultural side of the industry to recognise 
inefficient supervision when they meet it, and 
if the incapable colono has not decamped with 
as much as he can borrow (which occurrence 
has been so frequent that the bad debts on this 
account in the books of some mills are con- 


lowest possible prime costs have been vividly ; 

demonstrated dming the last few years. The |: 

system of administration cane as ordinarih- {’ 

understood, involves a heavy fixed charge for 
supervision by salaried American employees, 
and lacks the elasticity which is obtained when ! 

all but a small part of this charge depends upon | 

results. This is one great advantage of the new i 

system of colono managers, and it seems probable 
both that it will now extend widely, and that 
it would not have done so but for these years of 
depression. Whether in the long run it will be 
as cheap as the old large colono system remains 
to be seen, but at least it seems highly probable. , 

Now that mill efficiency has been so highly | 

developed, the American managers are free to I 

give more attention to the agricultural side of I 

the industry, and under the new system of sub- I 

manager colonos experiments can be freely I 
made, and improvements and discoveries can | 

be instantly applied throughout the central’s I 
cane area, without encountering resistance from I 

conservative individuals, as would have hap- 5 

pened with the old system. The new system i 

appears to possess all, or nearly all, the advan- j 

tages of the old, but without its main draw- ' 

backs. * 


spicuous), the central has refused to renew his The old large colono system has therefore 
tenure of their land, or in some way outed him. been shaken to its foundations. But at the 
But the American mills have always desired to same time these years of depression have seen 
control the production of their cane supplies, a remarkable growth in the number of small- 
and though bitter experience has convinced holders who grow a few acres of cane as an 
them that administration cane can rarely be adjunct to a simple kind of subsistence farming, 
produced as cheaply as it can be bought, that These men cannot truly be termed peasant 
has not reconciled them entirely to the colono proprietors, for they rarely orvn their land, which 
system with its tiresome accompaniments of in most cases is leased from the centrals or some 
perpetual loans which may not be recoverable large landowner, but they have considerable 
for years, and only then if still more money is security of tenure in practice. The smaU- 
loaned to the debtor. The result of six years holdings are entirely family affairs : each has 
of depression has been that even the capable a little thatched cottage, a relatively large 
colonos are almost hopelessly indebted to the garden, cows, pigs, chickens, perhaps some 
mills, and therefore it is becoming more and orange trees, and always a grove of banana 
more common to reduce these colonos to the trees to provide their staff of life. In addition 
position of sub-managers, paid a small salary they grow 60-120 acres of cane, on which they 
but dependent beyond that on the results they rely to produce cash for clothing and to cover 
produce. The central thus obtains a greater the expense of sending the children to school, 
measure of control, and knows how its money The larger holdings will require some assistance 
is spent, even if it is adding to its risks, at harvest-time, but otherwise the labour of the 
Such manager-colonos must account for every family suffices, this labour, of course, being 
peimy, and the central’s agricultural specialists expended without reserve from daylight to dusk, 
must approve of all capital improvement . or These small-holders are reasonably content with 
development schemes. The central finds all the 2 cent sugar, and prepared to go on producing 
machinery and transport, and arranges its cane at that price-level until it rises, when they 
colonias so as to take advantage of every expect to make their fortunes. For practical 
development of technical progress. Ten years purposes their costs of production may be said 
ago the line of development might have been to be nothing, for they could probably eke out 
a slow extension of ordinary administration an existence of a sort without their cane, while 
cane. But the great importance of small over- they cannot lose on it whatever the price, since 
head costs on the agricultural side and the almost the whole cost of production is their own 



labour. Tlieir standard of cultivation is high, 
and though they cannot obtain all the advan- 
tages of large-scale methods, the economy of 
mechanical ploughing is being secured in some 
cases by four or five such small-holdings 
dispensing with hedges so that tractor-draum 
ploughs, supplied by the centrals, can proceed 
right across the combined area. Alternatively 
the same end may in the future be secured by 
co-operative organisation. Mechnical plough- 
ing is by far the biggest economy of large-scale 
cane farming, and the remaining economies may 
well prove to be balanced by the many advan- 
tages of a peasant proprietor system. 

Probably there would have been some exten- 
sion of this system under normal conditions, but 
these years of depression have resulted in such 
difficulties to the wage-earning field-worker that 
the more enterprising have been stimulated to 
take the plunge and start on their own, while 
difficulties with their colonos have made many 
centrals sympathetic towards an extension of 
this movement. Moreover, the Cuban Govern- 
ment has had to face a growing volume of un- 
employment in the towns, and the problem of 
intennittent employment in the country, since 
the large colonos have restricted their expendi- 
ture on cultivation ; in addition there is a 
serious amount of unemployment due to the 
introduction of mechanical power, and this will 
certainly increase, for there will probably be 
little expansion of cane area for some time, and 
there are few other industries which are likely 
to require additional labour. Accordingly, the 
Cuban Govemmentwelcomes the growth of these 
small-holdings in the belief that they can com- 
pete with the large-scale methods of the 
Americans. These small-holdings will absorb 
the surplus of country-bred workers, and the 
way wall then be open for the unemployed in 
the towns to obtain employment as drivers of 
tractors, mechanics and so on, at which jobs 
they may well be found efficient, and even more 
efficient than the slower-witted, less educated 


agricultural labourers. The agricultural policy 
of the Cuban Government is based on the desire 
to extend this small-holdings movement until 
the agricultural side of the sugar industry, if 
not the manufacturing side, has been restored 
into Cuban hands. Unfortunately the Cuban 
Government is powerless to help where help is 
most needed, namely, in the provision of long- 
term credit. But the movement is at least not 
being hindered by the Government. Whether 
these small-holders can compete with the new 
large-scale production of the American type, 
depends very largely on the progress of in- 
vention. So far, mechanical ploughing is the 
great advantage of large-scale production, and, 
as has been said, it is not impossible for the 
small-holder to avail himself of it, at any rate 
up to a point. Mechanical transport from the 
field to the railway siding still wages a fierce 
competition with the ox-cart, for the oxen feed 
on the cane tops during the harvest, and since 
that coincides with the dry season, there is 
plenty of rough grazing for the rest of the year. 
The great field for invention is in the actual 
cutting of the cane, but while expeiiments are 
continuous, the varying length of the canes ^ 
and the tangled mass of a cane-field, even when 
no unusual wind has been experienced, present 
most difficult problems to the inventor. No one 
can be sure that the requisite invention will not 
be made to-morrow^ and it might be of such a 
kind as to place the small-holder at a great 
disadvantage. But for the present the small- 
holding system of cane-growing seems likely 
to spread, and it may be that the issue will 
remain undecided— large-scale methods in the 
wide lands of Eastern Cuba, and small-holdings 
in the west, each existing side by side and 
equally efficient in their different physical 
surroundings. 

* 

* The cane has not only to he cut at the bottom, but also 
the top joints have to be cut off at exactly the right spot : if 
too low, some cane with a satisfactory sugar content is lost, while 
if too high, valueless cane has to be transported and milled. 


APPENDIX.— STATISTICAL TABLES. 


Note . — The following tables present only such statistics as are specially relevant to the present 
study. The figures are mostly taken from Czarnikow's weekly reports and Farr s Manual of 
Sugar Companies, and the original source is usualty Willett and Gray, or F. 0. Licht. 


TABLE IL 

SUGAR PRODUCTION UNDER THE PROTECTION 
OP THE U.S. TARIFF. 

(Thousand tons.) 


* In 1913-14 the European beet crop amounted to nearly 
8 million tons, and had been S-3 million tons in 1912-13, the 
record year. 

TABLE III. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION OF THE REST OP THE WORLD 
AFTER DEDUCTING THE CROPS OP CUBA, JAVA, 
EUROPE AND THE U.S. DUTY-FREE CROPS. 



(Million tons.) 

1919-20 

6-0 

1920 21 

5-2 

1921-22 

5-6 

1922-23 

6-5 

1923-24 

6*8 

* 192 A -25 

6-6 

1925-26 

7-4 

1926 27 

7-5 

1927-28 

7-9 

1928-29 

7*6 

1929-30 

7'4 



Beet 

Sugar. 

Louisiana 

Cane 

Sugar. 

Hawaii. 

Philip- 

Ijines. 

Porto 

Rico. 

Total 

1919-20 

653 

108 

508 

209 

434 

1,912 

1920-21 

969 

151 

504 

255 

438 

2,317 

1921-22 

911 

290 

502 

338 

362 

2,403 

1922-23 

616 

263 

479 

265 

338 

1,959 

1923-24 

787 

145 

626 

i 572 

400 " 

1 2,330 

1924-25 

974 

79 

692 

! 581 

1 590 

2,916 

1925-26 

804 

124 1 

705 

437 

541 : 

2,611 

1926-27 

801 

42 

724 

584 

563 

2,714 

1927-28 

965 

63 

807 ^ 

622 

671 

3,128 

1928-29 

939 

118 

830 

700 

531 

3,118 

1929-30 

909 

178 

815 

750 

747 

3,399 


TABLE I. 


WORLD^S SUGAR PRODUCTION. 


Crop Year. 

Total World. 
(MUion tons.) 

Cuban Crop. 

European Beet 
Crop. 

(Million tons.) 

1914-15 

18-5 

2*6 ■ 


1915-16 

16-9 

3*0 

5*5 

1916-17 

17-1 

3*0 

5*0 

1917-18 

17*4 

3*4 

4*3 

1918-19 

15-8 

4*0 

3*2 

1919-20 

15*5 

3*7 

2*6 

1920-21 

16-6 

3*9 

3*7 

1921-22 

17-6 

4*0 

4*0 

1922-23 

18*4 

3*6 

4*6 

1925-24 

20-1 

4*1 

5*1 

1924-25 

23-7 

5*1 

7*1 

1925-26 

24-6 

4*9 

7*4 

1926-27 

23*7 

4*5 

6*9 

1927-28 

25*3 

4*0 

8*0 

1928-29 

27-1 

5*2 

8*5 

■ 1929-30 

26-8 

4*7 

8*4 


TABLE IV. 

WORLD PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION AND CARRY-OVER. 
(Million tons.) 



1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-20, 

1920-27. 

1927-2S. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

Stock carried over on Sept. 1 

1*6 

2*4 

1*2 

1*3 

1*0 

1*6 

2*6 

24 

2*5 

t"''^2*8'-\ 

Production 

16*6 

17*6 

18*4 

20*1 

23*7 

24-6 

23-7 

25*3 

27*1 

26*8 

Total Supplies 

Deduct Stock carried over at 

18*2 

20*0 

19*6 

21*4 

24 Y 

26*2 

26*3 

K. V 

;,/:27*7";,r 

29-6A: 


end of season 


.'i 

1*3 

:.V;T*0;:'' i 

1*6 

.2-6 ■' 

2*4 


■/;,:2*8 

4-> 

Consumption 

15*8 

18*8 

18*3 

20*4 

23*1 

23*6 1 

;;;,;:,23*9;.;';:i 

25*2 

26*8 

25*4 


^Provisional. 





■ TABLE V. 

33ISTPvIBUTIOX OF VISIBLE SUPPLIES. 

7\^ote . — From January 1, 1925, the European figure includes 
Poland, From July 1926 the Cuban figure includes stocks 
in the interior and not merely at the ports. These changes 
affect the comparability of the series, though interior stocks 
in Cuba were probably negligible except for the few months 
preceding their inclusion. 

(OOO tons.) 


(Beginning of Month.) 

Ill Europe. | 

1 

In United 
States 
Ports. 

In Cuba. 

Total. 

1922 Jan 

1,872 

45 

844 

2,761 

April 

1,327 

222 

930 

2,479 

July 

848 

195 

862 

1,903 

Oct. ...... 

424 

128 

316 

868 

1923 Jan 

2,376 

12 

45 

2,433 

April ...... 

1,632 

215 

654 

2,501 

July ...... 

1,251 

164 

590 

2,005 

Oct. 

440 

no 

241 

791 

1924 Jan 

2,206 

27 

22 

2,255 

April 

1,633 

167 

660 

2,460 

July ...... 

1,106 

192 

788 

2,086 

Get 

259 

76 

227 

542 

1925 Jan. ...... 

3,036 

32 

42 

3,110 

April 

2,073 

128 

860 

3,061 

July 

1,261 

277 

1,095 

2,633 

Oct. .:.... 

439 

135 

594 

1,168 

1926 Jan. 

3,742 

76 

132 

3,950 

April 

2,964 

208 

1,193 

4,361 

July 

1,850 

377 , 

2,325 

4,552 

Oct 

642 

216 

1 1,061 

1,919 

1927 Jan 

3,380 

181 

82 * 

3,643 

April 

2,489 

219 

1,324 

4,032 

July 

1,620 

259 

2,211 

4,090 

Oet 

461 

183 

1,136 

1,780 

1928 Jan. 

3,591 

179 

292 

4,062 

April...... 

2,729 

315 

2,398 

5,442 

July 

1,640 

544 

2,119 

4,303 

Oct 

418 

343 

1,089 

1,850 

1929 Jan. 

3,955 

159 

157 

4,271 

April 

3,200 

418 

2,572 

6,190 

July 

1,834 

673 

2,292 

4,799 

Oct. 

590 

926 

1,014 

2,530 

1930 Jan 

4,342 

769 

362 

5.473 

April 

3,432 

578 

2,972 

6,982 

July 

2,144 

666 

3,346 

6,156 

Aug 

1,560 

463 

2,998 

5,021 

Sept.* 

1,083 

463 

2,704 

4,250 


* Provisional. 


TABLE VI. 

UNITED STATES SUGAR CONSUMPTION, =«* TOTAL 
. AND PER CAPITA. 


Year. 

Total (000 tons). 

Per Capita, (lbs). 

1914 

3,761 

84-29 

1915 

3,801 

83-83 

1916 

3,659 

79-34 

1917 

3,684 

78-58 

1918 

3,496 

73-36 

1919 

4,068 

85-43 

1920 

4,085 

86-56 

1921 

4,107 

84-47 

1922 

5,093 

103-18 

1923 

4,781 

95-65 

1924 

4,854 

95-90 

1925 

5,510 

107-50 

1926 

5,671 

109-30 

1927 

5,297 

100-95 

1928 

5,543 

104-27 

1929 

. 5,811 

108-13 


* Statistical Consumption (Refined Value), not of course 
physical consumption, of which no records are available. 


TABLE Vir. 


PROPORTION OF CUBAN CROPS EXPORTED TO 
UNITED STATES. 



Per cent. 

Aver. 1909-13 

94 

1921 

56 

1922 

86 

1923 

99 

1924 

72 

1925 

67 

1926 

78 

1927 

72 

1928 

72 

1929 

76 




TABLE VIII. 

AVEEAGE MONTHLY AND ANNUAL PRICE OF KAW SUGAR o. & ir. NEW YORK IN CENTS PER LB. 



1019. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

192G. 

1927. 

192S. 

1929. 

1930. 

Jan. 

Feb. ...... 

March 

April 

Mav 

June 

Julv 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov.' ...... ■ 

Dec 

Yearly 

Average 

6-28 
6-28 
6-28 
6*28 
6*28 
6-28 
6-28 
6*28 , 
6-28 
6*28 
6-28 
10-66 

11-91 
10-47 
11*12 
16-11 
20-42 
18-39 
16-43 
13-54 , 
9-20 ; 
7-39 
5-60 
4-15 

4-11 

4- 47 

5- 14 
4*51 
3-87 
2-96 

2- 85 

3- 08 
2-60 
2-51 
2-26 
2-01 

2-03 

2-11 

2-31 

2-40 

2- 46 

3- 00 
3-51 
3-58 
3-24 
3-69 
3-83 
3-90 

3- 92(?) 

4- 52 

5- 75 

6- 02 
6-21 
5-80 
5-36 

4- 26 

5- 17 
5-79 
5-43 
5-52 

4- 85 

5- 48 
5-15 
4-57 
3-83 
3-45 
3-33 

3- 57 

4- 18 
4-24 
4-07 
3-41 

2-83 

2-86 

2-98 

2-71 

2-56 

2-63 

2-49 

2-59 

2-44 

2-07 

2-30 

2*34 

2-39 

2-45 

2-26 

2-35 

2-41 

2-36 

2-38 

2-47 

2-68 

2-80 

2- 95 

3- 51 

3-25 

3-14 

3-01 

2- 99 

3- 05 
2-85 
2-75 
2-75 

! 3-02 

2-89 
2-86 
2-92 

2-72 

2-48 

2-74 

2-66 

2-68 

2-52 

2-41 

2-38 

2-22 

2-14 

2-09 

2-16 

2-03 

1*96 

1-94 

1-87 

1-81 

1- 75 

2- 10 
2-05 
2-22 
2-23 
1-97 

, 2-00 

1-97 

1-81 

1-84 

1-69 

1-44 

1-41 

1-26 
i 1-19 

6-65 

12-06 

3-36 

3-01 

5-28 

4-18 

2-57 

2-57 

2-95 

2-43 

2-00 






PART II. 


THE MARKETING OF JAVA SUGAR IN 

RECENT YEARS 


INTRODUCTION. 


T he Java sugar industry has often been 
held up to other industries in other 
countries as a model of corporate organ- 
isation, and no part of that organisation has re- 
ceived so much laudation, or so many envious 
glances, as that which deals with the market- 
ing of the sugar. The fact that Java has until 
recently been able to view with comparative 
equanimity prices which were driving most sugar 
producers to appeal frantically to their Govern- 
ments for increased protection or higher 
bounties, or, as in the case of Cuba, to try 
restrictionist expedients, has often been credited 
to the efficient and orderly marketing of the 
“Vereenigde Javasuiker Producenten,'' or 
United Java Sugar Producers Association,'' 
commonly known as the V. J.P., by which initial 
letters it will be referred to below. How far such 
a generalisation is true is another matter, but 
there is no doubt that the V. J.P. has played a 
most important part in the recent history of the 
industry, or that the Co-operative Export 


L— THE ESTABLISHMENT AND 

The V.J.P. started its career in a most 
informal and almost fortuitous way. It was 
not, as might well be imagined and as has often 
been true in other cases, the culmination of 
years of patient organisation directed to that 
end : on the contrary, it may well be doubted 
whether it would yet be in existence but for the 
chance reactions of the European War in the 
Far East. In 1917 the shipping shortage had 
resulted in a considerable accumulation of stocks 
in Java, and the mills w^ere hard put to it to 
obtain their current requirements of cash. 
Competitive selling by the mills was driving 
down prices, though the world was short of 
isugar and the New York price rising by leaps 


Agency established by Cuba in 1929-30 was in 
no small degree inspired by and to some extent 
modelled upon it. Though Cuba's attempt was 
completely unsuccessful, it is quite possible that 
the project will be revived, while other raw ma- 
terial industries have been and probably will 
continue dallying with the general idea. The 
Dutch rubber producers, for example, have long 
felt that they should try to follow in the foot- 
steps of their sugar brethren, as public opinion in 
Holland and Java is constantly telling them to 
do. A brief study of the organisation of the 
V.J.P., and of its actual operations in recent 
years, may therefore form a useful appendix 
to a study of the recent experiments in con- 
scious control which Cuba has been making with 
sugar, and other countries with other com- 
modities. 

* The Wheat Pools, the Copper Combine and other similar 
organisations are examples of centralised marketing, but they 
are different in very many respects from the V.J.P., as will be 
seen. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE V.J.P. 

and bounds. An informal committee of 
bankers undertook therefore to regulate the 
sale of a large proportion of the crop, and to 
finance any balance which could not be dis- 
posed of without depressing prices to an un- 
reasonable extent. In 1918, as conditions were 
equally difficult, it seemed desirable to continue 
the same sort of arrangement, and the V.J.P. was 
formally constituted. The membership was open 
to all sugar companies with headquarters in Hol- 
land and mills in Java. The membership con- 
tract was for the single year 1918, and it has 
continued to be only an annual contract down to 
the present day. The V.J.P. started with a 
membership of rather more than So per cent. 


of the industry, and this \¥as quickly increased 
to 90 per cent. An annual meeting is held in 
Holland at which the members elect a Com- 
mittee of Management, consisting of about 36 
representatives, voting being by acreage under 
sugar cultivation. The Committee of Manage- 
ment delegates the actual business of selling 
to a sub-committee of three, and only broad 
questions of selling policy are ^ ever brought 
before the full committee. It is this Trium- 
virate which constitutes the V.J.P. for practical 
purposes. The Triumvirate appoint the Java 
managers of their respective firms to be the 
representatives of the V.J.P. in Java, and they 
carry out the actual work of selling according 
to detailed, and not merely general, instructions 
from Holland. They also manage the internal 
affairs of the association, the allotment of 
contracts and the equalisation of proceeds (to 
which matters further attention will shortly be 
given), and for this they can refer to a local 
“ Committee of Assistance “ composed of the 
representatives of the sugar companies in Java. 
This Committee of Assistance is therefore in a 
way a counterpart of the Committee of Manage- 
ment in Holland, but, unlike the latter, it has 
not even a theoretical claim to any voice in the 
determination of prices or selling policy. 

At first sight it is one of the most extra- 
ordinary features of the organisation that the 
heads of the same three firms have always 
composed the ruling Triumvirate. The explana- 
tion lies in the degree of combination which has 
been reached within the industry under the 
leadership of the big banking-trading concerns. 
These have gradually absorbed or obtained 
control of one mill after another. In the main 
this has come about through the execution of 
mortgages : in periods of depression the mills 
borrow from the banks on mortgage, and if the 
loan cannot be paid back at the appointed time, 
the banks execute the mortgage and take over 
the mill. The process of concentration has 
therefore been in the main involuntary on the 
part of the original owners : it first appeared on 
a significant scale in the crisis of 1883, and has 
been a marked feature of every period of serious 
depression ever since. The absorption of mills 
by the banks is indeed a very good index of the 
real severity of any depression. In addition, 
however, the banks have made direct invest- 
ments in sugar mills on their own initiative, but 
this is a much less important cause of the con- 
centration. As well as the banks, some of the 
larger merchant firms have come to control a 
number of concerns, which, having borrowed, 
found themselves unable to repay. The result 
is that in recent years seven concerns, with over 
100 mills between them, have come to control 


no less than 75 per cent, of the industry, and the 
remaining 25 per cent, is by no means composed 
of, single-mill proprietors. But these seven 
concerns are of very unequal size. The Trium-, ' 
virate is composed of the three biggest, namely — 

1. The Nederlaiidsche Handel Maatschappij, 
which controls 25 mills, of which it owns 
at least 7 outright. 

2. The N.V. Handelsvereeniging “ Amster-. 
dam,'' w’hich also controls 25 mills, of 
which it owns at least 14 outright. 

3. The N.V. Ned.-Indische Landbouw 
Maatschappij, which controls 23 mills, 
of which it owns at least 8 outright. 

These three concerns therefore control 73 out 
of the total of 178 mills in 192S, and since on the 
average their mills are larger than the average 
of the remainder, they may probably be said to 
control very nearly, if not quite, 50 per cent, of 
the output of Java sugar. Since approximately 
10 per cent, of the total crop is produced by 
mills wdiich are not members of the V.J.P., it 
is clear that the Triumvirate maintains itself 
unchanged simply because it controls well over 
half the voting power of the Association, and as 
long as the three agree to keep each other in 
office, nothing can disturb their tenure. It is 
this exceedingly solid backbone which is really 
the making of the organisation. 'A± the same 
time, it must not be forgotten that any member 
can withdraw as soon as his current crop is sold, 
and that the control of the Triumvirate within 
the Association would avail them little if its 
membership substantially declined : even 90 
per cent, is not too high a proportion to give 
adequate control of the market. Moreover, if 
it offends some of the existing members, the 
Triumvirate has small hopes of recruiting any 
substantial proportion of the present non- 
associated output. The most important non- 
associated firms are the Oei Tiong Ham Suiker- 
fabrieken, owming five mills, and the three mills 
of the Lie Djeng Han. The former of these 
Chinese firms is really part of a big Chinese 
merchant firm, and therefore naturally pre- 
serves its freedom, while the latter is a real 
family concern determined to remain com- 
pletely independent. Of the remaining eight 
non-associated mills, some might be recruited, 
though they have not shown much willingness 
so far, but several are really under the control of 
English and Dutch merchant firms, and are 
consequently most unlikely to join. The 
position therefore is that the V.J.P. is never 
likely to, increase its control much beyond 90 
per cent., unless some of the members get the 
chance of buying up the outside mills. 


II.— SALES MECHANISM OF THE VJ.P. 


The headquarters of the V.J.P. are, as has 
been, said, in Holland, and the managers of the 
Triumvirate in Java work to orders as regards 
the price at which they may make sales. 
Exporters and merchants make bids to the 
V.J.P. office in Sourabaya, and these bids are 
usually neither accepted nor rejected until the 
following day. This gives the Java office time 
to refer to Holland. Probably the Java office 
is empowered by Holland to make sales up to 
a certain quantity within certain limits of price, 
or at a particular price, and reference to Holland 
is thereby obviated for many transactions, but 
it seems that the margin for initiative by the 
Java office is normally quite small. Reference 
is often made in market reports to the Trust's * 
limit," but this merety means that when 
a transaction has been made, the Trust is 
assumed to be willing to make further sales at 
that price until it refuses to do so or another 
transaction has been made at a different price : 
hence if brokers’ bids at a lower price are refused, 
the Trust is often said to be maintaining its 
limit," or some similar phrase is used. But no 
one knows what orders the Java committee 
receives from Holland, and the fact that a 
certain price has been accepted to-day, does not 
necessarily mean that it will be accepted to- 
morrow. On very few occasions only has the 
Trust taken the initiative and announced a 
•definite price. In practice when an exporter 
suspects that fresh instructions have been sent 
from Holland, he arranges with some small 
Chinese firm to bid for 300 tons, which is the 
Trust's minimum transaction, or a little more, 
and a succession of such bids soon reveals 
what change, if any, has been made. The 
problem is solved through the Chinese because 
the large exporter is usually unwilling to let the 
Trust know that it is '' in the market," and since 
the large exporters have their own special 
broker, if he made a bid, the Trust would be 
fairly certain as to his principal. No big ex- 
porter would bother to buy as little as 300 tons, 
except for the purpose of finding out the Trust's 
price, preparatory to putting in a large order, 
and the Trust, with the game revealed, might 
alter its price again, whereas if a small Chinese 
firm makes such a l3id, the Trust may suspect, 
but it cannot be sure, that the bidder does 
not genuinely require sugar. Since the Trust 
stipulates for twenty-four hours' grace to accept 
or reject bids, it follows that bids made on the 
same day at the same price are either all accepted 

* The V.J.P. is commonly referred to in Java by the mer- 
chant comm'unity as “The Trust,” though it really hardly 
• merits the implication of monopolistic control except to a very 
limited degree. 


or all rejected : any discrimination would 
clearly make things impossible from the buyers 
point of view. But for the following day the 
Trust may alter its limit if it wishes : hence 
buying comes usually in spurts. For weeks the 
Trust may have been refusing bids, and then 
orders come from Holland to lower the limit, 
and bids at a certain price are accepted : buyers 
who after these weeks of market inactivity may 
have become keen to satisfy some of their 
requirements at this lower price, rush in to make 
their bids before the Trust raises its limit again. 
Conversely, if the Trust has been seeking better 
prices, and eventually accepts a bid at a higher 
price than its last transaction, buyers may decide 
to rush in before the Trust shall raise its limit 
still higher. Thus for weeks there may be 
insignificant dealings of a few hundred tons, 
mostly to test the Trust's limit, and then on 
one day business involving several hundred 
thousand tons may be transacted, after which 
the market will again quickty lapse into its 
former dormant condition. A variable volume 
of trading is, of course, a feature of all organised 
markets, but it is specially marked in this Java 
sugar market. As regards the non-associated 
firms, their constant endeavour is to steal a 
march on the Trust : the Trust undoubtedly 
sets the general level of prices on the supply 
side, but with so many consuming markets 
differing so widely as India, China and Japan, 
to mention only the chief, there is, of course, 
ample scope for a difference of ideas between the 
Trust and the big exporters, and when this lasts 
for a considerable time, there is plenty of scope 
for shrewd marketing by the non-associated 
firms, just as there is for dealers in the second- 
hand " market. The last named is so called 
because its main business is the transference of 
sale contracts made by the Trust, or their 
division amongst a number of parties : it 
also effects the distribution of sugar for home 
consumption, which amounts to nearly 300,000 
tons. There is normally, of course, a good deal 
of speculative trading in this second-hand 
market, particularly amongst the Chinese 
traders, but while the V.J.P. has necessarily to 
keep a careful watch on the prices thus regis- 
tered, it cannot be said that the speculation 
which takes place has any material infiuence on 
the general price-level. In the main, it is simply 
gambling by individuals on the future price 
quotations of the Trust, rather than speculation 
with any real directive function. 

The price quotations are usually on the 
so-called first-cost " basis, that is, delivery in 
front of the buyer '3 scales at a port warehouse. 


This normally means that the sugar is shipped 
from the mill to the buyer's warehouse at the 
port at which the V.J.P. has announced that 
delivery will be given. The buyer cannot 
stipulate the port at which delivery is to be 
made, and he may get delivery of a large order 
partly at one port and partly at others : he has 
simply to rely on the V.J.P. to give him a fair 
proportion of his total orders at the most con- 
venient ports. Neither can the buyer stipulate 
the mill from which his sugar shall come unless 
he pays a premium of 25 cents per 100 kilos, 
which is virtually prohibitive : again he has to 
rely on the V.J.P, to give him a fair proportion 
from the mills producing the best product. In 
practice, buyers often indicate informally the 
port at which, and less frequently the mills from 
which, they would prefer delivery to be made, 
and, especially in the case of the larger buyers, 
the V.J.P. wilTnaturally try to satisfy their 
desires. There seems, in fact, to be little or no 
dissatisfaction amongst the larger regular 
customers of the V.J.P. at the handling of what 
might seem to be somewhat difficult and touchy 
questions, though doubtless the occasional 
purchaser of relatively small amounts often 
rages impotently at what he considers very 
unfair treatment. But on this matter of 
delivery, some of the largest regular buyers have 
recently had a new cause for complaint. It 
used to be*almost unknown for unsold sugar to 
be stored at the ports, but during the last two 
or three seasons, sales by the V.J.P, have lagged 
behind the rate of actual production, and since 
the mills have rarely got much storage space, 
the sugar has had to be sent to the ports, and 
stored there in the warehouses of the Trium- 
virate ^ and other members of the V.J.P., and 
when sold, delivery was given e% these ware- 
houses, the buyer had, so to speak, to bring 
his scales to the door of the seller’s warehouse. 
Now some of the big exporting firms, because 
they are regular dealers in sugar on a large 
scale, have their own warehouses at the chief 
ports, and where delivery was given of sugar 
already stored, they have had either the extra 
expense of moving the sugar to their own ware- 
houses, or the vexation of paying warehouse 
charges to another while their own ware- 
house, perhaps next door, stood empty. The 
members of the V.J.P. realise well enough that 
such firms have in this matter a real grievance, 
and they do not wish to exploit it for their own 
profit. But the storage of unsold sugar was 
virtually unknown until three years ago, and in 
the absence of storage facilities at the mills there 
was no alternative, while they could not stomach 

H V many of the big port warehouses belong to the 


the idea of paying, for the transference of the 
sugar to the buyer’s warehouse when the\" had 
already had the expense of storing it prior 
to the sale, ilany mills have recently been, 
expanding their storage accommodation, but 
it takes several years before an asphalt or con- 
crete floor ceases to '' sweat ” in the climate of 
the Java plains, and there has incidentally 
been a good deal of damaged sugar about re- 
cently. This grievance of the merchants is 
therefore on the way to being relieved, and under 
normal market conditions it is most unlikely 
to appear, for the policy of the V.J.P. has always 
been to sell all sugar before it is made. 

Orders are usually accepted by the V.J.P. 
for delivery within a period of two consecutive 
months, and within this period are executed in 
chronological order. The buyer is informed 
usually about one month beforehand the names 
of the mills which will supply his sugar, and that 
means also, for practical purposes, the port or 
ports at -which delivery will be given, since each 
mill normally ships to one particular port. 
Details are then arranged between the buyer and 
the mill, or the mill’s agent at the port. The 
buyer pays the mill or mills direct, though, as 
will be seen in a moment, the V.J.P. really re- 
ceives the money. Payment must be made in full 
on delivery : the V.J.P. also stipulate, in the case 
of a buyer whose credit is not well established 
by long-standing regular custom, that security 
to their satisfaction shall be deposited within 
fourteen days after the closing of the contract. 
The V. J.P. makes no bad debts, and this is one 
of its considerable advantages as a marketing 
organisation, for bad debts by small buyers 
used to be an appreciable source of loss to the 
mills. 

In theory every mill has a proportionate 
share in every sale contract. But since the mills 
produce different kinds and qualities of sugar, 
and since some orders are quite small, while it 
is desirable in other cases to meet the wish of the 
buyer for delivery from a certain mill or at a 
certain port, this is, of course, a practical 
impossibility. The V.J.P. does roughly appor- 
tion its sales pro rata among the mills supplying 
the same type of sugar, but this is mainly for 
convenience of working, since very few mills 
have had any considerable storage capacity, at 
any rate^ until quite lately. Equalisation is 
really effected by an approximate monthly 
settlement according to the '^crystaP’ content of 
each lot of sugar delivered by the mills to the 
order of the V.J.P., with a final settlement at 
the end of the calendar year following the crop 
year. Samples are taken of each consignment, 
and the crystal content determined both by the 
mill and by an independent analyst on the part 


of the V. J.P. Every .month the V. J.P. works 
out the average price obtained per unit of 
crystal content, and the value of the sugars sold 
by each mill on this basis. The mills, as has 
been said, are paid direct by the buyers, and at 
the end of the month each mill receives from, or 
pays to, the V.J.P. the difference between the 
sum actually paid and the value of the crystal 
content of the sugar which they have sold, at the 
average price per unit of cr3rstal content as 
calculated by the V.J.P. : the V.J.P. thus acts 
as a clearing-house, and each mill receives the 
average price obtained for the crj^stal content of 
all sugar sold to date by the V.J.P. In order to 
stimulate the production of high-grade sugars. 


however, a mill, whose sugar shows a certain 
margin above the average crystal content, re- 
ceives a bonus ; this provides a very substantial 
addition to the income of some mills, for while 
their costs for chemical supervision are probably 
somewhat increased, in the main a high crystal 
content means regular and assiduous, as much as 
more highly skilled, care. The final receipts of 
the mills are subject to a levy on tonnage sold in 
order to provide for the expenses of the V.J.P., 
but since that organisation has no capital 
charges to meet, and since neither the committee 
of management, nor even the triumvirate, re- 
ceive salaries, this levy is almost insignificantly 
small. 


III.— THE FIRST TEN 

The constitution and general marketing 
machinery of the V.J.P. has now been outlined, 
and it becomes possible to consider the part 
which it has actually plaj^ed during recent j^ears. 
A brief outline of the course of events since the 
pre-war period is, however, necessary for a 
proper understanding of more recent history. 
In 1913 Java succeeded for the first time in 
producing a crop of i-| million tons.*** In 1914 
and 1915 there was no reduction of aci'eage, 
though production was slightly less, but in 1916, 
with the rising price of sugar, there was a 
further expansion of acreage, and in 1917, and 
again in 1918, production was approximately 
1*8 million tons. The difficulties which then 
led to the establishment of the V.J.P. were not 
caused by any real excess of supplies, but 
simply, as has been already said, by the shortage 
of shipping in the Far East. These difficulties, 
and the resulting lower price-level, caused a 
sharp contraction of acreage for the 1919 crop, 
which amounted to only 1*3 million tons. It 
must be remembered that there is no ratoonage 
in Java : the crop is from entirely new plantings 
made the j^-ear before, and the resulting greater 
elasticity, as compared with Cuba, where the 
actual plants are left undisturbed and the cane 
shoots up again year after year, enables Java 
to regulate her production to the prospects of 
demand and prices to an extent which is 
impossible where ratoonage is practised, though, 
of course, the latter may have advantages in 
respect of costs. The dispersal of the accumu- 
lated stocks of sugar during the early part of 

* Harvesting in Java begins in May, the cane having been 
planted in March, April and May of the year before. The 
crop year is reckoned from May 1 to April 30. In international 
statistics the Java crop is reckoned in the season beginning 
September 1 of the calendar year in which the crop is harvested, 
i.e. the Java crop of 1930 is reckoned in the world crop season 
September 1, 1930-31. 


YEARS OF THE V.J.P. 

1919 and the steady rise in prices came too 
late to stimulate much larger plantings for the 

1920 crop, which amounted to only 1-5 million 
tons. But an average price during 1920 of F. 54 
per 100 kg. f of crystal content meant wealth 
beyond dreams to Java, and if the Dutch did not 
talk about the “ dance of the millions,*’ that 
must be attributed only to the very considerable 
difference in their national temperament as 
compared with the Cubans ! The policy of 
selling a substantial part of the crop in advance, 
probably saved Java from the worst of the 
ensuing slump, and gave more time for the 
re-adjustment of costs. At any rate opinion as 
to the future was sufficiently optimistic to pre- 
vent any decline in plantings, and in 1922, and 
again in 1923, the crop amounted to i -8 million 
tons, while in 1924 it reached the a-million 
mark, and passed it by 300,000 tons in 1925. 
In 1926 the acreage was no greater, and bad 
weatlier reduced the crop below 2 million tons. 

In dealing with these crops from 1918--26, 
and indeed with the subsequent crops also, the 
V.J.P. cannot he said to have pursued any 
definite policy : its aim has always been simply 
to sell all the sugar its members produce as 
quickly as possible and to the be.st advantage 
under the current conditions. It has never 
attempted to secure restriction of output by the 
mills, nor any measures of valorisation, or of 
price stabilisation, except over quite short 
periods. It has in general altered its accept- 
ance prices only when market conditions have 
so changed as to require a substantial alteration : 
speculation has been confined to the second- 
hand market, and there only are to be found the 

I Tbe par of exchange is £1 = F. 12-107, i,c, one florin equals 
approximately one shilling and eightpenee. 100 kg. = 1 
quintal ~ 220 lbs. avoirdifpois approximately. 
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daily and hourly changes which are character- report : this is the price calculated by the 
istic of ordinary commodity markets. To this V.J.P. for the equalisation of the proceeds of all 
extent the V.J.P. has achieved a certain measure sales amongst the mills. A comparison of these 
of price stabilisation, but it cannot be said to figures of price and cost must not be pressed too 
have attempted any real control over the closely, but it does show that there has been 
general price-level, at any rate until 1927. For at all times a margin of profit to the average 
such control must involve either a regulated concern, 
output or the manipulation of stocks, and 

neither was attempted. As regards the latter, (Florins per 100 kg.) 

the Java mills have always tried to sell forward 
a substantial proportion of their output, and the 
V.J.P. continued this practice. Stock-holding 
has always been, and still is, regarded by the 
Java mills as no part of their proper functions as 
producers : stock-holding means risk-taking, 
and in their view this is a function of the mer- 
chants, the producer taking quite enough risks 
as an agriculturist. The mills had no adequate 
storage capacity, and neither the desire nor the 
financial means to hold back supplies, nor had A large number of the higher cost mills must 
the V.J.P. Hence the practice was to sell as undoubtedly have made losses in 1922, though 
much as possible well forward, and to sell the few probably on a serious scale : apart from 
remainder of the crop at whatever price con- that year, there was certainly ^ a substantial 
cessions were necessary to prevent any real profit for practically all the mills until 1926, 
accumulation of stocks. The V.J.P. naturally while, of course, in 1919 and 1920 all made 
endeavoured to choose the right moment to sell fabulous profits. Thus the prices \vhich the 
withinthegeneralperiod set by these limitations, V.J.P. obtained were on the whole satisfactoiy 
but it deemed it outside its functions to wait in the eyes of its members, and they were all 
beyond a certain time for prices to improve. It the more inclined to be satisfied in view of the 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that the general outcry of sugar producers all over the 
V.J.P. is simply and solely a centralised mar- world in 1921-22, and again in 1925-26. The 
keting agency, and in no sense does it possess or doubts and fears which Java might have 
exercise the powers of a monopolistic producer, begun to entertain in 1926 were largely dissi- 
Until 1928 no attempt was even made to secure pated in 1927, w^hen a crop of 2*4 million tons 
differential prices in Java's special markets, was successfully disposed of at an average price 
That its leaders were not tempted to try the of F. 16*14 kg* compared with the 

strength of the potential monopolistic powers of F. 14*31 for the 1926 crop of under 2 million 
the V.J.P., but were content to operate as tons. In 1926 Java had been extremely luclw 
a marketing agency pure and simple, very in that weather conditions reduced the crop 
largely accounts for the success of the organisa- by 300,000 tons, for she found it impossible to 
tion, and the confidence and loyalty which it sell almost any sugar for markets west of Suez, 
gained among its members during the first ten as compared with 260,000 tons in 1925, and with 
years of its existence.- But it would be idle to the exception of British India, most of the Far 
deny that the V.J.P. was operating under Eastern markets took considerably less sugar, 
relatively favourable and easy conditions until The V.J.P. seemed to have handled a very 
the last three or four years ; for the costs of difficult situation with admirable success : 
production in nearly all the mills were, except Java got rid of her sugar, and few of the mills 
perhaps in 1922, comfortably below selling could claim to have made serious losses, even if 
prices. The General S5mdicate of Sugar Manu- few could point to large profits. Confidence in 
facturers in the Dutch Indies has published the V.J.P. was increased considerably by this 
figures for the average cost of producing 100 year of adversity, and when in 1927 nearly 
kilos of '' crystal " sugar, i.e. costs calculated every market in the East bought more than in 
against the crystal content of all the various 1925, and Europe took 200,000 tons, instead of 
qualities of sugar actually produced. The 14,500 tons as in 1926, it seemed as if the storm 
figures are for gross costs, including all rates, had been successfully weathered. It is there- 
taxes, renewals and repairs, but excluding new fore not surprising that when, in November 
charges by way of extension and interest. 1927, Colonel Taraf a (from Cuba) met the leaders 
The average price obtained per 100 kilos of of the industry at Amsterdam, he found them 
crystal sugar is also published in their annual by no means so depressed as to be interested in 



G-ross Cost. 

Average Price. 

Margin., 

1918 

12*14 

13*95 

1*81 

1919 

15*58 

28*60 

15*02 

1920 

32*03 

54*39 

22*36 

1921 

20*68 

24*42 

3*74 

1922 

16*81 

17*79 

0*98 

1923 

18*33 

21*42 

3*09 

1924 

18*54 

22*89 

4*35 

1925 

15*50 

17*34 

1*84 

1926 

13*59 

14*31 

0*72 



experiments in economic control At this time 
the Dutch were confident that their own^ 
peculiar markets in the Far East were in a 
thoroughlyhealthy condition, and that with their 
low costs of production, and with an organisa- 
tion like the VJ.P. to prevent unnecessarily 
weak selling or any attempted stampeding 
of the market by the big buyers, Java could 
survive until the mortality amongst other 
producers brought world production again into 
line with consumption. Besides, it seemed 
as if Cuba was determined on a substantial 
measure of restriction Avhatever the outcome of 
Tarafa's negotiations in Europe, and if Cuba 
did carry out these plans, so much the better for 
Java : 1928 might even be a comparatively 
prosperous year after all It was true that 
forward sales of the 1928 crop were proceeding 
somewhat slowly, but consumers must be 
allowed a little time after their active purchasing 
in the past season, and F. 16 for white sugar, 
was a very reasonable price under the circum- 
stances. In other words, the real extent of the 
difficulties of 1928 were more or less unsuspected 
either in Holland or in Java. 

Summarising the activities of the V.J.P. 
down to 1927, the generalisation may be dravm 
that it had marketed wisely and well, and made 


the most of the generally favourable conditions 
resulting from the usually adequate margin 
between costs and proceeds. The argument 
that there was in general a substantial margin 
between costs and proceeds clown to 1926 or 
1927 is, of course, open to the reply that the 
proceeds were so high largely through the action 
of the V.J.P. , but, as'has already been said, the 
y. J.P. had no power to influence prices except 
in the short period, and never attempted to do 
so : the general price level of these years was 
the competitive price level, and the true merit 
of the V.J.P. is that it secured this '' economic '' 
price in full for the producers. Starting, so to 
speak, as a defensive organisation, it was 
quickly able to assume the offensive after the 
Armistice relieved the shipping shortage, and 
it certainly made the most of the boom con- 
ditions in 1919 and 1920, and of the more 
modest prosperity of 1923 and 1924. In 1922, 
and again in 1926, it probably prevented buyers 
from pla^dng off one mill against another in the 
way which necessarily follows individual selling 
in a buyers' market, and thus secured most if 
not all that buyers were really prepared to pay. 
But it cannot be said to have been thoroughly 
tested in realty heavy weather — that was now 
to come. 


IV.— THE MARKETING OF THE 1928 CROP. 


While, as has been said, few if any of the 
Java mills anticipated the real extent of the 
difficulties ahead, it was, of course, realised 
that the 1928 crop would show a large increase. 
In 1927 the new cane variety P.O.J. 2878 had 
been grown on 12 1 per cent, of the total 
planted area, as compared with 0*75 per cent, 
the year before, and had given such good 
account of itself, that it had been planted on 
no less than 66-|- per cent, of the acreage for the 
1928 crop, and the total acreage had resumed 
its slow expansion after a check in 1926. This 
certainty of increased supplies alone might 
have been enough to account for some timidity 
by buyers during the autumn of 1927. By 
January i, 1928, the V.J.P. had succeeded in 
seUing forward only 148,600 tons of white 
sugar and 250,600 tons of browm sugar. As 
has already been mentioned, the sales of white 
sugar had been at the price of F. 16.* No 
further sales of white sugar were made by the 
V.J.P. until February 24, when the first of a 
series of transactions totalling 500,000 tons 
was made at F. 15. On March 29 the V.J.P, 

* This and all subsequent price figures in Butch currency 
refer to units of 100 kilogrammes, unless otherwise stated. 


accepted no bids under F. 15-25, and after a 
couple of thousand tons had changed hands at 
this figure, business came to a complete stand- 
still until July. Much the same happened 
with brown sugar. It was clear that a pro- 
found difference of opinion existed between the 
Trust and its customers. In May the mills 
began to grind one after another, and since 
little more than one-third of the output of the 
associated mills had been sold, storing, which 
had already begun at some mills in June, 
became general at the beginning of July. 
Storing in July, let alone in June, was absolutely 
unheard of, and it seemed to the managers in 
Java that the end of the world was at hand. 
Clearly it was only a matter of a few weeks, 
almost days in fact, before something had to 
happen, for the mills had little or no storage 
capacity and at full production they had to 
ship to the ports, where storage facilities were 
by no means unlimited and often of an in- 
ferior character. But even more important 
than the physical problem of storage was the 
financial problem. Since in Java planting 
takes place a little before and concurrently 
with the beginning nf the harvest, the cash 
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position of the mills is specially strained in 
June, even when forward sales and conditions 
generally are normal. Now, at the beginning 
of July, they had little money left, and nothing 
in sight to meet the heavy expenses of the 
harvest . The position was becoming desperate, 
and it seemed to those on the spot that the 
Triumvirate in Holland, in their determination 
to force buyers to give in first, were not only 
completely out of touch with the market, but 
absolutely unaware of the essential economic 
factors of their industry. Eventually the 
Triumvirate threw up the sponge, and on July 
17, accepted bids for white sugar at F. 13*50, 
a reduction of F. 1*75, and the next day for 
Browns at F. 12*25, which involved a similar 
reduction, though in this case F. i of it had been 
given on July 2. Sales at these prices then 
continued in very fair volume for the next 
two months. 

It w'ould not seem easy to understand why 
the Triumvirate so obstinately refused to 
lower their prices when all the circumstances 
seemed to point to the inevitability of such a 
course. In particular the attempt to raise 
the price of Whites at the end of Inarch appears 
most ill-judged. But a very substantial ex- 
planation is to be found in the course of events 
in the second-hand market. The whole of the 
1927 crop had been sold forward by the Trust 
during that summer, and sugar for immediate 
delivery could therefore only be obtained in 
the second-hand market. During the spring 
of 1928 it was discovered that exports were 
exceeding all expectations, while the domestic 
requirements of Java had been under-estimated 
and retailers became extremely short of supplies. 
Buying became very active, and at the end of 
March the second-hand price had reached no 
less than F. 17. On March 29 the V.J.P. put 
up its price for the new crop to F. 15*25, but 
even though there was still such a disparity, 
buyers were not tempted. After a temporary 
decline the second-hand price mounted higher 
than ever, and a number of transactions were 
made at F. 18. Both British India and Java 
itself were extremely short of stocks, and on 
May I there was under 7000 tons in the port 
warehouses. By the middle of May, new crop 
supplies w’ere becoming imminent, and there 
was a sudden drop to F. 15*06, below the 
V.J.P. 's price for new crop sugar. As the 
new crop sugar began to come forward, buyers 
became still more easy in their minds, and by 
the middle of June new crop sugar for im- 
mediate delivery was to be had for F. 14. Up 
to this point, therefore, the policy of the V.J.P. 
becomes intelligible when account is thus 
Taken of the second-hand market. The V. J.P.'s 


price of F. 15*25 now appears not too high but 
almost too low in the face of the prices ruling 
in the second-hand market, and the Triumvirate 
may be excused for thinking, as perhaps they 
did, that if such a difference between old and 
new crop prices did not tempt bu^/ers, they 
would not be tempted however much the 
new crop price might be reduced. Moreover, 
the shortage of supplies seemed to indicate an 
unexpectedly large increase in consumption, 
and it was extremely difficult to foretell what 
the real strength of the demand for the new 
crop would be. The Triumvirate in Holland 
may also have been deceived by the great 
strength which the European demand was 
developing during the spring for the limited 
supplies in the hands of the Cuban Export Cor- 
poration, and by the surprising way in which 
under all the circumstances the New York quota- 
tion was holding up. The Triumvirate may have 
thought that Europe would take any balance 
of the coming Java crop which was not required 
in the Far East. Finally, the size of the 
coming crop in Java was under-estimated. 
It is, in fact, difficult to blame the V.J.P. until 
about the middle of June. But during the 
next month, they probably lost a lot of money 
in one way and another. Buyers may not 
have been very eager or numerous at the 
F. 14 level then ruling, but what they were 
buying, they were buying from the non- 
associated mills, and not from the V.J.P. The 
non-associated mills appear to have sold a 
good deal of their output at about F. 14 during 
the end of June and the beginning of July. 
The Triumvirate may have hoped that when 
buyers had exhausted the supplies of non- 
Association sugar they would be compelled to 
turn to the Association, and that with an 
increasing consumption both in the Far East 
and in Europe, the V.J.P. would be able to 
get F. 15. But the increase in demand was, 
in fact, fading away, and so also were the 
prospects of even a F. 14 price-level. When 
eventually difficulties of financing and storage 
compelled the Trust to sell, it certainly did 
the right thing in coming down to F. 13*50 
at one blow, and then hol&ing out firmly for that 
price : * a series of small reductions would 
have completely shaken the faith of buyers. 
While, therefore, the V.J.P. may be criticised 
for allowing the non-associated mills to skim 
the cream off the market during June- July, 
it must be acquitted of the much larger errors 
which it would appear to have committed if 


* Actually second-hand sugar was for a short time selling 
down to F. 13*25, but the output of the non-associated mills 
was already mainly sold, and very soon the second-hand market 
settled down at the V.J.P.’s F. 13*50. 


events in the second-hand market are over- 
looked. Their fault lay as much in letting go 
their sugar too cheap in 1927 as in wanting an 
impossibly high price in 192S. 

“While'” sales proceeded at a fairly normal 
rate during August and September, the Far 
Eastern markets were shoving no signs of the 
improvement which had been hoped for, but 
rather some decline. The great increase of 
production in Formosa resulted eventually in 
a halving of the huge exports from Java to 
Japan, which had been reaching between 400,000 
and 500,000 tons. Demand in Europe was 
still satisfactory, but Cuba had increased its 
original allotment to the Export Corporation 
for sale outside the U.S.i\., and that body's 
clever final sale of the 300,000 tons transferred 
from the American allotment, had relieved 
Europe of any pressing necessity to have 
recourse to more costly supplies from Java. 
Consequently at the end of September the 
V.J.P. still had over i million tons unsold, 
and the prospects of selling it at F. 13*50 were 
remote. A substantial lowering of its accept- 
ance prices might have stimulated demand, 
but it would have inflicted enormous losses 
on the exporting firms which had more or less 
satisfied their requirements at F. 13*50. If, 
in fact, the V.J.P. had lowered its price to, 
say, F. 12*50, most of its largest and most 
regular customers would almost certainly have 
been ruined, and the V.J.P. had not the 
smallest desire, let alone the machinery, to 
sell direct in consuming countries. Hence 
recourse was had to a differential price policy. 
The V.J.P. announced publicly that it was open 
to consider offers at lower prices for shipments 
west of Suez, and the following limits were 
quoted— white sugar for shipment east of Suez 
F. 13*50 [ix, the price at which it had been 


V.— THE MARKETING 

While the 1928 crop was thus being dis- 
posed of, sales of the 1929 crop had also been 
proceeding. Up to March 23, 1929, the total 
forward sales of white sugars amounted to 
approximately half a million tons, but of this, 
300,000 tons was accounted for by a single 
sale on December 21, 1928, to a firm of 
European exporters. Since another European 
exporter had bought up the balance of the 
1938 crop (268,000 tons), these two firms 
virtually controlled the available supplies of 
white sugars up to the end of May 1929 
(assuming that grinding began at a normal 
date, which it in fact did). As other exporters 


selling generally since July), and for shipment 
west of Suez F. 12*50 : brown sugar F. 12*50 
and F. 10 east and west of Suez respectively. 
This public declaration of its limits was a 
proceeding almost as unique as the differential 
price policy itself. During the end of Septem- 
ber and the first half of October, 277,000 tons 
of Whites were sold for shipment west of Suez 
either at F. i or F. 1*50 rebate, and there 
wnre similar large transactions in brown sugars. 
Meantime small sales of Whites at F. 13*50 
w^'ere proceeding. Finally, on December 15 
the remaining balance of white sugar, amount- 
ing to 268,000 tons, was cleared at F. 12*50 
irrespective of its destination. The V.J.P. 
thus managed to dispose of this record crop 
of nearly 3 million tons, and the average price 
on the basis of crystal content wurked out at 
F. 13*10, which w^as also a post-war record in 
the opposite direction. On the whole the 
V.J.P. may be said to have surmounted great 
difficulties wdth considerable success, although 
undoubtedly it had increased those difficulties 
by its tardiness in June-July to recognise the 
lower price level necessitated by the size of the 
new crop, and by the flagging of demand in its 
own Far Eastern markets. Its differential price 
policy caused great indignation amongst the 
European beet producers, and raised a storm 
of protest from British India, but this w^as 
only to be expected. The V.J.P. had recourse 
to such practices most unwillingly, but their 
only alternatives were either to ruin the 
exporting firms in Java, which would have 
been madness, or to hold large stocks, the 
very idea of which was abhorrent, while the 
machinery for financing as well as the phj^sical 
storage space were both virtually non-existent. 
In the circumstances they must be judged to 
have taken the best possible course. 


OF THE 1929 CROP. 

and merchants had made heavy short sales, 
these two firms w^ere able to engineer a 
mild '' corner," and by the end of March 
they had forced up the second-hand price 
of Whites to F. 16*75, as compared with 
the V.J.P. 's price of F. 13 for June de- 
livery. As in 1928, though under entirely 
different circumstances, the second-hand price 
thus went far above the V.J.P. ’s price for 
future delivery, and consequently sales by the 
V.J.P. completely ceased. Moreover, the pros- 
spects were for an even larger crop in Java, 
since the new cane P.O.J. 287S had been 
planted on no les$ than 93 per cent, of the 


acreage as compared with 66 per cent, the year 
before. The abandonment of all restrictions 
in Cuba was steadily driving down prices in 
the Western Hemisphere, and the New York 
quotation had fallen below the 2 cent level 
early in the year. As the mills began to grind, 
the second-hand price rapidly dropped from 
its peak of F. 17-25 early in April to F. 12-75 
earty in June. The V. J.P, wisely lost no time 
in reducing its limit from F. 13 to F. 12, which 
was signalled by a sale of 160,000 tons on 
June 7. But this reduction failed to stimulate 
any general burst of buying, as a similar 
reduction had done in the previous July. This 
time buyers appear to have thought that the 
position of the mills was so desperate that they 
had only to hold out for a few more days and 
the V. J.P. would be on its knees. But the 
Triumvirate made no further move, though by 
the end of June they were being subjected to 
the sharpest criticism and even some abuse in 
Java; it must not be forgotten, however, that 
the sugar men of Java can only rage impotent!}/ 
so long as Holland remains unmoved, just as 
the rubber kings of Malaya are but the vassals 
of Mincing Lane. Nevertheless, serious diffi- 
culties were arising. The financial results of 
1928 had not increased the liquid reserves 
of the mills, and with the usual heavy costs of 
planting, and with grinding in Ml swing, many 
of them ran short of money. Production had 
been proceeding at some mills for six weeks 
by the end of June, and nearly all had been, 
at work at least a fortnight. Sugar was 
already being stored and in many cases ware- 
house charges had to be paid in addition to all 
the normal cash expenditure. With the sugar 
actually made, it may be thought that the mills 
would have had no difficulty in obtaining 
advances thereon. But when the mills applied 
to the banks, the latter pointed out that by 
their contracts with the V.J.P. the mills did 
not really own the sugar ; if the mill defaulted, 
the bank could not take over the sugar and 
deal with it as it wished. The sugar was not, 
therefore, first-hand clean security, and by its 
constitution the Java bank would not redis- 
count such paper. It was, in fact, essentially 
the same situation as that which was very 
shortly to arise in Cuba as the result of the 
establishment of the Single Selling Agency. 
In Cuba it was a real genuine difficulty, since 
there ^vere only foreign banks and no national 
bank : in Java it was a mere technical diffi- 
culty, and was easily surmounted by the banks 
allowing the mills to overdraw on condition 
that their sugar was consigned only to the 
V.J.P., and then drawing bills of their own 
for sale to the Java bank. ^ But the fact that 


such a difficulty arose, showy's how completely 
Java had hitherto relied on forward sales, and 
how entirely novel was any stock-holding by 
the mills, at any rate in the earty part of the 

harvest. 

The situation was therefore becoming 
critical at the beginning of July. As in the 
previous year, it was a question of who could 
hold out longest, the V.J.P. or its customers. 
This time it was the latter who gave wa}/, 
partly because consuming markets were getting 
too short of supplies, partly because the Java 
crop was not fulfilling expectations and was 
now likely to show little or no increase on 
1928,* and partly also perhaps because negotia- 
tions in Cuba for the establishment of the 
Single Seller were beginning to cause a sharp 
rise in price in the Western Hemisphere. At 
the end of the first week in July, substantial 
transactions w^ere made at F. 12 for white 
sugar, the same price as the sales of the previous 
month, and buyers, realising that there was 
going to be no further reduction, rushed in to 
buy. After 400,000 tons had been sold at 
this price, the Trust was able to raise its limit 
to F. i2|, and then to F. 13, without deterring 
buyers. Throughout, the marketing of brown 
sugars had roughly followed the same course 
as Whites, and now very large sales of Browns 
were also made, beginning at F. io-| and rising 
to F. 12. By July 25 nearly 2,100,000 tons 
had been sold, or rather more than two-thirds 
.’-bf the crop. Buying then faded away nearly 
-hs rapidly as it had begun. Immediate needs 
had been satisfied, and exporters, wondering 
whether these prices were realty justified, and 
unwilling to increase their commitments or to 
speculate for a further rise when nearly i 
million tons remained unsold, had decided to 
call a halt. 

Discontent and dissatisfaction in Java were 
allayed. The Triumvirate had held out for a 
minimum of F. 12, and they had got it, if only 
so to speak by the skin of their teeth. The 
delay had meant charges for loans and costs of 
warehousing for many mills, but the large sales 
at F. I2| and 13 would cover this, and leave a 
margin which few had expected to get. Per- 
haps after all these great men in Holland had 
not played their cards too badly ! N evertheless, 
nearly i million tons remained unsold, and now 
buying had ceased. In the end, much of this 
would perhaps have to be dumped west of 
Suez at special prices, and probably very low 
ones. British India had been so offended by 
this policy in 1928 that she was looking more 
towards Europe than Java, and perhaps 


* The 1929 crop eventually proved to be 2,945,000 tons 
as compared -with 2,986,000 in 1928. 
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Europe would be able to supply more than in 
previous j^ears at attractive prices. Produc- 
tion in Formosa had, been still greater, and 
Japanese imports from Java had not recovered, 
though the extension of many Japanese re- 
fineries was resulting in a policy of buying 
Java sugar to make up their capacity require- 
ments and then dumping the refined product 
in China : this was a saving grace from Java's 
point of view, for otherwise exports to Japan 
would have dwindled still further. The rise 
in the price of Cuban sugar had been checked 
by the postponement of the Single Selling 
Scheme, and it was still very doubtful whether 
it would really raise prices in the long run. 
Altogether the prospects were not too bright, 
and the margin of profit, even at F. 12, was 
not so comfortable as many mills would have 
wished. Hence, as August drew on and no 
further sales w^ere made, criticism of the 
Triumvirate revived. But somewhat to the 
surprise of the market, on September 5th the 
V. J.P. made various sales totalling 160,000 tons 
of Whites at F. 13, an advance of 50 cents. 
This was the beginning of another burst of 
buying, and within a week a further 185,000 
tons of "VlTiites were sold at the same price, 
the last 10,000 tons at F. 13-I. Large sales of 


Browns were also made at correspondingly 
higher prices. At the same time there wrns a 
comparatively brisk opening of forward sales 
of the 1930 crop ; nearly 60,000 tons of Whites 
were sold at F. 14, and the same quantity of 
Browns at F. 12-50. But by mid-September 
bujdng once more subsided almost completely, 
and there was very little business either in the 
current or future crop for the rest of the vear. 
The Triumvirate could have sold out its Whites 
at F. 13, but in raising its limit to F. 13*50 it 
had choked demand. Bids at F. 13 were still 
being made in November, but the Triumvirate 
evidently hoped that supplies would run short 
before the new crop arrived as in 1928, and 
that it would be able to round off its successes. 
At the beginning of 1930 it still had about 
150,000 tons, and the second-hand market price 
was w^ell below its limit. Very slowly small 
sales were made at descending prices until F. 10 
was reached, but eventually the Triumvirate 
had to put its pride in its pocket and clear out 
the balance of 40,000 tons at F. 9 on May 8, 
this final sacrifice being necessaiy to preserve 
the trade custom that sales for May-June 
delivery are of new crop sugar. Meantime 
there had been no important forward sales of 
the 1930 crop since September 1929. 


VL_THE v.j.p. and its problems. 


With no desire whatever to withhold praise 
where praise is due, it nevertheless seems hard 
to deny that the V.J.P.'s relative success in 
1929 was less due to judgment than to sheer 
good luck. The large sales in September con- 
founded all its critics in Java, and the general 
opinion was that whereas the Triumvirate had 
seemed fools if not knaves, they had, in fact, 
shown themselves to be extraordinarily wise 
and long-headed. Java is proud of the V. J.P., 
and everyone was glad to be able to turn from 
criticism to praise. But, in fact, the burst of 
buying in July was actually precipitated by the 
rise in prices in the Western Hemisphere. 
Buyers in Java could probably have waited a 
few weeks, though of course they were bound 
to buy fairly soon or consuming markets would 
have run short of supplies. But it is extremely 
questionable whether the V.J.P. could have 
held out much longer, not only on account of 
the physical problem of storage, but also 
because the indignation of some of its mem- 
bers might well have led to a breakaway. 
Ihe rise in prices in the Western Hemisphere 
partly due to the unexpected strength of 
^ demand in Europe, and to that extent may 


have been foreseen by the Triumvirate. But 
in the main it was due to anticipations that 
Cuba would adopt Tarafa's Single Seller 
Scheme, and as that scheme was hardly on the 
tapis until the beginning of June, no wisdom 
on the part of the Triumivirate could have been 
exercised on this matter before then, if indeed 
as early. In standing out for their price 
during August, the Triumvirate may have had 
in mind the possibility that consumption in 
Europe had been proceeding a little too fast for 
the available supplies, and that there would 
therefore be a further rise in prices, but they 
would probably admit that their success was 
due partly to luck. Finally, in raising their 
price to F. 13*50, the V.J.P. undoubtedly 
committed a grave error of judgment, and this 
time no slice of luck rescued them from the 
results, while by holding out for high prices on 
the balance of the old crop it is at least arguable 
that they were stifling business in the new crop. 
Admittedly the amount was small, and the 
V.J.P. could afford to speculate with it , but if this 
was their attitude, it betokens a definite change 
of policy, though one which in any case was being 
thrust upon them, whether they liked it or not. 
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Until 1928 and 1929 the policy had been to large number of wholesalers, and do not simply 
sell forward, and leave the exporters and pass on the sugar in large consignments to a 
dealers to perform the risk-bearing function of comparatively few refineries. There is here a 
holding stocks. If, at the end of a season, vast difference as compared with Cuban sugar, 
the V.J.P. realised that its forward sales had, The marketing of Java sugar is,^in fact, a most 
in fact, left the exporters with large profits, it intricate operation, and the V.J.P. probably 
did not begrudge them such profits. The realises as well as anyone the tremendous 
forward sales had been made at prices which difficulties which they would have to surmount, 
gave the mills a reasonable return, and the if they attempted to^ take over the work of 
profit subsequently made by the exporters was firms which have built up an elaborate net- 
their reward for the risks of values changing work of branches and connections all over the 
before the sugar was delivered to them, and in Eastern Hemisphere, and which have, under 
turn passed on. But it is obvious that this the stimulus of keen competition, achieved a 
attitude depended very largely on the forward high standard of specialised skill in this 
sales realising prices which did give the particular work. The V.J.P. could, of course, 
mills a reasonable return : if the V.J.P. could retain their services as distributors by paying 
only sell forward at prices which little more them a commission to market the crop on its 
than covered costs, its members would naturally behalf, but while the exporting firms would 
tend to be indignant if the exporters subse- be more than content to undertake this for 
quently made large profits. Hence, as prices i or even perhaps | per cent., the V.J.P. 
dropped to the relatively low levels of 1928 and would, of course, be altogether too much in 
1929, the V.J.P. was inevitably driven to exact their hands, and the whole position from its 
the best possible terms. The exporters and point of view would be impossibly treacherous 
merchants in Java are unanimous in their com- and difficult. 

plaintthat the V.J.P. has been leaving them an The V.J.P. therefore has two alternatives, 
entirely insufficient margin of profit, and while The first is to pursue a liberal policy of live 
they would normally tend to keep their commit- and let live '' with the exporters as in the past, 
ments in bounds on a falling market, the fact but with the realisation that unless Java’s 
remains that during the last two years they have costs can be further reduced and kept down 
adopted a purely hand-to-mouth policy, and the much below the costs of other competing 
V.J.P. have not been able to make adequate producers — and this wdthout entailing any 
forward sales at prices which it was willing to excessive increase in the size of the crop— 
accept. The V.J.P. has therefore been forced such a policy may entail less satisfactory 
to take over a substantial part of the risks of results than in the palmy days of the past, 
changing values, because the exporters re- and even losses when exporters subsequently 
quired a greater margin for bearing them than make a profit. The second alternative is to 
the V.J.P. was prepared to give. Either the take on to its own shoulders the functions both 
V.J.P. or the exporters must perform this risk- of risk-bearing and distribution which have 
bearing function, and if the former are un- hitherto been performed by the exporters, and 
willing to do so, then they must offer sufficient dispense with the latter’s services altogether, 
inducement to the latter to buy freely well But whatever the feelings of the great concerns 
in advance, even if at prices wEich leave which form the Triumvirate, it is certain that the 
producers small profits or even involve them large majority of the other producers are most 
in losses. For a single season, or even two or unwilling to shoulder the great risks which 
three seasons, the V.J.P. may squeeze the this second alternative implies. The last thing 
exporters, but the latter will not stand it for they want is to increase their risks, for they 
long, and if they retire from the scene, the feel that their present risks as agriculturists 
V.J.P._ will then be involved in still further are more than sufficiently heavy ; the problems 
commitments, for it will have no choice but to of stock-holding seem to them a horrible 
perform the marketing as well as the risk- nightmare, while the idea of reorganising the 
bearing functions which are now discharged V.J.P. into a highly capitalised direct marketing 
by the exporters. This would be no simple agency, with innumerable branches all over the 
matter for the V.J.P. because the markets for Far East and in Europe, appears sheer madness. 
Java sugar are so many and so diverse as to The Triumvirate itself probably shrinks from 
require intimate local knowledge, while it must any such scheme, for the problems of directing 
be remembered that ^ Java’s white sugars from Holland the manifold activities of these 
require no further refining process for the Far concerns in Java are quite sufficiently difficult 
Eastern markets, and therefore the exporters already. Despite modern methods of transr 
deal in relatively small quantities with a very port and communication, mere distance is still 


a complicating factor in large-scale business 
organisation. Even if they were successfully 
to establish machinery for direct marketing, 
it is almost certain that defections from the 
ranks of the V.J.P. would rob them of that 
limited but substantial control of price which 
in the short period they now possess, and thus 
they would probably lose on the swings any- 
thing they might gain on the roundabouts. 
In short, the V.J.P. has for practical purposes 
only the first alternative; the e.xporters have 
the whip hand in the long run. 

It may, however, be asked why the V.J.P. 
should not continue at least for a time to handle 
the crop as it did in 1928 and 1929. By 
waiting to sell until the beginning of the harvest, 
it reduces the amount of risk which the ex- 
porter has to undertake if he buys forward 
earlier : thus the exporter need not be allowed 
so great a margin, and pro\dded the mills can 
ship out their sugar to buyers more or less as 
it is produced, all stock-holding problems are 
avoided and a flow of cash begins when 
really necessary. The producers and the 
exporters would then share the risks and 
the payment between them, and in the long 
run neither would be any the worse off. 
But this means that the non-associated firms 
would always be in a position to skim the cream 
off the market by selling their output before the 
V.J.P., at prices below the V.J.P.'s current 
limit but a little above the level to which that 
limit would eventually be reduced. This 
happened in 1929, and it was the greatest 
cause of annoyance and dissatisfaction amongst 
the V.J.P. members. Every member felt that 
it would be to his advantage to leave the 
Association and be free to sell his sugar, 
provided, of course, that all the rest continued 
their membership. The fear that the Trust 
would do the same again in 1930 was the cause 
of much similar argument during the winter of 
1929-30. Such feelings among the member- 
ship mean the beginning of the end in all kinds 
of cartel organisations, and the V.J.P. can ill 
afford to lose members. If the V.J.P. continue 
to operate as in 1929, internal disruption will 
shortly end its career : it cannot stand still, 
and since it strongly objects to going forward, 
its only means of salvation is to go back. 

If the V.J.P. endeavours to return to the 
practice of selling a substantial amount of the 
crop forward, the real difficulty again is to 
keep its members satisfied. If the prices so 
obtained afford no profits to the mills, or even 
mean small losses, the mills will be inclined to 
blame the Trust, and to think that they could 
do_ better themselves. On the other hand, if 
prices fall so low that practically all the mills 


me losing heavily, they may feel that unity 
is their only chance of survival. In other 
words, the Trust has probably more to fear 
■when prices are close around the average cost 
of production than when they are very defin- 
itely below it. No statistics of costs have been 
published since 1926, when the gross cost was 
F- i.3’59- inclusive of rates, taxes, renewals 
and depreciation. The introduction of the 
new cane variety P.O.J. 2878 with its 25-30 
per cent, increase in yield has, of course, meant 
a very considerable reduction of costs. Various 
figures were given me by different authorities 
when I visited Java this spring, varying 
between F. 10 and F. ii per 100 kg. Some 
mills can probably produce at F. 9, and 
the cost of producing 75 per cent, of the 
crop may be under F. 10, but the average 
for all mills is probably about F. io-5o. In 
1929, therefore, practically all mills covered 
their costs, but taking into account warehouse 
and financing charges, an appreciable number 
probably had little margin of profit. As has 
been said, there was much criticism of the 
V.J.P., but in the end things turned out 
much better than had been anticipated. If 
in 1930 prices had been such as to give an 
average of F. lo-ii on the basis of crystal 
content, there wnuld probably have been 
serious dissatisfaction. But now that, in fact, 
the price has fallen much below this level,* 
its members are probably feeling that, without 
the V.J.P., disaster would be imminent. For 
whatever it has not done, the V.J.P. does at 
least prevent competitive selling by the mills 
in a buyers’ market. This, and its prevention 
of losses through bad debts, are its main merits. 
If these advantages seem small in comparison 
with the reputation which the V.J.P. possesses, 
they are nevertheless not to be minimised. 
There has been much misconception of the 
powers of the V.J.P., as well as of the role 
which it was organised to play : it is not a 
“ Trust ” in the normal sense of that word, 
and it is not capable of the degree of control 
over prices and output which are associated 
with that appellation. On the other hand, it 
has not to face the manifold and great diffi- 
culties which any real attempt at artificial 
control involves, and the very limited applica- 
tion of such powers as it does possess has been 
its great strength in the past. If the Java 
sugar industry allows the V.J.P. to be dis- 
solved, it -will be breaking up an extremely 
useful tool, simply because it could not do 
work for which it was never designed or 
intended. 
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Up to the middle of Al^gast the V.J.P. ’s limit was F. 9. 


In concluding this study, however, it is 
impossible to avoid some discussion as to 
whether the Dutch are right in refusing to 
face the difficulties of stock-holding -and direct 
marketing. The V.J.P. cannot stand still, and 
it will have to go back, since there is un- 
doubtedly too much opposition to a forwai'd 
march. But is this opposition sound ? On 
the whole, in my opinion it is sound. As has 
been repeatedly said, Java does not sell to 
a handful of refiners in one or two countries, 
or in essentially similar markets, as, for example, 
does Cuba. If it supplanted the exporters, the 
V.J.P. would have to sell in small lots to many 
buyers in many widely differing countries, and 
it seems extremely doubtful whether a V.J.P. 
reconstituted for this purpose would be able to 
discharge these specially difficult risk-bearing 
and merchanting functions as well as do a 
number of firms, most of whom specialise 
mainly or at least in part on particular markets, 
and whose other activities can be dovetailed 
into their sugar business with considerable 
advantage all round. Moreover, as regards 
risk-taking, it must not be forgotten that the 
Java mills produce the cane themselves, 
whereas in most other countries the mills 
purchase their supplies of cane on some sort 
of profit-sharing arrangement, and thus incur 
little risk on the agricultural side of the mill : 
hence they can afford to undertake consider- 
able risks with the sugar when made. On 
the other hand, it is, of course, the very fact 
that in Java the cane is produced by the mills, 
which makes it possible to sell the crop before 
it is milled. In Cuba, for example, a mill 
which wished to sell forward would have to 
alter completely its traditional relations with 
its colonos, for it would have to arrange to 
buy the growing cane at a definite price, and 
it would be most difficult to arrange detailed 
conditions as to tonnage of cane and its yield, 
such as would preserve the colono's interest 
in the proper care of the crop after it had been 
sold. But even if the Cuban mills did offer 
to sell forward, there is little inducement for 
the refineries in the U.S. or even in Europe 
to close with such offers. The refineries, like 
the tin-smelters in Malaya, hold too large 
quantities in process and in stocks to permit 
speculation ; their business is refining and not 
speculation on changing values, and so they 
hedge pari passu with their purchasing, and 
if they did want to speculate, it is much easier 
to do so in the New York terminal market than 
in definite contracts with Cuban mills. Simi- 
larly, if a Cuban mill wishes to pass on its 
risks, it can do so much more simply by 
speculation in New York .than by making con- 


tracts with refiners. Java's trade is so entirely 
different that what is possible and advan- 
tageous in her case, is by no means so in the 
case of Cuba, and vice versa. It is virtually 
impossible for Cuba to have a Single Selling 
scheme which does not leave the Cuban mills 
with any less risk-bearing than they at present 
undertake. It is perfectly possible for Java 
to have such a scheme without adding com- 
mercial risks to the agricultural risks already 
undertaken by the Java mills. It is virtually 
impossible for Cuba to operate a Single Selling 
Scheme satisfactorily without adequate finan- 
cial backing, such as Cuba cannot provide. It 
is perfectly possible for the V.J.P. to gain 
solid advantages for the Java producers with- 
out any financial backing whatever, even 
though Java could undoubtedly provide what- 
ever finance was necessary. On the other hand, 
whereas a strong Single Seller with adequate 
financial backing might verj^ well be of the 
greatest advantage to Cuba, it is extremely 
doubtful whether it would be of any benefit 
to Java. On the agricultural side the two 
countries are as different as they are geo- 
graphically distant from one another, and the 
same is nearly as true of their whole com- 
mercial environment and problems. 

This recognition of the soundness of the 
Dutch attitude is strengthened when one con- 
siders that Java is still the lowest cost pro- 
ducer in the world. Admittedly some of the 
large American mills in Eastern Cuba can 
probably produce more cheaply than perhaps 
even the very best mill in Java, but Cuba 
cannot produce 3 million tons as cheaply as 
can Java. While many people in Java have 
wished that the new cane P.O.J. 2878 had not 
been discovered at the precise moment at 
which it was discovered, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether the resulting reduction in costs 
did not outweigh the pressure of the larger 
supplies on selling prices even in 1928 and 
1929. Prices in the Eastern Hemisphere 
depend not only on the Java crop, but on 
the production in India and other Asiatic 
countries, and, further, on conditions of supply 
and demand in the Western Hemisphere. The 
heavy fall in prices in Europe was bound to 
cause a fall in Asia, and though the increased 
Java crop assisted to press down the Eastern 
price farther than it would otherwise have gone, 
the Eastern price would have fallen consider- 
ably in any event. Java is certainly better 
able to face the crisis of 1930 with P.O.J. 2878 
than without it, even though it is not quite 
living up to early expectations. If the V.J.P. 
refuses to carry over a substantial amount of 
sugar, the way will be clear for a rise of prices 


to more reasonable levels, and the crisis will 
not be unnecessarily prolonged by large stocks 
weighing on the market. Some more mills 
will doubtless pass into the control of the banks, 
but this is probably better from Java’s point 
of view than the risks and difficulties involved 
in stock-holding on a large scale or other 
attempts at control. The V.J.P., however, 
appears to be prepared to hold substantial 
stocks. Up to the middle of August, the total 
sales of 1930 crop sugars have amounted only 
to 414,000 tons. If the V.J.P. carries over 
say I milli on tons into 1931, the prospects of 
a return to a reasonable price-level are thereby 
diminished, and the V.J.P. may come to wish 


that it had shouldered a big loss in 1930 rather 
than hung such a mill-stone round its neck. 
Nevertheless, since Java is the world’s lowest 
cost producer, so she will feel the pressure 
least and the ensuing relief most. Costs can 
probably still be reduced much further in Java, 
both in the long run and more or less imme- 
diately, though the latter may involve some 
temporary reduction in efficiency. Even at 
this time of acute crisis, the Dutch may well 
conclude that the sugar industry of Java wUl 
survive to enjoy the prosperity which will in 
due course return, when a sufficient volume 
of capacity has been closed down in other 
countries. 


APPENDIX.— STATISTICAL TABLES. 


]^ote . — The following tables present only such statistics as are specially relevant to the 
present study. The figures are mostly taken from Gijselman and Steup’s Annual Reviews, and 
from the Annual Report of the Sugar Producers’ Association of the Netherlands Indies. 

For statistics relating to the world market, reference should be made to pp. 42-43, 


TABLE I. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION OF JAVA. 


Year. 

Production. 

(000 metric tons.) 

Per cent, sold 
forward by V.J.P. 
before May 1. 

1914 

1,433 


1915 

1,329 


1916 

1,639 


1917 

1,828 


1918 

1,791 


1919 

1,342 

70 

1920 

1,552 

80 

1921 

1,694 

40 

1922 

1,810 

45 

1923 

1,803 

90 

1924 

2,003 

75 

, ■■.1925 ■,' 

2,315 

80 

1926 

1,991 

82 

1927 

2,398 

90 

1928 

! 2,986 

40 

1929 ' 

, 2,942 

55 

1930 

, 2,950* 

5 


* Provisional. 


TABLE II. 

DESTINATION OP EXPORTS OP JAVA SUGAR 
BY CROP YEARS (MAY 1— APRIL 30). 


(Thousand metric tons.) 


Exports to — 

Crop 1925. 

Crop 1926 
(including 
carry-over 
of 23,000 
tons). 

Crop 1927 
(including 
carry-over 
of 24,000 
tons). 

Crop 1938 
(including 
carry-over 
of 7,600 
tons). 

Crop 1929 
(including 
carry-over 
of 9,900 
tons). 

West of 






Suez ...... 

260 

14 

200 

423 

287 

British 






India 

782 

818 

860 

i,ii5 

1,060 

Japan and 




260 

244 

Formosa 

499 

411 

458 

China ...... | 

1 206 

155 

206 

314 


Hongkong i 
Singapore 

■ 190 

196 

204 

306 

■ r 

782 

and 





Penang ... 

110 

103 

109 

120 


Siam ...... 

42 

■ 34' 

■>■■36,.:,, 

31 


Other ! 





20 

countries 

,.■'-,'8 

IS 

r'v;61. >, 


Total 





2,393 

Exports 

2,097 

1,749 

2,134 

2,664 


TABLE IV. 


TABLE III. 

STOCKS OF SUGAR IN JAVA PORTS. ANNUAL AVERAGE SELLING PRICES OF V.J.P. 

(000 metric tons.) WHITE SUGAR (SUPERIOR HEAD SUGAR) 


TABLE V. 

AREA PLANTED WITH CANE AND YIELD PER 
HECTARE. 


Year. 

Area Planted 
(000 hectares). 

Yield per Hectare 
(quintals). 

1918 

162 

109 

1919 

139 

97 

1920 

156 

99 

1921 

160 

105 

1922 

161 

112 

1923 

162 

110 

1924 

171 

116 

1925 

179 

128 

1926 

180 

110 

1927 

186 

127 

1928 

193 

152 

1929 

— 
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(as estimated by tlie Amsterdamsehe Bank). 


Year 

Florins per 100 k.g. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

28-40 

53-45 

24-40 

1922 

17-74 

1923 

21-34 

1924 

24-26 

1925 

18-77 

1926 

15-76 

1927 

17-60 

1928 

14-25 

1929 

12-20 

1930 ( mid - August ) . . . . . 

9-0 


Beginning of Month. 

192G. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

May 

22 

24 

7 

10 

June 

38 

103 

51 

149 

July 

139 

286 

254 

520 

Aug 

504 

506 

698 

916 

Sept 

594 

859 

• 1,103 

1,341 

Oct. 

710 

1,013 

1,383 

1,500 

Nov. 

719 

961 

1,327 

,1,361 

..Dec, 

542 

793 

1,028 

1,139 


1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Jan. 

410 

589 

710 

911 

Feb. 

332 

409 

467 

741 

March 

220 

270 

246 


April 

111 

100 

61 
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STOCKS OF STAPLE COMMODITIES 


By J. M. KEYNES, J. W. F. ROWE and G. L. SCHWARTZ. 


T he statistics given below are in continu- 
ation of Memoranda published by the 
London and Cambridge Economic Service 
in April 1923, June 1924, July 1925, February 
1926, March 1927, and August 1929. 


The following table is a summary of the 
figures given in detail afterwards for each 
separate commodity. 


STOCKS OF STAPLE COMMODITIES. 


Beginning of 
Montti. 


(1) 

Cotton. 

1,000 

bales. 

Copper. 

1,000 

tons. 

(3) 

Tin. 

1,000 

tons. 

14) 

Leai 

X,00 

tons 

3. 

0 

3. 

Spelter. 

1,000 

tons. 

(6) 

Rubber. 

1,000 

tons. 

(7) 

Sugar. 

1,000 

tons. 

Tea. 

1,000,000 

lbs. 

7,410 


U.E. 

20 50*0 

U.S. 

61 



213 

7,353 

— 

18 

28-4 

— 

53 

— 

2,433 

213 

6,793 

— 

19 

25-2 

— 

51 

— 

2,003 

213 


286-306 

249 

278 

244 
254 
226 
208 
196 
181 
151 
129 
141 
182 
183 
193 
213 
259 
273 
263 

271 

272 
270 
222 
206 
239 

245 
248 
280 
321 
397 
394 


( 9 ) ( 10 ) 

Coffee. Petroleum. 
1,000 1,000,000 

bags. barrels. 


(1) Total supply seasonally corrected, exclusive of European (7) Total visible supply, exclusive of Interior Stocks in Cuba 

and Asiatic mill stocks. prior to Oct, 1926. 

(2) Total supply outside hands of consumers. (8) Stocks in TJ.K. Comparability uncertain since April 1929. 

(3) Visible supply. London Metal Exchange figures from (9) Visible supply in Bio, Santos, Bahia, Europe and U.S., 

1923. ^ but exclusive of Interior Stocks in Brazil prior to Jan. 

) Visible supply in IT.K., and stocks in U.S. 1926. 

(5) Visible supply in U.K. and IJ.S. (10) Stocks of Crude and Refined Oils in U.S. 

(6) Total supply outside plantations. (11) Visible supply in Chile, U.S., Europe and Egypt. 

A (Co'ppo^)* Jan. ist, 1921, Allied Govt, stocs^ amounted approximately to 82,000 tons, and stocks of scrap metal to 183,000 ; 
on Jan. li»t, 1922, the former had become trifiing, and the latter had fallen to about 90,000 tons, and had become trifiing by Jan. 1st, 
i923, A docreasing allowance must be added to the figures shown on account of these stocks. 





INTRODUCTION. 


The present position in raw material in- 
dustries generally is such as to demand the 
most thorough and intensive study by econo- 
mists. This would be quite beyond the scope 
of these memoranda, but a fewbrief observations 
and generalisations may be attempted. In the 
first place, the present level of stocks is in 
general comparable only \vith the aftermath of 
the post-war slump in 1921, and in some cases 
even that peak is far exceeded. An examina- 
tion of the statistics of production reveals a 
fairly general tendency to extremely rapid 
expansion since about 1924, but consumption 
was also making great strides, and it cannot be 


said that there was any serious lack of equili- 
brium until towards midsummer 1929. Prices, 
however, had been tending downwards for 
sonae time before that, if not throughout the 
period, and in some industries control schemes 
disguised the true position, since an unlcnown 
amount of producing capacity was shut down, 
with the result that stocks were not accumu- 
lating as fast as they would otherwise have 
done. This time last year the available 
statistics of stocks did not by themselves indi- 
cate any serious general excess of supplies, 
though they were certainly reaching a high 
level in some cases. But when all factors are 


PRODUCTION OP STAPLE COMMODITIES. 


Tear. 

American 

Cotton. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Spelter. 

Eubber, 

Sugar. 

Tea. 

Chile 

ETitrates. 

Calendar or Season, 

000 bales. 

000 tons. 

000 tons. 

000 tons. 

000 tons. 

000 tons. 

million tons. 

million lbs. 

000 tons. 

1924 

13,639 

1,357 

140 

1,298 

998 

420 

23-5 

831 


1925 

16,122 

1,418 1 

146 

1,464 

1,132 

517 

24-6 

821 


1926 

17,977 

1,475 

143 

1,570 

1,238 

620 

23-6 

872 

1,297 

1927 

12,956 

1,495 

158 

1,658 1 

1,318 

605 

24-3 

891 

2,507 

1928 

14,478 

1,711 

176 

1,649 

1,401 

650 

27-1 

948 

3,228 

1929 

14,749 

1,907 

188 ' 

1,725 

1,440 

860 

26*7 

1,000 

2,946 







weighed together — production, consumption 
and prices — it is now quite clear that there was 
a definite lack of equilibrium in tin, rubber, 
sugar, coffee and petroleum ; wdth copper, lead, 
spelter, nitrate and cotton conditions were some- 
what less out of line. The very fact that resort 
had already been made to artificial control 
schemes in sugar, coffee and petroleum is evi- 
dence of considerable maladjustment, and the 
relatively better conditions in copper, lead, 
spelter and nitrate were largely due to the 
temporary success of artificial control. If the 
wheat pools be accounted a form of artificial 
control, conditions of free production and mar- 
keting existed last summer only in cotton, tin, 
rubber and tea, out of the twelve commodities 
covered by this Memorandum, and the last- 
named was the only industry where conditions 
were still reasonably satisfactory. The number 
of these control schemes is direct evidence that 
producers generally were feeling the pinch long 
before midsummer 1929, though it would per- 
haps be more accurate to say that a large 
proportion of producers were thus affected, for 
in many industries the new capacity, which 
had come into existence since the war, was so 
much more efficient that even the prices of last 
summer were distinctly remunerative to these 
new low-cost producers. 

What would have been the course of events 
if there had been no Wall Street crash is 


an idle question, but it may be stressed that 
the raw materials situation was disturbing 
before the Wall Street crash as well as after it. 
At the same time, the crash, as the herald of the 
present world depression, has, of course, entirely 
changed the situation in raw materials. Until 
last autumn little fault could be found with 
consumption, which in many instances was 
exceeding even the wildest expectations. The 
fault lay primarily on the supply, not on the 
demand side. But with the spread of the world 
depression, consumption has been definitely 
checked in its normal advance, and indeed 
sharply diminished. This temporary decline in 
consumption, coming on the top of already un- 
satisfactory conditions, would have been bad 
enough if it had not incidentally caused a fairly 
general break-down of the power of restriction 
schemes to prevent a fall in prices. The com- 
bined effect has produced the present general 
crisis in raw material industries. 

Since last October, and especially during the 
first quarter of this year, stocks have rapidly 
piledupto enormous proportions, even relatively 
to a normal consumption. Not only did the 
breakdown of the previous restriction measures 
temporarily increase the amount of active 
capacity, but the immediate effect of the fall 
in prices was that every producer strove for 
the maximum output in order to reduce costs. 
Early this summer in many commodities 




there was a further definite break to prices' suggest. Against this, however, it must be 
far below marginal total costs, and in some admitted that the full effects of the world de- 
cases even below the prime costs of alb but the pression have probably not yet asserted them- 
most efficient producers. Stocks had in these selves. If, however, consumption is really 
cases piled up to such an extent that merchants proceeding faster than the rate at which manu- 
and speculators were unable to carry any more, facturers and middlemen have been purchasing 
or unwilling to do so owing to their previous from producers, an increased demand will 
losses through prices continuing to fall when any shortly materialise. Should this be sufficient 
further fall had seemed impossible. The func- to raise prices a little, or even to give a reason- 
tion of stock-holding has thus been forced on able assurance against any further fall, there 
producers, who in many cases have not the might well be a rush to rebuild invisible stocks 
requisite financial resources to enable them to at these lowest prices ever known in recent 
dispense with their usual supply of cash for times, while speculators would at once regain 
current expenses of cultivation, even if they their confidence and seek to recoup their losses, 
can pledge these stocks with banks on any Prices may therefore recover with considerable 
reasonable conditions, which is not everywhere rapidity to levels nearer the marginal costs of 
the case. The price of many commodities to- the supplies which the world will require in the 
day (^,g. sugar, rubber, coffee, cotton and even immediate future. 

wheat) bears little or no relation to total costs Looking into the more distant future, how- 
of production, and may rather be said to ever, the downward trend of costs, due to 
represent the current conditions on which the technical progress, of many raw commodities 
existing and prospective surplus stocks can be relatively to money incomes must not be 
held. The present large stocks of many com- overlooked or minimised. Producers may sigh, 
modifies in the hands of producers are at present but they will be sighing quite in vain, for a return 
being satisfactorily held, but it is doubtful in to the same relationship between the prices 
some industries whether this can continue for of their products and the general level of 
long, and therefore it is quite possible that money incomes which prevailed even quite 
prices will go even lower than at present, since lately. Alongside the slump attributable to 
there is really no limit to the potential fall the credit cycle there is proceeding an adjust- 
when everything depends upon stockholding. ment of production to the lower relative price 
On the other hand, more recent attempts to level consonant with the progress of technique, 
operate restriction schemes are meeting with The rate of this advance varies greatly in differ- 
some measure of success, e,g. in copper, tin and ent industries, and so, therefore, does the need 
nitrate, and this may prevent matters from and necessity to retire old high-cost capacity, 
becoming still worse, even if their ultimate which cannot either physically or profitably be 
benefit, either to producers or consumers, may modernised. Many industries have to undergo 
be called in question. Again, in other cases, a pruning process sooner or later, and until 
e.g, in sugar, coffee, copper and cotton, invisible that is accomplished, there can be no return to 
stocks are probably extremely small, and some equilibrium. This is not, however, to deny 
part of the recent decline in statistical con- that if the present price level continues for any 
sumption may have been due to a reduction of length of time, that pruning may in some in- 
these invisible supplies, i.e. the rate of actual dustries be too drastic, even from the point 
physical consumption may not have been so of view of the consumer and his ultimate 
much reduced as statistical consumption would interests. 


A NOTE ON WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

I. Cotton. All current statistics are given in rather than below. In Section I, crop figures are 
'' running bales, i.e. regardless of exact weight given in equivalent 500-lb. bales, but all other 
and counting round bales as half-bales. At the figures refer to running bales, 
end of each season the U.S. Department of ^ 7 t-rr , • . 

Commerce publishes the average weight of the . Metals. Three different kinds of tons are 
bales produced in each State during that season, common use : 

and this makes possible the conversion of The British Ton (often termed a long 

running bales into equivalent 500-lb. bales. ton) = 2,240 lbs. 

Normally the average weight of the actual bales The American Ton (often termed a short 

is within 6 or 7 lbs. above or below 500 lbs., ton) = 2,000 lbs. 

but recently the tendency has been to be above The Metric Ton = 2,204 lbs. (approx.). 
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3- Sugar , , Tea, Nitrate, Statistics 

are usually given in British tons (= 2,240 lbs.) 
and pounds. 


4. Coffee, A bag (normally) = 60 kilos. 

132-3 lbs. 

5. Tetroleum, A barrel = 42 gallons. 


THE U.S., DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE ' INDEX OF COMMODITY STOCKS. 


This index includes 65 commodities, 46 
covering manufactured goods and 19 raw 
materials. The index has been weighted by 
the relative value of the supply of each coni- 
modity in the years 1923 and 1925, ascertained 
by adding to the value of the amount marketed 
or manufactured the value of the amount im- 
ported. For manufactured products the values 
given are those shown in the census reports on 
manufactures, while for raw materials the 
weights used are those derived from the index 
of production and marketings. No adjustment 
has been made for seasonal variations. For 
further details, reference should be made to the 
Survey of Current Business, August 192S. 


INDEXES OF COMMODITY STOCKS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 



Total Index. 

Manu- 

factured 

Goods. 

Raw 

Materials. 

1919 monthly 

average... 

93 

90 

95 

1920 

9 9 


86 

84 

87 

1921 



102 

97 

106 

1922 

9 9 

1? ••• 

95 

87 

100 

1923 

99 


; 95 

94 

95 

1924 

99 


102 

103 

101 

1925 

»» 


104 

105 

104 

1926 

99 

99 

115 

106 

121 

1927 

99 

99 • • * 

121 

113 

127 

1928 

9 9 


123 

117 

127 

1929 

99 


137 

120 

149 


Total Index. 



March. 

June. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

1925 

108 

92 

101 

124 

1926 

115 

104 

108 

136 

1927 

123 

106 

1 119 

132 

1928 

127 

109 

116 

142 

1929 

134 

120 

139 

158 

1930 

142 

125 




Manufactured Goods. 



March. 

J une. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

1925 

108 

105 

99 

101 

1926 

109 

110 

104 

106 

1927 

111 

114 

115 

112 

1928 

121 

118 

111 

121 

1929 

124 

121 

114 

119 

1930 

127 

125 




Raw Materials. 



March. 

Juno. 

Sept, 

Dec. 

1925 

108 

81 

103 

142 

1926 

119 

99 

112 

159 

1927 

133 

101 

124 

150 

1928 

132 

102 

119 

156 

1929 

141 

120 

158 

186 

1930 

152 

125 




L^AMERICAN COTTON. 


At any given time stocks consist of the 
following : — 

(1) Stocks up-country in the Southern 
States on plantations, railroads, and in 
“ uncounted '' * interior towns. 

(2) The visible '' supply. This consists 
of {a) stocks in public storage and at com- 
presses (warehouse stocks) in the more impor- 
tant interior towns and in the ports of the 
United States, {b) cotton afloat for Great 
Britain and the Continent, (c) warehouse 
stocks in the principal European ports, namely, 
Liverpool, Manchester, London, Havre, Mar- 
lines, Genoa, Bremen, Ghent, Rotterdam and 
Barcelona. 7 

* I.e, towns not included in the figures of stocks in public 
storage and at compresses. 

n ^ afloat for Japan and in Japanese ports is not 

a lowed for. ^1 cotton consigned to Japan is considered by 
cne leading exchanges as “ consumed ” or “ out of sight.” - 


(3) Mill stocks in spinners’ hands through- 
out the world, generally known as the “ in- 
visible ” or “ out of sight ” supply. 

In the first table the “ up-country” stock 
is taken as the “ up-country ” carry-over in 
the Southern States plus warehouse and mill 
stocks in the U.S. at the end of each season, 
plus the current year’s crop, minus the U.S. 
consumption to any particular date, minus 
the net exports to that date {i.e. exports 
minus imports), minus warehouse and mill 
stocks at that date. By this means it is 
possible to estimate the location of all cotton 
in the U.S. month by month. But it follows 
that the whole of the new crop is suddenly 
added to the “ up-country ” stock in August 
each year. This is corrected in Table I, 
page 6, by the “ seasonal correction,” which 
provides what would be the figure of total 
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TABLE L 


TABLE OF SUPPLIES OTHER THAN EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC MILL STOCKS.'* * * § ** 


(1,000 bales.] 


1 

1 


u.s. 




Corrected 

Visible 

Grrand Total, 

1 End of Month. 

Up-country. 

Warehouse 

Stocks.f 

U.&. 

Min Stocks.t 

Total in 
U.S.A. 

Correction 
for Season. 

Total 
in U.S.A. 

outside 

U.S.A. 

excluding Mill 
Stocks outside 










U.S.A.I ^ 

1919 

July 

2,193 

2,212 

1,304 

5,709 



5,709 

347 

6,056 

Oct. ......... 

11,973 

1,974 

1,365 

15,312 

9,000 

6,312 

1,077 

7,389 

1920 

Jan. ' ' 

3,780 

3,760 , 

3,677 

11,217 

6,000 

5,217 

2,082 

7,299 

April 

3,252 

2,967 

1,809 

8,028 

3,000 

5,028 

2,034 

7,062 


July 

1,703 § 

2,055 

1,358 

5,116 

— 

5,116 

1,352 

6,468 


Oct 

11,414 

4,168 

9^ 

16,526 

10,311 

6,215 

— 

— 

1921 

Jan. ......... 

6,788 

5,645 

1,273 

13,706 

6,874 

6,832 

— 

— 

April 

4,961 

5,029 

1,316 

11,306 

3,437 

7,869 

— 

— 


July 

3,713 § 

3,723 

1,111 

8,007 

— 

8,007 

1,645 

9,652 


Oct. 

7,577 

4,982 

1,405 

13,964 

6,350 

7,634 

1,598 

9,232 

1922 

Jan. ......... 

4,550 

4,618 

1,675 

10,843 

4,220 

6,623 

1,581 

8,204 

April 

3,484 

3,214 

1,458 

8,156 

2,110 

6,046 

1,436 

7,482 


July 

964 § 

1,488 

1,218 

3,670 

— 

3,670 

1,120 

4,790 


Oct. 


— 

— 

— 

7,302 

— 

1,023 

— 

1923 

Jan. 

1,569 

3,486 

1,988 

7,043 

4,868 

2,175 

1,296 

3,471 

April 

667 

1,966 

1,878 

4,511 

2,434 

2,077 

804 

2,881 


July 

280 § 

945 

1,099 

2,324 

— 

2,324 

576 

2,700 


Oct 

4,667 

3,486 

1,103 

9,256 

7,596 

1,660 

962 

2,622 

1924 

Jan 

1,049 

2,966 

1,633 

5,648 

5,064 

584 

1,268 

1,852 

April 

341 

1,512 

1,328 

3,181 

2.532 

649 

966 

1,615 


July 

160 § 

674 

721 

1,555 


1,555 

528 

2,083 


Oct. 

7,008 

4,225 

731 

10,242 

10,242 

1,722 

1,021 

2,743 

1925 

Jan 

1,780 

3,863 

1,434 

7,077 

6,828 

249 

1,956 

2,205 

April 

341 

1,666 

1,515 

3,522 

3,414 

108 

1,731 

1,839 


duly 

2,308 

487 

878 

1,504 

— 

1,504 

764 

2,268 


Oct 

7,977 

4,499 

1,216 

13,692 

12,078 

1,614 

1,280 

2,894 

1926 

Jan 

2,233 

5,176 

1,811 

9,210 

8,052 

1,158 

1,707 

2,865 


April 

816 

3,531 

1,639 

5,986 

4,026 

1,960 

1,388 

3,348 


July 

510 

1,936 

1,096 

3,542 

— 

3,542 

985 

4,527 


Oct 

10,425 

5,470 

1,216 

17,111 

13,266 

5,845 

1,551 

5,396 

1927 

Jan 

3,480 

6,070 

1,853 

11,403 

8,844 

2,559 

2,905 

5,464 


July 

535 

1,823 

1,404 

3,762 

— 

3,762 

2,096 

5,858 


Aug 

12,496 

2,173 

1,122 

15,791 

11,876 

3,915 

1,755 

5,660 


Sept 

9,487 

3,965 

1,119 

14,571 

10,796 

3,775 

1,765 

5,540 


Oct 

6,105 

5,433 

1,327 

12,865 

9,716 

3,149 

2,110 

5,259 


..Nov. 

3,766 

5,969 

1,551 

11,286 

8,656 

2,650 

2,263 

4,913 


Dec. 

2,676 

5,656 

1,707 

10,039 

7,556 

2,483 

2,139 

4,622 

1928 

Jan 

2,061 

5,014 

1,707 

8,782 

6,476 

2,306 

2,087 

4,393 


April 

1,093 

2,921 

1,508 

5,522 

3,256 

2,286 

1,915 

4,201 


July 

335 

1,189 

1,007 

2,531 

— 

2,531 

1,365 

3,896 


Aug 

14,283 

1,189 

782 

16,254 

13,266 

2,988 

1,087 

4,075 


Sept 

11,604 

2,646 

720 

14,970 

12,060 

2,910 

1,119 

4,029 


Oct 

7,431 

4,636 

1,195 

13,262 . 

10,854 

2,408 

1,657 

4,065 


Nov. ' ' 

4,366 

5,255 

1,567 

11,186 

9,648 

1,538 

1,966 

3,504 


Dec 

2,608 

5,315 . 

1,741 

9,664 

8,^2 

1,222 

2,272 

3,494 

1929 

Jan 

1,803 

4,615 

1,768 

8,186 

7,236 

950 

2,276 

3,226 


Feb 

1,393 

3,876 

1,746 

7,015 

6,030 

985 

2,173 

3,158 


March 

957 

3,177 

1,731 

5,865 

4,824 

1,041 

1,979 

3,020 


April 

733 

2,524 

1,607 

4,864 

3,618 

1,246 

1,786 

3,032 


May 

598 

1,848 

1,477 

3,923 

2,412 

1,511 

1,564 

3,015 


June 

415 

1,376 

1,289 

3,080 

1,206 

1,874 

1,222 

3,096 


J^ily 

275 

985 

1,052 

2,312 

— , 

2,312 

1,005 

3,317 


Aug 

14,064 

1,387 

802 

16,253 

13,519 

2,734 

785 

3,519 


Sept 

11,058 

3,225 

792 

15,055 

12,290 

2,765 

923 

3,688 


Get 

6,510 

5,312 

1,361 

13,183 

11,061 

2,122 

1,454 

3,576 


Nov 

4,211 

5,842 

1,672 

11,725 

9,832 

1,893 

1,673 

3,566 


Dec 

2,639 

5,914 

1,844 

10,397 

8,603 

1,794 

1,868 

3,662 

1930 

Jan 

1,806 

5,407 

1,830 

9,045 

7,374 

1,669 

1,816 

3,485 


Feb 

1,498 

4,859 

1,812 

8,169 

6,145 

2,024 

1,720 

3,744 


j\Iarch 

1,259 

4,189 

1,763 

7,211 

4,916 

2,295 

1,575 

3,870 


April 

1,093 

3,636 

1,667 

6,396 

3,687 

2,709 

1,595 

4,104 


May 

899 

3,337 

1,531 

5,767 

2,458 

3,309 

1,177 

4,486 


J line 

725 

3,105 

1,557 

5,187 

1,229 

3,958 

1,012 

4,970 


July 

470 

2,877 

1,183 

4,530 

• — . ' '. 

4,530 

818 

5,348 


Aug.il 


_ 



■ 

— 

747 



* This table, excludes lizitors, except that an insignificant quantity is included in the import figures, 

t Figures iot all kinds of cotton. 

t Seasonally corrected and excluding European and Asiatic Hill Stocks. 

§ The carry-over according to the ab^ove method was as follows : 

1920. 2,171 ;a921, 3,779; 1922, 2,615; 1923, 356; 1924,6; 1925,0; 1926, 400; 1927, 274; 1928, 487; 1929, 286; 1930, 575. 
I! Provisional, 
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stock in the U.S. if the current crop came 
into existence at an even monthly rate through 
the year. The statistics of U.S. warehouse 
stocks and mill stocks are compiled by the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, and may be 
regarded as reliable, as also may the “ visible ” 
supply of Great Britain and the Continent.* 
The estimates of the current crop are reason- 
ably accurate by the end of each calendar 
year. The “ up-country ” carry-over is the 
most doubtful item, and is always liable to 
be under-, rather than over-estimated. The 
estimates of Mr. H. G. Hester, the Secretary 
of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, have 

* As gi\"en by the Liverpool Cotton Exchange. 


TABLE II. 


ANNUAL TABLE OF TOTAL STOCKS AT THE END OF EACH SEASON (AUG. 1st). 

(In 1,000 bales.) 



1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1937. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

up-country carry-over 

2,193 












in interior cotton belt 

1,703 

3,713 

964 

280 

160 

230 

510 

535 

335 

275 

470 

U.S. Warehouse stocks 

2,212 

2,055 

3,723 

1,488 

945 

674 

487 

1,936 

. 1,823 

1,189 

1,052 

2,877 

U.S. Mills stocks 

1,304 

1,358 

1,111 

1,218 

1,099 

721 

787 

1,096 

1,404 

1,007 

985 

1,183 

Total in U.S. 

European Port stocks 

5,709 

5,116 

8,547 

3,670 

2,324 

1,555 

1,504 

3,542 

3,762 

2,531 

2,312 

4,530 

(including afloat for 
Europe) h 

1,247 

1,394 

1,695 

1,120 

376 

528 

764 

985 

2,096 

1,365 

1,005 

818 

European Mill stocks 

305 

475 

690 

838 

496 

502 

787 

663 

1,041 

792 

730 

629 

Asiatic Mill stocks ... 

? 

267* 

248 

381 

185 

173 

219 

250 1 

572 

327 ^ 

390 

247 

Total 

7,261 

7,252 

11,180 

6,009 

3,381 

2,758 

3,274 

5,440 

7,471 

5,015 

4,437 

6,224 

Crop for year t 

12,000 

13,750 

8,442 

9,738 

10,128 

13,639 

16,122 

17,977 

12,956 

14,478 

14,749 

j 14,2001: 

Total available 

19,261 

21,002 

19,622 

15,747 

13,509 

16,397 

19,396 

23,417 

20,427 

19,493 

19,186 

1 20,4241 

Total carried forward 

6,990 

10,386 

7,066 

3,081 

2,554 

3,141 

5,666 

7,637 

5,020 

1 4,417 

6,163 


Consumption for year 

12,271 

10,616 

12,556 

12,666 

10,955 

13,256 

13,730 

15,780 

15,407 

1 15,076 

13,023 



* Excluding China. 

t For 1919-21 Hester’s estimate of the actual growth, made at the beginning of the season, as the official figures for these years 
are questionable. 

X Provisional, 


TABLE III. 

ANNUAL TABLE OF TOTAL STOCKS IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH SEASON (FEB Isr). 


(In 1,000 bales.) 



1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. ■ 

1030. 

Up-country stocks 

3,780 

6,788 

4,550 

1,569 

1,049 

1,780 

2,223 

3,480 

2,061 

1,866 

1,806 

U.S, Warehouse stocks 

3,760 

5,645 

4,618 

3,486 

2,966 

3,863 

5,176 

6,070 

5,014 

4,615 

5,407 

U.S- Mill stocks 

3,677 

1,273 

1,675 

1,988 

1,635 

1,434 

1,811 

1,853 

1,707 

1,768 

1,830 

Total in U.S 

11,217 

13,706 

10,843 

7,043 

5,648 

7,077 

9,210 

11,403 

8,782 

8,249 

9,043 

European Port stocks 










2,276 

1,816 

(including afloat) ... 

2,018 

1,650 

1,575 

1,296 

1,268 

1,956 

1,707 

2,905 

2,087 

Exiropean Mill stocks 

597 

■ ' 675 ! 

740 

637 

578 1 

755 

842 

848 

845 

„y:. -'.783 

703 

Asiatic Mill stocks 

117* 

166*1 

390 

206 

203 

201 1 

192 

269 

331 

549 

219 

Total available 

13,949 

... 16,197 ^ 

13,548 

9,182 

7,697 

9,989 

11,951 

1 15,425 

: 12,045 

11,657 

11,781 

Total available Aug. 



j 






19,186 
— , — — 

1st preceding 

19,261 

21,002 

19,622 

15,747 

13,509 

16,397 

19,396 

23,417 

20,427 

19,493 

Consumption for half- 





, : 






7,405 

year 

5,312 

4,805 

6,074 

6,565 

5,812 

6,408 

7,445 

' .7,992 , 

I'yu 

8,382 

7,836 


* Excluding China, 
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been used until 1922, since when the estimates 
of the Shepperson Publishing Company (Cotton 
Facts) have been preferred. The monthly 
calculated figures for up-country ” provide 
at best an estimate of the actual state of 
affairs, but in most years they tally reasonably 
well with the up-country carry-over '' esti- 
mates (see Note § below table). 

At the beginning and in the middle of each 
season, statistics of European and Asiatic 
Mill stocks, and of the world's actual con- 
sumption during the previous six months are 
available, and the position of the world’s total 
stocks is shown in the two following tables : 


FINISHED COTTON GOODS IN U.S. 


The 1929-30 season opened with a wwld 
carry-over of about 41 million bales, and with 
the current crop the total available was just 
over 19 million bales. The position was there- 
fore approximately the same as at the beginning 
of the 1928-9 season, but before many months it 
was evident that consumption w^as running well 
below the rate of the previous season in all 
divisions of the world cotton industry. 

World consumption in the 1929-30 season 
was probably not much more than 13 million 
bales, giving a world carry-over on August ist, 
1930, of about 6 million bales. The new crop 
has been estimated at over 14 million, giving 
a total of more than 20 million bales as the 
available supply for 1930-31. At the current 
rate of consumption this is well in excess of 
the world's needs, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that cotton prices have recently 
fallen to the lowest levels since 1915. 

There are no statistics relating to Finished 
Cotton Goods except for the United States. 
While not by any means complete, these 
statistics afford an interesting comparable 
series, as will be seen from the following table : 




1,000 

yards. 

Oases. 



Produc- 

tion. 

Orders 

yardage. 

Ship- 

ments. 

Stocks. 

1 1921 monthly average 

85,385 

90,154 

44,935 

36,226 

1922 

f* ft 

94,016 

95,509 

49,102 

44,937 

1923 


95,098 

91,504 

48,116 

46,166 

1924 


77,650 

76,105 

41,863 

43,139 

1925 


78,756 

76,558 

43,691 

59,640 

1926 


81,214 

78,565 

47,552 

39,641 

1927 


84,458 

81,710 

49,428 

38,243 

1928 


75,100 

74,299 

46,563 

37,829 

1929 


79,795 

75,198 

48,716 

36,433 

1929 

May 

88,707 

79,228 

54,247 

35,618 


June 

78,964 

65,462 

45,674 

34,487 


July 

75,582 

69,475 

44,809 

37,299 


Aug 

75,845 

69,168 

45,238 

36,320 


Sept 

73,116 

67,991 

43,586 

35,062 


Oct. 

81,549 1 

78,806 

46,173 

37,635 


Nov 

63,663 ^ 

57,971 

38,616 

37,634 


Dec 

61,816 

54,172 

36,521 

38,220 

1930 

Jan 

65,457 

71,723 

41,793 

55,428 


Feb 

64,271 

57,834 

37,014 

32,967 


March 

66,246 

60,526 

39,459 

32,528 


April 

65,364 

56,641 1 

34,308 

40,741 


May 

59,384 

46,699 1 

39,307 

34,571 


June ............ 

50,933 

39,249 

32,986 

34,477 


July 






II.-^COPPER. 


Stocks of copper consist of (i) refined copper 
in the United States, which constitutes the 
main part of the world’s floating supply, 
(2) rough and blister copper in transit to 
smelters and refiners in North and South 
America, and on hand or in process at 
refineries, (3) refined and rough copper in 
European and Japanese warehouses. In the 
years immediately after the war there were 


also large stocks in the hands of the 
Allied Governments and in the form of scrap 
metal. 

The second table supplies some more 
detailed statistics of the principal stocks. In 
these returns American blister ” includes aU 
copper in first hands in North and South America 
which has not been refined and made available 
for delivery. 


SUPPLIES AND CONSUMPTION OF COPPER. 


(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 



Jan. 1st, 
1920. 

Jan. 1st, 
1921. 

Jan, 1st, 
1922. 

Jan. Ist, 
1923. 

Jan. 1st, 
1924. 

Jan. 1st, 
1925. 

Jan. 1st, 
1926. 

Jan. 1st, 
1927. 

Jan, 1st, 
1028. 

Jan. 1st, 
1929. 

Jan. 1st, 
1930. 

North and South 
'''America , 

Refined 

313,000 

286,000 

239,000 

133,000 

139,000 

122,000 

65,000 

76,000 

85,000 

58,000 

153,000 

In process, etc. ... 
Allied Govt, stocks ... 

175,000 

58,000 

142,000 

175,000 

226,000 

212,000 

215,000 

244,000 

221,000 

224,000 

237,000 

180,000 

82,000 

trifling 

' — ^ ■ 

■ . — 






Scrap (approximate) 

270,000 

183,000 

90,000 

■ 

■ — ■ 






■■ 

■ ■' 

XJ.IC., Havre, Japan 
stocks 

46,000 

55,000 

30,000 

39,000 

37,000 

55,000 

64,000 

49,000 

17,000 

15,000 

24,000 

Total 

984,000 

664,000 

501,000 

347,000 

402,000 

389,000 

344,000 

369,000 

323,000 

297,000 

414,000 

Production 

967,000 

537,000 1 

888,000 

1,266,000 

1,357,000 

1,418,000 

1,475,000 

1,495,000 

1,711,000 

1,907,000 

Available .supply ... 

1,951,000 

1,201,000 

1,389,000 

1,613,000 

0 

8 

fH 

1,807,000 

1,819,000 

1,864,000 

2,034,000 

2,204,000 


Stock carried for- 
ward 

664,000 ! 

501,000 

347,000 

402,000 

389,000 

344,000 

369,000 

323,000 

297,000 

413.000 


Consumption 

1,287,000 

700,000 1 

1,042,000 

1,211,000 : 

1 , 370,000 

1,463,000 

1,450,000 

1,541,000 

1,737,000 

1,791,000 


Price £ (standard) 

1 115 7 6 

71 17 6 ' 

66 3 9 

64 11 3 i 

60 18 9 

66 11 3 

59 13 9 

56 3 9 

61 1 10 

74 12 6 


Cents per lb. (electro) 


m ' 

13| 1 

14| 

12 i 

141- 

14 

m 

m 

16^ 



* American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
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WORLD’S PRODUCTION AS ESTIMATED BY THE AMERICAN BUREAU, OF METx\.L STATISTICS. 

(Tons of 2,000 lbs.) 


Country. 

1910.* 

19,22. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

United States 

971,123 

511,970 

754,000 

819,000 

854,000 

878,000 

847,419 

935,199 

1,179,269 

Mexico 

60,751 

29,842 

60,538 

57,139 

59,123 

62,303 

63,760 

72,579 

63,678 

Canada • 

52,880 

25,300 

40,230 

50,072 

56,239 

64,124 

70,698 

96,634 

79,919 


8,613 

11,788 

11,963 

12,742 

13,128 

13,034 

15,538 

18,869 


Bolivia 

5,675 

10,154 

11,744 

8,200 

7,500 

7,100 

7,850 

7,500 



Chile 

78,559 

142,830 

201,042 

208,964 

209,654 

223,015 

264,242 

319,549) 


Peru 

47,452 

40,133 

48,684 

38,798 

41,180 

42,703 

52,438 

57,8301 

392,795 

A^enezuela 

1,300 

1,075 

1,175 

1,230 

1,500 

— 





Europe 

105,434 

86,950 

115,492 

120,618 

130,957 

135,699 

138,779 

138,489 

146,500t 

Asia 

110,900 

60,825 

66,227 

71,300 

77,013 

77,377 

75,972 

78,396 

82,281:!: 

Australasia 

43,920 

13,754 

19,995 

15,711 

13,800 

11,244 

12,800 

12,846 

12,980 

Africa 

45,876 

58,219 

80,410 

115,300 

118,180 

108,010 

120,763 

141,131 

142,599 

Other countries 

3,307 

3,507 

3,307 

4,409 

4,409 

4,409 

4,409 

4,409 

— 

World’s total ... 

1,533,810 

996,147 

1,414,807 

1,523,483 

1,586,683 

1,628,018 

1,674,818 

1,883,431 

2,136,021 § 


* War peak of production in United States was in 1916. War peak of world production was in 1917, the total being 1,580.475 
short tons. , ^ . 

f Includes 36,000 tons estimated for the countries not detailed. 

:j: Japan only. 

§ Partly estimated. 

STOCKS OF COPPER. 


(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 


Beginning 
of Month. 

American 

Befined.* 

American 
Blister * 
(and in 
process). 

U-K. 
All lands. 

Havre. 

Japan. 

Total. 

1921 

Jan. 

286,000 

58,000 

11,646 

5,968 

37,500 

399.000 

1922 

Jan. 

239,000 

142,000 

16,655 

4,138 

9,300 

411,000 

1923 

Jan. 

133,000 

175,000 

26,780 

3,345 

9,072 

347,000 


Oct. 

113,000 

240,000 

28,453 

3,891 

5,954 

391,000 

1924 

Jan. 

139,000 

226,000 

31,050 

1,867 

4,405 

402,000 


April 

107,000 

212,500 

30,852 

5,281 

5,300 

361,000 


July 

100,000 

216,000 

36,515 

10,225 

8,600 

371,000 


Oct. 

122,000 

209,000 

37,387 

7,885 

9,000 

385,000 

1925 

Jan. 

122,000 

212,000 

38,419 

7,180 

9,992 

389,000 


April 

109,200 

233,000 

44,276 

8,341 

7,743 

403,000 


July 

81,500 

223,500 

47,984 

6,389 

5,832 

365,000 


Oct. 

61,500 

220,000 

51,285 

9,942 

5,015 

347,000 

1926 

Jan. 

65,200 

214,600 

56,047 

3,013 

5,288 

344,288 


.^■)ril 

67,148 

233,813 

51,701 

4,701 

3,624 

360,987 


July 

59,014 

245,974 

50,967 : 

11,670 

3,129 

369,754 


Oct. 

62,622 

235,656 

39,029 i 

10,682 

3,468 ! 

351,457 

1927 

Jan. 

76,340 

243,871 

34,636 1 

8,650 

5,500 ; 

368,997 


April 

91,640 

235,150 

28,089 ' 

6,797 

5,330 

367,006 


July 

86,036 

230,021 

22,032 

3,333 

5,000t 

346,422 


Oct. 

77,226 

220,104 

17,659 

1,720 

— 

— ■ 

1928 

Jan. 

85,084 

220,836 

10,912 

1,236 

5,087 

323,155 


April 

77,939 

216,536 

9,092 

1,980 

— 



July 

52,507 

224,727 

7,957 

1,189 

— 

. — ■ 


Oct. 

46,260 

228,328 

8,574 

2,333 

2,837 

288,512 

1929 

Jan. 

58,452 

224,214 

6,801 

2,084 

6,262 

297,813 


April 

47,290 

216,376 

7,504 

2,872 

6,622 

280,664 


July 

74,232 

224,509 

8,758 

7,575 

7,548 

322,622 


Oct, 

84,600 

225,580 

7,782 

6,978 

10,144 

335,084 

1930 

Jan. 

152,678 

237,500 

6,504 

4,612 

12,657 

413,951 


Aprii 

228,571 

238,392 

7,070 

5,547 

10,147 

489,727 


July 

282,812 

229,045 

7,118 

6,225 




* Includes North and South America, 
t Provisional. 


On April 15th, 1929, Copper Exporters Inc. 
ended the speculative scramble of the previous 
few weeks by firmly fixing their quotation at 
18 cents. For exactly one year this quotation 
remained in force, and was then reduced to 
14 cents, on May 5th to 13 cents, and on May 7th 
to 12*50 cents, but on May 9th it was restored 
.to 13 cents. Early in June further reductions 


were made to 12 cents, and after successive 
reductions during July, ii cents was reached 
on July 2ist. Towards the end of August 
further reductions began, and by the end 
of September 10*10 cents was reached. At 
the beginning of April last, stocks of refined 
copper in North and South America totalled 
228,000 tons as compared with 47,000 tons 
a previously, while stocks in Europe 

continued to be negligible, (The correspond- 
ing figures for July ist were 283,000 tons 
and 74,000 tons.) Consumption in 1929 may 
be estimated at some 50,000 tons in excess of 
1928, but production in 1929 increased by 
nearly 200,000 tons. These are the essential 
features of the history of copper during the 
past sixteen months. 

It is clear that a new chapter is beginning, 
and though it is still too close to admit of final 
assessment, it seems worth while to try and 
review briefly the nature and activities of the 
Copper Exporters to date. In 1917 the world, 
under the stimulus of war requirements, 
succeeded in producing 1,580,000 short tons of 
copper, and it was not until 1927-28 that world 
consumption surpassed this rate of production. 
In 1917 the U.S. produced 961,000 short tons, 
a figure which was not approached again until 
1928, but was exceeded by no less than 244,000 
short tons in 1929. With the exception of 
Japan and Australasia, practically every other 
producing country in the wurld, however, had 
nearly equalled if not exceeded its 1917 output 
by 1923, and has continued to expand ever 
since. In other words, a large potential output 
capacity in the U.S. was dormant until 1929, 
because it could not be produced at a 13-14 
cent level, though the rest of the world was 
finding that level profitable. In the formation 




of Copper Exporters in 1926, various factors 
played a part. There was the very strong 
desire of the Americans to end what was in 
their eyes the anomaly of world price-fixing by 
London when the U.S. had become by far the 
biggest producer and consumer. There was the 
belief that demand was inelastic, and that the 
excess productive capacity meant lower prices 
than were really necessary : some regulation of 
output and strict price control would therefore 
result in very considerable net advantages. 
There was also a widespread feeling that even 
if prices were appreciably raised, production in 
Europe and the other older sources of supply 
could not be expanded much further, owing to 
the approaching exhaustion of ore reserves, 
while African supplies would still take a long 
time to develop; hence what seemed to be 
required was careful nursing of the market, 
and the normal increase in consumption would 
sooner or later necessitate the recall into action 
of even the highest cost American mines. It 
was under some such ideas that the combine was 
floated, and during 1927 and 1928 its conduct 
could not be seriously arraigned from the 
consumer’s point of view. During 1928 con- 
sumption expanded inamost gratifying manner, 
and dCsSpite some increase from Katanga and 
South America, the U.S. production could be 
expanded by 100,000 tons, while stocks were 
worked down to a very low level (too low for 
convenience, as was soon demonstrated), and by 
January ist, 1929, price had been raised to over 
16 cents. This price level must be considered 
as highly remunerative to any reasonably well- 
conditioned concern, but it was not so high as 
to check buying, or to excite serious accusations 
of monopolistic extortion. Consumption, in 
fact, continued to expand rapidly and price to 
rise slowly, while mine output was freely 
increased, though naturally it took time to 
increase refined supplies. Then in March 1929 
occurred the speculative scramble which was 
discussed at some length in our last Memoran- 
dum. The initial blame may perhaps be 
apportioned equally between the combine and 
consumers, but in our view the combine 
certainly mismanaged the affair, if stabilisation, 
and not monopoly profits, was their true ob- 
jective. By the middle of April 1929 this 
episode was over, but it produced a totally new 
situation. The combine had found it impossible, 
if indeed it tried, to maintain restrictions 
on output in the face of the high level to which 
prices had been carried, and the American mines 
were all in full swing. In May, Anaconda and 
some other groups were openly proclaiming a 
resumption of 10 per cent, restriction, but 
many producers, having once regained their 


freedom, were loath to obey the call. The real 
weakness of the combine’s control over produc- 
tion, inevitable, of course, owing to the anti- 
trust laws, was demonstrated, and the monthly 
figures showed little reduction until 1930, long 
after the period necessary for restriction of 
mine output to make itself effective. On the 
consumer’s side there was an equally important 
change in the situation. The maintenance of 
the 18 cents price level could only be inter- 
preted as clear evidence that the combine 
intended to try and make the world pay this 
definitely monopolistic price : in other words, 
that the policy of the combine was to finance 
the stocks which were inevitably piling up 
while restriction was being reintroduced, and 
to wait until demand revived at that price. 
Moreover, when there was some revival of buy- 
ing last September, the Anaconda group broke 
away and endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, 
to obtain an even higher price. After the New 
York Stock Market collapse there was still no 
reduction in the combine’s price, though it was 
now clear that the prospects for consumption 
had completely changed : on the contrary, the 
only result was still louder calls for more re- 
striction. It was, in fact, clear that the com- 
bine had become a mere grasping monopoly, 
and that if stabilisation in the accepted sense of 
the term had ever been its true objective, it 
was so no longer. Meantime refined stocks 
continued to pile up as the world depression of 
trade spread and became intensified, until 
finally, last April, the combine accepted the 
inevitable. 

An analysis of events in the above terms 
may be considered reasonably sound, but it is 
nevertheless inadequate, because it neglects 
the internal affairs of the combine. On this 
subject the true facts are known only to the 
inner circle of members, and the remarks which 
follow must be taken with considerable reserve. 
There are three big groups of American pro- 
ducers — Anaconda, the Morgan-Guggenheim 
(Kennecott Corporation, etc.) and the Phelps 
Dodge-Nicholls group, but the two last-named 
work in close liaison, and so there are really 
only two groups. Both these groups have their 
fair share of high-cost and low-cost producing 
units, and neither can obtain superiority over 
the other. It would take too long to review 
the evidence in detail, but it can be said with 
considerable certainty that, while the Morgan- 
Guggenheim interests have not been opposed 
to the general policy of price-control and re- 
striction, they desired to see the price stabilised 
at the highest level which the consumer could 
be made to pay and to go on paying indefinitely,, 
while Anaconda has wished to send prices; 


soaring, irrespective of the ultimate effects. 
Rumour has it that Anaconda has been holding 
large blocks of shares which it desires to pass on 
to the public : hence their desire for a boom in 
prices, however transient . When Europe stam- 
peded to buy in March 1929, it was playing into 
Anaconda's hands, and Anaconda's supremacy 
was still further increased. For the last 
eighteen months at least, it may be said that 
every move by the combine has been in the 
nature of a compromise ; Anaconda, as the 
apostle of high prices, irrespective of the 
immediate cost or ultimate effects of the 
necessary output restriction, dragging after it 
the other groups of half-delighted, half-fearful 
producers, until finally the Morgan banking 
interests refused to finance any further accumu- 
lations of stocks, and abruptly called an end 
to such a game of folly. 

The immediate future depends mainly upon 
the course of the world trade depression, and 
the degree to which the consumption of copper 
is affected. Production has been drastically 
curtailed in the United States, but even so, 
stocks continued to mount during the first half 
of the year, though there was a slight reduction 
in the August figure. This curtailment of 
production is undoubtedly in the main voluntary 
rather than enforced, though a large proportion 
of the reserve capacity cannot cover even 
direct costs at a selling price of ii cents. 
(£51 ton) . But at the same time the present 
requirements of consumption could probably 
be produced at direct costs considerably lower 


III.- 

The total stocks of tin and tin-ore are made 
up of ; — 

(i) The visible supply " as defined by the 
monthly returns of the London Metal Exchange, 
namely, [a) stocks landing or warehoused in 
Great Britain, the United States and Holland, 
(6) tin afloat to Great Britain, the United 
States and Europe from the Straits, Batavia and 
Australia, and [c) tin afloat to Great Britain and 
the United States from China. Monthly re- 
turns of the visible supply " are also compiled 
by Messrs. Ricard and Freiwald and by Messrs. 
A. Strauss and Co., each on a slightly different 
basis from that of the Metal Exchange. The 
figures given below are those of the London 
Metal Exchange. 

{2) Stocks of tin and tin-ore in the Straits 
Settlements, the Dutch Indies, China and 
Hong Kong. 

(3) Stocks of tin-ore afloat from Bolivia and 
‘Nigeria to Europe and in course of smelting. 


than II cents, and therefore there is no reason 
why the price should not fall even farther. 
Copper ^ Exporters are, however, at present 
contriving to prevent a real collapse in prices 
such as has overtaken some commodities, 
and there are signs of a certain stability in the 
present position. Any further contraction in 
consumption may, however, make things too 
difficult for the combine, and a further fall in 
price is even now by no means impossible. 

In copper production technique has recently 
made great strides, and the present excess 
capacity is mainly due to the introduction 
of new low-cost plants. The copper industry, 
more than most industries, has got to adjust 
itself to a new lower level of prices. Even if in 
the spring of 1931 consumption recovers its 
normal stride, it will take time to work off 
the accumulated stocks, and before the world 
needs increased production, there may well be 
time for a further expansion and development 
of low-cost sources of supply. Thus the centre 
of the world’s copper production may shift 
with considerable rapidity away from the 
United States, while the establishment of two 
large new electrolytic refineries in Europe, and 
the development of African supplies, may in the 
not too distant future render Europe much less 
dependent on America. It is possible, there- 
fore, that Copper Exporters will never again 
play so strong a hand, and it is certainly to be 
hoped that there will be no repetition of their 
history to date. 


TIN. 

(4) Invisible " stocks in the hands of 
consumers, etc. 

Since the publication of the earlier issues 
of this Memorandum, the Anglo-Oriental Mining 
Corporation has undertaken the monthly pre- 
paration of somewhat elaborate statistics, of 
which some use has been made below. 

(i) The Visible Supply, 

It will be noticed that the ''visible supply” 
figures, which are those commonly quoted, cover 
a wider field than that usually meant by 
" Stocks,” since they include tin in transit which 
is in no sense available for consumption. It 
follows that the "visible supply” of tin can never 
fab. to zero, or even fall below (say) 9,000- 
12,000 tons, unless a total breakdown of cur- 
rent supplies is impending from the sources of 
production. On the other hand, they do not 
include the total aggregate of tin and tin-ore 
in the widest interpretation. They represent 
a rather arbitrary compromise between pro- 


II 


spective supplies and stocks available for con- 
sumption. The result is that they are highly 
misleading from month to month, fluctuating 
with the chance dates of shipments from the 
East, etc., which have no real bearing on the 
position. Figures for stocks in the limited 
sense, i,e. landing or warehoused in the coun- 
tries of consumption, will therefore be given 
separately, and also some material to cor- 
rect the misleading inferences which might 
be drawn from the ''visible supply” figures 
as to the short-period prospective supplies at 
any time, 

AVAILABLE STOCKS OE TIK IN THE CHIEF 
COUNTRIES OF CONSUMPTION 
(U.K., U.S., AND HOLLAND). 


(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 


End of 
Month. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925, 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Jan. 

12,911 

8,007 

9,371 

4,511 

5,051 

5,303 

10,874 

16 

937 

Feb. 

10,937 

7,706 

9,593 

5,373 

3,962 

5,238 

12,076 

18 

614 

Mar. 

11,385 

7,154 

10,489 

4,918 

3,919 

4,166 

11,305 

19 

893 

April 

10,373 

10,189 

7,313 

3,494 

3,767 

3,919 

11,767 

23 

962 

May 

9,737 

8,900 

6,692 

3,916 

3,183 

5,273 

12,213 

26 

558 

June 

8,954 

9,091 

8,554 

4,908 

2,876 

4,304 

12,046 

30 

207 

July 

8,368 

10,046 

7,942 

4,126 

3,157 

5,877 

12,401 

30 

,623 

Aug. 

9,004 

10,185 

8,596 

3,994 

3,938 

4,564 

12,591 



Sept. 

7,383 

10,497 

6,721 

3,693 

3,030 

6,797 

12,819 



Oct. 

8,588 

7,721 

5,896 

3,344 

4,120 

9,352 

13,229 



Nov. 

7,466 

7,615 

5,410 

3,778 

3,458 

9,103 

11,727 



Dec. 

7,870 

9,262 

5,863 

4,170 

4,109 

10,382 

15,839 


m 


The distribution of these stocks at the end 
of each year was as follows : 


December 31. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

U.K 

4,319 

5,820 

3,161 

1,473 

2,536 

7,954 

13,019 

U.S 

1,652 

2,844 ! 

2,654 

1,909 

1,573 

2,428 

2,820 

Holland... 

1,899 

598 

48 

788 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


(2) Stocks in the East. 

The main source of error in the figures just 
given as a true indication of the position is 
the fact that they neglect entirely the stocks 
of tin in the East, whence the bulk of the world’s 
supplies are drawn. As described in earlier 
memoranda, these stocks were abnormally 
swollen from 1920 to 1925 by tin held mainly 
by the Straits and Dutch Indies Governments, 
under the Bandoeng Agreement. The last 
lots of this tin were sold before the end of 1924, 
but the trade figures show that some 3,000 tons 
were not shipped, and therefore did not enter 
into the “ visible supply,” until 1925. Apart 
from the disposal of these exceptional stocks, 
the trade figures indicate that other more 
normal stocks of tin and of ore in the 
Straits have varied as follows : 


(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 



Imports of Tin 
into the Straits. 

Exports of Tin 
from the Straits. 

Eeduction of 
Straits Stocks. 

1923 

65,335 

69,119 

3,784 

1924 

74,109 

79,940 

5,831 

1925 

76,630 

78,819 

2,189 

1926 

74,362 

76,474 

2,112 

1927 

81,590 

81,815 

2J75* 

1928 

96,294 

97,853 

1,559 

1929 

104,490 

102,019 



* Increase. 


The imports into the Straits are in the 
form of ore, and are assumed in the Trade 
Returns to contain 72 per cent, of fine metal. 
As time has gone by, it has become apparent 
that the actual contents are slightly greater 
than this. Thus the reduction of stocks has 


Since the normal consumption of tin is 
about 12,000 tons monthly, the supply stocks 
available for consumers in 1926 and 1927 
amounted to about 10 days' consumption, as 
compared with a month's supply at the begin- 
ning of 1923; but by the middle of 1930 they 
had accumulated up to the substantial total 
of some ten weeks' supplies. 

THE “VISIBLE SUPPLY” OF TIN, 


(London Motal Exchange figures. — ^Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 


End of 
Month, 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Jan. 

'mu- 

■MarT'" 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Doc. 

25,765 

25,157 

24,622 

22,116 

22,187 

21,297 

20,019 

18,754 

19,864 

20,567 

19,520 

21,011 

24,372 

21,835 

23,275 

19,023 

19,711 

20,094 

20,161 ’ 

21,302 

20,233 

18,971 

20,977 

25,088 

22,949 

23,591 

19,623 

18,105 

20,897 

Mm- 

19,857 

20,000 

17,642 

15,770 

18,199 

18,029 

16,787 

16,239 

14,280 

15,516 

18,045 

15,831 

13,777 

■13,352': 

14,579 

14,841 

15,257 

16,326 

15,342 
14,221 
15,441 
13,849 
14,655 
15,638 
15,377 
; 14,487 
15,083 
14,684 
14,594 
15,733 

15,244 

17,645 

15,586 

15,001 

17,064 

16,231 

18,022 

18,456 

19,924 

20,907 

22,067 

24,563 

24,237 

26,402 

26,632 

26,353 

24,765 

23,751 

23,789 

26,4001 

24,556 

25,580^ 

25,171 

28,140 

29,032 

33,581 

32,972 

36,595 

39,771 

42,611 

41,950 

43,805 

40,150 


not been quite so great as indicated above. 
Total stocks in the Straits, including ore, 
would appear to have been, roughly, as 
follows: 



Tons, 


Tons. 

End of 1922 

.... 14,600 

End of 1926 

.... 2,000 

1923 

.... 10,800 

1927 

5,000 

1924 

.... 5.000 

1928 

4,000 

1925 

.... 3,800 

1929 

.... 7,700 


Of these stocks, at the end of 1922, 13,600 
tons were held under the Bandoeng Pool, in addi- 
tion to 4,000 tons held in the Dutch Indies. 

As regards the Dutch Indies, part of the 
supplies (the tin from Billiton) is forwarded 
regularly to the Straits to be smelted there. 
The rest (the tin from Banca) is smelted locally 
and shipped direct, mainly to Europe. These 
shipments are more irregular than the produc- 
tion, depending on the selling policy of the 
Dutch Government. This is a further cause 
of error in the visible supply statistics, though 
probably not to the extent of more than (say) 
500-1,000 tons in any month. 




As regards supplies from China, about half 
the production used to find its way to U.K. and 
U.S.A. ; but the exports recently have been 
on only a small scale. Estimates of stocks, 
mainly in Hong Kong, are available irregularly. 

The best available aggregate of tin supplies, 
apart from tin in the hands of smelters on the 
one hand and of consumers on the other, is given 
below. Apart from exceptional figures in iso- 
lated months, 13,000 tons is probably the lowest 
to which this total can fall, having regard to 


the amount of tin necessarily afloat. Thus the 
surplus fell in 1926 almost to the minimum 
figure, but has since recovered to substantial 
proportions. Moreover, the true surplus in 
1928 was probably a few thousand tons, and 
in 1929 several thousand tons, more than the 
figures given below, inasmuch as during these 
years a large amount was held privately by a 
bull pool which was operating with a view 
to sustaining the market price of the metal. 


TOTAL STOCKS OF TIN. 


(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 


End of Tear. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

192S. 

1929 

1930 

(J une 30). 

Straits Pool Tin ... 

13,600 

9,500 

3,000 

— 









„ Other Stocks 

500 

1,800 

2,500 

3,300 

1,750 

1,350 

1,235 

4,725 

4,230 

„ Surplus Ore 

500 

500 

500 

500 

250 

3,650 

2,765 

3,000 

2,2S0 

Dutch Indies Pool 

4,000 

2,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 




China 

1,500 

1,400 

I 1,000 

1 500 

600 

300 

300 

i 300 

300 

“ Visible Supply ** 

25,300 

21,000 

' 25,100 

18,000 

16,300 

15,730 

24,550 

; 28,125 i 

42,610 

Grand total ... ' 

45,400 

36,200 ' 

32,100 

22,300 

18,600 

21,030 

28,850 

36,150 

49,430 


(3) Bolivian and Nigerian tin afloat and with 
the smelters. 

If we allow two months from the date of 
shipment from Bolivia to the time of delivery 
in refined form on the London market, some 

5.000 tons of tin are normally thus in transit, 
but the actual figure may vary from (say) 

4.000 tons to 8,000 tons. The corresponding 
variations for Nigerian tin in transit are on a 
much smaller scale. These fluctuations average 
out, of course, over a period of time, but may 
considerably affect the statistics of visible 
supply between one month and another. 

(4) Invisible stocks in the hands of 
consumers, etc. 

As stated above, there were in 1928 and 
1929 some thousands of tons of invisible ” 
stocks held privately by a bull '' pool. Apart 
from such exceptional holdings, the most im- 
portant influence in accelerating supplies and 
decreasing the aggregate of '' invisible '' stocks 
at all stages from the producer to the consumer 
is to be found in the development of a '' back- 
wardation on forward tin as against spot 
tin, i.e. in tin for delivery in three months 
standing at a price appreciably lower than 
tin for immediate delivery. This means on 


the one hand that the producers and smelters 
can gain the difference by hastening forward 
their supplies of refined metal, and on the 
other hand that consumers can save the differ- 
ence by keeping their stocks as low as possible 
and covering their known prospective require- 
ments by buying forward instead of keeping 
the actual metal on hand. 

For short periods during the time of acute 
shortage in 1927 the '' backwardation ” some- 
times reached or exceeded £12 per three months. 
The average figures over each year have been as 
follows: 



A-verage Price 
of Spot Tin. 

Average Price of 

3 months’ Tin. 

Spot Tin above 
(+) or below (— ) 
Forward Tin. 


& 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

1922 

159 

10 

9 

160 

13 11 

- 1 3 

2 

1923 

202 

5 

0 

202 

15 4 ■ 

- 0 10 

4 

1924 

248 

17 

4 

249 

10 64 

- 0 13 

2^ 

1925 

261 

1 

8^ 

262 

5 91 

- 1 4 

1 

1926 

291 

3 

Ok 

284 

7 7 

+ 6 15 


1927 

289 

0 

0 

282 

4 0 

4- 6 16 

0 

1928 

227 

6 

0 

225 

14 0 

-h 1 12 

0 

1929 6 mos. 

204 

0 

0 ' 

206 

10 0 

-h 2 10 

0 


The principal changes in the volume of 
production have been, approximately, as 
follows : 


WORLD’S TIN PRODUCTION. 


(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 



1923. 

1924, 

1925, 

1926, 

1927, 

1928. 

1929. 

Malay States 

Dutch Indies 

Siam and Burma 

China 

Australia 

Nigeria 

S. Africa 

Cornwall — 

Bolivia 

Elsewhere 

39.500 
29,000 

9.000 

8.000 

3.000 

6.000 

1,000 

1,000 

29.500 

1,500 

46.500 
32,000 

9.000 

7.000 

3.000 

6.000 
1,000 

1.500 

31.500 

2.500 

48.000 
31,500 

8,000 

9.000 

3.000 

6.000 
1,000 
2,000 

32.000 
4,000 

48.000 
31,500 

8,000 

6,500 

3.000 

7.000 

1.000 
2,000 

32.000 
4,000 

55.000 
35,500 

9,000 

6.500 
3,000 

7.500 
1,000 
2,000 

34.000 
4,000 

64,500 

35.000 

10.000 

6.500 

3.000 

9.000 

1.000 

2.500 
40,000 

4,000 

69.500 

34.000 

12.500 

7,500 

3.000 

10.500 

1,250 

2,750 

43.000 

4.000 

Total 

127,500 

140,000 

144,500 

143,000 

157,500 

175,500 

188,000 


Production caught up with consumption came in 1930 there should be a crisis of the 
towards the end of 1926, and then, after first magnitude in the industry, 
keeping about level with it for a year, took In fact the consumption of tin held up 
a leap ahead, which consumption, although relatively well. The tinplate industry main- 
of record dimensions in 1929, has found it im- tained its activity better than most, and outside 
possible to keep up with, as is shown by the the United States, where the slump in the 
following approximate estimates. motor-car industry caused a great reduction in 

takings, the set-back was moderate. In the 
aggregate, consumption fell back to about the 
level of 1927. But in the new conditions of 
output this meant an excess production of at 
least 2,000 tons a month. On the top of stocks 
which had already, since the end of 1928, grown 
to a total in excess of what was normal or 
necessary, this meant a steep fall in prices. 
By the middle of 1930 tin was selling at a price 
of about ;^I35 per ton, which two years before 
would have been thought an impossibly low 
figure. At the end of September 1930 the 
We estimate recent production and con- price was below £130. 
sumption of tin in the aggregate as follows : The position was complicated by the exist- 

ence of the substantial speculative holding 
which had been built up in 1928-29 at much 
higher prices on the hands of persons who were 
also interested in the metal on the production 
side. Under these auspices feverish efforts were 
made to organise schemes of voluntary restric- 
tion on the part of producers, and a body known 
as the Tin Producers' Association was formed. 

In April 1930 it was alleged that a restriG- 
tion scheme had been agreed upon which would 
have the effect of reducing production by at 
least 2,200 tons a month, and perhaps by as 
It will be seen that the high prices which much as 2,500 tons a month. But no such 
prevailed from 1921-27 stimulated, a very results were realised. Whilst Bolivian and 
substantial increase in output which, it is Nigerian shipments showed some falling off, 
estimated, would have reached not less than Malayan deliveries of tin remained at a figure 
191,000 tons per annum in 1930 in the absence which was virtually unabated. The statistics, 
of restriction. Thus production caught up which were adduced to show that, in spite of 
consumption in 1927 and exceeded it by 8,000 appearances to the contrary, the promised 
tons in 1928. In 1929, in spite of a consump- restriction was actually in force, commanded no 
tion of record dimensions, especially in the confidence. If they w^ere correct, it would 
United States, production was in excess by follow that unrestricted production would have 
more than 500 tons a month. It was inevitable, been appreciablv greater than the 191,000 tons 
therefore, that when the world-wide slump estimated above. 





CONSUMPTION OF TIN. 
(Tons of 2,240 lbs.). 



1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

Great Britain ... 
United States ... 

Germany 

France 

Asia 

Other countries 

25.000 

76.500 
8,000 

11.500 

10.000 

23.500 

18,500 

78.000 

5.500 

11.000 
9,000 

24.500 

23.000 
72,500 

15.000 
8,500 
9,000 

27.000 

33.000 

79.000 
9,000 

10,500 

9,000 

27.000 

35.000 

89.000 

13.000 

12.000 
7,000 

25,000 

Total 

154,500 

146,500 

155,000 

167,500 

181,000 
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In July 1930 a more drastic, and also a more 
genuine, scheme was arranged by which a num- 
ber of producers agreed to close down altogether 
for a period of two months, whilst others were 
to curtail output for the rest of the year. 
Officially this scheme is supposed to cut output 
by 17,000 tons between July and December 
1930. 

Even so, however, whilst stocks should 
cease to mount higher, the measures proposed 
are not calculated to make much of an inroad 
into existing stocks. In the absence of restric- 
tion production would probably exceed current 
consumption by fully 2,200 tons a month. 
Therefore, taken at its face value, the restric- 
tion scheme would only bring stocks at the end 
of December 1930 to a figure of 3,000 tons less 
than at the end of June 1930, Allowing for 
time-lags, etc., the effect is likely to be still 
less than this, unless in the meantime consump- 
tion revives, which is not to be depended on. 
It would seem, therefore, that for any important 
price recovery, tin, like other commodities, 
must await a general revival of trade. 

Failing this, low prices may do the work of 
restriction more surely than voluntary arrange- 
ments. Recent results show that most sound 
Malayan Dredging Companies can produce tin 
below £100 per ton, and some of them much 


below. These companies will not, therefore, be 
keen to continue closing down or restricting in- 
definitely so long as tin sells at;£i35 to £145 a ton. 
On the other hand, there seems to be fairly 
solid evidence that a price around £135 a ton 
seriously embarrasses producers in Nigeria, 
Australia and Cornwall, and goes a long way 
towards knocking out the majority of Bolivian 
producers. Thus the cost of production in 
Bolivia seems to hold the key to the position. 
For Bolivia has been producing some 40,000 
tons a year. If, therefore, the majority of 
Bolivia producers begin to lose money when the 
London price falls below £150 a ton, as seems on 
the whole probable, equilibrium might be found, 
pending a general trade revival, somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of £135 even without 
organised restrictions. But this would be a 
disaster for Bolivia. 

If we grant that Bolivian and Nigerian 
output will be needed in normal times, and 
that tin-mines are a wasting asset even for the 
cheapest producers, and, further, that a 20 
per cent, restriction will raise the price by 
at least 20 per cent, (which is quite plausible), 
there may remain, nevertheless, a valid case 
for producers as a whole in favour of organised 
restriction. 


IV.— LEAD. 


In common with many other commodities, 
the production of lead showed a considerable 
expansion in 1929. The following figures 
issued by the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics apply to the principal lead-producing 
countries of the world, which in 1929 furnished 
88 per cent, of the world's total lead output. 


PHODUCTION OF LEAD. 


(000 tons of 2,240 lbs.) 



1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

.'United States... 

525 

590 

621 

601 

5S0 

618 

Mexico 

159 

181 

197 

245 

233 

245 

Canada 

75 

111 

126 

159 

152 

142 

Spam and Tunis 

137 

135 

145 

137 

121 

103 

Italy 

22 

16 

23 

i' 23 

21 

22 

Australia 

126 

147 

149 

i 165 

165 

i 173 

.Burma : 

52 

48 

54 

' 66 ■ 

78 

: 80 

Germany 

44 

49 ' 

75 1 

80 

86 

109 

Total for above 

1,140 

1,277 

1,390 

1,456 ■ 

1,434 

1,492 


The American Bureau's figures for world 
production in recent years are as follows : , 


(000 tons) 


1924 1298 

1925 1A64 

1926 1,570 

1927 1,658 

1928 1,649 

1929 1,725 

1930 (6 months) [829] 


In spite of the expansion in output and signs 
that production was in excess of requirements, 
prices were well maintained during 1929 up to 
the time of the general break in the autumn, 
and the average for the year was rvell above 
the 1928 figure. The position was undoubtedly 
influenced by market control, since in August 
1929 negotiations for the formation of a Lead 
Producers Association were successfully con- 
cluded. Even after the autumn break, prices 
were pegged successfully for short periods, but 
subsequently have had to move down with 
the general trend of prices. 

There were signs of accumulating stocks in 
the U.S.A. in the middle of 1929, but there was 
no significant change in the published figures 
for the U.K. until the beginning of 1930. The 
U.K. figures for official stocks have never, of 


^5 


course, represented anything like the total 
reserves in the country and have not the same 
value as the official copper and tin statistics. 
Reports this year have emphasised the piling-up 
of stocks in private warehouses and consumers’ 
yards. Nevertheless, on the assumption that 
there is some uniformity in the relation of 
official stocks to the general reserve, the huge 
increase in the official figures would imply a 
very weak position of the metal. It is asserted, 
however, that the figures have been swollen 
by the action of the Producers Association in 
holding reserves in this country rather than at 


the producing points, a change of . practice 
which entails the transfer of normal reserve 
supphes from the refineries to this country. 
The further suggestion that the smaller Con- 
tinental demand has led to larger shipments to 
England, specially from America, is not in- 
consistent with the movement shown by the 
U.S. stocks statistics. So far, the control of 
the market has been fairly effective, and there 
is some justification for the statement that the 
statistical position of lead is more sound than 
that of other metals. 


STOCICS OF LEAD IN U.S., MEXICO AND U.K. 


(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 


Beginning 
of Month. 

192T. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

U.S. and 
Mexico.^* 

U.K.t 

Total. 

U.S. and 
Mexico.^^ 

U.K.t 

Total. 

U.S. and 
Mexico.^ 

U.K-t 

Total. 

U.S- and 
Mexico.’'-' 

U.K.! 

Total, 

Jan. ... 

113,400 

1,677 

115,100 

139,500 

2,014 

141,500 

144,100 

917 

145,000 

135,500 

2,036 

137,300 

Feb. ... 

120,300 

2,516 

122,800 

140,600 

1,931 

142,500 

139,400 

1,586 

141,000 

133,400 

4,466 

137,900 

March ... 

124,800 

2,596 

127, W 

149,700 

1,975 

151,700 

143,400 

1,403 

144,800 

125,700 

6,684 

132,400 

April ... 

130,200 

2,732 

132,900 

154,800 

1,873 

156,700 

141,200 

1,304 

142,500 

128,900 

6,845 

135,700 

May 

143,600 

2,918 

146,500 

143,900 

1,861 

145,800 

140,000 

1,305 

141,300 


7,626 


June ... 

156,400 

2,467 

158,900 

142,300 

1,383 

145,700 

144,800 

945 

145,700 


7,403 


July ... 

152,000 

2,436 

154,400 

146,200 

1,281 

, 147,500 

155,000 

779 

155,800 


7,366 


Aug. ... 

147,800 

2,165 

150,000 

141,800 

1,383 

143,200 

155,000 

773 

155,800 


6,991 


Sept, ... 

. 145,400 

2,091 

147,500 

. 140,200 

1,326 

141,500 

156,800 

658 

157,500 


5,720 


Oct. 

145,000 

2,136 

145,100 ' 

138,800 

977 

159,800 

150,600 

443 

151,000 


6,227 


Nov. ... 

139,200 

2,436 

141,600 

156,400 

675 

137,100 

149,300 

422 

149,700 




Dec. 

139,000 

2,278 

141,300 

140,600 

400 

141,000 

, 144,400 

i 

368 

144,800 





* Stocks of ore, matte, base bullion and refined lead in the hands of those concerns which report to the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics. 

t Metal Exchange figures. 


V.— SPELTER. 


In spite of the restriction scheme operated 
by the European Cartel, the output of spelter 
showed a further increase in 1929, and at the 
end of the j^ear the Cartel was in danger of 
breaking up. According to Rudolph Wolff 
& Co., the world's output of virgin spelter has 
been as follows : 


WORLD OUTPUT OF VIRGIN SPELTER. 



(000 tons of 2,240 lbs.) 


1921 

452 1 

■ 1925 

1,132 

1922 

689 ! 

, 1926 

1,238 

1923 

960 ' 

1927 

1,318 

1924 

998 

1928 

1,401 



1929 

1,440 


The same authority gives the following 
figures for production of spelter by countries 
which furnished about 90 per cent, of the world's 
output. 


PRODUCTION OF SPELTER. 
(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 



1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

United States 

Canada 

Belgium 

Germany (including I'olish Silesia) 

Australia 

Great Britain .... ^ 

France ' 

460.000 

25.000 

160.000 
129,000 * 

44.000 

53.000 

59.000 

513.000 

38.000 

171.000 

159.000 

47.000 

59.000 

67.000 

570.000 

55.000 

190.000 
190,000 

48.000 

27.000 

68.000 

548.000 
66,000 

199.000 

234.000 
50,000 

50.000 

78.000 

553.000 
- 73,000 

205.000 

256.000 

49.000 

55.000 ' 

95.000 

561.000 

77.000 

197.000 

266.000 

52.000 

59.000 

90.000 

Total for above Countries 

930,000 

1,054,000 

1,148,000 

1,225,000 

1,286,000 

1,302,000 


Probably under-estimated. 
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Monthly statistics are available of stocks in tion of stocks occurred which is still unchecked . 
public warehouses in the United States and in The price of the metal has fallen from the high 
the United Kingdom as given below. These point of ^29 in March 1929 to under /16 at the 
figures show that from the beginning of the present time, 
second half of 1929 a rapid and serious acciimula- 


U.K. AXD U.S. STOCKS OF SPELTER. 


(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 


End of 
Month. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

U.S. 

U.K. 

Total. 

U.S. 

U.E. 

Total. 

U.S. 

U.K. 

Total. 

U.S. 

U.K. 

Total. 

Jan. 

Feb. ... 
March ... 
April ... 
May ... 
June ... 
July ... 
Aug. ... 
Sept. ... 
Oct. 

Nov. ... 
Dec. ... 

26,710 

29,420 

32,380 

36,800 

37,550 

39,170 

35,120 

30,890 ' 

30,610 

32,340 : 

35,120 

36,390 

1,260 

1,061 

857 

1,188 

1,052 

1,524 

1,231 

966 

1,017 : 
614 

1,160 ' 
679 

27,970 

30,480 

33,240 

37,990 

38,600 

40,690 

36,350 

31,860 

31,630 

32,950 

36,280 

37,070 

37,650 

36,900 

37,080 

39,970 

40,400 

39,710 

37,700 

39,660 

42,800 ! 

41,140 j 

41,570 1 

40,590 

1,063 
1,565 
791 
454 
832 
1,236 
916 
i 1,335 

1 1,343 
' 671 

i 1,486 
1,757 

38,710 

37,470 

37,870 

40,420 

41,230 

40,950 

38,620 

41,000 

44,140 

41,810 

43,060 

42,350 

40,550 

36,250 

33,900 

30,870 

30,200 

32,970 

39,390 

42,710 ! 

47,640 1 

51.000 
66,300 

69.000 

1,717 
1,349 
872 
897 
1,253 
910 
2,193 
3,419 
3,516 1 
3,535 
2,401 
4,440 

42,270 

37,600 

34.770 

31.770 
31,450 
33,880 
41,580 
46,130 
51,160 
54,540 
68,700 
73,440 

78,510 

80.980 

83.980 
86,120 
91,780 
97,840 

104,800 
109,500 ■ 

6,075 

5,669 

5,842 

5,838 

7,969 

10,233 

12,334 

13,149 

12,620 

84,590 

86,650 

89,820 

91,960 

99,750 

108,070 

117,130 

122,650 


During this year continuous efforts have 
been made to reconstitute the Cartel and to 
secure co-operation with American producers. 
Agreement was reached at Ostend in July. 
Under this arrangement, which is to last for 
two years in the &vst place, production quotas 
have been fixed based upon 1927-30 output 
in the case of European smelters and upon pro- 
ductive capacity in the case of some of the 
overseas countries. Of the total world figure 
thus obtained, European producers will 
receive 77 per cent, and overseas producers 
23 per cent. A cut of about 30 per cent, will 


be made on this basis, but this may not involve 
much reduction on recent actual output. The 
producers concerned represent about 87 per 
cent, of the world's capacity, and negotiations 
are to be undertaken with the remaining 13 per 
cent. The announcement of this agreement 
had a temporary sentimental effect on prices, 
but the improvement was soon lost. In view 
of the weak statistical position, the expressed 
intention of the Cartel not to force up prices 
is perhaps superfluous, and the prospects of 
successful operation of the scheme are still 
very remote. 


VI.— RUBBER. 


The stocks of Rubber are held mainly : 

(1) On plantations and with dealers within 
the restricted area of Malaya. 

(2) In Singapore and Penang. 

(3) Afloat. 

(4) In London and Liverpool. 

{5) In U.S. A. warehouses and factories. 


In addition relatively insignificant stocks 
are held ; 

(6) In Ceylon and India. 

(7) In Dutch East Indies. 

(8) In Para (Brazil). 

(9) In Amsterdam and Antwerp. 


WORLD’S ROBBER STOCKS (EXCLUSIVE OF STOCK OX ESTATES) (1,000 tons). 


End' of : ' i 

1 

United j 
Eingdom.'^* * * § *^ i 

i 

United | 
States.-}- j 

i 

Singapore | 
and j 

Penang.J | 

Ceylon 
and India. 

Dutch 
East Indies. 

Para 

(Brazil). 

Amsterdam 

and 

Antwerp. 

Afloat. 

Approximate Total.^ 

1920 i 

56 

76 i 

35 

? 1 

? 

9 

1 

37 

(204) 5 219-229 

1921..... ! 

80 

52 1 

40 

? 

? 

? 

? 

37 

(209) 1 224-244 

1922 

81 

90 

55 

9 

9 

9 

? 

45 

(271) § 286-306 

1923 March. 

79 

87 

21 

3-5 

9 

0*6 

1*0 

48 

249 

June 

64 

101 

46 

9 

? 

9 

? 

52 

(263) § 278 1 

, Sept 

68 

90 

27 • 

4-0 . 

10 

0*9 

1*2 

43 

244 

Dec 

75 

73 

38 

4-0 

10 

9 

2*5 

52 

254 

1924 March 

70 

70 

21 

3-0 

10 

1*0 

1*1 

50 

226 

June 

65 

60 

20 

3-0 

10 

1-0 

1*2 

48 

208 

Sept 

54 

56 

20 

3-5 

7 

0*8 

0*6 

54 

196 

Dec. 

36 

63 

19 

4-0 

5 

0*9 

0*5 

53 

181 

1925 March ...... 

23 

55 

17 

4-0 

5 

1*2 

0*1 

50 

155 

June 

7 

40 

16 

3-0 

3 

0*5 

0*2 

59 

129 

j Sept 

7 

45 

16 

4-0 

5 

1*1 

0*3 

63 

m 

Dec.. '■ 

7 

74 

20 

4-5 

5 

1*5 

0*2 

70 

182 

1926 March ...... 

16 

61 

18 

4-5 

7 

2*0 

0-2 

74 

183 

■' June ...... 

28 

60 

19 

4-5 

7 

1*8 

0*8 

72 

193 

Sept. ...... 

42 

62 

26 

4*5 

8 

2*1 

1*3 

67 

213 

i .Dec 

59 

72 

26 

5*5 

7 

1*5 

1*1 

77 

259 

' 1927 March 

70 

86 

28 

5-0 

7 

2-0 

1-5 

74 

273 

June 

71 

89 

22 

4-5 

7 

1*7 

1-5 

66 

263 

Sept. 

72 

98 

25 

4 

6 

3 

1 

62 

271 

Dec. 

66 

100 

26 

4 

6 

2 

1 

67 

272 

1928 March 

60 

114 

21 

4 

5 

2 

1 

63 

270 

June 

41 

90 

18 

4 

5 

• 2 

1 

59 

222 

Sept 

34 

69 

15 

4 

5 

3 

2 

74 

206 

Dec. ...... 

23 

66 

34 

5 

5 

3 

1 

102 

239 

1929 March ...... 

52 

101 

29 

4 

4 

4 

1 

86 

261 

June 

3S 

92 

32 

4 

4 

3 

1 

78 

248 

Sept. ...... 

55 

84 

52 

5 

4 

4 

2 

94 

280 

Dec. ...... 

77 

105 

33 

6 

4 

3 

2 

91 

321 

1930 March 

91 

145 

45 

6 

5 

3 

2 

96 

397 

June ...... 

no 

151 

41 

1 ^ 

5 

3 

2 

77 

394 


* Including an estimate of stocks in private warehouses from 1923 to June 1927. The true totals for 1920-1922 were certainly 
higher than the figures shown, and should perhaps be increased by 10,000 tons in 1920, and by 15-20,000 tons in 1921 and 1922. 
From Sept. 1927 the figures are the total published stocks in London and Liverpool, 

t Returns cover 90-95 per cent, of the whole. 

% Including Wellesley, Bindings and Malacca from Sept. 1927, 

§ These figures in brackets give the actual total of stocks quoted. 

j| These figures include an estimate of 15,000 tons for the unknown stocks in Ceylon, Dutch East Indies, Rara, and at Amster- 
dam and Antwerp. This has been done in order to secure a more comparable series. 


Prior to 1928 no figures were available for 
(i) , This omission became important during 
the interval between the announcement that 
restriction was to come to an end and its actual 
withdrawal. Accordingly, a census of stocks in 
Malaya was then instituted. Use of this has 


been made in the following table, which is the 
best approximation to the actual stocks in 
existence which can be made, if an addition of 
approximately 15-20,000 tons is made for stocks 
in Ceylon, Dutch East Indies, Para and Conti- 
nental European Ports. 


(1,000 tons.) 



Jan. 1st, 
li)2S. 

April 1st, 
1928. 

July 1st, 
19*28. 

Oct. 1st, 
1928. 

Jan. 1st, 
1929. 

April 1st, 
1929. 

July 1st, 
1929. 

Oct. 1st, 
1929. 

Jan. 1st, 
1930. 

April 1st, 
1930. 

July 1st, 
1930. 

On estates in Malaya i 

30 

30 

45 

61* 

26 

21 

25 

23 

25 

22 

23 

With dealers in Malaya 

'■ 


13 

10* 

12 

13 

15 

16 

16 

IT 

14 

,, „ in Straits 

26 

20 

18 

15 

33 

29 

30 

34 

-,"33""',/^ 

-.''39''' 

37 

In U.K 

66 

60 

41 

34 

23 

32 

36 

55 : 

77 


no 

In U.S 

100 

114 

90 

69 

66 

101 

92 

84 

.■105: 

'■/.'145-;':' 

■■:■■ ,15l;-''> 

.Afloat to U.S. t 

48 

39 

40 

49 

69 

56 

46 

49 

62 

64 


Elsewhere Afloat f 

19 

24 

19 

25 

33 

30 

30 

45 

29 

32 

18 

Total 

289 

287 

266 

263 

252 

282 

272 

306 

347 

410 

412 


* Probably these figures should be much greater. See comment in Memorandum 29. 

t These figures are shown separately because the “ Afloat to U.S.’’ figures are reasonably accurate, while the latter are rough 
estimates only. 




The following are estimates of production’^ 
and consumption f of crude rubber in recent 
3rears (i,ooo tons) : 



Production. 

Consumption. 

Apparent. 
Increase or 
Decrease in 
Stocks. 

Recorded 
Obauge in 
Stocks. 

1919 

398 

330 



1920 

354 

310 



1921 

300 

265 

- t -35 

4-15 

1922 

400 

390 

-flO 

4-62 

1923 

407 j 

^35 

-28 ! 

-52 

1924 

428 . ! 

470 

1 -42 1 

-73 

1925 

517 

560 

1 -43 ■ i 

4 - 1 

1926 

620 ! 

545 

‘ 4-75 

4-77 

1927 

605 

590 

i 4-15 

4-23 

1928 

650 ! 

680 

-30 

1 ■ __33 

1929 

8£0 

795 

1 

^ 4-65 . 

4-82 


During 1929 rubber once more did the 
unexpected, and not one of the experts was even 
remotely correct in estimating either production 
or consumption. The highest estimates for 
production ranged between 700 and 720 thou- 
sand tons. By July it was clear that shipments 
from Malaya were exceedingly heavy, but it 
was argued that this was primarily due to 
flush '' production after the enforced resting 
of the trees during the restriction years. But 
month after month the shipments showed little 
reduction, and by the end of the year had 
exceeded expectations by more than 100,000 
tons. Shipments from Ceylon were also nearly 
20,000 tons in excess of expectations. The 
same rates of shipment continued during the 
first three months of 1930. In view* of the fact 
that full tapping has now been in operation for 
two years, all explanations in terms of flush 
production are becoming very thin. The true 
explanation is that normal yields on estates 
have been greatly, and more or less per- 
manently, increased. During restriction, nearly 
all estates maintained a labour force in excess 
of their actual requirements, hoping each 
quarter for a greater percentage release, and 
this surplus labour was used to improve drain- 
age, soil conservation, aeration of the ground, 
etc. Systems of periodic tapping have been 
introduced in place of the continued daily 
tapping of the past. In addition, tapping 
tasks have been greatly reduced, and thus 
tapping is concluded at a much earlier hour, 
with consequent greater yields, while the actual 
tapping is less hurriedly done and so bark con- 
sumption is smaller. In these and many other 
ways, the normal yield has been greatly 
increased, and the falling off of shipments in 
April and May this year is mainly due to 
climatic conditions producing an unusually 

* Le. not exports as reckoned by the 

! Estimated world absorption by manufacturers. 


heavy leaf-fall, while the June figures reflect, 
of course, the results of the tapping holiday 
during May. Some small part of the huge 
jdelds on estates in 1929 may have been due to 
climatic conditions — so little is really known 
about the rubber tree that this cannot be with 
safety ignored — but the indications are that 
the increased yield will be more or less per- 
rnanent. The increased yield on small-holdings 
(t.e, estates under 100 acres) is even greater 
than on the larger estates, and it is said that 
the native has been consuming his bark at a 
rate which will not permit sufficient time for its 
renewal. ^ The general opinion of European 
planters is that there will be a big fall in native 
output by the end of this year, but some 
pemons who are specially qualified to speak on 
this particular subject affirm that while this 
may be true on the basis of European methods of 
cultivation, the native will continue to make 
his trees yield at very nearly the present rate : 
and the planter has been so continuous^ wrong 
about native rubber that it will be rather sur- 
prising if he is right this time ! The outlook is 
for very little if any reduction in Malayan 
output. 

Production in 1929 was therefore approxi- 
mately 150,000 tons more than was anticipated. 
Fortunately consumption followed suit, though 
nothing like so strongly. Consumption in the 
U.S.A. increased by only 30,000 tons, though 
this must be considered good in view of the huge 
increase of 70,000 tons during 1928. But the 
new and most satisfactory feature w’as the 
increased takings by the rest of the world, and 
in particular by Europe. Doubtless this re- 
presents some rebuilding of manufacturers' 
stocks, but a total world increase of over 100,000 
tons was most satisfactory. 

The excessive increase of production involved 
a large addition to stocks iy the end of 1929, 
and a further jump of no less than 60,000 tons 
took place during the first quarter of this year. 
After climbing back to iid. and higher in the 
early spring of 1929, the price started declining 
again, and wdth a sharp break after the Wail 
Street crash had reached a level of yd.-Sd. by 
the end of the year. This level was held until 
the middle of May 1930, buoyed up to some 
extent by the May tapping holiday. But the lack 
of any immediate results from this expedient, 
and the positive evidence of reduced rubber 
consumption and of the low estimates of current 
motor-car production in the United States, sent 
the price to 6d, in mid-June. For the next 
three weeks, the negotiations between British 
and Dutch producers with a view to a definite 
restriction scheme postponed a further decline, 
but when the latter cast 40 per cent, of their 


total votes against restriction, it became 
obvious that little was to be hoped for in that 
direction, and the price began dropping again 
until in the first week of August it passed below 
fivepence, and in September below fourpence. 
As with certain other commodities, the price 
of rubber now reflects the unwillingness or 
the inability of merchants and speculators 
to carry additional stocks, and there is no 
real reason why the price should not tem- 
porarily go even lower. Productive capacity 
is not seriously out of adjustment with the 
trend of consumption, but consumption has 
declined sharply in the United States. The 
rest of the world was still buying in increasing 
quantities during the first quarter of this year — 
a somewhat striking fact, even if later statistics 
show the reverse. But nothing can, of course, 
outbalance the decline in the United States, 
and the outlook for the future almost wholly 
depends on the recovery of American con- 
sumption. So long as prices remained above 
6|i., very few estates were losing money, but 
certainly an appreciable proportion is being pro- 
duced at a loss with the price below If 
the recovery of American consumption is long 
delayed — andtherearenosignsof recovery yet — 
a good many estates will close down in, say, six 
to nine months’ time. A unanimous demand 
by producers on the British and Dutch Govern- 
ments for restriction on the lines of the Steven- 
son Scheme seems most unlikely to materialise, 
for some of the most influential Dutch producers, 
including the Amsterdam Trading Company, 
have lately reiterated their opposition to 
restriction, at least until the high-cost, less 
efficient producers have been forced out of 
existence, while a recent circular by the Dunlop 
Company suggests that the low-cost British 
producers are not alt ogether sorry that restriction 
is off the map. If restriction comes at all, it will 
probably be enforced by the Governments on 
their own initiative as a remedy for the unem- 
ploj^ment problems which will result from any 
large-scale abandonment of estates. Conversa- 
tions have recently been proceeding between 
the Governors of Malaya and Java, but though 


Malaya is keen enough, Java naturally adopts 
the attitude of Holland, and the British Govern- 
ment will certainly not move without the 
Dutch, at any rate until conditions have proved 
to be as bad as the most pessimistic fear. From 
the consumer’s point of view, the trouble is not 
the possible disappearance of some high-cost 
capacity, but the prevention of any addition of 
new low-cost capacity. While the consumer 
would gain little if restriction preserved this 
high-cost capacity, it is to be hoped that the 
price will not stay low too long, or the ultimate 
result will be another boom unless consumption 
greatly alters its trend. 

One other feature of the position requires 
brief mention. Even the low price of 
crude rubber in 1929 has not ousted reclaimed 
rubber to any appreciable extent. American 
manufacturers are now firmly convinced of the 
utility of reclaimed for certain purposes, and 
have got accustomed to using a certain percent- 
age in their compounds. Reclaimed has made 
a definite place for itself in commerce, and 
probably, unless the price of crude remains well 
below sixpence, the IJ.S.A. will continue to use 
nearly one-half as much as they do of crude, while 
reports indicate that European manufacturers 
are more inclined to follow this lead. It will be 
interesting to see whether even at threepence 
crude will oust reclaimed rubber to any ap- 
preciable extent. The following table illus- 
trates these remarks : 


UNITED STATES CONSUMPTION OE CRUDE 
AND RECLAIMED RUBBER. 



Grade Rubber, 
000 Long Tons. 

Reclaimed 

Rubber, 

000 Long Tons. 

Reclaim-Crude, 
Per Gent. 

1919 ............... 

202 

73 

36-3 

1920 

196 

75 

384 

1921 

171 

41 

244 

1922 

283 

54 

19-2 

1923 

305 

75 

23-5 

1924 

340 

78 

23-3 

1925 

385 

137 

35-3 

1926 

358 

164 

46-0 

1927 

373 

189 

50-8 

1928 

442 

223 

51-0 

1929 

466 

227 

48-6 


VII.— SUGAR. 


In the case of this commodity it is necessary 
to restrict ourselves to '' visible supplies,” 
accurate estimates of stocks held up by pro- 
ducers in the fairly numerous different sources 
of supply not being available,with the important 
exception of Cuba. Statistics of stocks in the 
interior of Cuba are now available since 1926, 
and the carry-over of these stocks has recently 
been such as to make a considerable addition 
to the visible ” carry-over. With this de- 
ficiency made good, the limitation to visible ” 


supplies is not so serious as it would be in the 
case of many commodities, because, on the 
one hand, sugar being a semi-manufactured 
product, the agricultural producers send the 
bulk of the output forward to the centrals 
as soon as it is available, and, on the 
other hand, since in most countries it is a 
dutiable commodity, invisible supplies on 
which duty has been paid are not likely 
to be larger than convenience dictates. 

The following table shows the distribution 


of stocks in the seven most important European 
countries, and the total for Europe. This, of 
course, is predominantly beet sugar, and hence 
the stocks reach a maximum about the begin- 
ning of the calendar year, and a minimum in 
October. The remaining columns show stocks 
in U.S. ports, Cuba ports, and in the interior 
of Cuba. These are almost exclusively cane 
sugar, since the beet sugar crop of the U.S. is 


marketed internally. The harvesting of the 
Cuban crop is usually completed in May, and 
hence the grand total in the last column shows 
a somewhat different seasonal variation from the 
total for Europe, though the minimum is much 
the same, since by October the bulk of the 
Cuban supply has normally passed through 
the ports to the refiners. 


TABLE I. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SUGAR STOCKS. 


(1,000 tons.) 


Beginning of Month. 

Ger- 

many. 

Czecho- 

slovakia. 

France. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

Poland. 

United 

Kingdom 

Total 

Europe. 

U.S. 

Ports. 

Cuba 

Ports. 

Cuba 
Inte rior. 

Grand 

Total. 

1925 

Jan 

977 

769 

468 

195 

228 

237 

162 

3,036 

32 

42 





April 

591 

494 

373 

86 

166 

171 

192 

2,073 

128 

860 

■ 

, ■ . 


July 

269 

235 

158 

66 

83 

95 

357 

1,261 

277 

1,095 



, — 


Oct 

17 

36 

51 

17 

18 

— 

300 

439 

135 

594 



— 

1926 

Jan 

1,207 

934 

487 

170 

225 

289 

432 

3,742 

76 

132 





April 

926 

680 

325 

164 

149 

206 

514 

2,964 

208 

1,193 



— 


July 

515 

345 

197 

134 

61 

108 

490 

1,850 

377 

1,528 

997 

4,552 


Oct 

79 

44 

45 

63 

18 

22 

371 

642 

216 

603 

458 

1,919 

1927 

Jan 

1,176 

611 

547 

238 

137 

291 

380 

3,380 

181 

70 

12 

3,643 


April 

855 

413 

393 

172 

105 

189 

362 

2,489 

219 

1,324 

— 

— . 


July 

535 

178 

269 

58 

71 

98 

411 

1,620 

259 

1,170 

1,041 

4,090 


Oct 

so 

9 

67 

29 

14 

4 

258 

461 

183 

672 

464 

1,780 

1928 

Jan 

1,231 

846 

587 

192 

183 

293 

277 

3,591 

179 

218 

74 

4,062 


April 

889 

623 

409 

146 

142 

200 

320 

2,729 

315 

1,203 

1,195 

5,442 


July 

502 

292 

221 

92 

102 

121 

310 

1,640 

544 

1,159 

960 

4,303 


Oct 

101 

47 

62 

33 

25 

14 

136 

418 

343 

630 

459 

1,850 

1929 

Jan 

1,457 

690 

630 

261 

221 

420 

276 

3,955 

159 

125 

32 

4,271 


Feb 

1,390 

646 

626 

260 

198 

416 

560 

3,896 

144 

477 

517 

5,034 


March 

1,300 

602 

564 

247 

190 

390 

325 

3,618 

271 

949 

950 - 

5,788 


April 

1,146 

522 

475 

229 

171 

345 

314 

3,200 

418 

1,298 

1,274 

6,190 


May 

983 

399 

402 

213 

160 

281 

250 

2,688 

553 

1,511 

1,406 

6,152 


J line 

819 

320 

349 

205 

146 

218 

220 

2,277 

703 

1,440 

1,170 

5,590 


July 

644 

247 

288 

186 

123 

183 

163 

1,834 

673 

1,299 

993 

4,799 


Aug 

411 

155 

242 

149 

93 

123 

125 

• 1,298 

645 

1,051 

832 

3,826 


Sept 

211 

92 

203 

101 

69 

80 

100 

856 

608 

740 

600 

2,804 


Oct 

103 

34 

130 

73 

36 

34 

180 

590 

926 

504 

510 

2,530 


Nov 

486 

362 

271 

126 

53 

161 

241 

1,700 

879 

327 

395 

3,301 


Dec i 

1,305 

743 

502 

226 

157 

375 

280 

3,588 

793 

255 

310 

4,946 

1930 

Jan 

1,565 

717 

669 

263 

197 

531 

400 

4,342 

769 

182 

180 

6,473 


Feb 

1,478 

643 

666 

239 

185 

547 

422 

4,180 

684 

312 

357 

5,533 


March 

1,372 

592 

598 

229 

173 

496 

578 

3,838 

645 

815 

850 

6,148 


April — 

1,240 

518 

553 

220 

160 

426 

315 

3,432 

578 

1,412 

1,560 

6,982 


May 

1,103 

431 

490 

211 

146 

347 

232 

2,960 

638 

1,755 

1,945 

7,298 


June 

941 

356 

449 

203 

131 

297 

207 

2,584 

784 

1,702 

1,885 

6,955 


July 

750 

284 

385 

175 

109 

254 

187 

2,144 

666 

1,632 

1,714 

6,156 


TABLE 11. 

SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR. 
■ (Tons.) - ' ■ / 



1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-2G. 

192G-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30.* 

Stock carried 
over on Sept. 
1st 

1,600,000 

2,400,000 

1,180,000 

1,267,000 

982,000 

1,612,000 

2,657,000 

2,439,000 

2,518,000 

2,804,000 

European beet 
crops 

5,671,788 

4,054,282 

4,735,500 

5,057,800 

7,077,800 

7,453,000 

6,860,000 

8,031,000 

8,369,000 

8,143,000 

American beet 
crops... 

1,004,019 

930,121 

649,000 

803,700 

1,010,400 

836,900 

829,000 

965,000 

967,000 

1,032,000 

Cano crops 

12,081,831 

12,679,948 

12,691,500 

13., 837, 400 

15,501,400 

16,293,700 

15,901,000 

16,330,000 

17,851,000 

17,611,000 

Total 

18,357,638 

20,064,351 

19,256,000 

20,965,900 

24,571,600 

26,195,600 

26,247,000 

, 27,765,000 

29,685,000 

29,590.000 

Deduct visible 
supplies at 

end of season 
(Sept. 1st) ... 

2,400,000 

1,180,000 

1,267,000 

982,000 

1,612,000 

2,000,000 

: 

2.439.000 

2,518,000 

" ■ ' ' - 

2,804,000 

4,200, coot 

Total con- 
sumption 

15.957,638 

18,884,351 

17,989,000 

19,983,900 

22,959,600 

24,195,600 

23,808,000 

25,247,000 

26,881,000 

25,390,000 


Crop figures are partly provisional estimates at present. 
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t Provisional. 


, The tables on p. 21 give a very rough idea of 
world stocks, production, and consumption in 
recent seasons, and the adjoining table shows 
consumption during recent years by this country 
and the United States, which between them 
account for an extraordinary proportion of the 
exported sugar. 

, TABLE, III. 

' U.K. AXD U.S.A.' CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR. 


Year. 

Coasumption (raw values— tons). 

United Kingdom. 

United States. 

1922 

1,748,177 

5,476,500 

1923 

1,602,029 

5,141,000 

1924 

1,706,661 

5,220,000 

1925 

1,817,869 

5,925,000 

1926 

1,776,766 

6,098,200 

1927 

1,681,351 

5,695,700 

1928 

1,849,755 

5,960,210 

1929 

1,952,034 

6,248,380 


While the last Memorandum was in the 
press, the whole sugar situation was changed 
by the establishment of a Single Selling Agency 
in Cuba to take over the unsold balance of the 
1928-29 crop on September ist, and to dispose 
of the entire 1929-30 crop. The agency was to 
take the form of a compulsory co-operative 
institution, but pending its formation the 
Export Corporation was revived as a temporary 
selling committee. The objectives of the 
scheme may be said to have been threefold : 

(1) To prevent pressure on the market by 
sellers weak because in urgent need of cash, and, 
by holding back a certain tonnage, to give con- 
sumption a better chance to catch up supplies, 
thus raising the world price of sugar. 

(2) To obtain for Cuba as much as possible 
of the 44 cents United States tariff preference 
by restricting supplies to the United States to 
the necessary extent [i.e. in the hope that the 
addition to the supplies of the rest of the world 
would not depress the world price so greatly as 
to lose on the swings what might be gained on 
the roundabouts). 

(3) By thus raising the price in the United 
States market, to placate the U.S. domestic 
producers and induce them to modify their 
agitation for a higher tariff. 

During September and October 1929 the 
Single Seller pursued a waiting policy in order 
to allow stocks of uncontrolled sugar in dealers' 
hands to reach their final destination. This 
took longer than was probably anticipated, and 
there were still appreciable supplies available 
from this source until December. The New 
York market was in general carefully nursed, 
and Cuba was obtaining a substantial propor- 
tion of the tariff preference, though this and 


the attempt to force a 2 cent price from Europe 
undoubtedly resulted in a much larger carry- 
over than was wise or even really necessary. 
But the ability to hold back supplies of the 
coming crop clearly depended on the provision 
of satisfactory arrangements for financing 
producers, and even the normal methods of 
financing were profoundly disturbed, since 
the merchants who made advances against 
the growing crop could not be given any assur- 
ance as to when the sugar could be sold, the 
sole power to sell being in the hands of the 
Co-operative Export Agency. As time went 
on, it became clear that the Export Agency 
was finding it difficult and even impossible 
to make satisfactory financing arrangements. 
The grinding of the new crop was prohibited 
by Presidential decree until January 15th, but 
when the new crop sugai's became available just 
as the outlook for consumption was becoming 
daily worse in view of the onset of the world 
trade depression, the Export Agency found 
that prices still continued to decline even when 
it left the market almost completely alone. At 
the end of January sales began to be made by 
the Agency at 2 cents c. and f. New York with 
a guarantee that this would be the Agency’s 
minimum price for a given period. The Agency 
appear to have staked everything on their 
ability to hold the price at 2 cents, for at the 
end of February they announced this as their 
minimum price throughout March. The result 
was virtually a cessation of business with the 
United States. Meantime, as grinding pro- 
gressed, the problem of financing became more 
and more acute, especially for the Cuban- 
owned mills, which have not the same resources 
as those in American ownership. Rumours of 
the impending dissolution of the Agency became 
rife during March, and eventually a general 
meeting of the members was called to consider 
the situation. On April 3rd this meeting 
voted to continue the scheme by 12,918 to 
11,139 votes. But this margin was obviously 
too narrow to be of practical use, and a fort- 
night later a second meeting was called, which 
voted heavily in favour of immediate dissolu- 
tion. The Agency had succeeded in selling 
little more than one-tenth of the 1930 crop even 
at prices which averaged an equivalent of 
about if cents c. and f. New York. 

The collapse of the Agency was the signal 
for a fresh break in prices and a subsequent 
slow decline. During May the long-drawn-out 
battle over the U.S. tariff was in its concluding 
stages, and the resulting uncertainty was 
blamed for this decline. But it was really 
haying the reverse effect, for refiners were 
building up their stocks in anticipation of the 


expected increase in the duties, and when the 
taritf was passed and put into operation, they 
proceeded to work off these stocks, and their 
demand for fresh supplies temporarily declined 
below their current rate of melting. During 
June, Cuba could sell little sugar at all in New 
York, as the demand was mostly met by the 
holders of sugar which had paid the old duty 
and who now sold freely without any attempt 
to add the new higher rate of duty, counting 
themselves lucky to have such a chance of 
liquidation. In July business with Cuba was 
resumed at a level of 1-25 cents, but only those 
producers who can hold out no longer are 
accepting such prices. With the rest of the 
world Cuba did little better business, and on 
July ist stocks in Cuba amounted to gj million 
tons out of a total crop of 47 million tons. 

A price level of ij* cents is, of course, far 
below the costs of the very cheapest producer. 
It represents not so much a serious excess of 
productive capacity, as the unwillingness of 
merchants and middlemen to hold stocks on 
the requisite scale. They have lost so much 
and so often by the decline of price below what 
seemed an impossibly low level, that they have 
virtually declined to hold stocks at all, and 
this function has been thrown back upon the 
shoulders of producers. The same thing has 
happened in Java, where the bulk of the crop is 

* By Sept. 25th the price was 1‘13 cents c. and f. New York. 


usually sold long before the harvest is complete. 
World production in 1929-30 has been approxi- 
mately the same as world consumption in 
1928-29, and it cannot be said, therefore, that 
productive capacity is much in excess of 
requirements. The trouble is that consump- 
tion in the current season appears to be falling 
behind that of last season by at least i million 
tons and probably more. It is the addition 
of this amount to the already enormous surplus 
stocks which has brought about the present 
crisis. ^ Unless producers can hold out firmly, 
there is no reason why the price should not 
decline a great deal further — there is really 
no minimum limit when everything depends 
upon stock-holding. But at the same time it 
must be observed that invisible supplies are 
everywhere very small, and if the market re- 
ceived some assurance against a further price 
fall, or if prices once started rising, however 
slightly, buying might recommence on a sub- 
stantial scale in order to take advantage of the 
present previously unheard-of prices. It seems 
likely that there will either be a further collapse 
caused by producers forced to sell, or a fairly 
rapid recovery of prices, and it is to be sincerely 
hoped for the sake of Cuba and other unpro- 
tected producers that the latter will occur first. 
Even so it will be some time before conditions 
become normal, unless the present world 
depression passes away with unexpected speed. 


VIIL— TEA. 

STOCKS OF TEA IN THE UNITED KINGDOM,* 


(1,000 lbs.) 


End of 
Month. 

1021 . 

1923 . 

102 . 3 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 1928 . 1929 . 

1930. 1 

Jan. ... 
Feb. ... 
March 
April ... 
May ... 
June ... 
July . . 
Aug. ... 
Sept. ... 
Oct. ... 
Nov. , . 
Dec. ... 

219,377 
223,179 
229,568 
233,018 
228,793 
218,290 
, 207,448 

i 197,433 , 
190,799 
190,129 
196,534 
205,420 

208,115 

221,362 

219,645 

214,484 

192,396 

170,478 

153,198 

142,137 

151,510 

152,095 

158,357 

169,776 

186,035 
176,681 
183,413 
167,763 t 

182,865 

188,559 

193,362 

192,219 

152,317 

138,691 

121,097 

128,266 

136,694 

150,721 

174,414 

205,859 

225,067 

234,557 

231,516 

217,091 

190,730 

180,859 

163,255 

165,085 

180,621 

181,683 

189,080 

203,654 

209,655 
202,300 
195,388 
179,891 
163,408 
155,595 
148,207 
156,850 
175,012 : 
186,861 
196,626 
•207,003 

222,636 

217,413 

194,362 

179,315 

158,012 

145,417 

136,531 

146,631 

163,838 

185,155 

213,808 

239,085 

254,957 

252,704 

242,771 

223,464 

195,988 

179,214 

170,519 

179,106 

194,681 

209,701 

224,717 

240.738 

251,387 

253,716 

259,651 

221,258 

266,633 : 

267,028 
248,948 
234,753 

20-9.066 

201,167 

214,908 

1 

141,659 

126,792 

112,890 

121,935 

134,170 

146,990 

152,288 

165,666 

184,578 

182,862 

191,558 

201,892 

221,439 

235,679 

260,427 


* Previous to April 1929, Tea in Bond in the U.K. 
t Excluding Irish Free State from this month onwards. 


The only figures available for stocks of tea these furnished a complete record of stocks in 
are those compiled by the Tea Brokers Associa- this country. The current figuies lepiesent 
tion of London from returns supplied by the about 90 per cent, of the trade, and for com- 
London Tea Warehouses. Previous to April parison with earlier years should be raised by 
1929, official Customs statistics were available about 10 per cent. 

• for tea in bond in the United Kingdom, and Even without this adjustment the stocks 

' ■: ■ ^ 3 ' , : 


figures have run high since the middle of 1929, 
and the reduction this year is not more than 
the usual seasonal movement. 

The general tendency of prices during 1929 
was dovmward, and a recovery in the first 
quarter of this year has been followed by a 
renewed fall. 

Consumption in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland has been as follows in recent years. 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Million lbs. 
. 387-5 
. 396-5 
. 402-0 
. 408-8 
. 416-2 
. 417-4 
465-6 


But the last is not comparable with previous 
years owing to the removal of the duty and the 
consequential lack of statistics of actual releases 
from bond for consumption. In view of the 
previous trend it is extremely improbable that 
such a spurt in consumption occurred. 


Some idea of the comparative changes in 
world consumption may be obtained from the 
following figures of total imports for home 
consumption into the principal consuming 
countries. (The figures are partly estimated.) 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Million lbs. 
723-3 
738-1 
754-6 
778-5 
792-3 
817-9 
. 887-5 


The large increase in 1929 is attributable to 
the United Kingdom (for which case, as 
mentioned above, the estimate is dubious) 
and to Russia (European) . There was a large 
proportionate increase for Holland and a normal 
increase for many other countries. But the 
majority of the North and South American 
countries showed a decrease. 


IX.— COFFEE. 

(G, Duuring & Zoon.) 
(1,000 bags.) 


Beginning of 
Montb. 

Visible 

Supply 

of 

Europe. 

Visible 

Supply 

of 

U.S.A. 

Stocks 

in 

Brazil. 

Total. 

Stocks 

in 

Interior 
of Sao 
Paulo. 

Grand 

Total. 


Beginning 
of Month, 

Visible 

Supply 

of 

Europe. 

Visible 

Supply 

of 

U.S.A. 

Stocks 

in 

Brazil. 

Total. 

Stocks 

in 

Interior 
of Sao 
Paulo. 

Stocks 
in In- 
teripr of 
Eio de 
Janeiro. 

Grand 

Total. 

1913 My ...... 

6,480 

1,848 

1,947 

10,275 




1926 








Sept. ...... 

6,005 

1,477 

4,002 

11,484 




Jan. 

2,163 

1,484 

1,517 

5,164 

4,383 


9,547 

Oct. ...... 

6,019 

1,393 

4,769 

12,181 




April 

2,041 

1,258 

1,487 

4,786 

3,902 


8,688 

1914 Jan. 

7,275 

1,709 

4,681 

13,665 




July 

2,028 

1,065 

1,478 

4,571 

2,833 


7,404 

April 

8,702 

2,172 

i 1,743 

12,617 




Oct. 

2,190 

1,448 

1,217 

4,856 

5,255 


10,111 

June ...... 

8,353 

2,056 

1.207 

11,616 




1927 
















Jan. 

2,024 

1,617 

1,270 

4,911 

5,990 


10,901 

1919 Jan 

758 

1,010 

9,296 

11,364 




April 

2,142 

1,538 

1,078 

4,558 

3,888 


8,446 

April ...... 

2.755 

1,964 

7,060 

11,799 




July 

2,308 

1 1,298 

1,116 

i 4,720 

3,312 


8,032 

July 

3,124 ! 

1,508 

5,704 

10,336 




Oct. 

2,470 

1,182 

1,333 

4,985 

9,570 


14,555 

Oct 

2,821 * 

2,057 

5,540 

10,418 




1928 




1 




1920 Jan 

2,843 

2,007 

5,020 

9,870 




Jan. 

2,277 , 

1,479 

1,512 

1 5,268 

13,120 


18,388 

April 

2,573 ■ 

2,209 

3,392 

8.174 


. 


April 

2,442 ' 

1,409 

1,404 

5,255 

12,653 


17,908 

July 

2,509 

2,293 

1,948 

6,750 


I 


July 

2,841 

1,381 

1,507 

5,729 

11,672 

1,180 

18,581 

Oct 

2,955 

2,640 

2,387 

7,982 




Get. 

2,608 

1,193 

1,564 

5,365 

13,469 

■■ __ 


1921 Jan 

2,588 

2,442 

3,735 

8,765 




1929 








April 

2,533 

2,765 

3,389 

8,687 


■ ■ i 


Jan. 

2,358 

1,333 

1,481 

5,172 

12,966 

585 

18,723 

July 

2,562 

2,100 

4,038 

8,700 




April 

2,373 

1,178 

1,429 

4,980 

10,^3 

320 

15,703 

Oct 

2,564 

1,838 

4,589 

8,991 




May 

2,656 

1,131 

1,431 

5,217 

9,772 

186 

15,175 

1922 Jan 

2,399 

2,056 

4,948 

9,403 




June 

2,718 

1,130 

1,498 

5,346 

9,084 

116 

14,546 

April 

2,977 

1,583 

4,580 

9,140 




July 

2,727 

1,109 

1,502 

5,338 

8,785 

136 

14,259 

July 

3,068 

1,456 

4,115 

8,639 




Aug. 

2,888 

1,205 

1,354 

5,447 

iQ,m 

317 

16,212 

Oct 

3,007 

1,182 

4,292 

8,481 




Sept. 

2,858 

1,197 

1,261 

5,316 

12,531 

654 

18,801 

1925 Jan 

2,839 

1,385 

3,756 

7,980 




Oct. 

2,756 

1,246 

1,220 

5,222 

14,892 

1,023 

21,137 

I April 

2,463 

1,618 

2,903 

6,974 




Nov. 

2,619 

1,211 

1,239 

5,069 


1,407 

— 

July 

2,296 

1,075 

1,969 

5,340 




Bec- 

2,383 

1,113 

1,473 

4,969 

17,251 

1,542 

23,762 

Oct 

2,449 

1,387 

2,016 

5,852 




1930 








11924 Jan 

2,228 

1,349 

890 

4,467 




Jan. 

2,285 

1,107 

1,702 

5,094 

18,357 

1,612 

25,063 

■April 

1,935 

1,075 

954 

3,964 




Feb. 

2,157 

1,340 

1,663 

5,110 

19,377 

1,735 

26,222 

July ...... 

■■'^2,152'" 

1,387 

1,532 

5,071 

4,592 

9,663 


March 

2,239 

1,444 

1,645 

5,526 

19,686 

1,756 

26,768 

Oct. ...... 

2,255 

1,337 

2,135 

5,727 




April 

2,310 

1,352 

1,605 

5,267 

20,503 

1,700 

27,470 

1925 








May 

2,528 

1,248 

1,534 

5,300 

22,367 

1,643 

29,310 

Jan. ...... 

2,098 

1,046 

2,240 

5,384 




June 

2,589 

1,180 

1,714 

5,483 

21,833 

2,498 

29,814 

April 

2,028 

1,116 

2,245 

5,389 




July 

2,622 

1,192 

1,779 

5,593 

21,210 

1,621 

28,424 

Jnly 

2,193 

1,154 

1,738 

5,085 

1,786 

6,871 










:.bct*v 

2,367 

1,269 

1,594 

5,230 
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The preceding table is based on the figures Gradually it became apparent that, owing to 
supplied by Messrs. Duuring & Zoon, the most the refusal by a firm of European bankers of a 
important omissions therefiom are the stocks renewal of customary advances, due to the Hatry 
in the East and Eastern ports, and until ^h^ir, the Institute was in financial difficulties, 
recently coffee afloat from the East to U.S.A. and could neither support the market as has 
About two-thirds of the supply of coffee been its practice, nor provide advances on the 
for Europe and E.S.A. comes fiom Brazil, newly-harvested coffee then being delivered in 
Until 1924, stocks in the interior of Brazil large quantities to the official interior ware- 
were omitted also, but since that year infor- houses. After innumerable rumours of all 
mation as to stocks in the interior of Sao kinds, it was officially announced that the Bank 
Paulo is available, and quite recently figures of Brazil had undertaken to supply £2,500,000 
have been published of stocks held in the to the Institute, but further rumours that the 
interior of Rio de Janeiro. The statistics have Institute had been refused a loan of £9,000,000 
therefore recently become reasonably compre- by European bankers sent the position from 
hensive. The visible supply has lately been only very bad to even worse. At the end of October 
a fraction of the total supplies available, but the Santos No. 4 contract on the New York 
this is, of course, due to the present valorisa- terminal market showed a decline from 20 *5 cents 
tion scheme, whereby stocks are held in a month previously to 13 -q cents, and the quota- 
Government warehouses in the interior, and tion for Santos Superior c. and f. Europe from 97s. 
not, as in previous schemes, at Brazilian or per cwt. to 80s. During November the terminal 
foreign ports. The visible supply figures were market was steady, but the Santos Superior 
not, therefore, so untrustworthy before 1924 as quotation declined'to 65s. , and during December 
they have been recentty. to 57s. ; at the beginning of 1929 it had stood 

Deliveries during recent years have been at 104s. In November an advance of £2,000,000 
as follows : was made by the Federal Government to 

the Government of the State of Sao Paulo, 
and by the end of the year the Institute was 
clearly re-establishing its control over supplies, 
but its apparent inability to obtain loans from 
abroad still seemed to make its future very 
uncertain. Some small recovery in prices took 
place during January, and was more or less 
maintained during February and March, though 
it became evident that the Institute had 
resumed its supporting operations whenever 
prices sagged. At last, in April, the 1930 7 per 
cent. Coffee Realisation Loan was announced 
and successfully floated. This loan is for no 
less a sum than £20 million, and can hardly 


DELIVERIES OF COFFEE. 
(1,000 bags.) 


Year. 

To 

Europe. 

To 

U.S.A. 

Total. 

From 

Brazil. 

Other 

Blinds. 

1920 

5,213 

9,167 

14,380 

8,638 

■ 5,742 

1921 

8,094 

9,958 

18,052 

11,356 

6,696 

1922 

8,238 

9,654 

17,892 

11,100 

6,792 

1923 

9,240 

10,585 

19,825 

13,516 

6,309 

1924 

9,981 

10,709 

20,690 

13,473 

7,217 

1925 

1 9,481 

9,488 

! 18,969 

11,868 

7,101 

1926 

9,984 

10,665 

: 20,649 

13,164 

7,485 

1927 

i 10,656 

0,933 

1 21,589 

13,834 

7,755 

1928 

10,930 

10,849 

21,779 

13,198 

8,581 

1929 

1 10,800 

10,881 

21,681 

12,814 

8,867 


In July 1929 the situation in Brazil showed fail to satisfy the needs of the present and the 
such a marked improvement that it seemed immediate future. The loan is accompanied 
as if the Coffee Defence Institute was more by conditions providing for a slightly more 
firmly in the saddle than it had ever been, rapid release of the stocks of coffee, but the 
Values had certainly been slowly declining for principle and general methods of valorisation 
some months, and this continued throughout are to be maintained. 

August and September, but there were no With the flotation of the new loan the Insti- 
special developments affecting the current crop, tute is clearly subject to some measure of 
though the frost so much desired by the planters restrictive control. It seems to be assumed 
did not occur, and hence the heavy flowering that the policy will now be to put on the market 
of the 1930--31 crop gave promise of a further all the coffee it will take at a price equivalent 
large crop to come. Then at the end of the first of, say, 12-14 cents for Santos No. 4. The 
week in October the Santos and the New York general opinion of the trade has alw-ays been 
terminal markets collapsed with a sudden that the demand for coffee is extremely inelastic, 
unexpectedness such as is almost unparalleled but it seems hardly conceivable that a halving 
in the history of even speculative markets, of prices will not stimulate consumption 
Thewholetradewas taken completely unawares, appreciably, even taking account of the fact 
Business came practically to a standstill, for no that the price of green coffee is but a small part 
reliable news emanated from Brazil, and no of the price paid by the consurner for the pro- 
o.ne could be at all certain what was happening* cessed article. Some increase in consumption 

^ 5 ''' 


may therefore be anticipated. But production 
in the mild countries may continue to expand 
for a time, though it is doubtful whether, even 
at the normal premium for mMs, all the 
existing sources of supply can continue at the 
price level indicated above ; and the prospects 
are for a very large Brazilian crop this summer. 
At a price level of 12-14 cents probably most 
of the Brazilian production could pay its way, 
apart from the financial burdens involved by 
valorisation, and the consequent delay in sales. 
But the need for financing stocks will remain 
for some time, and this is bound to continue to 


make a substantial addition to the expenses of 
production. The excess capacity in Brazil 
is, however, very large, and it seems likely 
that prices will have to go still lower before this 
excess is forced out of existence. As prices 
decline, a double process of relief ensues, for 
cultivation expenses will be restricted even on 
the better plantations in order to maintain 
profits, and this will bring about a decline in 
3fields on these better plantations, while the 
high-cost old plantations will at the same time 
be abandoned. It wiU almost certainly take 
years to restore conditions of real equilibrium. 


X.— PETROLEUM. 

The only figures of stocks regularly avail- able, and as this was not published separately 
able are those for the United States, compiled before January 1925, no comparative series of 
by the U.S. Dept, of Commerce. Since, how- any sort can be constructed. Similarly this 
ever, nearly 80 per cent, of the world’s oil change makes it impossible to ascertain the 
stocks are held in the United States, these total American stocks of refined oils, because 
figures can be regarded as reasonably repre- the stocks of fuel oil are exclusive of California, 
sentative. Unfortunately, a change in the It is possible to give statistics of the total 
method of compilation has very greatly supply of crude and refined together, and to 
impaired the value of these American statistics, carry this series back beyond January 1925, 
Since January 1925, stocks of fuel oil in Cali- but this is aU that can be done. This series 
fomia have been included in the figures of is as follows ; in order to give some idea of the 
Californian stocks of crude petroleum. This general growth of the industry, and therefore the 
change makes it impossible to ascertain the relation of stocks to consumption, the monthly 
total American stocks of crude petroleum : average for each year of crude petroleum run 
only the total east of California is now avail- to stills is shown in the last line of the table : 


TOTAL U.S.A. STOCKS OF CKUDE AND REFINED OILS.* 


(1,000 barrels.) 


End of Month* 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

192C. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

March 

' 

■ . ' 


, 

463,072 

490,953 

502,777 

499,323 

568,498 

599,338 

638,384 

June 

171,109 

221,385 

302,345 

395,608 

480,685 

504,941 

482,763 

520,669 

570,792 

610,956 

630,766 

Sept 

'A . — . ! 


— ' 

— ■ 

487,509 

473,108 

467,584 

531,658 

562,914 

627,426 


Dec 

182,021 

234,892 

518,960 

414,302 

477,958 

469,577 

476,479 ^ 

543,335 

570,734 

623,798 


Monthly average run 
to stills 

56,160 

36,947 

41,725 

48,436 

53,842 

61,667 

64,977 

69,070 

76,108 

j 82,309 



* The figures of refined oils are confined to liquid products* i.e. greases, etc., are not included. 


The following table shows the stocks of second column the stocks of crude and fuel 
crude petroleum east of California, and in the oil in Cahfomia, since March 1925 : 

26 


(1,000 barrels.) 


(Million gailonis.) 



Crude Petroleum 
Stocks East of 
California. 

Crude Petroleum and 
Fuel Oil Stocks in 
California. 

1925 March 

308,548 

103,721 

June 

310,732 

110,203 

Sept. 

300,981 

121,664 

Dec. 

292,288 

126,129 

1926 March 

287,710 

131,678 

June 

281,432 

122,794 

Sept. 

277,771 

117,964 

Dec. 

278,077 

118,330 

1927 March... 

290,110 

119,364 

June 

315,702 

117,414 

Sept ! 

339,741 

114,981 

Dec. 

351,646 

111,855 

1928 March 

368,744 

114,117 

June 

370,751 

113,431 

Sept. 

366,652 

113,433 

Dec 

368,431 

115,914 

1929 March 

579,659 

124,571 

June 

379,089 

136,327 

Sept 

386,662 

150,443 

Dee. 

382,391 

152,089 

1930 March 

380,007 

152,124 

June 

377,822 

146,321 


Of refined products, kerosene and lubricat- 
ing oils are now quantitatively unimportant. 
Since the statistics of stocks of Fuel and Gas 
Oils are now exclusive of California, they are 
of very little significance, but the following 
brief summary may be given : no estimate of 
consumption is possible in the absence of ade- 
quate statistics of stocks. 


STOGIES OF FUEL AND GAS OILS EAST OF 

califounia. 


(Million gallons.) 


End of Month. 

1925. 

192G. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

March ... 

802 

851 

948 

1,225 

1,268 

1,385 

June 

1,082 

947 

1,117 

1,513 

1,568 


Sept i 

1,256 1 

, 1,142 : 

1,328 

1,683 

1,707 1 


Dee 

1,037 

i 1,046 

1,345 ' 

1,467 

. 1,436 



Fortunately the gasolene statistics are not 
affected by the change in statistical compila- 
tion. The following table shows the total 
stocks in the U.S.A., and the estimated domestic 
consumption. 


End of Month. 

Stocks of 
Gasolene, 

Domestic 

Consumption. 

1920 monthly average 

464 

354 

1 1921 


99 

631 

376 

1 1922 

99 

99 

791 

448 

1923 

99 

99 

1,186 

549 

1924 


99 •••••• 

1,483 

647 

1925 

99 

„ 

1,614 

782 

1926 

99 

99 



1925 

March .. 


1,747 

625 


June .. 


1,695 

868 


Sept. .. 


1,514 

849 


Dec. .. 


1,648 

760 

1926 

March .. 


1,936 

780 


June ., 


1,713 

• 969 


Sept. .. 


1,400 

943 


Dec. .. 


1,639 

900 

1927 

March 


2,201 

943 


June . 


1,838 

1,167 


Sept. . 


1,249 

1,193 


Dec. .. 

! 

1,357 

996 

1928 

March . . 


1,690 

1,010 


June .. 


1,444 

1,219 


Sept. . . 


1,109 

1,247 


Dec. .. 


1,389 

1,119 

1929 

March . . 


1,924 

1,155 


June 


1,763 

1,591 


Sept. . , 


1,395 

1,436 


Dec. . , 


1,811 

1,105 

1930 

March 


2,319 

1,303 


June ., 


2,109 

1,508 


Despite efforts at restriction of output, 
stocks continued to increase throughout 1929 
and during the first quarter of this year, though 
the rate of increase in itself was so small as to 
be of little account if it were not for the already 
high level of stocks, and the fact that the rise 
indicated that production was still in excess of 
consumption. In November, however, produc- 
tion suddenly dropped to a lower level, and 
if consumption had continued at the normal rate, 
a rapid improvement would have developed. 
But the normal increase in consumption appears 
to have been checked, though not much actually 
diminished, and hence there was little improve- 
ment in the stock position up till June. Recently, 
however, steps have been taken to enforce 
restriction more strictly and more widely, and 
if the forecasts prove true, production will be 
reduced still further. Consumption has so far 
been relatively little affected by the trade de- 
pression — that of gasolene shows even more 
than the normal increase — ^but prices have 
dropped considerably, and hence the despera- 
tion of producers which has led to more deter- 
mined efforts at restriction. As compared 
with most other raw materials, however, petro- 
leum is in a thorouglily happy condition, for 
even though it may take a long time to reduce 
the present accumulation of stocks, there has 
been no real break-down of prices or diminished 
consumption. 


XL— NITRATE. 


Very reliable figures for Chile nitrates are 
regularly published by Messrs. Aikman, and 
are quoted below. ^ As in the case of so many 
other commodities, these also show a deteriora- 
tion in the position from the middle of 1929 
onwards, and we have to go back to 1921 for 
similarly high totals. By the end of 1929 it 
was obvious that estimated consumption would 
not be achieved, and successive measures were 
taken to meet the situation. These involved 
the internab control of the Chilean industry, 
and subsequently arrangements with the syn- 
thetic producers. 

On the internal side a restriction scheme 
was inaugurated to work from February ist, 
1930, with the object of reducing output by 
about 20 per cent, through the closing down of 
the high-cost oficinas. Judging by the pro- 
duction figures for the first half-year, this pro- 
posed restriction was effective. A further step 
in control was taken when the Producers 
Association decided that from July ist, 1930, 
the conveyance and sale of nitrate in Europe 
and the Mediterranean should be effected by 
the Association itself. 

But the most drastic internal development 
was the consolidation of the whole industry 
into a single company, the Compania Salitera 
Nacional Cosana ' J . This merger is to absorb 
the present capital invested in the industry and, 
superseding the Nitrate Producers Association, 
to control production, distribution and propa- 
ganda. Details of the capitalisation and of the 
arrangements with the Chilean Government can 
be found in the reports of Messrs. Aikman and 
in the financial Press. 

This rationalisation of the Chilean industry 
has facilitated negotiations with the synthetic 
producers. The understanding arrived at last 
year between the natural producers and the 
two largest synthetic producers, the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie and Imperial Chemicals In- 
dustries, was to some extent nullified by 

* The issue of monthly statistical circulars by Messrs. Aikman 
has now ceased. 


the unrestricted competition of other syn- 
thetic and by-product nitrogen producers, 
especially in Belgium, Holland, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Poland. This year an International Nitrate 
Conference was held at Ostend in June and con- 
tinued in Paris, and in early August it was 
announced that a \¥orld-wdde agreement had 
been concluded. Under this a ''European 
Convention of the Nitrate Industry is to be 
established, and this Cartel is to unite with the 
Chilean producers in regulating output and 
prices (see Financial Press, August nth, 
1930). 

Some rather optimistic estimates w^ere made 
for the natural industry at the time of the 
"Cosana” merger, and the latest agreement 
should apparently fortify these claims. But 
this is not the first time that the end of the 
nitrate wav has been proclaimed. 

According to Messrs. Aikman the production 
of nitrate of soda in recent years has been as 
follows : 

PRODUCTION OF NITRATE OP SODA IN CHILE 
TWELVE MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30. 

(000 tons.) 

1927 1,297 

1928 2,507 

1929 3.228 

1930 2,946 

From the same source are quoted the con- 
sumption figures in terms of pure nitrogen 
over the past six years. 


(000 tons.) 



1924 - 5 . 

1925 - 6 . 

1926 - 7 . 

1927 - 8 . 

1928 - 29 . 

1929 - 30 . 

Synthetic nitro- 
gen products 

450 

585 

735 


1,075 

1,175 

By-product sul- 
phate of am- 
monia 

275 

300 

310 

390 

405 

-■-4m''' 

Chilean nitrate 

565 

323 

■; m 

390 

; 415 


Total 

1,088 

1,208 

1,316 

1,605 

1,895 

1,963 


STOCKS OF NITRATE. 
(1,000 tons.) 


End of Month. 

j 

Visible Supply j 

(including afloat). | 

Stocks in 
Chile. 

.u 1 

Europe and 
Egypt. 

U.S.A. 


1913 Jan. 

1,128 

89 

490 

1,727 

March 

686 

97 

527 

1,326 

June * 

416 

84 

754 

1,652 

Sept 

571 

79 

752 

1,414 

Dec, 

1,093 

71 

498 

1,685 

1919 July 

140 

28 

1,594 

1,780 

Sept 

152 

49 

1,705 

1,925 

Dec. 

430 

95 

1,576 

2,134 

1920 March 

368 

253 

1,218 

1,914 

June 

317 

216 

1,248 

1,800 

Sept 

495 

194 

1,303 

2,008 

Dec 

782 

132 

1,304 

2,235 

1921 March 

868 

218 

1,283 

2,384 

June 

836 

249 

1,317 

2,405 

Sept 

828 

41 

1,453 

2,370 

Dec 

903*5 

260 

1,441 

2,622*5 

1922 March 

520 

115 

1,504 

2,149 

Juno 

228*5 

38 

1,601 

1,875*5 

Sept 

296 

153 

1,495 

1,945 

Dec. 

463*5 

195 

1,225 

1,912*5 

1923 March 

379*5 

238 

889 

1,310 

June ...... 

173 

54 

997 

1,250 

Sept 

365 

96 

927 

1,415 

Dec 

573 

200 

852 

1,639 

1924 March 

371 

193 

782 

1,346 

June 

115 

47 

1,075 

1,250 

Sept. ...... 

429 

124 

900 

1,494 

Dec. ...... 

684 

111 

882 

1,709 

1925 March 

379*5 

253 

756 

1,368*5 

June 

227 

122 

869 

1,218 

Sept 

408 

105 

896 

1,409 

Dec 

682*5 

115 

878 

1,675*5 


End of Month. 

Visible Supply I 

(including alioat). ! 

Stocks in 
Chile. 

Total. 

Europe and 
Egypt. 

U.S.A, 

1926 March ... 

447 

196 

906 

1,549 

June 

314 

117 

1,228 

1,659 

Sept 

524 

152 

1,303 

1,779 

Dec 

328 

192 

1,274 

1,794 

1927 March ... 

229*5 

106 

991 

1,326*5 

June 

139*5 

52 

989 

1,180-5 

Sept. 

395 

86 

724 

1,205 

Dee 

803 

130*5 

519 

1,452*5 

1928 March ... 

526*5 

170*5 

394 

1,091 

June 

349*5 

114 

670 

1,133*5 

Sept 

549*5 

112 

922 

1,583*5 

Dec 

956*5 

206 

874 

2,036-5 

1929 Jan 

1,103*5 

287 

714 

2,104*5 

Feb 

1,047 

276 

701 

2,024 

March ... 

879*5 

220 

695 

1,794*5 

April 

660 

183 

747 

1,590 

May ...... 

556*5 

132 

871 

1,559*5 

June 

548 

121 

938 

1,607 

Jnly 

627 

129 

1,046 

1.802 

Aug. 

699 

155 

1,124 

1,978 

Sept 

818 

166 

1,085 

2,069 

Oct 

933 

205 

1,093 

2,231 

Nov 

1,018 

241 

1.106 

2,365 

Dec 

1,090*5 

275 

1,150 

2,515*5 

1930 Jan 

1,086 

358 

1,209 

2,653 

Feb 

957 

378 

1,268 

2,603 

March . . . 

786*5 

307 

1,294 

2,387*5 

April 

626 

174 

1,447 

2,247 

May 

546 

121 

1,568 

2,235 

June 

466* 

81* 

1,702* 

2,249* 


* Provisional. 


XII.— WHEAT. 


The current available statistics relating to 
supplies and stocks of wheat are w^ell sum- 
marised in the Wheat Studies of the Food 
Research Institute of Stanford University, 
California, to which reference is recommended. 
The following tables relating to wheat supplies 
in the leading countries of export 1924-30 have 
been taken from this source. The following 
summary of the situation was published in the 
Food Research Institute's bulletin for August 

1930. 

“ At the close of the crop year 1929-30 
international wheat prices reached their lowest 
post-war level, after a decline in two weeks 
of June induced by the pressure of large stocks 
of old-crop w^heat in North America and an 
atmosphere of pessimism in the business 
world. . . . 

Net exports in the crop year 1929-30 
approximated only 625 million bushels. The 
decline in the volume of trade between 1928-29 
and 1929-30, over 300 million bushels, was the 
largest change recorded in the twentieth 
century. 


“ The world outward carry-over was large, 
but not as large as that of 1929 ; it was heavily 
concentrated in North America. At the 
moment the w^heat crop of 1930 appears to be 
about a normal one in size and distribution, if 
the Southern Hemisphere harvests good crops. 
Under the apparent distribution of world w^heat 
supplies, international trade ought to prove 
much larger in 1930-31 than in 1929-30. 
Perhaps import requirements approximate 775- 
875 million bushels. Requirements of this size 
can probably be met only with some reduction 
in the carry-overs of exporting countries, but 
the statistical position can hardly be tight. 
Under the assumption that Argentina and 
Australia will harvest about 390 million bushels 
of wheat, that economic conditions throughout 
the world will improve, and that the feed 
grains and rye will prove to be less abundant 
in 1930-31 than in 1929-30, it seems reason- 
able to suppose that international w^heat prices 
may rise from the low level of Juty- August 
1930. But at the moment it is difficult to 
perceive elements of strength in the situation 


that would cause the level of prices in 1930-- 
31 to be even a moderately high one/' 

According to the estimates below the total 
end of season stocks in the four major exporting 
countries declined, compared with the level at 
the end of the previous season. North Ameri- 


can stocks showed a slight increase and the 
Australian figure was abnormally high, but 
the reduction in the x^rgentine carry-over more 
than offset these increases. Other reports 
indicate an appreciable reduction in aggregate 
European stocks, although the French total on 


WHEAT SUPPLIES AND THEIR DISPOSITION IN POUR LEADING EXPORT COUNTRIES, 1924-30.’:- 

(Million bushels.) 


(A) United States: 

Years ending June SOtii. 


(C) Argentina : 

Years ending July 31st. 




1924-5.j 

1925-6. 1926-7. 

1927-8. 

1928-9.! 

1929-BO. 

Initial stocks 

165 ! 

135 

112 

137 

143 

264 

New crop ...... 

864 1 

677 

831 

878 

915 

806 

Total supplies 

1,029 

812 

943 

1,015 

1,058 

1,070 

Net Exports 

,258 

95 

209 

194 

: 147 

143 

Seed require- 
ments 

84 

79 

84 

90 

82 

83 

Consumption 

479 

493 

494 

505 

506 

514 

Peed and waste 

73 

33 

17 

83 

59 

40 

Apparent error 
in crop es- 
timate 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Stocks at end 

138 

112 

137 

143 

264 

290 


(B) Canada : 

Years ending July 31st. 


(D) Australia : 

Years ending July 31st. 



1924-5. 

1925-6. 

1926-7. 

1927-8. 

1928-9. 

; 1929-30. 

Initial stocks 

41 

26 

36 

51 

78 

104 

New crop ...... 

262 

395 

OT 

480 

567 

305 

Total supplies 

303 

421 

443 

531 

645 

409 

Net Exports 

192 

324 

292 

332 

406 

185 

Seed require- 







ments 1 

38 

40 

39 

42 

44 

45 

Consumption 

42 

42 

43 

42 

44 

44 

Feed and waste 

22 

18 

31 

34 

44 

16 

Apparent error 







in crop es- 







timate 

-17 

-59 

-13 

+ 5 

+ 3 

+ 7 

Stocks at end 

26 

35 

51 

78 

104 

112 



1924-5. 1925-6. 

1926-7. 

1927-8. 

1928-9. 

1929-30. 

Initial stocks 

38 

36 

30 

34 

43 

38 

New crop 

165 

115 

161 

118 

160 

126 

Total supplies 

203 

151 

191 

152 

203 

164 

Net Exports 

124 

77 

103 

71 

1C9 

62 

Seed require- 







ments 

11 

11 

12 

14 

14 

16 

Consumption 

29 

29 

30 

30 

31 

31 

Peed and waste 
Apparent error 

3 

4 

1 5 ^ 

4 

4 

4 

in crop es- 
timate 

1 

— 

— 

+7 

-10 

+7 


Stocks, July 31 1 

36 

30 

34 

43 

38 

^ 51 I 


* Estimates for 1929-30 preliminary. 


Aug. 1, 1930, was extraordinarily large. [These calculations at the moment can only be based 
estimates for Europe do not cover Russia.] on acreage and sowing conditions, and these 
As far as the new harvest is concerned the indicate a fairly large crop in 1930 if weather 
Northern Hemisphere wheat crop of 1930 is ex- conditions during the remainder of the season 
pected to prove an average one, in line with the are reasonably favourable, 
post-war trend. The estimates are for a shghtly Thus the harvest results and estimates 
larger crop in the U.S.A. than in 1929, a suggest a larger volume of international trade 
definitely larger crop in Canada, some increase in the current season than in the last, and this 
for the Danubian exporting countries and a should reduce the existing high total of the 
considerable reduction in the other (importing) carry-over in the exporting countries. But 
European areas. For the last region the import requirements would have to be very 
decline in 1929 has been estimated at 150 large to bring these stocks down to a normal 
million bushels, France and Italy being the level, and there is nothing in the immediate 
worst hit. outlook to lift prices to even a moderately 

With regard to the Southern Hemisphere, high post-war level. 



1934-5. 

1925-6. 

1926-7. 

1927-8. 

1928-9. 

1929-30. 

Initial stocks 

66 

56 

61 

65 

90 

130 

New crop 

191 

191 

230 

239 

307 

175 

Total supplies 

257 

247 

291 

304 

397 

305 

Net Exports 

123 

94 

143 

178 

224 

151 

Seed require- 







ments 

23 

25 

24 

25 

23 

24 

Consumption, 







feed and waste 

55 

64 

60 

62 

65 

66 

Apparent error 







in crop es- 
timate ...... 

— 

+ 3 


-51 

-45 

— 

Stocks at end 

56 

61 

65 

90 

130 
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THE GENERAL BUSINESS POSITION. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


October 20th, 1930. 

T he third quarter was completely 
dominated by the depression. Share 
and commodity prices, production 
and exports fell to new low levels, and at 
the end of the quarter the number of 
insured workers employed was less than 
in 1924. Apart from a slight seasonal 
revival in a few lines, the most recent 
movements show no check to the down- 
ward trend. 

The world depression began exactly 
a year ago, and it is convenient to review 
the position both generally and in respect 
of the situation in this country. 

The most striking feature of the slump 
is the fall in wholesale prices, which has 
brought the index down nearly to the 
pre-war level. It need not be discussed 
whether this represents the end of a long 
chapter on prices which started in 1914 ; 
but, successively, assumptions that the 
general level of prices would settle at 80, 
60 and 40% above the pre-war level have 
proved erroneous. With the present 
trend of gold prices it would require a 
considerable boom to lift the index from 
the current level up to the 30% mark. In 
the case of this country, where an inflated 
price level had first of all to be adjusted 
to a gold basis, the situation has demanded 
the utmost flexibility and adaptability in 
the factors determining costs and prices ; 
in practice rigidity has prevailed. Com- 
pared with 1924, when, it may be remarked, 
equilibrium had by no means been 
achieved, wholesale prices of food and 


raw materials have now fallen by more 
than 30%, the prices of our manufactured 
exports by 20%, the cost of living by 11% 
and the money wage index by less than 
2%. The volume of production this year 
will be smaller than in 1924 and the 
monthly value of our total exports is 
already less than the average of 1913. 

Thus, an ordinary trade revival would 
not correct the situation in this country, 
but there are no signs that even this 
measure of relief will be afforded in the 
near future. Normally the depression 
should be lifting after a duration of 
twelve months, but though the stage has 
been set for some time for a financial 
recovery, no improvement has been 
carried over to trade and industry. The 
great disappointment is the absence of 
revival in the U.S.A., and on top of this 
further and extreme uncertainty has been 
created by political developments in im- 
portant countries, in several cases directly 
associated with adverse economic con- 
ditions, This has led to almost complete 
stagnation in the international loan 
market and this financial hold-up prolongs 
the crisis in raw materials. Enormous 
stocks of these still remain to be cleared. 
As far as psychological factors play a 
part— and at this stage of the depression 
they are not unimportant — the omens are 
bad. In the circumstances the report that 
responsible authorities in the U.S A. are 
prepared to review the problem of inter- 
national obligations is of considerable 
significance. 


UNITED STATES. HARVARD FORECAST. (By Cable.) 


I N September improvement in business 
volumes fell below normal seasonal 
expectation so that business continued 
in declining phase of business cycle. 
Early October evidence points to some 
gain in business volumes and commodity 
prices have steadied after sharp drop in 
second half of September, but it is unlikely 
that gains sufficient to outweigh early 
deficiencies of the autumn trade move- 
ment will appear. Recent decline in stock 
prices will exert adverse influence, but its 
importance will be lessened both by easy 


October 17th, 1930. 
financial situation and by fact that busi- 
ness is at depression levels much below 
those of last June as well as those of a 
year ago. Meanwhile curative re-adjust- 
ments incident to business depression and 
preparing way for recovery have been in 
operation. Comparison of present cyclical 
decline with declines of past cycles indi- 
cates that current downward movement 
measured by both amount and duration 
of decline is approaching its end. This 
may be near at hand and at the worst 
will be reached in a few months. 


UNITED STATES 


(Harvard Economic Society). 

FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS. {Extracts from letter of Oct. 4th, 1930) 


T he Financial Situation. — 
Contrary to seasonal experience, 
the money market last month 
displayed no greater firmness than in 
August. Some autumn commercial 
borrowing was, to be sure, in evidence 
during September, while security issues 
increased and hand-to-hand currency in 
circulation was in larger volume. But 
neither from speculation nor from business 
were demands large enough to raise 
money rates above the extremely low 
levels of August. Time money, in fact, 
showed further easing toward the end of 
the month. Meanwhile the outflow of 
gold has not been important, and oper- 
ations of the reserve banks have continued 
to favour the maintenance of money ease. 

Stock prices, influenced by disappoint- 
ing reports concerning the autumn trade 
and by renewed weakness in commodity 
prices, declined sharply after the tenth of 
the month. The decline in the speculation 
curve (A) of the index chart, which is 
based on monthly averages of such prices, 
was not great, however. Meanwhile, 
prices of corporation bonds continued to 
rise, further purchases by commercial 
banks contributing to this advance. 

The Money Market. — The extreme 
ease which characterised the money 
market in mid-summer persisted through 
September, although rates usually rise at 
this time of year in response to seasonal 
influences. Some of the customary 
seasonal developments are to be found in 
the expansion of the volume of currency 
in circulation after the end of July, and in 
the slight increase of commercial borrow- 
ing (discussed below) after the end of 
August. Security issues, furthermore, 
which had dropped to very small amounts 
in August, expanded as usual in Sept- 
ember. But demand from business, as 
well as from speculation, remains slack. 

Reserve credit to meet seasonal 
demands has been provided by the reserve 




banks in the forms that tend to ease the I 
money market, since sufficient additions I 
have been made to their security and I 
acceptance holdings to permit reduction 
of member bank borrowing. On Septem- | 

ber 17, such borrowing fell to the lowest ; 

point in post-war years, and has increased 
little since. The chief demand for 
reserve credit has resulted from the 
expansion of currency in circulation. 

The previous reduction of currency out- 
standing, which had been very rapid in 
the first part of the year, terminated near 
the end of July (the customary seasonal 
low point) ; the rise since then, which 
provides hand-to-hand money for crop 
moving and the autumn trade, has been \ 

moderately below that of recent years. j 

Between July 30 and October i, it 
amounted to 97 million dollars ; and 
there was during this interval a loss of 3 
million dollars from the stock of monetary 
gold, which likewise tends to increase the 
demand for reserve credit. From the 
sum of these two items (100 millions) 
must be subtracted the decline in member 
bank reserve balances (21 millions), since 
such a decline means lessened demand 
for reserve credit. On balance, therefore, 
the demand factors showed an increase of 
79 million dollars ; the corresponding 
increase in the principal forms of reserve 
credit was 76 million dollars. But during 
this interval the reserve banks added 87 
million dollars to their acceptances and 
securities, so that rediscounts, the other 
important source of reserve credit, de- 
clined II millions. It is to be noted that 
almost all of the increase in securities and 
acceptances has been in the latter, which 
are being purchased by the reserve banks 
at rates below the current rediscount 
rates. 

The commercial (“ all other ”) loans 
of the reporting banks of the reserve 
system, which declined in August contrary 
to the usual seasonal experience, rose in 




the first two weeks of September and lost 
part of the increase in the next two. An 
advance is, however, suggested for 
October i, since loans in both New York 
City and Chicago have risen sharply. 

The Present Situation. — Consider- 
able declines in the stock market and 
renewed weakness in commodity prices 
marked the closing weeks of September. 
Though conditions making for business 
recovery (especially the persistent ease in 
the money market) are present, the move- 
ment of autumn trade in its early stages 
has been disappointing. Seasonal im- 
provement, as is the rule even in years of 
poor business, has indeed appeared in 
many directions; but the statistical evi- 
dence, in so far as now available, indicates 
that the gains have exceeded the normal 
movement in only a few lines, and in more 
have barely equalled or fallen short of the 
usual advance. Indeed, the most general 
indicator of the dollar volume of business 
— bank debits, for which figures are 
available for ■ September 24 — points, 
for the month as a whole, to little if any 
gain over August, the seasonal low point, 
though there is usually a moderate 
advance. Commercial loans have shown 
very little increase, while the volume of 
currency in circulation, as measured from 
the seasonal low point at the end of July, 
has risen less than in other recent years. 

The statistics relating to some special 
branches of activity make a more favour- 
able showing, though the record is mixed 
and evidence of vigorous gains is lacking. 
Thus, total construction contracts for 
September 19 showed almost none of the 


sharp decline usual in September, while 
residential contracts gained moderately. 
Car loadings of merchandise l.c.l. freight, 
which are influenced by the state of 
wholesale and retail trade, showed less 
than the usual gain in August, but 
for the week ending September 20 in- 
creased by about the usual amount. For 
miscellaneous loadings, however, which 
reflect manufacturing activity, the increase 
w'as less than usual. Direct statistical 
evidence for manufacture in September is 
available for but few lines. Steel activity, 
which increased less than usual in August, 
rose again in September — whether more 
or less than usual, is not clear ; w'heat-flour 
production by September 20 made 
less than the customary increase. Some 
decline for automobile production in 
September is indicated, though data on 
this point are not conclusive ; while for 
other lines, as textiles and leather, Sept- 
ember figures are not available. Nor are 
data at hand for such important activities 
as department store trade and merchand- 
ise exports, both of which showed greater 
than seasonal gains in August. 

That the statistical evidence now at 
hand is unfavourable does not necessarily 
mean that the autumn movement as a 
whole is not to be up to seasonal expect- 
ation. The seasonal movement has 
somewhat longer to go, and September 
data, where available, seldom extend to 
the end of the month. But considerable 
further gains are necessary to bring about 
a movement fully seasonal in amount, and 
the record to date, coupled with recent 
declines in commodity prices, is not 
reassuring. 
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T he weekly index of stocks showed 
a heavy decline during September. 
The index of 92 stocks advanced 
between September 5th and 12th,, after 
which it began a rapid and severe down- 
ward course, falling 10% by October 3rd. 
The most serious declines were in mining 
shares and industrials. The analysis of 
the sub-groups forming the industrials 
reveals the fact that with the exception 
of textiles, in which the decline was 
moderate, ‘ all industrial shares declined 
heavily, the most drastic fall being in 
iron and steel. The effect of this latest 
reaction in the stock markets has been to 
bring the general average back to. the 
level of the beginning of 1927. At the 
moment there appears nothing to warrant 
any hopes that a substantial recovery of 
stock exchange valnes may be looked for 
in the near future. Stocks will rise when 
they have gone so low that distress sales 
have all been liquidated. 

The index number of wholesale prices 
used in the Service declined by 1% from 
the end of August to the end of Septem- 
ber. The level then recorded was the 
lowest since 1915. The sub-index of 
20 foodstuffs declined 2% from the end of 
August to the end of September, when the 
figure was the lowest recorded for any 
month during the last 15 years. Beef, 
mu.tton, pork, cheese, flour, oatmeal and 



currants declined. Bacon, lard, tapioca 
and eggs rose. The sub-index of 20 
manufacturers’ commodities was fraction- 
ally higher at the end of September as 
compared with the end of August. 
Cotton, upland middlings, spot, fell from 
•II to '1025 cents per lb,, the lowest 
price recorded in New York since March, 
1909. Raw rubber fell from -975 to -750 
cents per lb., the lowest price ever 
recorded. Hides, iron bars, and silver 
rose ; all other prices were unchanged. 

There seem to be some indications 
that prices are at their lowest, or at least 
not far off. Looking over the list, it is 
hard to believe that such great staple 
commodities as wool, cotton, wheat and 
all the grains, rubber and the non- 
ferrous, metals can go very much lower. 
The price of raw rubber is now at what 
can only be termed a ridiculous price, 
and the same can be said for raw cotton 
and the grains. It is perfectly sure that 
no commodities can indefinitely continue 
to be sold at below cost of production. 
Wool is now steady in price, and has 
been for the last seven months. Silver 
has been rising slightly for the last 
three months. And so the list may be 
continued. With all due caution, and 
making allowances for any unforeseen 
catastrophes, it may be surmised that at 
. least the worst of the disastrous fall of 
prices of the last year is over, and 


slightly firmer levels may be looked for. 
At the risk of wearisome reiteration, it 
must again be pointed out that the gap 
between wholesale and retail prices is 
dangerously great, and must be lessened 
before economic health is regained. 
Unpopular and ungracious as it may 
appear, it is also quite apparent that 
sooner or later there must be a revision 
of wage scale downwards. As in so many 
other cases, we are all apt to make a 
fetish of high wages, and to forget that 
along with the prices of commodities 
wages may be too high. Australia is face 
to face with the necessity of reducing 
wage scales ; in fact, of reducing every- 
thing from public finance to private expen- 
diture upon luxuries, and it is entirely 
possible that the rest of the world, in- 
cluding Canada, may have to do the same. 

In August 1930 total assets amounted 
to $3,147 Mn. and current loans to 
$1,260 Mn., while in August, 1929, they 
were $3,452 Mn. and $1,346 Mn. 

During August, total assets declined 
by 24 Mn. and current loans by 17 Mn. 
As compared with August, 1929, current 
loans have declined 86 Mn. and total 
assets over 300 Mn. 


RECENT MOVEMENTS 

UNITED 

F inance. — T he recovery in indus- 
trial shares which occurred in 
September has not been maintained 
and renewed weakness has brought the 
index down to the lowest figure for four 
years. If 1924-5 is taken as a starting 
point the cycle in this series is nearly 
complete. Fixed interest securities con- 
tinue to rise, and a gain of 8% has been 
made from, the lowest level of 1929. 

Gold movements in October have so 
far been- favourable and the recorded loss 
in the tbmd quarter has been, tecovered- 


It has been pointed out by competent 
observers that the present business 
depression differs radically from that of 
1921, in that while money was practically 
unobtainable at almost any price in the 
former period, to-day it is positively going 
begging, and may be borrowed at less 
than two per cent, in the United States. 
This fact is significant, indeed it is vital 
to any consideration of the immediate 
future, for sooner or later it must bring 
with it its own remedy. While the so- 
called “ psychological ” explanation of 
the depression phase of the economic cycle 
does not explain everything, at least it 
does explain a good deal. In the last 
analysis, the world is suffering to-day 
from a surfeit of good things. It spent 
recklessly in the past few years, and to 
supply the demand a vast number of 
commodities were produced and manu- 
factured and sold with greatest ease. 
The fault lay not so much in over- 
production, but in “ over-buying ,” and 
the world is suffering to-day from what 
we may, perhaps, be permitted to call a 
severe attack of indigestion. But such 
evils pass, and when the need to replenish 
comes, the depression will pass. 


OF SUBSIDIARY SERIES. 


KINGDOM. 

GOLD MOVEMENTS TO AND FROM THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. £000. 



1926 

1927 

1928 j 

1929 

1950 

January ... 

— 251 

— 16 1 

4- 3945 

— 197 

+3953 

February 

+ 1387 

— 1180 i 

4- 21 

™ 1424 

+1071 

March 

+ 1058 

+ 401 ! 

- 149 

4- 1680 

+4794 

April 

- 259 

+ 2211 

4* 2403 

4" 4660 . ■ 

+7126 

May ..u-.. 

4- 2646 

— 1545 

-j- 2320 

4* 6021 

-6628 

June 

+ 1151 

— 1140 

4- 8466 

— 7085 i 

+ 73 

July ...... 

+ 1768 

4* 699 

4- 2106 

—14347 ' 

-4438 

August ... 

4- 3211 

— 586 

-f 1244 ■ 

— 6617 

+2458 

S^pFttiber 

4- 159 

— 770 

- 4762 

— 5615 

- 548 • 

October ... 

- 3518 

+ 671 

- 5233 

4* 1346 

+3227*. 

November 

4- ■ 543' ' 

- 1212 

- 5088 

+ 2315 


December 

I. -r- 1624 

4- 1252. . 

r-.6594 . 

4-12035 . 



627l'' 

‘.— •1216 

i 1321 ' 

— 8228 

+11,088^ 


^ToQct, 22nd. 


Town Clearings increased seasonally 
in September but the Country and Pro- 
vincial figuresreflect increasingdepression. 
New Capital Issues were small, as is usual 
in September. Bankers’ Advances again 
declined and are now ^58 Mn. less than 
the maximum reached in July, 1929. 

Prices and Wages.— -The fall in com- 
modity prices continued in September, 
and there was no slackening in the rate of 
the movement. The Board of Trade 
index declined by i’8% and the Statist 
index by i’5%. The decline continued 
in the early part of October, and despite 
occasional rallies the position of many 
important commodities is still weak. 

The downward pressure on retail 
prices is offsetting seasonal increases, but 
the advantage so far is confined to food- 
stuffs. The latest cost of living figure is 
below the corresponding figure for 

1929. 

There are no wage changes to record. 

Trade and Output. — The values of 
external trade in September were nearly 
the same as in August. In view of the 
low totals for these months the absence 
of change is no great matter for encour- 
agement. In the same way the statistics 
of output of coal, iron and steel contrast 
very unfavourably with those of a twelve- 
month before. 

The slight reduction in the amount of 
shipping laid up in U.K. ports is less than 


the normal seasonal decline, and the 
total reflects the great depression in 
trade. 


SHIPPING laid up in U.K. PORTS. 

Net Tonnage (OOP’s). 


1st of Month j 

i 1927 
j Brit. For. 

1928 

Brit. For. 

1929 

Brit. For. 

1930 

Brit. For. 

January ... 

553 

12 

359 

12 : 

312 

18 

347 

6 

April 

223 

12 

349 

14 

233 

3 ! 

884 

8 

July 

414 

6 

492 

4 

377 

4 

918 

1 

October ... 

267 

6 

412 

3 

260 

6 

876 

9 


The estimated cost of buildings for 
which plans were approved in the third 
quarter of 1930 was 16,872,000, as com- 
pared with ^16,218^,000 in the same 
quarter of 1929. A large decline in the 
total for factories and workshops was 
offset by an increase for churches, schools 
and public buildings, a movement pro- 
bably connected with efforts of public 
authorities to relieve unem.ployment. 
Judging from the unemployment figure for 
building and construction, activity in the 
industry has been considerably reduced. 

Unemployment. — Apart from very 
slight seasonal improvements in coal 
and cotton, unemployment continued to 
increase during September. All the 
nine districts showed a worsening, and 
subsequently the Live Register figures 
indicate a further increase. 

LIVE REGISTER 1930. OOO’s. 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Sept. 22 

1556 

554 

2110 

„ 29 . 

1595 

566 

2162 

Get. 6 

1615 

561 

2176 

„ 13 

1631 

... 558 

. 2189 


FINANCE, trade AND INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1930. 


T he serious nature of the depression 
is evident from the statistics for 
the third quarter, which reflect the 
progressive decline over the year. Falling 
prices affect the comparability of the 
figures relating to values, but the statistics 
of quantities, particularly those for pro- 
duction and exports, leave no doubt 
concerning the severity of the slump. 

Finance. — The index number of in- 
dustrial securities was fairly steady over 


the quarter as a whole, since the fall in 
August was recovered in September. But 
a renewed decline has set in subsequently 
and the figure for mid-October is the 
lowest for the year. The index is now 
back to the levels for 1926. Correspond- 
ing movements have occurred in the 
speculative index. The index number 
for fixed interest securities has risen to a 
level not attained since February, 1925: 
Town clearings reflect the comparative 
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stagnation in financial business. Provin- 
cial clearings, which are more representa- 
tive of trade and industry, have declined 
by 20 % compared with the third quarter 
of 1929. This is more than can be 
attributed to the fall in prices, even if a 
wholesale index relating mainly to food 
and raw materials is applicable to the 
internal transactions covered by the 
clearing figures. 

New capital issues were approximately 
equal in total to those of the third quarter 
of 1929, but very much less than in the 
corresponding period of 1928. 

The totals for the year to date 
compare as follows — 

NEW CAPITAL ISSUES. £Mn. 


First 9 mos. 

1927 .. 

.. 1928 .. 

. 1929 .. 

1930 

For home 

125 .. 

. 154 .. 

. 142 .. 

. 93 

,, abroad 

77 .. 

115 .. 

82 .. 

- 77 


202 

269 

224 

170 


Bankers’ Advances continued the 
decline which set in after the first 
quarter, but recently this decline has 
been offset by an expansion of investments 
and not in discounts. Net recorded gold 
movements at the Bank resulted in a loss 
of £2^ Mn. in the quarter, but this 
has subsequently been recovered. The 
reserve, which now has to support a 
lower price level, is quite adequate. 
Money rates have remained very easy 
and a lower Bank rate may be justified 
when the autumn period has been passed. 

Prices and Wages. — The index num- 
bers of wholesale prices fell by about 4% 
over the quarter, the food group declining 
by approximately 3% and the materials 
group by 5%. Compared with Septem- 
ber, 1929, the Statist general wholesale 
index shows a fall of I9’4% and the Board 
of Trade index a fall of i4‘9%. On the 
pre-war basis, 1913 average = 100, the 
Statist index for September, 1930, is io6’8, 
and the Board of Trade index ii5'5. 

The following figures show the yearly 
averages of the general wholesale indices 
since the war. 

GENERAL WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX, 1913=100. 


Board Board 

Statist of Trade Statist of Trade 


1920 

... 295 

... 307 

1925 

... 160 

... 159 

1921 

... 182 

... 197 

1926 

... 148 

... 148 

1922 

... 154 

... 159 

1927 

... 144 

... 141 

1923 

... 152 

... 159 1 

1928 

... 141 

... 140 

1924 

... 164 

... 166 

1929 

... 136 

... 136 


A recovery to the level of 1929 would 
entail a rise of from 18 to 27% according 
to the choice of index. Even if the possi- 
bility of such a recovery is entertained, 
the process would be slow. The move- 
ments in the period covering the 1907 
depression may be of interest in this 
connection. The price maximum in that 
particular cycle was reached in May, 1907, 
and the minimum in Feb., 1909, and the 
extent of the fall was 13%. The level of 
May, 1907, was not reached again until 
Feb., 1912, and it should be remembered 
that the general trend of prices in that 
period was upwards. The relevant 
figures are as follows: 

STATIST INDEX NUMBER. Av. 1867-77=100. 

May, 1907 ... 82-4 Feb., 1909 ... 71-9 Feb., 1912 ... 82 9 

There was no significant change in the 
cost of living over the third quarter but 
compared with a year ago there has been 
a fall of about 6%. No change has 
occurred in the wage index and the move- 
ment over the year is less than i%. 

Trade and Output. — The value of 
retained imports was 1 6% less than in the 
third quarter of 1929 and with correction 
for the fall in prices this indicates only 
a slight fall in the volume. Analysis of 
the volume by categories shows that 
imports of foodstuffs have not declined, 
but in the case of raw materials it was 
substantially less than a year ago with 
wool as the only important commodity 
showing an increase. As a purchaser this 
country is obtaining the full benefit of the 
fall in prices. The value of retained im- 
ports classified as wholly or mainly manu- 
factured was £^o Mn. in the third quarter 
compared with ^65 Mn.in the corresponding 
period of 1929. The comparatively small 
percentage decrease suggests increased 
quantities in this category, but, as has been 
pointed out before, petrol bulks largely in 
this group and the trend in the consump- 
tion of this commodity overrides the 
depression. Generally the quantities of 
manufactured imports show only a slight 
decrease, but iron and steel imports have 
declined considerably and there is a very 
large drop in the number of imported 
motor cars and chassis. 


In exports the decline in value com- 
pared \^ ith the third quarter of 1929 was 
26%, much more than can be explained by 
the fall in prices, particularly since it is 
certain that the prices of our exports have 
not declined- to the extent shown by the- 
wholesale index. The monthly value of 
exports is now less than in 1913 and the 
volume is probably less than two thirds. 
The quantity figures of leading exports 
for the year and the quarter reveal the 
extent of the decline. 

CHIEF EXPORTS. 



First 9 months.. 

Third Quarter. 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Ooul : (Mn, tons) : 

3? 

44 

42 

12*4 

16*0 

13-2 

Iron and Steel (000 tons ) 3126 

3274 

2520 

998 

1033 

723 

Machinery „ ,, ... 

426 

416 

367 

134 

135 

112 

(jotton Yarn (Mn. ibs.) 

126 

126 

102 

38 

41 

29 

Cotton Piece GoodvS 







(Mn. sq. yds.) 2911 

2848 

1996 

978 

914 

608 

Woollen and Worstexl 







Tissues (Mn. sq, yds.) 

133 

122 

89 

50 

46 

31 

Jute Piece Goods „ ... 

139 

130 

86 

45 

47 

24 


Examination of the figures for exports 
to certain countries which are known to 
be affected by political or economic 
troubles reveals the severe repercussions 
on British trade. In the first 9 months 
of this year exports of cotton piece goods 
to Brazil amounted to 7 Mn. sq. yds. 
compared with 35 Mn. and 38 Mn. in the 
two previous years, for woollens and worsted 
the figure is about one quarter of the 
normal takings. Reductions of the same 
order have occurred in the China textile 
trade, although it is asserted that here 
the explanation is the high level of stocks 
which can be drawn upon rather than any 
new unfavourable development in that 


area. In various lines exports to India 
show reductions in volume ranging from 
30 to 50%. British exports to Australia 
have not shrunk to the same extent as the 
curtailment of total imports into that 
country. Exports to the Argentine have 
also been maintained in fair volume. 

The output of coal, iron, steel, and 
the total of shipping tonnage commenced 
all show a heavy decline. The Produc- 
tion index, which had registered a serious 
fall in the second quarter, fell to a very 
low figure in the third. Compared with 
the third quarter of 1929 the index has 
declined by 18%. Quarterly figures are 
not yet available for other countries but 
production indices for Germany and the 
U.S.A. show declines of 22% and 25% 
respectively between the summer months 
of 1929 and 1930. 

Unemployment increased almost unin- 
terruptedly over the quarter and on 
September 23rd the number of insured 
workers unemployed, males and females, 
was 2,188,000. To allow for changes 
introduced into the Insurance Act this 
year the corresponding figure for Septem- 
ber, 1929, should be raised by 4%, and the 
comparable total would be 1,256,000., 
The percentage figure for unemployment 
at the end of the quarter was i8'i for 
the whole country, the district figures 
ranging from 8‘ I in the South-East to 
27’7 in the North-West, Wales and 
Northern Ireland. 


TABLE A. NET IMPORTS OF RAW JIATEKIALS (EXCLUDING RUBBER) AND CERTAIN PARTLY 
MANUFACTURED GOODS. DECLARED VALUES. £Mii. 



1924. 

Quarterly 

Average. 


Quarters. 


Quarters. 


Quarters. 


Quarters. 


Pig iron, etc. 

Copper, tin, lead, zinc 

Yams 

Leather 


Minerals (non-metals) ... 

Iron Ore 

Other Metals 

Wood 

Oil Seeds, &c 

Hides 

Paper Materials 

Sill ... 

Other Textiles (except 
Cotton and Wool) 

Cotton 

Wool 


both groups and 
miscellaneous ... ... 


1’otal, excl. cotton and wool 



tABLB fe. SXpORTBD MANUFACTtrEBS—DECLAHED VALUES. £Mn. 



1924 

Qrly. 

Av. 

1927 

'Quarters. 

3 4 

1 

1928 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1 

1929 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

'■'1 

19B0 

Quarters. 

2 a 

Coke 

1'6 

1-0 

1-0 

•9 

•7 

-9 

1-1 

1*1 

-8 

1-1 

1-2 

1-0 

■ *6 

•9 

Earthenware 

3*2 

■ 5*2 

3-4 , 

3-0 . 

3-3 

3-4 

34 

3-1 

3-5 

3-7 

3-7 

3-3 

■■ , 3*1 

3-0 

Iron & Steel 

18-5 

17-5 

17-9 

16-6 

16-8 

15-7 

17-6 

17-3 

16-7 

16*3 

17-6" 

15-4 

13*3 

11-9 

Other Metals 

3-9 

4-9 

5-0 

4-4 

4-5 

3-8 

5-7 

4-4 

4-6 

4*6 

4*6 

3-7 

3*0 

2*6 

Cutlery 

, 2-2 

2-1 

2-4 

2-1 

2-3 

2-2 

2-5 

2-1 

2-3 

2*4 

2-5 

: 2-0 

1-9 

1-8 

Electrical Goods... 

2*7 

2*9 

3-1 

3-0 

2-9 

2-8 

2-9 

2-8 

3*3 

3*2 

3-8 

3 * 3 . 

2*9 

3*1 

Machinery 

11-2 

12-0 

14-1 

13-7 

13-9 

12-7 

13-6 

13-3 

13-5 

15*3 

14-3 

13*0 

12*0 

11-0 

Wood ... 

•5 

•6 

•7 

-6 

•6 

•6 

-8 

•6 

•8 

*7 

•9 

. ■ ;6 

•5 

•6 

Cotton 

49-8 

36-7 

59-2 

39-2 

33-8 

36-0 

36-3 

37-6 

32-9 

34*1 

30*9 

30*3 

21*6 

19-5 

Wool 

17-0 

15-8 

14-6 

15-6 

12-6 

16-0 

12-7 

14-8 

11-1 

15-3 

11-6 

12*2 

7*2 

9-7 

Silk , ! 

•5 

-7 

'7 

•6 

•6 

*6 

-6 

*5 

•5 

•5 

•6 

•4 

4 . 

•4 

Other 'I'extiles ... 

6*9 

6-7 

T1 

7-6 

7-0 

7-3 

7-5 

6-7 

6-5 

7-0 

6-6 

5*9 

4*9 

4-6 

Apparel 

: 7-5 

7-2 

6-9 

: 6-7 

5-8 

7-2 

6-6 

6-3 

54 

7-2 

. 6-7 

5*8 

4-3 

5-3 

Chemicals 

6*4 

5-6 

6-3 

6-3 

6-5 

6-0 

6-5 

6-4 

6*4 

6-2 

7*7 

6*2 

5*6 

5-1 

Oils ... 

2-2 

2-2 

2-4 

2-3 

2T 

1-8 

2-7 

2-1 

2*1 

2-1 

2-2 

2*1 

1-9 

1*8 

Leather ... ... 

1-8 

2-2 

2-6 

2-5 

24 

2-3 

2-1 

1-7 

1*9 

2-1 

2-1 

' 1*5 

1-5 

1*2 

Paper ... 

2‘3 

2-2 

2-6 

2-3 

24 

2-2 

24 

2-2 

2*3 

2-5 

2-8 

2-3. 

2*1 

2*1 

Vehicles 

6-7 

TT 

10-5’'^ 

10-3-^ 

11-0^^ 

11-9'=^ 

12-7'^ 

12-3-'^ 


12-5^ 

11-7* 

11*0« 

15-2’^ 

11*6'^ 

Rubber ... 

1-5 

•8t 

•8t 

-8-1- 

1-Ot 

•8t 

•8t 

-81- 

•91* 

•9t 

•8t 

•81* 

-7t 

*7t 

Total, including Miscel- 
laneous 

154-7 

141-1 

151-8 

147-2 

139-4 

144-6 

147-5 

145-1 

138*9 

146-2 

143-6 

128*4 

110*3 

104-8 


* Including rubber tyres. i Excluding rubber tyres. 


IRON AND STEEL STATISTICS FOR U.K. 000 tons. 


j • PIG-mON. 

CRUDE STEEL. 

EXPORTS OF 
1RON& STEEL. 



Produc- 

tion 

+ Im- 
ports 

-Ex- 

ports 

“Home 

Cons’mp- 

tion 

% Imports 
to Home 
Consump- 
tion 

Pro- 

duction 

♦Im- 

ports 

Home 

Con- 

sumption 

% Imports ' 
to Home 
Con- 
sumption 

Semi- 

Finished 

Finished 

1913 1 

Qrly. 

aver’ge 

2565 

46 

CO 

2375 

1-9 

1916 

215 

2131 

10 


209 

751 


Quart’r 










i 

. ' 


1923 : 

1 

3745 

41 

228 

1658 

2-6 

2144 

138 

2282 

6*0 

512;,, '■ 

1144 


2 

2059 

28 

211 

1876 

1-5 

2338 

141 

2479 

6*7 

f 


3 

1813 

21 

137 

1697 

1-2 

1902 

140 

2052 

6-8 

i 

567 

1161 


4 

1821 

11 

149 

1883 

*6 

2105 

133 

2238 

6*9 

I 

1924 

1 

1918 

66 

101 

1883 

3*6 

2279 

228 

2507 

9*1 ; 

1 

481 

■ ■ 

1212 


2 

1877 

86 

165 

1798 

4*8 

2173 

296 

2469 

12-0 ! 

i 


3 

1774 

50 

96 

1728 

2*9 

1862 

256 

2118 

12-1 

f 

460 

1081 


4 

1750 

87 

124 

1713 

5*1 

3902 

302 

2204 

13*7 1 


1925 

1 

1724 

83 

124 

1683 

4*9 

1942 

286 

2228 

12-8 


181 

689 


2 

1655 

61 

109 

1606 

3*8 

1835 

290 

2125 

13*6 


179 

572 


3 , 

1386 

60 

87 

1359 

4-4 

1708 

276 

1984 

13-9 i 


188 

676 


4 

1471 

60 

147 

1384 

4*3 

1913 

306 

2219 

13*8 


204 

662 

1926 

1 

1604 

70 

156 

1538 

4*6 

2128 

296 

2424 

12*2 


227 

704 


2 

670 

63 

74 

649 


. 741 

277 

1018 

..'..'r,'— 


170 

582 


1:. 3 

44 

109 

53 

100 

■ 

180 

444 

! 624 . 



98 

408 



124 

246 

13 

356 

■ « — 

511 , 

544 

i 1055 ; 

■■ — . . . 1 


86 

409 

1927 

i'" l,:."' 

1688 

204 

40 

1852 

■ , 

2507 

':562'' 

'■ 1 

3069>-".| 



213 

564 


2 

2051 

180 

70 

2161 

8*3 

2482 

391 

' .2873. . 

13*6 i 


298 

755 


1 3 

1835 

108 

74 

1867 

5*8 

2107 

356 

2463 I 

14*4 


252 ; 

768 


i 4 

1731 

74 

92 

1713 

4*3 

2003 

375 

2376 

15*7 


241 

782 

1928 

1 1 

1704 

45 

90 

1659 

2*7 

2184 

329 

2513 ‘ 

13-1 


219 

; 734 


2 

1718 

22 

102 

1638 

1*4 

2105 

287 

2392 

: 12*0 

< 

246 

1 702 


3 

1561 

16 

89 

1488 

T1 

2034 

252 

2286 

1 11*0 

i 

243 

I 652 


4 

1628 

9 

116 

i 1621 

0*6 

2202 

277 

2479 

f 11*2 


272 

; 720 

1929 

1 

1674 

24 

117 

1581 

1*6 

2404 

200 

2604 

7*6 


265 

i 737 


2 

1924 

20 

130 

1814 

0*9 

2483 

268 

2751 1 

9.7 


237 

1 692 


3 

2018 

29 

106 

1941 

1*5 

2406 

252 

2658 

9*5 


250 

! 653 


4 

1963 

44 

103 

1904 

2*4 

2366 

270 

2636 

10-2 


258 

; 716 

1930 

1 

1923 

66 

91 

1898 

3*4 

2374 

334 

j 2708 

. 12*3 


225 

i 647 


2 

1797 

62 

72 

1787 

3*5 

1988 

245 

1 2233 

' 10-9 


159 

! 567 


3 

1 

1328 

62 

52 

1337 

4*6 

1653 

118 

, 1771 

6-7 


150 

1 506 


♦Blooms, Billets, Sb^ and Tinplate Bars. 


SUMMARY OF QUARTERLY STATISTICS 


BANK CLEABINGS : 

; Town {ex Metropolitan) ... 
Conntrj^ ... 

Provincial (11 Towns) ' ... 
BANKERS’ ADVANCES : 

Average for Quarter 

NEW CAPlTAIi ISSUES in Gt. 
Britain: 

All ... ... 

For United Kingdom... 
IMPORTS RETAINED : 

Food, Drink and Tobacco ... 
Materials : 

Partly Manufactured 
Cotton ... ... 

Other ... ... ... 

Total ... 

Wholly Manufactured Goods 
Total Retained Imports 
EXPORTS, BRITISH: 
Materials 

Manufactures — Cotton ... 

other... 

Total British Exports 
EXCESS OF IMPORTS : 

Goods and Bullion ... ... 


TONNAGE OF SHIPS (with 
canoes): 

Entered from abroad... ... 
Cleared for abroad ... ... 


PRODUCTION: 

Coal (13 weeks) 

Pig-iron (3 months) ... 
Steel „ „ 

Shipbuilding (commenced) 


INDEX OF PRODUCTION: 
Bulletin % of 1924 
Board of Trade ,, 


£ Mn. £ Mn. £ Mn. 


122 122 135 


0000 Tons 


0000 Tons 

6328 6536 5792 5638 6154 

173 170 172 156 163 

200 218 211 203 220 

000 Tons 

377 342 1 279 | 245 1 432 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4 th 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 


£Mn. 

£ Mb. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

10318 

9514 

9941 

10166 

764 

769 

757 

790 

427 

387 

386 

399 

968 

980 

979 

971 

114*2 

81*3 

28*4 

29*7 

69*0 

55*1 

17*6 

17*8 

125 

120 

126 

139 

11 

13 

12 

14 

25 

15 

9 

24 

63 

53 

63 

54 

89 

80 

74 

92 

60 

66 

65 

65 

278 

268 

268 

299 

19 

21 

19 

20 

38 

33 

34 

31 

107 

107 

112 

113 

181 

178 

185 

186 

92 

95 

65 

125 


0000 Tons 


1316 

1589 

1775 

1590 

1553 

1728 

1863 

1723 


0000 Tons 


6813 

6265 

6284 

6701 

167 

192 

202 

196 

240 

248 

241 

237 


000 'I 

.’ons 


362 

428 

360 

499 

108*3 

111*0 

108*2 

114*8 

110*5 

112*0 

110*6 

113*9 


1930 1 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. • 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£ Mn 

10292 

9782 

9529 

771 

742 

720 

385 

333 

311 

973 

962 

938 

69*5 

72*4 

28*0 

36*3 

37*4 

19*0 

114 

108 

107 

11 

10 

9 

16 

9 

5 

51 

43 

42 

78 

62 

56 

64 

65 

60 

259 

233 

225 

19 

16 

15 

30 

22 

19 

98 

88 

86 

164 

141 

136 

106 

94 

87 ' 

( 

)000 Tons 

i 

1392 

1659 

1 1756 * 

1610 

1656 

1738 

( 

X)00 Ton! 


7014 

5911 

5634 

192 

180 

133 

237 

199 

165 


000 Tons 


427 

1 230 

j 161 

109*6 

100*9 

89*8 

110*9 

103*4 



* Except Bankers’ Advances for which mean weekly averages are given. 


INDEX NUMBERS. 
Percentage of 1924 level.* 


PRICES OF COMMODITIES- 
General — Board of Trade ... 

Statist 

Materials — Board of Trade... 

Siaiiat 

Food-Board of Trade 

Statist 

Retail — Food 

Cost of Living 

Wage Rates ... 

PRICES OF SECURITIES- 

Industrials 

Speculative 
Fixed interest ... 

SHORT MONEY 


Last month 
Last day ... 

Last month 
Last day ... 

Last month 
Last day ... 

Last day ... 


84'5 84-6 

87 89 

81T 81T 

88 86 

90*8 91*4 

86 93 

95 91 

96 94 : 


1928 

2nd 3rd 

Qr- Qr. 


86-8 82*8 
88 84 

81*3 79*8 

86 84 

94*7 88*7 

92 84 

92 92 

94 95 


4th 1st 

Qr> Qr. 


83*1 84*4 

85 87 

80*0 81-2 

84 87 

89*1 90*3 

86 86 

93 88 

95 92*5 


Fortnight after end 1 100*5 | 100 100 99*5 99*6 99'5 ' 


1929 

2nd 5rd 
Qr. Qr. 


81*6 81*7 

81 81 

79*1 79*5 : 

80*5 79*6 I 

86*2 85*8 ! 

83*6 83 

87*5 91*5 ! 

92 94*5 ^ 


19 ^ 

2nd j 3rd 
Qr. I Qr. 


216 239 241 249 269 242 232 228 212 211 198 186 

194 196 190 210 217 207 210 202 184 192 172, 152 

80*4 81*6 81*6 80*4 82-1 79*1 78*1 76*5 77*7 82*2 81'*7 82*5 

124 124 120 129 125 X58 160 189 136 82 69 65 







Value of chief articles exported in the Third Quarters of 1929 and 1930 to the 

principal countries concerned. 


■ 3rd Or. 

1929 1930 

£000 ■' ' 

6927 

2384 

172 

117 

771 

206 

2144 

1186 

434 

340 

398 

288 

3108 

1658 

25081 1 

3171 


225 

168 

132 

903 

476 , 

84 

59 

294 

269 

1389 

846 

2838 

1781 

70 

52 



670 

576 

267 

216 

288 

219 

300 

268 

316 

243 

766 

494 

794 

453 

416 

222 

852 

299 

180 

145 

1187 

792 

301 

203 

242 

66 

145 

127 

943 

615 

1940 

1147 

9606 

6085 

— 

151 

430 

209 

40 

17 

138 

104 

179 

122 

62 

64 

390 

320 

1239 

826 

697 

484 

71 

14 

243 

223 

147 


990 1 

763 

2W8 

1597 

. 348 

340 

. 206 

144 

. 213 

152 

. 521 

366 

940 

662 

. 392 

390 

... ,'122' 

78 

.. 90 

80 

.. 724 

193 


388 

1551 

739 

99 

100 

.. 180 

134 

76 

i 65 

60£ 

i 472 

... 14£ 

! 131 

lOOS 

1 702 



3rd Qr. 1 


1929 

1930 


£000 1 

POTTERY, Etc, 



U.S.A. ... ... 

212 

138 

Brazil ^ 

63 

37 

Argentine ^ .... 

British S. Africa 

99 

65 

79 

48 

British India • 

61 

39 

Australia... . , ' 

230 

124 

New Zealand 

115 

109 

Canada ... 

265 

198 

Other Countries 

544 

451 


1654 

1223 

PIG IRON & FERRO ALLOYS 



Belgium 

143 

51 

France 

90 

42 

Italy 

40 

36 

U.S.A. ... 

66 

45 

Other Countries 

348 

195 


687 

369 

PLATES & SHEETS (not 



coated). 



Japan 

307 

50 

British India ... 

132 

78 

Australia & New Zealand ... 

210 

109 

Other Countries 

675 

523 


1324 

760 

GALVANISED SHEETS. 



Dutch B. Indies 

77 

39 

Argentine, Uruguay ... 

65 

56 

British W. Africa 

86 

73 

British S. Africa 

254 

100 

British India ... 

563 

208 

Australia... 

341 

106 

New Zealand ... 

139 

87 

Other Countries 

866 

677 


Isgo 

1246 

To S. Ireland 

81 

80 


SHKITS (Tinned, etc.) 

Norway ... 

Germany... ... ... 

NetlierlandiB ■ ... 

Franoe ... 

Spain 

Italy ... ... 

Dutch E. Indies 
China (with Hong Kong) 

Japan ... 

Brazil 

Argentine 
British India... 

Straits Setts, and Malay 

Australia 

Canada 

Other Countries 


147 

70 

214 

134 

121 

118 

97 
87 

185 

78 

126 

144 

98 
250 
123 
739 



2731 

2336 

COPPER MANUFACTURES 
Egypt 

British India 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Other Countries 

8 

96 

57 

66 

352 

20 

94 

27 

99 

231 


579 

471 

TIN (Blocks, etc.) 

Sweden 

Germany... 

Franoe ... 

U.S.A 

Canada 

Other Countries 

59 

180 

188 

884 

30 

379 

47 

23 

99 

161 

69 

167 


1720 

566 


29 

106 

169 

81 

133 

88 

87 

163 

112 

90 

104 

40 

44 

238 

129 

723 



3rd Qr. 


1929 1930 


£000 

RAIL LOCOMOTIVES (Steam 



and other) 



Argentine 

174 

90 

Rest of S. America 

87 

41 

British S. Africa 

48 

71 

British India 

321 

176 

Other Countries 

184 

329 


814 

707 

MACHINERY (Electrical). 



Europe 

278 

302 

S. America 

156 

124 

S. Africa 

119 

93 

British India 

292 

271 

Australia... 

200 

191 

Other Countries ... ... 

419 

495 


1464 

1476 

MACHINERY (Prime Movers, 



not electrical). 



Russia ... 

41 

45 

France 

18 

28 

Spain 

24 

18 

Rest of Europe 

349 

43 

S. America 

98 

67 

British S. Africa 

54 

50 

British India and Ceylon 

276 

203 

Straits Settlements ... 

40 

17 

Australia 

67 

69 

Other Countries 

347 

330 


1314 

870 

TEXTILE MACHINERY. 



Russia 

269 

164 

Germany 

162 

100 

Netherlands 

126 

130 

France 

206 

173 

Rest of Europe 

610 

361 

China 

178 

193 

Japan 

287 

99 

U.kA 

139 

60 

S. America 

150 

52 

British India ... 

732 

622 

Australia ... ... 

74 

59 

Other Countries 

197 

80 


3030 

2073 

COTTON YARN. 



Norway, Sweden, Denmark ... 

149 

141 

Germany and Poland ... 

1700 

1274 

Netherlands 

622 

273 

Belgium 

199 

143 

France ... ... 

156 

127 

Switzerland 

349 

192 

Bulgaria ... ... ... ... 

41 

30 

Roumania 

96 

118 

U.S.A 

161 

42 

Brazil ... ... ... 

78 

66 

Argentine 

55 

36 

British India 

549 

176 

Australia 

146 

93 

Canada 

80 

52 

Other Countries 

666 

452 


4947 

3205 

COTTON PIECE GOODS. 



Norway, Sweden, Denmark... 

478 

455 

Germany... 

307 

264 

Netherlands 

376 

199 

Switzerland 

377 

243 

- Turkey ... 

346 

130 

Rest of Europe ... 

914 

802 

- Dutch E. Indies 

783 

399 

China (with Hong Kong) 

1359 

237 

;;,U.B.A.^ 

647 

219 

Peru & Chile ... 

660 

291 


126 

93 

Argentine, Uruguay ... ... 

1617 

1185 


318 

155 


703 

548 

“ British B. Africa ... 

1750 

1366 

Foreign W* k B. Africa 

566 

406 


Cotton Piece Goom~-continiied\ 

India & Ceylon 

Iraq 

Straits Settlements & Malay 

States 

Australia 

New Zealand ... 

Canada 

•Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

WOOL TOPS k WOESTED 
YAKN. 

Sweden ... 

Germany 

Japan ... 

Canada ... 

Other Countries 


To S. Irelandf 


Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Italy ... 

Other European Countries 

China 

Japan . 

U.B.A. 

Chile and Peru 

Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine 
British S. Africa 

Australia 

New Zealand ... 

Canada ... 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

LINEN PIECE GOODS. 

U.S.A 

Cuba 

Brazil and Argentine ... 
Australia and Now Zealand , 

Canada 

Other Countries 


APPAREL. 
British S. Africa 
Australia 
New Zealand ... 

Canada 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 
British S. Africa 
;^New .Zealand , ; •: ' 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

leather.';"';'''"' 

Germany 

France 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 
PAPER. 

Foreign Countries 
British India ... 

Australia and New Zealand . 
Other British Posseseions 


"t Yarn only. 


SUMMARY OF QUARTERLY STATISTICS. 



1027 

1928 

1929 

1930 j 

TOTAES.^ 

4th 

Qr. 

Ist 

Qr. 

2ad 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. ■ 

:/ BANK CLEARINGS : 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£ Mn. 

£ Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£-Mn. 

£Md. 

£Mii. 

£Mn. 

■ Town: (ex Metropolitan) ... 

9541 

9857 

10080 

9371 

10003 

10316 

9514 

9941 

10166 

10292 

9782 

9529 

Country ... 

763 

770 

757 

736 

776 

764 

769 

757 

790 

771 

742 

720 

, Frovinoial (11 Towns) 

449 

448 

414 

391 

420 

427 

387 

386 

399 

386 

333 

311 

BANKERS’ ADVANCES : 













Average for Quarter... 

916 

923 

934 

932 

942 

968 

980 

979 

971 

973 

962 

938 

NEW CAPITAL ISSUES in Gt. 













Britain : 













■ AH ■ ■ ; ... ... 

112-9 

103*4 

99*3 

66*6 

93-5 

114*2 

81*5 

*28*4 

29*7 

69*5 

72*4 

28*0 

For United Kingdom... 

51-5 

55*5 

61*8 

37*2 

64*7 

69*0 

55*1 

17*5 

17*8 

36*3 

37*4 

19*0 

IMPORTS RETAINED : ■ 













Food, Drink and Tobacco ... 

142 

125 

122 

122 

135' 

125 

120 

126 

139 

114 

108 

107 

' Materials: 













Partly Manufactured 

13 

13 

12 

11 

12 

11 

13 

12 

14 

11 

10 

9 

Cotton ... 

17 

18 

20 

12 

26 

25 ■ 

15 

9 

24 

16 

9 

6 

Other ... ... 

53 

58 

44 

46 

46 

53 

53 

53 

54 

51 

43 

42 

Total ... 

83 

89 

76 

69 

83 

89 

80 

74 

92 

78 

62 

56 

Wholly Manufactured Goods 

61 

60 

60 

81 

61 

60 

66 

65 

65 

64 

65 

60 

Total Retained Imports ... 

287 

277 

261 

257 

282 

278 

268 

268 

299 

259 

233 

225 

EXPORTS, BRITISH : 













Materials 

19 

18 

18 

16 

19 

19 

21 

19 

20 

19 

16 

15 

Manufactures— Cotton 

39 

39 

34 

36 

36 

38 

33 

34 

31 

50 

22 

19 

Other... 

113 

108 

106 

109 

111 

107 

107 

112 

113 

98 

88 

86 

Total British Exports 

191 

182 

173 

180 

188 

181 

178 

185 

186 

164 

141 

136 

EXCESS OF IMPORTS : 













Goods and Bullion ... 

95 

80 

100 

80 

82 

92 

95 

55 

125 

106 

94 

87 

TONNAGE OF SHIPS (with 













canoes) : 



0000 Tons 



0000 Tons 


0000 Tons 

Entered from abroad ... ... 

1509 

1349 

1541 

1596 

1549 

1316 

1589 

1775 

1590 

1392 

1659 

1756 * 

Cleared for abroad ... 

1552 

1511 

1606 

1692 

1636 

1653 

1728 

1863 

1723 

1610 

1656 

1738 

PRODUCTION: 



0000 Tons 



0000 Tons 


1 0000 Tons 

Coal (13 weeks) 

6328 

6536 

5792 

5638 

6154 

6815 

6265 

6284 

6701 

7014 

5911 

5634 

Pig-iron (3 months) ... 

173 

170 

172 

156 

163 

167 

192 

202 

196 

192 

180 

133 

Steel „ „ 

200 

218 

211 

203 

220 

240 

248 

241 

237 

257 

199 

165 




OOO ions 



000 Tons 



000 Tons 

Shipbuilding (oominenced) ... 

377 

342 

279 

245 

432 

362 

428 

360 

499 

427 

1 230 

161 

INDEX OF PRODUCTION: 













Bulletin % of 1924 ... 

107*4 

105*7 

103*7 

95*4 

105*2 

108*3 

lll'O 

108*2 

114*8 

109*6 

100*9 

89*8 

Board of Trade „ 


109*3 

103*6 

100*2 

108*4 

110*5 

112*0 

110*6 

113*9 

110*9 

103*4 



♦ Except Bankers’ Advances for which mean weekly averages are given. 


INDEX NUMBERS. 


Date in 


1927 

1928 



1930 


Percentage of 1924 level.* 


Quarter 


4th 

1st 

2nd 

l_Ird 

4th 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

ist 

2nd 

M 






Qr. 

Qr 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

PRICES OF COMMODITIES— 
















General — Board of Trade 

Last 

month 


84*5 

84*6 

85*8 

82 8 

83*1 

84*4 

81 6 

■■Bl*7^" 

79*7 

74*9 

72*6 

69*5 

Staiui 

Last 

day ... 


87 

89 

88 

84 

85 ■■' 

87 

,;,■■■■■;: 81; 


78*6 

74 

;::■■■:'. 69;^': 

';::;■:■ ■■::65;„ 

Materials — Board of Trade 

^ Last 

month 


81*1 

81*1 

81*3 

79 8 

80*0 

81*2 

■'■■79*i'^''' 

79*5 

77*1 

73*4 

70*4 

67*0 

Siaiist 

'Last 

day ... 

... 

88 

86 

86 

84 

84 

87 

80*5 

79*6 

76 

72 

66*5 

•■':'82., 

Food-Board of Trade 

Last 

month 


90*8 

914 

94*7 

88*7 

89*1 

90-3 

86*2 

85*8 

84*6 

77*7 

76*6 

74*4 

Statist, 

Last 

day ... 

... 

86 

93 

92 

84 

86 

86 

83*5 

83 

81 

76 

72*5 


Retail— Food 

Cost of Living 

Last 

day ... 


95 

91 

92 

92 

:::;-::93:: 

88 

87*5 

91*5 

92 

, ,"■■■'■■■■' J 

84 

83 


If 

II 

... 

96 

94 

94 

95 

95 

92 5 

92 

r';94*6;';; 

•',;:95v 

90 

88*5 

89 


Fortnight after end 

100*5 

100 

100 

99 5 

99*6 

99*6 

99*5 

(■;:'';99:, 

99 

98*6 


98i 

PRICES OF SECURITIES— 
















Industrials 

SpeculatiTe ... 

/ Tmd interest 


»» 

II 

"'.Me';': 

239 

■■■■■'241- 

■^■249.''''j 

269 

242 

232 

■■:^''228'' 

212 

211 

^■■:.-l98;':' 

185 


II 

II 

II 

II 

194 

80*4 

196 

81*6 

190 

210 

80*4 

217 

82-1 

207 

79*1 

210 

78*1 

202 

76*5 

184 

77-7 

192 

82-2 

.,.:'-:172..' 

81*7 

152 

82*5 



»i 

1# 

124 

124 

■■';::;'i2o:::' 

129 

125 

i58 

160 

(■MsM;: 

i 136 

82 

WMi: 

65 


Except lor seoarities wMoh are still on 1013 base. 




3rd Or. 
1929 1930 


3rd Qr. i 
1929 1950 I 


POTTIBY, Em 

U.S.A 

Brazil ^ 

Argentine 
British S. Africa 
British India •... 
Australia... ' 
Now Zealand ... 

Canada 

Other Ooun tries 



1654 

1223 

PIG IRON & FERRO ALLOYS 



Belgium ... 

143 

51 

Franc© ... ... 

90 

42 

Italy ... ’ : 

40 

36 

U.S.A. ... /... , ... ' ... 

66 

45 

Other Countries 

348 

195 


687 

369 

PLATES h SHEETS (not 



coated). 



Japan 

307 

50 

British India ... 

132 

78 

Australia & New Zealand ... 

210 

109 

Other Countries 

675 

523 


1324 

760 

GALVANISED SHEETS.' 



Dutch B. Indies 

77 

39 

Argentine, Uruguay ... 

65 

56 

British W. Africa 

85 

73 

British B. Africa 

254 

100 

British India 

563 

208 

Australia. 

341 

106 

NewZealand ... 

139 

87 

Other Countries 

866 

677 


2390 

1246 

To S. Ireland 

81 

80 

SHEETS (Tinned, etc.) 



Norway 

147 

29 

Germany... ... ... 

70 

106 

Netherlands ... ... , ... 

214 

169 

■ France ... ... ' ... : , ... 

134 

81 

Spain 

121. 

133 

Italy-:" ... ' ■...' ■ ... 

118 

88 

Dutch E. Indies ... ... 

97 

87 

China (with Hong Kong) 

87 

163 

Japan 

185 

112 

Brazil 

78 

90 

Argentine 

126 

104 

British India... 

144 

40 

Straits Setts, and Malay 

98 

44 

Australia 

250 

238 

Canada 

123 

129 

Other Countries 

759 

723 


2731 

2336 

COPPER MANUFACTURES 



Egypt 

8 

20 

British India 

96 

94 

Australia.. 

57 

27 

New Zealand 

66 

99 

Other Countries 

352 

231 


579 

471 

TIN (Blocks, etc.) 



Sweden 

59 

47 

Germany 

180 

23 

Franoe ... 

188 

99 

U.S.A 

884 

161 

Canada 

30 

69 

Other Oounirles 

379 

167 


1720 

568 


— 



^ BAIL LOCOMOTIVES (Steam 

212 138 and other) 

63 37 Argentine 

99 79 Rest of S. America 

65 48 British S. Africa 

61 39 British India ... 

230 124 Other Countries 

115 109 ' 

265 198 

544 451 


MACHINERY (Electrical). 

Europe 

S. America 
S. Africa ... 

British India ... 

Australia 

Other Countries 


MACHINERY (Prime Movers, 
not electrical). 

Russia ... 

France 

Spain 

Rest of Europe ' 

S. America 
British S. Africa 
British India and' Ceylon 
Straits Settlements ... 

Australia 

Other Gountriei 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 

Russia ... 

Germany , 

Netherlands 

France 

Rest of Europe 

China 

Japan 

U.S.A. ^ 

B. America " 

British India ... 
Australia... 

Other Oountriet 


COTTON YARN. ■ ; 

'Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
Germany and Poland ... 

.Netherlands 

Belgium ... 

France 

Switzerland 

Bulgaria 

Ronmania 

U.S.A 

Brazil 

Argentine 

British India 

Australia 

Canada ... 

Other Countries 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Rest of Europe ... 

Dutch E. Indies 
China (with Hong Kong) 

U.S.A 

Peru & Chile 

Brazil 

Arpntine, Uruguay ... 
Colombia.,. 

Egypt ... 

British Sj, W. k E. Africa 
Ponign W. & B. Africa 


Cotton Piece Goods — continued 

India & Ceylon 

174 90 Iraq ... ... ... ... 

87 41 Straits Settlements & Malay 

48 71 States 

321 176 Australia... ... ... 

184 329 New Zealand ... 

Canada 

814 707 Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

WOOL TOPS k WORSTED 
YARN. 

Sweden ... 

Germany... ' ... 

Japan „ ... 

Canada ... 

Other Countries 


To S. Irekiidf 

WOOL & WORSTED TISSUES 
Germany... ... ... ’ 

Netherlands, ... 

Belgium ... 

France 

Italy ... ... 

Other European Countries ... 

China 

Japan 

U.S.A. ... , ... 

Chile and Peru ... 

Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine... 
British S. Africa 
Australia... 

New Zealand ... 

Canada ... ' ' ... , ' , ... 

Other Countries ... ... 


3rd Qr. 

1929 1930 

£000 

6927 

2384 

172 

117 

771 

206 

2144 

1186 

434 

340 

398 

288 

3108 

1658 

25081 

13171 


225 

168 

132 

903 

475 

84 

59 

294 

269 

1389 

846 

2838 

1781 

70 

52 


149 141 

1700 1274 
522 273 

199 143 

156 127 

349 192 

41 30 

96 118 

161 42 

78 66 

i 55 36 

1 649 176 , 

146 93 ! 

80 62 i 

, 666 452 i 


' To, S. Ireland ... ,, ... 

LINEN PIECE' GOODS. ' ' 

U.S.A. ... ' ... 

Cuba ... ^ ... 

Brazil and Argentine 

Australia and New Zealand ... 

Canada 

Other Countries 


APPAREL. 
British S. Africa 
Australia ... 
New Zealand ... 

Canada 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 
British S. Africa 

New Zealand^ 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

LEATHER, 

Germany 

France 

U.S.A. ... ... 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 
PAPER. 

Foreign Countries 

British India 

Australia and New Zealand . 
Other British Possessions , 


670 676 

267 216 

288 219 

300 268 

316 243 

766 494 

794 453 

416 222 

852 299 

180 145 

1187 792 

301 205 

242 66 

145 127 

943 815 

1940 1147 

9606 6085 
— 151 

430 209 

40 17 

138 104 

179 122 

62 54 

I 390 320 

Hm 826 


697 484 

71 14 

243 223 

147 113 


2148 1597 
348 340 


206 144 
213 152 
521 366 




THE PHYSICAL VOLUME OF PRODUCTION. 

T he Index Number of Production less than the ii point fall in the 
for the third quarter of 1930 is 89-8 ; 1930 figures, and we , can only conclude 

this is. II points lower than the that the seasonal movement does not 
figure for the previous quarter and j8 ' wholly account for the ; extent of the 
points lower than the corresponding figure present decline, but that the general trend 
of the third quarter 1929, and 5 points downwards noticeable last quarter still 
lower than the corresponding figure of continues. 

1928. Normally we should anticipate a The decline is noticeable in the Coal, 
seasonal drop from the second to the Iron and Steel and Textile figures. The 
third quarter in the IndeX: of Production ; Chemical figure is again low. On the 
the extent of this -drop was, in 1924, .other hand, the Non-ferrous Metal group 
2‘o points ; in .1925, 8'i; in 1927, 2‘2 ; figure maintains a high level, though not so ^ 
in 1928, 8‘3 ; in 1929, 2-8. These high as in 1929, and the Food Index is still 
previous recorded ' declines are all at the same level as in previous quarters. 


QUARTERLY INDEX OF PRODUCTION. 



QUARTERLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTION 
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Pf rtiy Estimated. t Includes artificial silk from 3rd Qr. 1925. 





Scale applicable to all lines. 

K NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 







FINANCE, 



STOCKS & SHARES. 

NEW 

CAPITAL 

ISSUES 

BANK CLEARINGS. | 


OTHER BANKING. 




MONEY. ! 


Index Numbers 
Price of jl 

• ® • 1 

of 

rield 

on 

London Bankers^ 
Clearing House. 

Pro- 

vincial 

Bank of 
England. 



9 Clearine 
Banks. 



3 ’ 
d 

pq 

i 

10 

a 

i 

i 


(S 

*s 

1 

O 

'a 

3 

o 

p> 

m 

00 

4 fixed ini 

4 fixed int. 

for 

U.K. 

13 

ei 

o 

5 

o 

Town. 

Country. 

11 Towns. 

Private 

Deposits. 

Bank and 
Currency 
Notes, f 

Depoeits. 

Discounts, j 

« 

0 

s 

< 

llnvest- 

meats. 

Ratio of 
Cash to 
Deposits. 

Ratio of 
Advances to 
Deposits, 

S 

§ 

m 

pfi 

B 

1 

0 

>> 

<& 

ra 

0 

>» 

SS : 

P 

u 

i 

■ff 

0 

,a 

«o 


Per cent, of pre-war level| 

£Mn. 

BMn. 

£Mn. 

;gMn.| 

£Mn. 

jeMn. £Mii. 1 

£Mn. £Mja. JMn, 

®Mn. 

% 

%| 

£Mn. 

XI 

m 

% 

% 

l'9S4 

Average... 

1926 

IstQr.Av. 

160 

1 

157 

80-7 

124 

7*4 1 

11*2 

2070 

* 

226 

147 

109 390 

1632 

242 

791 

324 

11*7 

48*5 

601 

100 

2*43 

3*45 

179 

185 

81*9 

122 

13*8 

5*3 

2230 

SJSO 

235 

150’'f 

114 582 

1654 

227 

827 

289 

11*8 

60*6 

611 

116 

3*10 

4*03 

Slid j5 y; 

179 

186 

80’3 

124 

14*6 

7*8 

2140 

wso 

235 

140^ 

107 386 

1609 

199 

849 

273 

11*9 

52*7 

573 

138 

3*96 

4*46 

3rd „ „ 

176 

196 

90-2 

125 

3*8 

3*1 

1950 

MOO 

221 

135 

112 385 

1619 

231 

841 

267 

11*9 

52*0 

615 

125 

3*41 

4 08 

4th „ „ 
1926 

1st Qr. Av. 

188 

209 

78-8 

126 

11*9 

13*1 

2140 

^sso 

234 

146 

110 379 

1631 

237 

841 

261 

11*8 

51*5 

641 

119 

3*42 

4*01 

187 

205 

78-6 

127 

14-7 

11*3 

2070 

1970 

231 

141 

107 371 

1610 

209 

866 

255 

11-7 

53*8 

611 

140 

4*15 

4 '54 

2nd „ ,, 

182 

207 

78*5 

127 

8*1 

9-8 

2100 

2040 

219 

123 

103 381 

1600 

195 

875 

244 

11‘9 

54-6 

678 

137 

3*92 

4*37 

3rd „ „ 

184 

219 

78*6 

127 

8*5 

6*2 

1990 

2150 

205 

117 

108 374 

1634 

226 

874 

247 

11*8 

53*5 

624 

137 

3*95 

4*40 

4th „ „ 
1927 

JAN 

193 

224 

77*4 

129 

15*7 

10*2 

2150 

2250 

226 

128 

104 371 

1662 

225 

887 

251 

11*8 

55*4 

667 

140 

4*02 

4*63 

197 

237 

79-8 

126 

10*3 

16*0 

2285 

2180 

240 

135 

112 368 

1694 

244 

898 

252 

11*6 

53*0 

675 

133 

3*79 

4*23 

FEB 

191 

235 

79*6 

126 

15*4 

6*5 

2190 

2070 

225 

134 

102 559 

1653 

220 

902 

243 

11*6 

54*6 

649 

135 

3*85 

4*14 

MAR 

192 

241 

78*8 

127 

27*7 

7*0 

2210 

2100 

289 

136 

102 365 

1632 

196 

910 

239 

11*5 

55*8 

603 

158 

4*08 

4*33 

APR 

194 

226 

78*6 

127 

13*1 

9*2 

2380 

2$10j 

244 

132 

97 380 

1642 

196 

912 

236 

11*7 

55*6 

568 

136 

3*92 

4*23 

MAY 

200 

220 

79*6 

126 

23*9 

•6 

2170 

2170 

240 

134 

100 373 

1650 

197 

913 

237 

11*6 

55*3 

569 

120 

3*63 

3*62 

JUNE ... 

203 

214 

78*8 

127 

12*4 

7*6 

2210 

2090 

229 

126 

98 378 

1685 

207 

915 

237 

11*8 

54*3 

592 

125 

3*50 

4*35 

JULY ... 

201 

206 

79*0 

127 

16*3 

18*6 

2040 

2160 

239 

135 

100 377 

1682 

216 

919 

237 

11*5 

54*6 

593 

125 

3*47 

4*34 

AUG 

201 

208 

79-0 

127 

2*1 

*1 

1940 

2220 

219 

129 

100 376 

1669 

205 

918 

236 

11*5 

55*0 

617 

128 

3*85 

4*34 

SEPT. ... 

205 

206 

78*9 

127 

3*2 

1*8 

2140 

2230 

213 

123 

100 374 

1663 

211 

920 

254 

11*5 

55*2 

617 

126 

3*67 

4*32 

OCT 

213 

198 

78*8 

127 

14*8 

22*9 

2260 

2340 

242 

144 

102 376 

1710 

232 

918 

238 

11*4 

53*7 

641 

125 

3-60 

4*31 

NOV 

211 

200 

79-1 

127 

23*2 

25*6 

2280 

2360 

236 

137 

99 373 

1691 

233 

915 

236 

11*3 

54*0 

648 

125 

3*56 

4*34 

DEC 

1928 

JAN 

210 

196 

78*9 

127 

13*6 

12*8 

2190 

2830 

236 

138 

102 378 

1729 

235 

914 

234 

11*7 

52*9 

664 

125 

3*60 

4*31 

216 

194 

80*4 

124 

14-2 

19*6 

2370 

2270 

247 

140 

110 375 

1747 

257 

922 

245 

11*3 

52*8 

642 

124 

3*40 

4*29 

FEB 

217 

193 

80-2 

125 

22*6 

5*3 

2290 

2170 

235 

137 

101 364 

1698 

224 

918 

244 

11*0 

541 

697 

124 

3*56 

4*20 

MAR 

225 

194 

80*6 

124 

18*7 

23*0 

2300 

2180 

229 

137 

104 367 

1672 

196 

930 

235 

11*1 

55*6 

642 

126 

3*79 

4*17 

APR 

239 

196 

81*6 

123 

10*6 

8*0 

2440 

2370 

252 

143 

102 376 

1690 

197 

935 

233 

11*1 

55*3 

520 

124 

3*75 

4*03 

MAY 

246 

197 

81*7 

123 

25*8 

13-5 

2400 

2410 

246 

134 

95 372 

1688 

199 

937 

232 

11*1 

55*5 

535 

123 

3*63 

3*96 

JUNE 

240 

197 

81-4 

123 

25*4 

16*0 

2440 

MIO 

229 

122 

103 374 

1731 

234 

930 

231 

11*2 

53*7 

668 

117 

3*17 

3*74 

JULY 

241 

190 

81*6 

123 

24*1 

17*7 

2190 

2320 

246 

132 

105 376 

1749 

256 

933 

236 

11*0 

53*3 

585 

120 

3*38 

3*95 

AUG 

243 

204 

80*5 

124 

6*5 

1*0 

2230 

2540 

223 

116 

103 374 

1732 

254 

932 

237 

11*1 

53*8 

609 

124 

3*48 

4*28 

SEPT 

248 

201 

80*7 

124 

7*6 

10*7 

2300 

2390 

211 

117 

99 374 

1732 

m 

930 

244 

11*2 

52*7 

622 

126 

3*69 

4*25 

OCT 

249 

210 

80*4 

124 

29*7 

10*9 

2350 

2430 

244 

130 

100 369 

1753 

248 

959 

243 

11*0 

53*6 

654 

130 

4*06 

4*33 

NOV 

245 

206 

81*1 

123 

17*0 

11*0 

2330 

2410 

236 

125 

99 367 

1752 

248 

942 

241 

11*0 

53*8 

703 

125 

3*52 

, 4*38 

DEC 

239 

204 

81*4 

123 

18*0 

6*7 

2320 

2470 

245 

140 

674-37 375 

1806 

259 

946 

244 

11*3 

52*4 

779 

123 

3*25 

4*36 

1929 









250 









. ! 



4*51 

JAN 

269 

217 

82*1 

122 

18*0 

29*4 

2570 

2460 

131 

684-37 361 

1809 

274 

956 

250 

10*9 

62*9 

780 

125 

3*54 

FEB 

262 

209 

80*6 

124 

26*2 

6*8 

2440 

2310 

236 

138 

584-36 353 

1777 

260 

968 

246 

10*5 

54*5 

774 

162 

5*06 

5*23 

MAR 

247 

207 

79*1 

127 

24*8 

9*0 

2230 

2120 

237 

136 

634-38 355 

1739 

214 

980 

244 

10*6 

56*4 

712 

160 

4*58 

5*38 

APR 

242 

207 

79*1 

127 

28*8 

6*0 

2210 

2150 

253 

127 

61+36 359 

1743 

191 

987 

244 

10*8 

56*6 

707 

168 

4*44 

5*27 

MAY 

. 240 

208 

79*2 

126 

12*3 

8*8 

2250 

2250 

241 

118 

61+36 363 

1732 

195 

977 

244 

10*9 

56*4 

702 

169 

4-69 

5*23 

JUNE.... 

. 240 

214 

78*4 

128 

14*0 

11*4 

2560 

2430 

235 

122 

61+36 362 

1770 

216 

978 

244 

10*9 

65*3 

756 

156 

4*23 

5*28 

JULY .... 

. 252 

210 

78*1 

128 

13-9 

8*3 

2370 

2610 

248 

129 

65+36 367 

1778 

234 

985 

242 

10*7 

55*4 

757 

160 

4*73 

5*33 

AUG 

. 238 

211 

76*9 

130 

2*2 

1*4 

2250 

2560 

226 

112 

65+36 371 

1759 

225 

980 

242 

10*7 

55*7 

776 

156 

4*13 

6*47 

Sept. .. 

. 238 

211 

76*2 

131 

1*5 

1*2 

2410 

2510 

224 

114 

63+36 362 

1754 

222 

971 

242 

10*9 

55*4 

772 

157 

4*21 

5*49 

OCT 

. 228 

202 

76*5 

131 

7*5 

4*0 

2440 

25S0 

248 

123 

70+37 360 

1765 

227 

971 

241 

10*7 

55*0 

787 

189 

5*27 

6*22 

NOV 

. 205 

182 

77*2 

130 

6*3 

6*6 

2450 

2530 

242 

125 

66+42 358 

1751 

231 

970 

235 

10*6 

55*4 

792 

177 

1 5*38 

5*66 

DEC...... 

1980 

JAN 

. 207 

183 

76*8 

130 

4*0 

1*2 

2170 

2320 

248 

127 

68+36 365 

1773 

227 

971 

236 

11*3 

54*8 

805 

151 

4*64 

4 80 

. 212 

184 

77*7 

129 

11*3 

5*6 

2340 

2240 

250' 

' 119 

64+36 352 

1767 

243 

970 

235 

10*9 

54*9 

758 

136 

4*04 

4*11 

FEB 

. 206 

192 

78*3 

128 

8*0 

18*2 

2400 

2280 

236 

121 

69+35 348 

1714 

218 

973 

229 

10*6 

56*8 

678 

125 

3*85 

3*96 

MAR 

. 200 

182 

80*2 

125 

16*9 

9*4 

2770 

2630 

234 

120 

59+36 350 

1682 

181 

976 

225 

10*8 

. 58*0 

615 

104 

3*35 

3*02 

APR 

. 211 

192 

82*2 

122 

11*9 

9*4 

2340 

2280 

249 

114 

66+36 361 

1712 

207 

970 

225 

10*9 

56*7 

571 

82 

2*25 

2*4S 

MAY 

. 208 

187 

81*2 

123 

17*8 

20*1 

2360 

2360 

235 

104 

58+36 356 

1742 

246 

957 

251 

10*7 

54*9 

585 

68 

1*94 

2*1^ 

JUNE .. 

, 198 

176 

80*3 

124 

7*7 

5*5 

2430 

2300 

228 

102 

59+35 364 

1788 

273 

958 

233 

10*6 

53*6 

618 

71 

2*13 

2.3c 

JULY ,. 

. 198 

172 

81*7 

125 

13*1 

3*3 

2150 

2280 

233 

103 

70+36 364 

1794 

284 

952 

241 

10*7 

53*1 

633 

69 

1*88 

2*3^ 

AUG 

. 187 

164 

81*5 

123 

3*5 

3*1 

2100 

2400 

224 

95 

66+34 367 

1767 

279 

936 

250 

10*6 

53*0 

648 

69 

1*96 

2*2! 

2*0! 

SEPT. ... 

. 198 

165 

81*8 

123 

2*4 

2*6 

I 2340 

24SO 

207 

89 654-34 358 

1764 

284 

927 

255 

10*6 

52*6 

649 

65 

^ 1'69 

OOT 

. 185' 

152 

82*5 

121 
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^66+36 357 
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65 

1 1*65 

1 2*1' 

^ ^NORMAL. SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 

^Excluding Bradford^^ + Exclusive of Investments in Affiliated Banks 

** Prom Dec. 1928 first figure Banker s, second figure Others. 

' For Table of Exchanges .see. pv 24. . ■ .1 Issues amalgamated Nov... 22 1928, 


STOCKS & SHARES— 
NEW CAPITAL ISSUES- 
BANK CLEARINGS— 

BANK OF ENGLAND- 

PRINCIPAL BANKS— 

TREASURY BILLS- 
SHORT MONEY INDEX- 


Index Nos. of Prices and Yield as percentage of I&IS average: on 15tli of month.— PBEP^iLaED BY JOSEPH 
'■■KITCHIN 

Issues during month, in Gt. Britain (a), for TJ. K. (h), for Abroad, excluding Government loans, etc.— See 
MONTHLY BEVIEW OF THE MIDLANI) BANK, I^. ^ ^ ^ ... , 

Total of Town Clearings (i.e., excluding Metxopolitan) of London Bankers' Clearing House for S weelss covering 
2 Stoch Exchange settlement days. Consols settlement day, and 4th of following month. Country Clearings 
of London Bankers' Clearing House and Provincial Clearings for 11 towns— proportionate totals for 24 worldns days. 

Banfc**Nkw^and^^^rren^°feot«?^in^^rc^ation^llth”17t^ of month. Issues amalgam^d, Nov^bw 22nd, 1928. 
“ Current. Deoosit and other, accounts/* etc. Averages for the month of 9 clearing banks (i.e.— excluding 
tbe National bS. Ltd.) -MONTHLY 'EEVIEW OF THE MIDLANB BANK. LTD. 

Total outstanding m middle (rf mcmth (llth-lTth). a- . » 

Average of Bank Rate. Bankers* Deposit Rate. 3 Months' Bdl Rate and day-to-day rate for week ending 15th of 
month, expressed as percentage of 1924 average. 

Day-to-Day Rate and 3 Months* Ruts. Averages for week ending I5th of month. 


: ';‘r*7 ■ 














PRICES AND WAGES. 


U.S.A. PRICES. 



WHOLESALE. j 

RETAIL. 

WA(4ES. 

Bar 

Silver 

(Cash). 

d. per oz, 

Board of Trade Index Nos. 

General. Food. Materials. 

% % % 

Statist (Sauerbeck) Index Nos. 

Pood. Eaw 

, Materials. Total. 

% % % % 

M, of Labour, 

Cost of 

Living. 

O/ O/ 

/o /o 

New Index 
of Averag'e 
Weekly 
Wages. 

% 

ini ' 

34-0 

100 

100 : 

100 

100 


100 

100 

100 

100 

ioo'^ j 

Avoi'age. 



1 









1925 



1 









1st Qf. Av... 

32-2 

101*6 

105*6 ! 

99*4 

105 

liU 

101 

103 

101 

102 

100*5 

2ii(l ,, „ 

31-4 

96*0 

100*6 1 

93*6 

97 

97 

96 

97 

99 

98 

101 , I 

3r<l „ „ 

32-4 

93*9 

98*3 i 

91*6 

96 

96 

96 

97 

100 

100 

100*5 

4t.h „ „ 

32-3 

92*0 

97*2 ! 

89-2 

93 

94 

95 

96 

101 

101 

100*5 

1926 












1st Qr. Av... 

31'0 

88*6 

92*8 i 

86*3 

91 

90 

92 

92 

98 

96 

100*5 

2nd „ „ 

30*2 

87*2 

93*1 i 

84*1 

92 

91 

89 

90 

96 

94 

100*5 

3rd ,, ,, 

29T 

90*2 

92*5 

89*0 

93 

9S 

90 

91 

98 

95 

100 

4th „ „ 

25*2 

90*4 

93*9 

88*5 

90 

92 

94 

92 

lOi 

99 

100*5 

1927 








. 




JAN. ......... 

25*5 

86*4 

92-3 

83*3 

90 

90 

88 

89 

98 

96 

101 

FEB 

26’4 

85*8 

91*6 

82*7 

89 

S9 

89 

89 

98 

95 

101 

MAR. 

25-4 

84*6 

88*4 

82*6 

89 

SS 

88 

89 

94 

91 

101 

APR. ..... ... 

26T 

84*2 

89*1 

81*5 

91 

S9 

87 

89 

94 

90 

101 

MAY 

26-0 

84*9 

91*9 

81*3 

92 

91 

87 

89 

93 

90 

100*6 1 

JUNE 

26*3 

85*3 

93*9 

80*9 

90 

89 

87 

89 

95 

93 

100*5 ! 

JULY 

25*9 

84-9 

92*4 

81*1 

87 

86 

88 

88 

94 

92 

109 

AUG 

251 

84-8 

90-9 

81-7 

88 

88 

89 

88 

94 

92 

101 1 

SEPT. 

25-6 

85*5 

92*2 

82*1 

86 

87 

88 

87 

95 

95 

101 I 

OCT 

25-7 

85*1 

91*7 

81*7 

83 

84 

89 

87 

97 

96 

100*5 

NOV.. 

26'6 

84*9 

91*4 

81*6 

85 

87 

89 

87 

97 

96 

100*6 I 

DEG. 

26-8 

84*5 

90*8 

81*1 

86 

87 

88 

87 

96 

95 

100*5 i 

1928 












JAN 

26'4 

85*0 

92*1 

81*3 

86 

86 

87 

87 

95 

93 

100*5 1 

FEB 

26-3 

84*3 

91*1 

80*9 

89 

88 

86 

87 

94 

91 

100 I 

MAR 

26-3 

84*6 

91*4 

81*1 

93 

92 

86 

89 

94 

91 

100 

APR 

26-2 

86*1 

95*4 

: 81*3 

94 

98 

88 

90 

94 

90 

100 

MAY 

27*4 

86*4 

95-8 

'■ 81*6 

97 

96 

86 

91 

94 

92 

100 ! 

JUNE 

27*5 

85*8 

94*7 

81*3 

92 

91 

86 

88 

94 

92 

100 

JULY 

27*2 

84*9 

91*9 

1 81*3 

88 

87 

85 

87 

94 

92 

100 I 

AUG 

27*3 

83*8 

90*7 

80*3 

85 

86 

84 

85 

94 

92 

99*5 

SEPT 

26*5 

82*8 

88*7 

' 79*8 

84 

84 

84 

84 

95 

92 

99*5 ; 

OCT 

26*8 

83*1 

89*2 

' 79*9 

84 

85 

84 

84 

95 

93 

99*5 ; 

NOV 

26*7 

83*0 

89*3 

i 79*7 

85 

86 

85 

85 

96 

94 

99*5 , 

DEC 

26*3 

83*1 

89*1 

' 80*0 

85 

86 

84 

85 

95 

93 

99*5 

1929 












JAN 

26-4 

83*2 

88*7 

80*3 

85 

85 

84 

84 

94 

91*5 

99*5 

FEB 

25*8 

83*3 

89*4 

! 80*0 

87 

87 

86 

86 

95 

92 

99*5 

MAR 

26*0 

84*4 

90*3 

31*2 

86 

85 

87 

87 

92*5 

88 

99*5 

APR 

25*9 

83*4 

88*5 

' 80*7 

86 

85 

82 

84 

92 

87*5 

99*5 i 

AIAY 

25*3 

81*7 

86*3 

! 79-3 

82*5 

Sl'5 

80*5 

81 

91*5 

86 

99*5 1 

JUNE 

24*5 

81*6 

86*2 

79*1 

85*5 

S2'5 

79*5 

81 

92 

87*5 

99*5 

JULY 

24*2 

82*7 

89*4 

; 79*2 

86 

So 

80*5 

83 

93 

90 

99*5 

AUG 

24-2 

81*8 

86*8 

1 79*1 

84*5 

85 

80 

82 

93*5 

90*5 

99*5 

SEPT 

23*8 

81*7 

85*8 

79*5 

83 

84 

79*6 

81 

94*5 

91*5 

99 

OCT 

23*0 

81*9. . 

^ 87*2 

; 79*1 

82*5 

S8'5 

78 

80 

96*5 

93*5 

99 

NOV 

22*6 

80*6 

85*6 

, 78*0 

80 

St'5 

76 

78 

95*5 

93*6 

9S 

DEC 

22*6 

79-T ■ ■ 

■ 84*6‘ 

; ■ ' 77*1 

81 

82 

76 

78*5 

95 

92 

99 

1930 


" , ■- 

' ■ 









JAN. 

21'1- 

78’8 ■ 

. . 

' ■ 76*3 

80*5 

SO'5 

74 

77 

94 

90*6 

99 ! 

FEB 

20-2 

76*9 .. 

.. . 81.*,0 . . 

' , 74*7 

79 

79 

73 

75 

92 . 

88 

. 98*6 1 

MAR 

19*2 

74*9 

77*7 

73*4 

76 

75'5 

72 

74 

90 

84 

98*5 i 

APR 

19-5 

74*4 

rjrj.Q 

72*6 

77 ' 

76 

70 

73 

89 

82 

98*6 ; 

MAY 

19*2 

73*3 

. . 76*5 . 

i 71*5 

73 

72 

69 

71 

88 ■ 

81 

98*25 ! 

JUNE 

16*3 

72*6 

76*6 

! 70*4 

72*5 

tl'o 

66*6 

69 

88*5 

83 

98*25 i 

JULY ...... 

16*0 

71*7 

76*4 

69*2 

72 

.71 

65 

68 

89 '5 

84*5 

98*25 ! 

AUG 

16*3 

70*9 

75*9 

: 68*2 

69*5 

70 

64 

66 

89-5 

84-5 

98*25 ; 

SEPT 

16*8 

69*5 

■ 74'4 . ' 

i 67*0 

70 

70'o 

, 62 

65 

89 ■ 

m 

98*25 ■ 

OCT. 

16*7 



i 
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98*25 



* NORMAL SEASONAL VARIATION REMOVED, 
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*3^ « 

« ei 

> 

% 

O 

o 

% 

m 

O ■ ' 

% 



sm 

106*5 

104*5 


104 

104 

102'^ 

106 

110 



113 

1041 

104 

111' : 


102 


Bimii 

101 

107 . 


mm 

."Ill . 


98*5 

109 


98 

107 


96 

108 


95*6 

106 


955 

106*5 


95*6 

109 


96 

106 


97 

104 


98 

105*6 


99 

107 


99 

107 


99 

107 

HH 

98 

106 


98 

104 


98 

103*6 


99 

104 


IKSH 

105*6 


99*5 

106 

99*6 


106 


101 

106 


IHtfi 

108 


1 Hti 

107 


99 

108 


99 

107 

mm 

99 

106 


98*6 

106 


99*5 

106 


98*6 

104 


97*5 

106 


98*6 

106 

99*5 


109 


99*5 

I 110 


99*5 

i 110 


98 

: 110 


96 

' 109*6 


96 

; 108 


95*2 

, 106*6 


93 9 

! 106 


92*6 

' 103 


92*5 

! 104 



103 

1 

88*6 

; 101 

; 97, 

86-6 

i 99 

! 

85*6 


1 

86*8 

1 

i 

i i Nil vent restriction. 


Tupf* 1 r>f>c 


PRICE OF SILVER—- 
BOAftD OF TRADE INDEX- 


STATIST (SAUERBECK) 
INDICES— 

COST*OF.LIVING INDEX- 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES— 
'"ARES INDEX— 




Average (cash) price of bar silver for week ending 16th of month.— ECONOMIST, 

-Geometric Mean of Wholesale Prices (averages for month) of 150 commodities as percentage of 1924 average^ 
—BOARD OF TEADE J0U^4E. 

Average wholesale prices of 19 foodstnlfs and 26 raw materials on last day of month, as percentage of average 
for J 924.— STATIST. . 

Ministry of lAbour's index showing movement since 1924 in cost of maintaining unchanged the standard of 
liviEm: prevalent in worldng-olass , housobolds hefore the war. For 1st of month, but placed against previou* 
month— e.g.. reading for March 1st is shown against February— to facilitate compasrison with ** StaSist '* index. 

As above» for food only, , v, ' 

For description see SpeKdal'Meso, ■No, ,3®.;-', 




mm'i: 


3 . 






aa , 


Ml 


■■■aBiHiisaB»aiMMMirB8egaiigmaMie«iiMKaw 

JBfKaKSBSBBB 

MaggglHBa BgB 

MMMBgaMi gS8BaMgg88gB88Bl 

BaBBaaBSBagaaHBBBaaaBaB 


iBisai 

IHIBSI 


19 

27 

1 I91« 1 

I,'-. ■m^y:iAr:::\ 

I 1930 


Scale applicable to all lines. 

★ NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 
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TRADE AND OUTPUT 




TOTAL IMPORTS (Values). 


EXPORTS OF U.K. GOODS (Values). 


OUTPUT. 


SHIP- 

B’LD’G 



Food, 


i 


, I 

Total 

Total. 

Food, 


1 


1 

Total j 


Piff I 




Drink and 

Raw 

Manu- 

(including 

Net 

Drink and 

Raw 

Manu- ' 

(including 1 

Coal. 

Iron. 1 Steel, i 



Tobacco. 

Materials. 

factures. 

Miscellaneous) 

IMPOBTS. 

Tobacco. 

Materials. 

factures. 

Miscellaneoiis)i 

1 


men cedi 




iSMn. 


£Mn. 


£Mri. 











Tons 

Tons j 

Tons 

Tons 


jgAIn. 


1 



^Mn. 

£Mn. 


£Mv.. 


£’Mn. 

1 

£Mn. 


Mn. 

000 1 

000 

000 

1924 

Averag-e.. 

47*6 

* 

33*3 

* 

25*0 


106*4 

* 

94*8 

4*7 


8*9 


51*6 


66*8 

* 

21*2 

520 

641 

263 

1925 

IstQr.Av. 

47*9 

61'2 

42*0 

88-1 

26*8 

36-4 

117*3 

im-3 

104*0 

4*7 

5-7 

8*1 

8-3 

55*3 

574 

51-6 

69*6 

69-9 

21*3 

537 

608 

202 

2iid ,, ,, 

45.4 

47‘0 

31*3 

33-7 

51*3 

31-4 

108*6 

113-6 

95*4 

4*1 

4-7 

6*9 

7-1 

49*0 

61*3 

64-7 

19*2 

509 

689 

190 

3rd ,, ,, 

44*7 

4S-8 

27*9 

$4-3 

23*1 

33-3 

96*1 

101-9 

84*3 

4*5 

4'1 

6*1 

6-1 

50*0 

48’ 4 

62*2 

60-1 

17*8 

422 

524 

261 

4th „ „ 

52*8 

49'2 

40-6 

35-6 

25*4 

35-7. 

119*2 

110-8 

105*4 

5*0 

4-3 

7*0 

6-7 

51*2 

61-0 

64*6 

63-4 

19*7 

448 

697 

161 

1926 

IstQr.Av. 

46*1 

49'1 

35*0 

31-8 

25*6 

35-1 

107*1 

106-4 

94*8 

4*2 

5-1 

6*7 

6-9 

50*9 

50-3 

63*2 

63-5 

21*5 

499 

665 

193 

2iKr„ „ 

40*8 

m'S 

28*4 

30-6 

24*2 

34'3 

93*7 

97-4 

83*9 

3*6 

4-3 

3*3 

4-0 

40*9 

43-1 

49*5 

62-5 

-*1* 

207 

245 

168 

3rd ,, ,, 

43*8 

4$'0 

30*5 

36-1 

26*3 

36-5 

101*0 

106-0 

92*4 

4*3 

3-9 

2*0 

3-0 

45*0 

43-7 

52*6 

SOS 


13 

56 

68 

4th ,, ,» 

46*2 

4t9 

37*0 

33*5 

28*9 

29*2 

112*5 

106-1 

101*6 

4*6 

40 

3*2 

3-3 

42*5 

43-3 

62-0 

51-1 


38 

161 

152 

1927 

JAN. ... 

44*2 

45-0 

39*5 

33-1 

29*6 

39-9 

113*6 

lOS-S 

103*7 

4*1 

4-9 

6*6 

6-7 

43*7 

41-9 

55*4 

54-5 

20*7 

593 

684 

) 

FEB. ... 

38*2 

45'0 

29*5 

38-^ 

25*6 

36-4 

93*9 

100-2 

83*0 

3*8 

4'9 

6*2 

6-6 

41*6 

43-1 

52*9 

55-8 

21*4 

571 

827 

y 580 

MAR. ... 

46*9 

47-9 

35*2 

3A’7 

30-9 

38-1 

113*5 

111-1 

102*7 

4*3 

5-0 

7*3 

7-3 

49*1 

47-3 

62*1 

60-9 

21*1 

607 

836 

APR. ... 

41*3 

4S-5 

30*7 

$1‘3 

28*4 

38-0 

100*8 

103-3 

88*8 

3*6 

4'4 

6*3 

6-7 

41*5 

44-3 

52*6 

56-5 

20*6° 

635 

870 

) 

MAY ... 

41*9 

4S'5 

28*2 

30-0 

25*9 

35-5 

96*4 

99-4 

84*0 

4*3 

4'9 

7*4 

7-0 

50*3 

51.-5 

63*3 

64 ' 7 

20*4 

650 

811 

y 437 

JUNE ... 

46*9 

47-8 

27*0 

31-3 

25*1 

36-S 

99*3 

104-9 

88*7 

3*6 

4-1 

6*3 

6-6 

44*9 

48-3 

56*0 

60-1 

20*0° 

608 

715 

JULY ... 

41*1 

40-5 

26*6 

30-8 

25*3 

35-3 

93*4 

97-0 

83*7 

4*3 

4-0 

6*8 

5'7 

44*8 

43-0 

56*1 

63-9 

18*9 

583 

643 

) 

AUG. ... 

42-6 

42’X 

22*3 

38-1 

24*7 

35-1 

90*1 

95-8 

81*3 

4*4 

4’0 

6*0 

6-1 

47*7 

45-8 

59*4 

57 -3 

19*4° 

558 

590 

y 370 

SEPT, ... 

48*0 

46-8 

26*4 

33-7 

26*5 

36-7 

101*4 

107-6 

95*4 

4*7 

4'0 

5*9 

5-8 

48*8 

4S-3 

60*6 

59-S 

19*5 

552 

712 

OCT. ... 

48*7 

44-5 

28*4 

37-9 

27*6 

36-9 

105*0 

99-6 

95*5 

5*0 

4-0 

6*2 

5-7 

48*7 

46-2 

61*2 

57-3 

19*8 

539 

655 

■) 

NOV. ... 

52*1 

48-4 

28*2 

34-3 

26*7 

37-5 

107*4 

100-5 

96*9 

6*4 

4-3 

6*6 

6'5 

57*2 

67-6 

70*6 

69-7 

19*6 

538 

641 

y 377 

DEG. ... 

48*0 

45-3 

50*0 

34-0 

26*4 

37-1 

105*4 

97-9 

95*1 

4*7 

4-7 

5*8 

5-8 

45*8 

47-4 

58*8 

60’4 

20*6° 

505 

591 

i 

1928 

JAN. ... 

43*4 

44'^ 

31*1 

35-3 

25*6 

35-9 

100*4 

95-7 

90*1 

4*3 

5-1 

5*8 

5-8 

48*3 

46-3 

59*7 

58-5 

20-7 

506 

574 


FEB. ... 

41*7 

47-4 

31*1 

38-6 

25*3 

35-3 

98*8 

103-0 

87*2 

4*5 

5-6 

6*0 

6-0 

45*5 

45-5 

57*2 

58 -3 

20*1 

532 

731 

y 342 

MAR. ... 

47*0 

47-9 

34*0 

SB-6 

29*2 

36-0 

110*5 

108-3 

99*2 

4*2 

4'9 

6*3 

6-3 

53*4 

51-4 

65*0 

63-7 

20*2 

535 

712 

j 

APR. ... 

41*0 

48-1 

28*5 

39- 1 

26*8 

36-4 

96*8 

99-1 

85*8 

3*8 

4'7 

5*3 

5-7 

45*0 

47-9 

47-e 

55*3 

59-5 

19*3° 

526 

675 

) 

MAY ... 

42*7 

44"8 

29*9 

31-8 

25*7 

35-4 

99*4 

103-6 

87*6 

4*0 

re 

6*2 

6-9 

46*4 

58*6 

60-1 

19*2° 

554 

690 

y 279 

JUNE ... 

45*8 

48-6 

26*5 

30-6 

26*2 

36-9 

99*4 

105-0 

87*9 

3*8 

4-3 

6*1 

6-4 

48*0 

61-5 

69*5 

63-7 

18*2 

526 

864 

J 

JULY ... 

43*8 

4S-I 

24*0 

37-7 

25*5 

35-5 

95*5 

98-5 

87*0 

4*4 

ri 

5*4 

5-3 

49*2 

47-3 

60*9 

58-6 

16*9 

486 

611 


AUG. ... 

44*6 

44'1 

24*3 

W-5 

27*4 

37-8 

97*7 

103-8 

88*9 

4*8 

rk 

5*6 

5'6 

50*1 

48-3 

62*2 

59-9 

17*8° 

469 I 

594 

1} 245 

SEPT. ... 

40-3 

m-% 

20*6 

36-3 

25*6 

35-8 

87*7 

93-4 

80*8 

4*8 

4-1 

4*9 

4-8 

45*2 

44-7 

56*6 

55-3 

18*8 

470 i 

702 

\y-rr 

OCT. ... 

48*2 

44'0 

24*2 

33-8 

29T 

38-4 

102*7 

97-4 

93*8 

5*3 

4-3 

6*2 

5-7 

50*8 

48-1 

64*3 

00-0 

19*0 

491 1 

665 

) 

NOY. ... 

48*3 

44‘9 

29*9 

35-6 

27*3 

38-3 

106*8 

99-9 

96*0 

5*6 

4-3 

6*1 

6-0 

49*9 

50-3 

63*8 

63-8 

19*2 

508 

699 

y 432 

DEC. ... 

45*3 

11*8 

30*9 

35-3 

24*4 

35-1 

101*5 

94'0 

92*4 

4*6 

4-6 

6*3 

6-3 

46.8 

48,5 

60*4 

63-1 

20*5° 

492 

699 

j 

1929 

.. JAN..: ... 

49*6 

50-5 

39*1 

31-9 

26*8 

37-1 

116*5 

110-5 

106*7 

4*2 

5-0 

6*6 

6-7 

53*8 

51-7 

66*9 

65.7 

21*0 

509 

673 

) 

FEB. ... 

40*0 

47-0 

27*0 

33-7 

23*1 

33-9 

90*9 

97-3 

80*5 

4*0 

5-1 

5*6 

5-8 

44*3 

45-9 

55*7 

58-6 

21*5 

520 

775 

y 362 

■"MAR. " ... 

42*1 

4^-9 

28*5 

38-1 

27.2 

24'7 

98*6 

$6-5 

• 88*6 

3*8 

r4 

6*6 

6-6 

47*0 

45-3 

58*6 

57-4 

22*2° 

533 

841 

J 

APR. ... 

42*6 

44’9 

30*9 

31-5 

30*2 

39-7 

104*1 

106-5 

93*8 

5*0 

6-0 

6*8 

7-3 

47*1 

50-3 

60*2 

ers 

20*8 

571 

773 

y 428 

MAY ... 

44*2 

45-9 

29*2 

31-1 

29*2 

3S-9 

103*4 

106-8 

93*0 

4*6 

5-3 

7*8 

7-4 

53*4 

or? 

67*4 

€8-9 

20*3^ 

591 

773 

JUNE ... 

39*6 

40-3 

24*5 

3S'B 

26*4 

, 37-1 

91*5 

$6-7 

81*9 

3*9 

r4 

6*1 

6-4 

38*4 

411 

49*9 

53-5 

19*9 

614 

812 

J 

JULY..,. 

42-2 

41-8 

22*9 

36-5 

27*4 

37'5 

93*8 

96-6 

85*6 

4*7 

r4 

6*9 

6-7 

53*2 

61-1 

66*5 

63-9 

18*9 

607 

708 : 

) 

AUG 

45*7 

45-1 

24*7 

Sl'l 

29*5 

30-0 

101*0 

107-3 

92*0 

4*5 

4-1 

6*0 

6-1 

60*8 

48-8 

63*0 

60-7 

20*3° 

616 

705 

y 360 

SEPT. ... 

45*1 

48-9 

24*2 

$0-9 

28*4 

38-6 

98*4 

104-1 

91*6 

4*8 

4-1 

6*5 

6-4 

42*2 

41-7 

65*1 

63-0 

20*4 

620 

811 

j 

OCT 

51*2 

48-S 

27*3 

36-8 

30*2 

39-5 

110*3 

104-7 

101*1 

5*4 

4-3 

7*1 

6-5 

50*3 

47-7 

64*6 

60-3 

20*6 

622 

783 

1 499 

NOV 

48*5 

45-0 

30*0 

35-7 

28*2 

39-0 

108*2 

101-3 

100*0 

5*7 

r4 

6*9 

6-8 

48*6 

49-0 

63*1 

63-1 

21*3 

589 

763 

; DEC 

46*8 

44-1 

31*2 

35-5 

27*8 

38-6 

106*6 

99-0 

98*6 

4*9 

4-9 

6*2 

6-3 

44*6 

46-3 

58*4 

60-0 

20*9* 

581 

661 

i 

1930 

JAN. ... 

42*9 

48-7 

30*1 

34-6 

28-0 

38-3 

101*9 

97-4 

93*7 

4*6 

5'5 

6*9 

7-0 

44*7 

43-9 

68*3 

57-5 

22*1 

587 

879 

) 

B'BB. ... 

37*3 

48-8 

24*0 

33 '9 

25*8 

36-6 

88*2 

94'4 

79*6 

3*7 

4-7 

5*8 

6-1 

41*2 

43-6 

51*9 

54-6 

22*1 

607 

776 

y 427 

MAR. ... 

40*0 

40-8 

24*1 

h-8 

28*1 

35-6 

93*4 

91-4 

85*8 

4*0 

rr 

6*0 

6-0 

42*5 

40-9 

53*9 

53-0 

21*5 

601 

-773 

j 

APR. ... 

36*7 

SS-7 

20*7 

31-0 

25*6 

35-3 

83*9 

85-9 

76*1 

3*6 

r4 

5*4 

5-S 

36*7 

39-1 

46*9 

50-5 

19*9° 

578 

696 

) 

MAY ... 

39*6 

41-1 

23*1 

34'6 

27*7 

37-4 

91*0 

93-7 

82*0 

3*8 

rs 

5*8 

5-6 

39*8 

ri-8 

51*0 

53-3 

19*3 

555 

621 

} 230 

JUNE ... 

37*7 

8S-3 

20*4 

33-6 

24*5 

35-1 

83*4 

87-8 

75*6 

3*2 

3-6 

4*7 

r9 

33*8 

36-3 

42*8 

45 ‘S 

18*0° 

526 

600 

j 

JULY ... 

39.2 

S8-6 

19*1 

33‘1 

26*0 

36-0 

85*2 

87-6 

78*6 

4*4 

4-1 

5*2 

5-0 

39*7 

38-1 

50-7 

4 S-C 

16*9 

439 

547 

) 

AUG. ... 

37*2 

38-7 

17*5 

h-0 

24*2 

3A-6 

799 

S4‘3 

73*6 

4*0 

3-0 

i 4*4 

4' 4 

33*1 

31-8 

42*8 

41-1 

18*6° 

376 

441 

y 161 

SEIT. ... 

36*7 

So' 7 

16*5 

31-1 

24*6 

34-8 

78*7 

83-5 

73*3 

4*2 

3-0 

' 5*0 

4-9 

32*0 

31-7 

42*7 

41-7 

18*2 

397 

532 

J 


t Trade Dispute 


^ ^aORMAL, SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 


t Total for Qr. 

’ 4 Weeks, cxcludmg holiday week, 

* Excludes Christmas week, but in eludes New Year. 


iW PORTS 4 EXPORTS— Declared values of imports (c.i.f.) lato TJ.K.. 

Imports = Total imports less exports erf import^ goods. — ^JrfONTl^jY ACCOXDMTS OF TRABL & NAViOAllON. 

OUTPUT COAL ...Total for 4 weeks ending approximately at end of month. — BOAJID OF TUADIS JOUhNAL, 

PIS IRON STEEL ' Output for standard four-week month, baaed upon monthly Scures issued by tho NATIONAL FKDKRATIOM OF 
INGOTS & CASTINGSIBON AND STEEL MANDFACTDBERS. . . ^ r t 

SHIPBUILDING— Tonnage of .siiira over iOO ton*, (exclttding warshipa) commenced during the Huarter.— LLOYD S HBGXhTSB OY 

sHiPFim, 

■ ■ ' 2f 


P:' 








RANSPORT. 


SHIPPING. 


Tonnage of Ships 
(with Cargoes). 


RAILWAYS. 


Freight Traffic. 
Standard Gauge Railways. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 

INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED.! ' 
(Great Britain and North Ireland). 


Entering Leaving 
British Ports, 


I I 

C5 Ol^ 

0000 tons. 


1924 

i Average ... 
^ 1926 

1st Qr. Av. 
2n(i ,, 5, 
3rd ,, „ 
4th „ „ 

1926 

1st Qr. Av. 
2nd ,, tj 
3rd „ „ 
4tli „ „ 

1927 

JAN 

FEB 

MARCH... 
APRIL ... 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUG 

SEPT 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

1928 

JAN 

FEB 

MARCH ... 
APRIL ... 

MAY 

JUNE 


JULY . 
AUG.... 
SEPT. . 
OCT. . 
NOV, . 
DEC, . 

1929 
JAN. . 
FEB. , 
MAR. . 
APRIL 
MAY . 
JUNE . 


941 ’72 1 52 116 78 


417 ifQIf 
465 

489 m 
479 

422 m 

453 m 
644 5d4 
618 eoQ 

500 5J^1 
409 491 
481 514 
477 4^^ 
633 5H 
522 495 

531 4^^ 
576 5n 
520 495 
544 51B 
500 505 
465 40!^ 

458 m 
416 m 
474 505 
484 504 

528 599 

529 509 

544 1^7 
534 4S9 
516 4^^ 
563 o$0 
481 4^^ 
506 508 

467 505 
391 409 
457 4S8 
516 5S7 
538 538 
556 508 

596 534 

588 539 

589 569 
583 549 
513 591 


479 517 
427 513 
484 517 
498 518 
679 579 
581 551 

605 541 
664 517 
588 551 


507 545 
516 500 
523 509 
531 539 

507 545 
364 363 
343 330 
352 354 

495 595 
462 585 
538 547 
519 594 
552 509 
538 597 

561 531 
565 544 
572 556 
529 501 
529 587 

492 516 

493 593 
475 539 
538 546 
486 491 

550 507 ! 
570 559 I 

549 519 i 

597 575 \ 
547 539 \ 
570 540 ; 
549 558 I 

516 641 ; 

541 574 
462 635 
552 559 

551 558 

601 554 

575 563 

618 5S5 
648 625 
696 580 
622 589 
586 595 

517 542 

579 624 
495 574 
534 549 
526 532 

598 551 
534 523 

671 541 
589 567 
579 563 i 


105 95 

92 82 

89 78 

94 87 

91 79 

- 78 

103 9'8 

138 138 

111 103 
no 105 
116 103 
116 96 

116 99 

108 91 

101 84 

101 86 
103 91 

103 92 

103 94 

101 92 

96 86 

92 83 

90 84 

90 84 

90 81 

90 83 

90 83 

91 87 

98 87 

103 92 

116 98 

119 98 

113 96 

109 95 

108 89 
108 88 
108 86 

104 81 

109 83 

116 83 

119 84 

104 77 

96 77 

88 70 


84 61 

80 66 
86 58 

66 qg 

71 61 

71 70 


544 1733 539 

514 1517 558 
528 1491 517 

551 1713 512 

548 1778 544 
429 667 376 

445 336 331 

496 1056 365 

522 1758 491 
604 1689 511 
602 1816 625 
525 1598 578 
561 1666 640 
511 1552 576 

515 1564 548 
558 1565 534 
556 1656 620 
570 1620 642 
568 1674 648 

511 1721 483 

500 1639 4S2 
510 1609 506 

552 1734 559 
480 1445 501 
519 1506 564 

483 1483 543 

488 1412 514 
505 1481 508 
510 1486 494 
574 1636 537 
540 1629 528 
475 1625 483 

522 1832 492 
448 1711 424 
515 1849 519 
532 1613 584 
525 1646 596 

484 1566 562 

524 1682 578 
513 1688 560 

523 1660 548 
579 1811 606 
536 1845 573 
477 1756 495 

527 1892 637 
468 1743 603 

512 1755 540 
484 1563 606 

501 1621 465 


436 1318 485 7*27 

483 1480 485 I 8*20 


1034 125 59 

1058 219 62 

1107 250 64 

1063 191 58 

1003 119 50 

1186 109 108 

1314 108 132 

1259 111 108 

1180 200 48 

1076 198 40 

991 205 36 

951 218 41 

889 210 38 

898 232 39 

925 257 41 

927 243 42 

935 228 41 

963 223 46 

1003 221 50 

1005 206 52 


100 83 

95 81 

96 85 

95 90 

97 88 

121 90 

135 96 

134 100 

109 83 

96 71 

86 65 

81 58 

73 52 

70 51 

66 48 

66 49 

70 47 

70 45 

70 47 

67 46 


27 571 

31 351 

39 355 

26 345 

31 348 

59 464 

69 511 

49 460 

37 ®386 

28 355 

23 327 

25 307 

23 293 

24 287 

28 290 

29 297 

29 297 

31 298 

34 307 

29 505 


263 62 

286 45 

273 60 

290 73 

241 42 

243 49 

335 106 
376 130 
307 86 

272 60 

240 44 

197 34 

182 39 

170 38 

172 40 

189 49 

203 52 

191 44 

193 49 

207 54 

189 45 


1043 210 45 67 43 

1026 215 43 67 44 

944 199 45 66 46 

945 208 47 68 48 

979 245 44 66 50 I 

1053 298 45 66 55 


29 331 218 47 

26 331 202 41 

26 307 183 42 

27 304 183 46 

28 314 189 49 

35 318 221 66 


1122 324 
1114 295 
1089 250 
1148 279 
1189 281 
1088 212 

1189 212 
1197 170 
980 147 

960 i 175 
956 i 198 
942 ; 203 

947 i 202 
951 173 

961 162 
1005 165 
1061 153 
1075 156 

1173 138 
1209 142 

m W5 

1501 177 
1357 235 
1396 254 

1519 301 
1546 ^ 252 
1605 246 


51 67 57 i 114 i 40 341 

51 72 57 I 116 44 348 

48 72 62 I 127 43 349 

47 70 67 I 141 39 354 | 

47 74 66 i 159 : 37 367 | 

42 70 61 163 I 34 ,355^ 

45 76 56 206 i 37 388 I 

42 72 62 252 i 38 393 | 

36 64 50 141 ■ 34 350 i 

37 64 46 116 * 39 332 ' 

37 65 I 46 I 104 I 37 325 

39 61 ! 46 I 100 : 38 315 


41 61 ! 

40 66 

39 68 

41 68 

47 70 

45 70 

48 79 ; 

47 85 1 

"Sh 91 I 

64 98 ! 

63 100 ! 


71 114 - 
80 125 ; 
83 137 ‘ 


47 : 103 
49 i 108 
51 ! 121 
51 : 143 
49 ' 172 

48 I 181 I 

49 I 197 I 

50 I m i 

51 177 ! 

56 I 160 ' 
58 147 ; 

62 147 

65 160 I 

70 i 166 . 


40 314 ! 

41 331 i 

36 335 , 

36 339 ! 

40 356 I 

42 359 

56 411 

S 

67 4^6 

71 465 

85 461 : 

91 469 : 


255 81 : 

261 83 

266 79 

256 71 

264 66 

246 60 

277 63 

257 60 

224 56 

222 63 

221 69 

221 72 

231 78 

247 78 

243 69 

249 69 

266 69 

269 73 

348 104 
374 121 
427 iSB 
460 151 
499 185 
515 202 


102 499 i 551 213 

105 1 532 ; 573 217 

103 ! 552 * 584 207 


i Increase on pre-war rates raised from approx. 50% to 60% on Feb. 1st, 1927, t Excluding any disaualilied for heneht by trade dispute. 

★ WORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. § Excludes Commerce, etc. 


TRANSPORT: 

SHIPPING-ENTERED 

AND CLEARED 

SHIPPING FREIGHTS- 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC- 
WEIGHT 


UNEMPLOYMENT- 

INSURED PERSONS- 


Tonnage of British and Foreign ressels entering and leaving British porta with cargoes during mQnth,-BOARD 
OB' TRADE MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OP TRADE & NAVIGATION. 

Chamber of Shipping index numbers as published by '‘The Statist/’— PREPARED BY DR. ISSERLIS. 
Tonnage of goods carried on the Railway^ of Great Britain during the month, excluding free-hauled. 

Monthly Receipts for goods traffic, excluding coat of eoRection and delivery m January, 1928, then excluditig 
receipts for collection and deUvcry.-‘~3inNISTRY*OP TRANSPORT. 

Number of books lodged at Labonr Exchange# on or about 3fith of month. 

lONIBlRY OP LABOUR GAZETinB. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 



AVERAGE OF DAILY RATES. 

• Paris 

f.to£ 

Milan 

1. to £ 

Berlin 

M. to £ 

Amster- 
dam 
fi. to £ 

Prague 

kr. to £ 

Berne il 

f. to £ 

stock*, 
holm 
kr, to £ 

New York 
^ to£ 

Buenos 
Aires 
d.to $ 

Rio de 
Janeiro 
d. ner mil. 

Bombay 

d.perrup. 

Hong, 
kong 
d. per $ 

Kobo 
d. per yen 

Parity ... j 

124*21t 

92*46§ 

20*43 

12*107 

24*02 

25*2215 

18*159 

4*866 

47-58 

27 

18 

— 

24-58 

1926 




For 1919 to 1925 Rates See Babi.isr Bdlle'I'ins. 





JAN. ....... 

128-7 

120-3 

20*40 

12-09 

163*9 

25*05 

18*13 

4*858 

46-54 

7-36 

18-20 

28*75 

21*80 

FIB. ......1 

132*4 

120*8 

20*43 

12-14 

164*2 

25*25 

18*16 

4-864 

46*03 

7*32 

18*19 

28-63 

22*42 

'MAE.,:.......! 

135*8 

120*0 

20*41 

12-13 

164-0 

25*25 

18-12 

4*861 

44-64 

7*16 

18-03 

27-85 

22*41 

APRIL......,; 

143*4 

120-9 

20*42 

12*12 

164*1 

25*19 

18-15 

4*862 

44*84 

6*94 

17*88 

26-94 

23-04 

MAY 

154*3 

126*2 

20*42 

12*09 

164-1 

25*12 

18-16 

4*862 

45*10 

7*51 

17*93 

27-35 

23-20 

JUNE 

165*0 

132-4 

20*44 

12-11 

164*2 

25*13 

18-15 

4*866 

45*27 

7*78 

17*91 

27*42 

23-14 

JULY 

197*7 

145-0 

20*43 

12*10 

164*2 

25*12 

18-15 

4*864 

46*48 

7*68 

17*95 

27-06 

23-30 

Aua 

171*4 

147-5 

20*40 

12-11 

164-0 

25*14 

18-15 

4*858 

45*42 

7*59 

17*96 

26-45 

23-63 

SEPT 

*169-9 

132-5 

20*38 

12-112 

163-8 

25*120 

18*15 

4*855 

45*62 

7*51 

17*98 

26*05 

23-93 

OCT 

165-2 

118*3 

20*379 

12-124 

163-7 

25*120 

18*147 

4*850 

45*90 

6*92 

17*89 

23*85 

24-04 

NOT 

141*8 

115-1 

20*415 

12-125 

163-7 

25*141 

18-170 

4*849 

45*74 

6*40 

17*84 

23*56 

24-30 

DEC 

122*9 

109*4 

20*387 

12-130 

163-8 

25*106 

18*155 

4*851 

46*16 

5*87 

17*85 

23-46 

24-23 

1927 

JAN 

122-57 

111*6 

20*454 

12*135 

163-8 

25*176 

18*171 

4*853 

46*40 

5*80 

18*03 

24*17 

24-15 

FEB 

123*63 

112*3 

20-466 

12*123 

163*7 

25*220 

18*174 

4*850 

- 46*93 

5*87 

17*97 

24*79 

24-20 

MAE 

124*01 

107*7 

20*468 

12-130 

163-9 

25*235 

18*144 

4*854 

47*51 

6*87 

17*96 

24-01 

24-31 

APRIL 

123*98 

97*05 

20*490 

12-140 

164*0 

25*251 

18*135 

4-857 

47-55 

5*83 

17*88 

24*50 

23-90 

MAY 

123*97 

89-96 

20*501 

12-136 

163*9 

25*253 

18-157 

4*857 

47*56 

5*80 

17*93 

24*32 

23-26 

JUNE 

123*97 

86-94 

20-494 

12*-124 

163-9 

25*244 

18-128 

4*856 

47-69 

5*84 

17*91 

24*21 

23-09 

JULY 

124*00 

89*04 

20-450 

12*119 

163-9 

25*220 

18-128 

4*8552 

47-76 

5*83 

17*87 

24-15 

23-31 

Aua 

: 124*01 

89*32 

20-431 

12-129 

164-0 

25*212 

18*116 

4*8606 

47-85 

5*87 

17*87 

23*68 

23-37 

SEPT 

124*00 

89*35 

20-433 

12*135 

164-0 

25*222 

18*094 

4*8634 

47*95 

5*87 

17*97 

23*83 

23-14 

OCT 

124*03 

89*12 

20-408 

12*116 

164-3 

25*249 

18*084 

4*8700 

47-90 

6*91 

17*97 

25*95 

22-96 

NOV 

124*00 

89*47 

20-422 

12*076 

164-4 

25*272 

18*098 

4*8740 

47-83 

5*89 

17*99 

24*43 

22-66 

DEO 

124*00 

90*69 

20*435 

12*073 

164*7 

25*277 

18*080 

4*8825 

47*82 

5*91 

18*10 

24*63 

22-71 

1928 

JAN 

124*00 

92*17 

20*461 

12*086 

164*5 

25*302 

18*138 

4*8758 

• 47*83 

5*92 

18-10 

24-69 

23-09 

FEB 

124*02 

92*07 

20*431 

12*109 

164-5 

25*336 

18*161 

4*8750 

47-88 

5*92 

18*00 

24*44 

23-08 

MAR 

124*02 

92-37 

20-'H2 

12*124 

164-64 

25*339 

18*180 

4*8801 

47*86 

6*93 

18*00 

24*40 

23-20 

APRIL 

124.01 

92-65 

20*412 

12*110 

164-71 

25*332 

18*183 

4*8821 

47-81 

5*92 

18*00 

24*42 

23*47 

MAY ...... 

124*01 

92-65 

20*399 

12*098 

164*72 

25*327 

18*193 

4*8817 

47-80 

5*92 

18*01 

25*05 

22-94 

JUNE 

124*16 

92-76 

20*417 

12*098 

164*67 

25*317 

18*186 

4*8805 

47*66 

5*89 

17*95 

24*66 

22-95 

JULY 

! 124*18 

92-81 

20*384 

12*084 

164*13 

25*255 

18*161 

4*8642 

47-43 

5*90 

17*91 

24*64 

22*65 

AUQ 

! 124*23 

92-74 

20*364 

12*101 

163*76 

25*211 

18*134 

4*8538 

47-41 

5*91 

17*95 

1 24*60 

22*29 

SEPT 

! 124*18 

92*74 

20*356 

12*097 

163*65 

25*200 

18-130 

4*8608 

47*34 

5-91 

18*06 

24*36 

22*69 

OCT 

I 124*14 

92*61 

20*363 

12-096 

163*65 

25*200 

18*138 

4-8498 

47-54 

5-92 

. 18*06 

1 24*55 

22*88 

NOV 

1 124*11 

92*57 

20*354 

12-082 

163*64 

25*190 

18*143 

4*8495 

47-47 

5*91 

18'07 

24*59 

22*96 

DEC 

i 124*10 

92*66 

20*360 

12*078 

163*72 

25*178 

18*132 

4*8525 

47*36 

5*89 

18*062 

24*51 

22*75 

1929 

JAN 

! 124*08 

92*67 

20*402 

12*091 

163*83 

25*207 

18*138 

4*8503 

47*42 

5*91 

18*056 

24*49 

22*56 

FEB 

' 124*23 

92*70 

20-447 

12*115 

163*84 

25*231 

! 18*155 

4*8525 

47*39 

5*90 

18*015 

24*08 

22*38 

MAR 

; 124*24 

92*68 

20-455 

12*117 

163*85 

25*229 

18 170 

4*8529 

47*28 

5-86 

18*008 

24*08 

22-06 

APRIL 

124*21 

92*70 

20-475 

12*090 

163*93 

25*214 

18*173 

4*8534 

47*28 

5*87 

17*965 

23*92 

22*08 

MAY 

1 124*14 

92*65 

20-415 

12*067 

163*85 

i 25*190 

18*154 

4*8510 

47*24 

5*87 

17*912 

23-68 

22*11 

JUNE ^ 

1 123*99 

92-67 

20-335 

12*074 

163*73 

j 25*198 

18-113 

4*8485 

47*17 

5*87 

17*854 

1 23*66 

21*77 

JULY 

123*88 

92*74 

20*359 

12*086 

163*90 

, 25*221 

18-100 

4*8511 

47*23 

5*87 

17*818 . 

23*89 

, 22*54 

AUG 1 

j 123*90 

92-74 

20*360 

12-103 

163*83 

i 25*205 

18-101 

4*8488 

47*21 

5*88 

17*830 

23*87 

23*13 

SEPT , 

1 123*87 

92-69 

20*361 

12*093 

163*76 

25*164 

18L01 

4*8479 

47*20 

5.87 

17*869 

25*73 

23*42 

OCT ! 

i 123*89 

93*00 

20*397 

12*098 

164*41 

25*176 

18-141 

4*8695 

46*82 

. 5*86 1 

17*871 

21*73 

23-58 

NOV 

123*85 

93-16 

20*389 

12-087 

164*57 

25*151 

18*149 

4-8777 

46*26 

5*80 ■ 

17*886 

21-18 

24*01 

DEO 

123*92 

93-24 

20-386 

12*096 

164*47 

25*109 

18*102 

4*8817 

45*86 j 

5*56 

17*936 

20*52 

24*10 

1930 

JAN 

123*91 

93*05 

20*387 

12-102 

164*58 

25*163 

18*136 

4-8695 

45*12 , 

5*52 

1 17-931 

19*47 

24*23 

FEB 

124-16 

92*87 

20*366 

12*123 

164*26 

25*198 

18*124 

4-8621 

42*70 ' 

5*55 1 

' 17-907 

18-66 

24*28 

MAR 

124*26 

92*84 

20*382 

12*125 

164*11 

25*136 

18*106 

4-8632 

42*24 

6*72 ' 

17-862 

18*24 

24*38 

APRIL 

124*10 

92*78 

20*375 

12*097 

164*16 

25*094 

18-092 

4*8634 

43-61 

5*81 

17*860 

18*40 

24*38 

MAY 

123*90 

92*71 

20*365 

12*081 

163*97 

25*108 

18*111 

4*8599 

43-02 

5*86 

17*835 

17*67 

24-39 

JUNE ...... 

123-81 

92*76 

20*372 

12*086 

163-85 

1 25*084 

18*095 

4-8588 

41-67 

5*63 

17*816 

15*45 

24-41 

JULY 

123*66 

92-88 

20*383 

12-092 

184*05 

1 25-044 

18*097 

4-8652 

40-84 

5*34 

17*821 

15-41 

24-39 

AUO 

123*82 

92-93 

20*387 

12*089 

164-17 

25*047 

18*112 

4-8708 

40-67 

4*87 

17*790 

15-88 

24-57 

Week ending 














Sep, e 

123-77 

92-89 

20*397 

12*081 

163-98 

25*042 

18*098 

4*8643 

39*53 

4*81 

17 786 

16-08 

24-39 

1) 13 

123*81 

92*82 

20*409 

12*077 

163-81 

25*056 

18*094 

4*8617 

41*17 

4*96 

17*784 

15*89 

24*41 

„ 20 

123*72 

92-81 

20-399 

12-067 

165*77 

25*049 

18*100 

4*8606 

; 40*80 

5*00 

17*784 

15*79 

24*41 

„ 27 

123-78 

92*80 

20*410 

12-052 

163-75 

25-050 

18*091 

4*8599 

40*19 

5*10 

17*792 

15*96 

24-42 

Oct. 4 

123*82 

92-79 

20*414 

12*048 

163*77 

26*038 

18*090 

4-8593 

39*63 

5*18 

17*796 

15-79 

24*45 

„ 11 

123-85 

92-80 

20*423 

12*047 

163*76 

26*011 

18*091 

4*8581 

38*81 

'i 

17*825 

15-82 

24*47 

„ 18 

123*91 

; 92*81 

20*435 

12*059 

163*76 

25*007 

18*092 

4*8590 

37*71 

T 

1 ? 

17*844 

15*90 

1 24*48 


I 25 2216 before June 24th, 1928. S 25*1^15 before December' 22nd, 1927^ II Zuriob. from November 12tb, 1929, + Moratorium, 
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INDEX CHART, U.K. 




THE GENERAL BUSINESS POSITION. 

UNITED KINgDOM. 


January 21§ty 1931. 

The completed statistics for 1930 enable 
us to form an idea of the extent to which 
the depression has now reached. The general 
index of production which we publish reads 
lower in the past quarter than a year 
ago ; but it is probable that this over- 
estimates the fall which may well have been 
greater in the industries covered than in 
others for which information is lacking. 
Even within that region some industries have 
done fairly well^ while others, such as steel, 
shipbuilding and cotton, show a great fall. 
For the same period the reduction in the 
number of all insured persons employed is 
only about 8%. The exports statistics of 
manufactures show a fall of about 33 %;, 
or probably about 25^^ if the change in 
prices is allowed for. While this recession 
of industry is sufficiently serious, it should 
be remembered that so far as information 
goes other countries have in some respects 
suffered greater losses, and also their 
competitive power has not been, at least* 
generally, increased by wage reductions. 


There is perhaps now no further large region 
of production into which the depression may 
spread, but it may deepen in, industries not 
yet seriously affected. The fall of wholesale 
prices has continued with little interruption 
for fifteen months, the prices of industrial 
securities have also fallen, though not so 
continuously ; unemployment has increased 
every , month ; exports of manufactures 
diminished in most categories. In the last 
quarter there was a fall in ' imports of 
materials; imports of food, on the other hand, 
have been maintained, and there is not serious 
distress except in some special districts. With 
the expectation of a considerable deficit in 
the yea/s revenue, anxiety is felt about the 
Budget, and till that is settled enterprise will 
be hindered. There are wage reductions in 
prospect both on the railways and in 
occupations whose rates are affected by 
movements of the Cost of Living Index, 
but the negotiations make for uncertainty. 
There was no sign of an upturn at the end 
of the year, and with the special difficulties 
mentioned above, the prospect for the first 
quarter at least is very discouraging. 


UNITED STATES. HARVARD FORECAST {By Cable ) 


January 17th, 1931. 

Recent changes in business volumes have 
been slight and inconclusive, but, whether 
considered by industries or by sections of 
the country, they at least showed in 
December a less uniform tendency to 
decline than had characterized previous 
months. The dollar volume of department 
store sales failed for second month in 
succession to increase as much as usual, and 
railroad freight loadings again decreased by 
more than seasonal amount. On the other 
hand the index of value of construction 
contracts, after seasonal adjustment, rose a 
few points : our index of manufacture 
probably was higher than in November and 


total business volumes, as measured by check 
payments outside speculative centers, made 
almost full seasonal gain. The decline in 
wholesale prices did not cease, however, and 
contributed chiefly to the further appreciable 
drop of our business curve. Conflicting 
movements which have developed with 
improvement in some quarters are not proof 
that decline is at an end, yet they may 
possess certain significance at the present 
time when decrease in business volumes 
approaches in duration the maximum of the 
past half century. We expect that decline 
will cease , in :th.e present' half year,., probably,, 
in present quarter, and that moderate 
improvement in business will ensue^ 
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UNITED STATES 


(Harvard Economic Society). 


FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS. (Extracts from letter of Jan. 3rd. 1931.) 


T he Financial Situation. — 
Extremely easy money conditions 
marked the close of 1930. Specu- 
lative and business demands were slight, 
the volume of security flotations was 
small, and gold continued to flow in. The 
reduction of the New York rediscount 
rate on December 24, coming at a time 
when unusual demands were being made 
upon the reserve banks for currency, 
emphasized the strength of the reserve 
system and the very easy condition of 
the New York money market. This 
action, together with the subsequent 
reductions at other important reserve 
banks, reflects a liberal reserve policy, 
and gives additional assurance that 1931 


railroad bonds. Back through 1890 — 
the period for which figures (based on 
average yields) are at hand— -there have 
been no clear exceptions to this rule, 
though cyclical turning points from the 
minima of depression are difficult to pick in 
a few instances, notably in 1920-21. Next 
in order to bond prices, stock prices have 
been early on upturns ; several times, 
indeed, as in 1893 and 1907, stock prices 
turned in the same month as bonds. 
Considered together, railroad and indus- 
trial stocks have generally ranked, among 
the series examined, in the second or 
third place on recoveries — if not in the 
first place with bonds. In 1921, however, 
the rise in stock prices, though it preceded 





will be a year of easy money. 

Stock prices, which declined rapidly 
in the first half of December, rallied 
sharply on the seventeenth, and closed 
the month above the earlier minima. But 
they averaged lower than in November, 
so that the speculation curve (A) of the 
monthly index chart again declined. 

The Timing of Recovery among 
Various Activities. — At a time like the 
present there is naturally much interest 
in the question of what fields are likely to 
be the first to give definite signs of im- 
provement. Some forty or more monthly 
measures of business or speculation 
suitable for comparison can be had for 
the years since 1919 ; roughly a third of 
them go back to 1903 ; while a few 
of the most significant carry back 
to 1875. For ten past periods of 
subnormal business, therefore — the seri- 
ous depressions following the crises of 
’73) ’84, ’93, ’96, 1903, 1907, and 1920 and 
the lesser declines of 1900, 1911, and 
1924— it is possible to see from the 
records where recovery has generally 
appeared early and where it has lagged. 

Commonly after a period of business 
decline, one of the very first things to ; 
recover has been the price of high-grade 


the advance in total business volumes as 
represented by outside bank debits, 
followed after increases in certain busi- 
ness elements like building permits, 
quantity of merchandise imports, and 
manufacture. But despite this fact, the 
common belief that stock prices move 
early at times of business recovery is 
amply confirmed by the record. 

Along with security markets, certain 
fields of business activity have in the past 
tended to be early in indicating business 
revival. Not only since the war, but also 
in pre-war years, building permits have 
been among the things that turned up- 
ward quite early ; the more comprehensive 
figures for contracts awarded (available 
back to 1910) have on upturns coincided 
pretty closely with building permits. 
Merchandise imports, considering quantity 
as well as value, have also been com- 
paratively quick, as a rule, on upturns. 
Perhaps manufacturing activity should 
likewise be added, though for pre-war 
years the only adequate monthly series 
available for manufacture — that for pig 
iron is not uniform in respect to its 
timing.- In 1921 manufacture recovered 
early, even slightly in advance of stock 
prices ; and again in 1924 it seems to 
have turned up in advance of general 
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business volumes (as represented by oiir 
best present series, outside bank debits). 
An activity related to manufacture — the 
loadings of miscellaneous freight — may, 
on the brief evidence of post-war years, 
be put tentatively in the same class. 

Wholesale commodity prices, as 
represented by the general index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, have almost 
always been comparatively late in turning 
up after business depressions. Perhaps 
the best way to place them is to say that 
wholesale prices, as a rule, rise only after 
the volume of business has increased. 
For example, compared with outside 
bank clearings or debits, prices have 
regularly lagged on upturns except after 
some of the lesser declines, when prices 
turned before clearings (debits), and 
in 1922 when the two turned together. 
After no major depression have they 
turned before the volume of business 
increased. 

Among the business series which are 
generally quite late in recovering may be 
mentioned railroad gross earnings, divid- 
end payments, and^ — on the evidence of 
post-war data — the dollar volume of 
department-store trade. A considerable 
group of activities display no persistent 
tendency to lead or lag on business 
recoveries, but are in many instances 
highly irregular in that respect. Our 
export trade in pre-war years did not 
appear to reflect business conditions ; the 
post-war record for value of total exports, 
and of finished manufactured exports, 
does not clearly determine their place in 
the recovery phase of the business cycle. 
Business failures and unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corporation are 
among the series which have been 
irregular in timing. 

Certain fields of business or specula- 
tive activity, then, have in the past been 
characteristically either prompt or tardy 
in recording an upward movement of 
business. Even though the record con- 
tains many exceptions, a general tendency 
has appeared for security prices to move 
first and for particular business activities 
also — construction, import trade, manu- 



facture — to give early evidence of an 
upturn. But it does not follow that 
recovery in the general volume of busi- 
ness, as represented by cheque transactions 
outside speculative centres, has regularly 
waited upon improvement in these special 
fields. On the contrary, measured 
against an array of other business and 
speculative series, the volume of outside 
cheque payments has been quite irregular 
in the timing of its upturn. Sometimes, 
as in 1911 and in 1921, it has been among 
the last measures of business to show 
improvement. Occasionally, however, it 
has been among the first. In 1893, for 
example, outside clearings turned up just 
as quickly as security prices, and, in 1884, 
perhaps even in advance of them. At a 
time like the present, therefore, it is worth 
while to watch not only fields which have 
heretofore proven prompt on recoveries, 
but also the movement of general business 
volumes as recorded by cheque trans- 
actions. 

The present showing of these various 
fields, though decidedly mixed, has some 
encouraging features. Prices of prime 
railroad bonds, though they have been 
subject to a violent reaction in the past 
two months, are still well above 1929 
minima. The building returns for Novem- 
ber were distinctly poor, yet the permits 
figures for several months have given 
indication of stabilization. The physical 
quantity of imports, seasonally corrected, 
turned upward in September and rose 
again in October; value figures, which 
had shared these increases, fell to a new 
minimum in N ovember, however. Manuf ac- 
ture seems to have declined onlyseasonally 
last month, and we look for a definite 
upturn in this field by the end of the first 
quarter of 1931. Cheque payments have 
fallen extremely low. On the whole, 
these various indicators do not suggest an 
immediate recovery in general business, 
but certain very significant series support 
the opinion that business revival is fairly 
near at hand. 

The Bond Market. — A sharp rally 
at the middle of December checked the 
dpwnward movement in bond prices 


which had been under way for some Bond prices during the past three 
weeks. The reasons for the decline in years have been higher than in 1919-21, 
the face of very easy money conditions reflecting the better money situation, 
are not far to seek. Weakness in foreign The railroads (half of the Dow-Jones list 
bond prices, due to unfavourable political of bonds) were under government control 
and economic developments abroad, until March, 1920 ; they were favourably 
naturally affected domestic bonds. Of affected by the increase of rates in August 
greater importance was the effect of busi- of that year and by reductions in wages, 
ness depression on corporate income; for authorised by the Railroad Labour Board, 
some of the rails, indeed, reduction of in the second half of 1921. Finally, with 
earnings has been sufficient to call in the improvement in railroad credit, the 
question their eligibility for savings banks so-called “second-grade” rails have, 
in New York. From time to time, weak- between the two intervals, improved 
ness in the stock market has led to their position relative to the “highest 
liquidation in bonds. grade.” 

Such influences are not peculiar to Despite these differences, certain 
to this depression, but have been present striking resemblances appear. In both 
to a greater or less degree in all, and past periods, the rise from the low point and 
depressions have occasionally shown a the subsequent slump were well marked 
secondary reaction in bond prices, such for the rail bonds. In the earlier period, 
as the recent decline appears to have the net gain between the low point of 1920 
been. At present the sharp rally has and the end of the renewed decline in 
brought the downward movement to at 1921 was greatest for “ highest-grade” 
least a temporary halt, while the recent rails and less for “second-grade” rails, 
reductions of rediscount rates and the Similarly, during December 1930, the 
approach of the period of surplus funds net gain of the “highest-grade” rails was 
after the turn of the year are favourable greater than that of the “second-grade” 
to improvement. For prime rails, there- rails. The fluctuations of the public- 
fore, the low point of 1929 seems to have utility bonds were somewhat similar to 
been the turning point of a cyclical those of the rails. On the other hand, 
movement, and the recent slump a tern- the industrial bonds during the two 
porary — though severe — interruption of periods showed little if any recovery, their 
the upward swing. movement being irregularly downward. 


RECENT MOVEMENTS OF SUBSIDIARY SERIES. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

F inance. — T he index-numbers of For the index of industrial securities a 
security prices have been recon- new choice of companies has been made, 
structed and rearranged. The new based primarily on their importance in 
series are based on prices in 19241 which 1924 and subsequent years, but still 
a,re equated to 100, so as to bring them in limited to those that operate principally 
line with the other index-numbers in the in the United Kingdom. The basis has 
Bulletin. The index of speculative been greatly widened, as the number of 
securities is discontinued. There is little companies has been increased from 20 to 
change in the indices of fixed interest 92. Banks and railways are excluded, 
securities, but only a choice of more but otherwise the percentages are weighted 
suitable quotations. by the importance of industries as awhole 
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and of the companieswithin the industries. 
The whole detail of this and the other new 
numbers is given in Special Memorandum 
33 now in the press, which will be soon 
issued. 

For years prior to 1924 no adjustment 
has been made. In the Memorandum a 
continuous series is shown in which the 
new numbers are linked on to the old. The 
following table exhibits the modifications 
during the past six years made by the 
revision. The two series move in general 
agreement, but the old series gives an 
increase in the three years April, 1926, to 
April, 1929, of 37%, while the new shows 
only 27% ; while from April, 1929, to 
December, 1930, the old series makes the 
fall 251-% and the new 31%. 

INDEX NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
ORDINARY SHARES, NUMBERS IN 1924 EQUATED 
TO 163. 


1926 

Old. 

New. 

1926 

Old. 

New, 

1927 

Old. 

New. 

Jan. 

179 .. 

. 179 

Jan. 

191 .. 

. 196 

Jan. 

197 .. 

. 199 

Feb. 

178 .. 

, 178 

Feb. 

187 .. 

. 191 

Feb. 

191 .. 

. 197 

Mar. 

179 

. 176 

Mar. 

182 .. 

. 189 

Mar. 

192 .. 

. 199 

April 

179 .. 

. 176 

April 

177 .. 

. 184 

April 

194 .. 

. 199 

May 

178 .. 

. 174 

May 

182 .. 

. 189 

May 

200 .. 

. 205 

June 

180 .. 

. 174 

June 

186 .. 

. 192 

June 

203 .. 

204 

July 

172 ., 

171 

July 

181 .. 

. 189 

July 

201 .. 

205 

Aug. 

178 .. 

179 

Aug. 

184 .. 

.. 191 

Aug. 

201 

.. 207 

Sept. 

177 .. 

.. 181 

Sept. 

187 .. 

194 

Sept. 

205 

.. 210 

Oct. 

185 .. 

.. 187 

Oct. 

190 .. 

192 

Oct. 

213 ., 

.. 218 

Nov. 

192 .. 

.. 192 

Nov. 

197 .. 

196 

Nov. 

211 

.. 218 

Dec. 

187 .. 

.. 187 

Dec. 

192 

.. 194 

Dec. 

210 . 

.. 217 

1928 

Old. 

New. 

1929 

Old. 

New. 

1930 

Old. 

New. 

Jan. 

216 . 

.. 227 

Jan. 

259 . 

.. 241 

Jan. 

212 . 

.. 199 

Feb. 

217 

.. 227 

Feb. 

262 . 

.. 241 

Feb. 

206 . 

.. 192 

Mar. 

226 . 

.. 231 

Mar. 

247 . 

,. 233 

Mar. 

200 . 

.. 187 

April 

239 . 

.. 235 

April 

242 . 

.. 233 

April 

211 . 

.. 194 

May 

246 . 

.. 244 

May 

240 . 

.. 233 

May 

208 . 

.. 192 

June 

240 . 

.. 235 

June 

240 . 

.. 228 

June 

198 . 

.. 181 

July 

241 . 

.. 228 

July 

232 . 

.. 222 

July 

198 . 

.. 181 

Aug. 

243 . 

,. 230 

Aug. 

238 . 

.. 230 

Aug. 

187 . 

.. 171 

Sept. 

248 . 

.. 236 

Sept. 

238 . 

.. 231 

Sept. 

198 . 

.. 181 

Oct. 

249 . 

.. 240 

Oct. 

228 . 

.. 218 

Oct. 

185 . 

.. 171 

Nov. 

245 . 

.. 235 

Nov. 

205 . 

.. 196 

Nov. 

191 . 

.. 173 

Dec. 

239 . 

.. 228 

Dec, 

207 . 

.. 194 

Dec. 

180 . 

.. 161 


A new measurement is introduced in 
the Table (p. 21) called the Sensitive 
Index number. This is intended to show 
the fluctuations in quotations month by 
month independently of the amount of 
capital in, or the importance of, the 
separate companies. It is therefore based 
on an unweighted geometric mean of the 
movements of the 92 quotations. It 
moves closely with the general weighted 
index, but when the stocks of the smaller 
companies are the more active the 
sensitive index will vibrate more, and vice 
versa. 

Finance. — The prices of securities, 
after stationariness in the early part of 


November, resumed their fall, and both 
the industrials and the (now discarded) 
speculative index-numbers fell 10% in two 
months to mid-January. The price of 
fixed interest securities, however, did not 
change. The short money index has 
tended downwards. 

London Clearings increased, and were 
in December very nearly as high as a year 
ago. Country Clearings were at the same 
level as in November ; Provincial Clear- 
ings showed a slight seasonal increase, 
but were 19% lower than in December, 
1929. 

New Capital Issues were fairly high 
for December, which is normally a low 
month. 

The statistics of the Clearing Banks 
for December are not yet available. 
Details of the movement of gold will be 
found on p. 9.* 

Prices AND Wages. — Wholesale prices 
continued in their downward course in 
December and the first half of January. 
The Board of Trade shows a fall in the 
three categories of food, in iron and 
steel, cotton, wool and miscellaneous 
materials, but not in coal, non-ferrous 
metals or other textiles. The general fall 
is 2% in the month. The Statist, how- 
ever, gives a rise in meat prices to the end 
of the year. 

From December, 1929, to December, 
1930, the general fall has been 18%. 
Details are as follows - 

Dec., 1929 Dee., 1930 


1924=100 Fall % 

Cereals ••• : 82*4'' , ;,30 

Meat and Fish ... 102*8 ... 87*0 ... 15 

Other Foods ... , ■' „ OS'd' ■: ■ ... 6 

TotalFood ... 84*6 69*8 17i 

Iron and Steel ... 30*3 ... 76*2 ... 5 

Goal 75*5 ... 70*2 ... 7 

Other Metal s & Minerals 92* 2 ... 70 * 3 ... 24 

Cotton 63*1 ... 44*1 30 

Wool 69*3 ... 46*6 ... 33 

Other Textiles ... 75*3 ... 52*2 ... 31 

Miscellaneous ... 83*4 ... 72*9 ... 13 

Total, not Food 77*1 ... 63’3 ... 18 

Ail Articles ... 79*7 ... 65*5 ... 18 


Retail food prices show rather more 
than the usual reduction during Decem- 
ber. In the twelve months cereals have 
fallen 1970, meat and fish 8%, other foods 

* The aggregate efflux for 1931 to Jan. 21st, ;f5,413,144. 


11%, all food 12%; but clothing has only- 
fallen 5%, rent has risen i%, fuel and light 
have not changed, and sundries have 
fallen 8%. In all, the cost of living index 
has fallen only 8% in the twelve months. 

There is no important wage movement 
to record. 

Trade and Output. — It was antici- 
pated last month that imports for 
December would show some improvement 
on those for November, and in fact the 
total value is 12% higher, after allowance 
for seasonal change; there are increases 
in food, materials and manufactures. 
When, however, November and December 
together are compared with the same 
months in 1929 a decrease of 21% is 
found in the total, and a decrease of 40% 
in the materials group, which is evidently 
greater than the fall in prices. Details 
for the quarter as a whole are shown in 
Table A (p. 12). 

Exports in December are normally 
rather lower than in November, but this 
year the fall is considerable in manufac- 
tures ; in fact, the value of manufactures 
exported was 38% less than in December, 
1929. The decrease is specially marked 
in iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof, also cotton and wool, but is con- 
siderable in every category. Between 
November and December, though the 
reduction in the aggregate of exported 
manufactures is 16% (or allowing for the 
season 13%), the changes are not uniform. 

EXPOET.S OF MANUPACTUEBS. (£Mii.) 

1930 


Iron and Steel and Manufactures 

Nov, 

3*5 

Dec. 

2-9 

Hardware, Electric Apparatus and 
Machinery 

4-9 

4*7 

Motor-ears, &e 

2-5 

1*9 

Ships 

3T 

1*5 

Textiles and Apparel 

10-6 

9*5 

Other Manufactures 

8T 

7*1 






Total 

32*7 

27-6 


Detailed figures for the quarters as a 
whole are given in Table B (p. 13). 

The output of coal (p. 25) diminished 
in December as is usual, while iron and 
steel continued their rapid fall. The 
tonnage of shipbuilding commenced was 
also very small in the fourth quarter of 


1930. The quarterly index numbers of 
production (p. 18) show, however, that 
reduction had not taken place in all 
industries, and the rates of diminution 
were not at all uniform. Even the quar- 
terly index may over-estimate the fall of 
output, for while it shows a loss of 19%, 
the statistics of insured persons employed 
indicate a fall of only 8%, which is slightly 
exaggerated by the operation of the last 
Insurance Act ; on the other hand in 
times of depression, output per employee 
is no doubt reduced. 

The estimated cost of all building 
plans approved in many districts in Great 
Britain (excluding London) was nearly 
the same in the fourth quarter of 1930 as 
a year earlier ; a diminution by nearly 
one half in the case of factories being 
more than balanced by an increase in 
public buildings. 

Unemplo\‘ment, — The aggregate 
numbers of insured persons unemployed 
are : 

OOO’s 


MALES 

FEMALES 

Wholly Temporarily 
Unemployed 

Wholly Temporarily 
Unemployed 

1929 Nov. 26th. ... 885 ... 176 

176 .. 

.. 88 

Dec. 16th. ... 896 ... 179 

176 .. 

. 93 

1930 Nov. 24th. ... 1415 ... 356 

421 .. 

.. 176 

Dec. 22ud. ... 1434 ... 412 

419 .. 

.. 234 

r 

Increase in 12 months 771 

3 Sl 

In December, 1929, 

353,000 males 


and 92,000 females had not satisfied the 
former statutory condition of having paid 
30 contributions in the past two years, but 
are not in all cases debarred from benefit 
owing to the Acts of 1927 and 1929. The 
Act of 1930 brought into registration 
additional numbers, estimated at 185,000 
males and 130,000 females at July, 1930. 
When allowance is made for these 
numbers the increase during the year is 
still very serious. Also the increase from 
November to December was considerable 
and abnormal, and extended over many 
industries. 

Since Christmas there has been a 
further increase in the numbers on the 
Live Register, of an amount more than 
normal for the season, especially among 
males. 


KTUMBERS on the live register 000. 


1929-30 

Males. 

Wholly Temporarily 
Unemployed. 

Females, 

Wholly Temporarily 
Unemplovecl. 

Nov. 18tli 

770 

... 172 

173 .. 

82 

Dec. 16th 

790 

... 177 

170 .. 

90 

Jan. 13th ■ 

872 

... 196 

203 .. 

.. 126 

1930-1 
Nov. 17th 

1248 

... 370 

398 .. 

.. 166 

Dee. 15th 

1306 

... 527 

397 

.. 168 

Jan. 12th 

1442 

... 421 

436 

.. 229 


As regards local distribution of un- 
employment, London and the South 


continue to be better than other districts. 


PERCENTAGES OP INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED. 



Dec. 1929. 

Nov. 1930. 

Dec. 1930. 

London . . . 

5-9 

10*0 

9*8 

S.E. 

6-9 

10*3 

11*1 

s.w. 

9-2 

13*3 

13*2 

Midlands ... 

9T 

16*4 

... , 18*6 

N.B. 

14*1 

... 24*0 

24*5 

N.W. 

14*4 

... 27*6 

29*3 

Scotland ... 

12*9 

22*7 

... ,23*6, 

Wales 

20*7 

28*6 

31*2 ■ 

N. Ireland 

..." ... 16*2 

28*1 

33*4 

All - ... 

11*0 

19*1 

... 20*2 


FINANCE. INDUSTRY AND TRADE IN 1930 . 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


I N considering the total figures for 1930 
it is necessary to look at the quarters 
of the year separately to obtain a 
judgment of tendencies, since deteriora- 
tion has been continuous, and also when- 
ever values are concerned we must have 
regard to the fall of prices. 

Finance. — The fall in the price of 
industrial securities began as early as 
March, 1929 ; the index fell slowly (4%) 
till September, and rapidly to December 
(a further 16%). In the first five months 
of 1930 there was little movement, but 
there was a further collapse in August 
and again in December, so that in twelve 
months the fall was 17% and in fifteen 
months amounted to 30%. Considerable 
and rapid though the fall has been, it has 
only brought the index back to the level 
of November, 1924. 

The yield on fixed interest securities 
did not reach its maximum till September, 
1929, and fell only slowly till February, 
1930. From April to October there was 
little change, but there was a further fall 
in November. In the fifteen months from 
September, 1929, to December, 1930, the 
whole reduction was 11%; the index 
numbers of yield and price were : 

INDICES OF FIXED INTEEB.ST SECURITIES. 

192^ Sept., 1929 Deo., 1930 

Yield 100 ... 107 ... 97 

Price 100 ... 93-S ... 103 

The short money index rose in Feb- 
ruary, 1929, when the Bank Rate was 
raised frdm 4I to 5^%, and then tended 
downwards till August. It rose sharply 
at the end of September, 1929 (Bank 
Rate 6J), and then fell till the end of the 
year as the Bank Rate was reduced 
successively to 6, 5^ and 5. In, the first 


half of 1930 the index fell rapidly — the 
Bank Rate being reduced to 4I on 
February 6th, to 4 on March 6th, 3|' on 
March 20th, and to 3 on May ist, where 
it remains. The index has moved veri^ 
little since May, 1930, in spite of the out- 
ward movement of gold at the end of 
the year. 

Gold movements to and from the 
Bank of England have been ; 

INWARD. £Mii. OUTWARD. 

1928, April to August 16’5 Sept., 1928, to Feb., 1929 23'3 

1929, March to May ... HA 1929, June to Sept. ... 33'7 

Oct., 1929, to April, 1930 32*6 1930, May to Oct., net ... 4-*3 

Nov. to Dec. 31st... 13*0 

60*5 74*3 

Thus in 24 years the net outward 
movement has been ;^I4 Mn. In 1930 
alone the net outward movement was 
Y393,35Iv 

Town Bank Clearings, which were 
still high in the last quarter of 1929, have 
fallen throughout the year, so that the 
total last quarter was 10% lower than in 
the last quarter of 1929. Country 
Clearings fell at about the same rate in 
the first three quarters, but recovered a 
little in the last quarter, as is usual ; 
Provincial Clearings followed a similar 
course, but in the last quarter were 20 % 
lower than in 1929; the fall in commodity 
prices, however, accounts for part of the 
difference. 

New Capital Issues for Great Britain 
have been low throughout the year, but 
revived a little in the autumn. Issues 
for overseas did not differ much between 
1929 and 1930, and were greater in the 
autumn of 1930 than in the stagnation 
of a year earlier. 

The depression is emphasized by the 
statistics of the nine Clearing Banks. 


Their advances had increased nearly 
continuously for many years till April, 
1929. In 1924 they averaged Mn., 
in April, 1929, the amount was ;^987 Mn. 
From July to September, 1929, they fell 
from ^^985 Mn. to ;^97i Mn. and remained 
near the last named figure till April, 1930. 
Since then they have fallen month by 
month till they stood at ;^920 Mn. at the 
end of November. The ratio of advances 
to deposits was 56’6% in April, 1929, and 
5i‘i% at the end of November, 1930. 

Prices and Wages.— The fall in 
wholesale prices has been continuous from 
October, 1929, to the end of 1930 (with 
possibly a slight check at the end of 1929) 
for food and for materials, both by the 
Board of Trade and Statist reckoning. 
By the former it was 20%, by the Statist 
22% (24% for materials and 18% for food). 
Though the fall is not so great as in the 
great collapse in 1920-1, it has been more 
rapid than in any pre-war experience in 
the past hundred years. Its injurious 
effects are the greater since industry had 
not recovered from the fall of about 16% 
between 1925 and 1927, and a slighter 
sagging down of prices from 1927 to 1929. 

It is interesting to compare with the 
general index numbers the estimated 
changes of average prices of Imports and 
of Exports. From the third quarter of 
1929 to the fourth quarter of 1930 the fall 
in general wholesale prices is 17%, of 
imports 18%, and of exports only 7%. 
The exports are dominated by manufac- 
tured goods. 

Retail food prices have followed 
wholesale prices in the usual way, 
that is two months or so later, and by a 
smaller percentage. Actually from 
January ist, 1930, to January ist, 1931, 
the fall is 12%, while the Board of Trade 
Food Index fell 16^ from November to 
November. The Cost of Living Index, 
including almost stationary rent, and a 
smaller fall in clothing and fuel was only 
85( lower on January ist, 1930, than a year 
before. 

During the year the only important 
changes in wage rates were a reduction 
in February in builders’ wages, and in 


some others that are related to the Cost 
of Living Index, and of those of woollen 
operatives in the summer. The general 
index of wages has fallen only 1%. 

Trade and Production. — The value 
of imports of each quarter of 1930 were 
less than a year before for food, etc., and 
materials, and except in the first quarter 
for manufactures. The most important 
question is how far this falling off is 
attributable to prices and how far to 
quantity. 

The following table is deduced from 
figures given in the Board of Trade 
fournal for January 22nd, 1931. 


IMPORTS retained. 

Value £Mn. 


Quartei 

s. 1929 

1930 

Percentage Reductions in 


Food, Drink and Tobacco. 

Value. 

Price. 

Volume 

1 

... 125 .. 

. 114 ... 

9 .. 

5 ... 

4i- 

2 

... 120 .. 

. 108 ... 

10 .. 

11 ... 

+1 

3 

... 126 .. 

. 107 ... 

15 .. 

14 ... 

u 

4 

... 138 .. 

. 123 ... 

m .. 

. 16-1- ... 

+6‘ 


Materials. 





1 

78 .. 

67 ... 

14 .. 

9 ... 

6 

2 

68 .. 

52 ... 

24 .. 

18^ ... 

7 

3 

62 .. 

47 ... 

25 .. 

17 ... 

lU 

4 

78 .. 

47 ... 

39 .. 

. 26 ... 

16-1- 


Manufactures (including partly manufactured). 


1 

70 .. 

75 ... 

+6 .. 

5 ... 

+12' 

2 

... 79 .. 

. 72 ... 

9 .. 

7 ... 

2 

3 

... 77 .. 

69 ... 

11 .. 

6 ... 

5 

4 

... 79 .. 

69 ... 

14 .. 

11 ... 

3 


The column headed “volume” is 
obtained from a re-valuation of imports 
and of exports at stationary prices. 

It appears from these rough estimates 
that food has been imported in its usual 
quantities, that materials have fallen off, 
especially in the latter part of the year, 
and that manufactures (including oils) 
have fallen least. 

The quantities and values of some 
goods imported have been:— 


Qrs.' 

3 

Cotton, ... 

... Mn. lbs. 

Quantity. 
1929 1930 
198 147 

Value £Mn. 
1929 1930 
... 9*6 5*0 

4 


520 

434 

... 23*8 

12*1 

3 

Wool, 

... Mn. lbs. 

90 

114 

... 6*7 

6*0 

4 

?» ••• 

■ ••• . " ■ 

149 

145 

... 10*3 

7*0 

3 

Petroleum (refined) Mn. galls. 

456 

536 

... 10*4 

11*1 

4 

)> ••• 


377 

412 

... 9*1 

7-9 

3 

Rubber, ... 

... Mn. lbs. 

112 

89 

... 6*0 

2-0 

4 

j> ••• 


120 

102 

... 4*5 

1*9 


For exports a similar table may be 
compiled, but owing to the difficulty of 
valuing manufactures at unchanged prices 
it is less accurate than in the case of 
imports. 
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EXPORTS OF BRITISH PRODUCE. 



Value (£M]ri.) 

Percentage reductions 

in 

Qrs. 

1929 

1930 

Value. 

Price, Volume. 



Food, Drink and Tobacco. 



1 ... 

12T 

12-3 

. 4--fi ... 

6 

4-5 

2 ... 

13-5 

10'6 

22 ... 

6 

16 

3 ... 

14'0 

12-6 

11 ... 

14 

4-^ 

4 ... 

16-0 

12-7 

21 ... 

6 

16 



Materials. 



1 ... 

19 

19 

0 

. 2 


2 ... 

21 

16 

23 

5 

19 

5 ... 

19 

15 

25 

. 3 

24 

4 ... 

20 

15 

26 

. 7 

21 



Manufactures. 



1 ... 

145 

... 128 

12 .. 

. 3 ... 

9 

2 ... 

140 

... no . 

21 

. 3 ... 

18 

3 ... 

146 

... 105 

28 

. 5 

25 

4 ... 

144 

96 

33 .. 

. 7 ... 

28 


In the small class of exported food, drink 
and tobacco there has been some increase. 
In the second class, materials, chiefly coal, 
the decrease has been progressive. 


1929 

1930 


COAL EXPORTS (Mn. Tons). 
Qrs. 12 3 


13T 

15-0 


15-0 

13-5 


160 

13-2 


4 

16‘2 

13T 


In the principal class, manufactures, 
there has been a progressive decrease; 
after making a reasonable allowance for 
fall of price, the fall in a year to the last 
quarter is 25 to 30% in quantity. A 
comparison for certain goods in 1929 and 
1930 follows : — 

EXPORTED MANUFACTURES. 



Unit 

1929 

1930 

Cotton Yarn 

Mn. lbs. 

... 167 ... 

137 

„ piece goods 

Mn. sq. yds. 

... 3672 ... 

2407 

Woollen Tissues 

... 108 

79 

Worsted „ 


47 

35 

Art. Silk ,, 

Jute piece goods 
and carpets 

Mn. lbs. 

... 14T ... 

10*8 

Mn. sq. yds. 

... 172 

no 

Cement 

Mn. tons 

1*09 ... 

1*04 

Electrical goods 

£Mn. 

13-2 ... 

11-9 

Boots and Shoes 

Th. Doz. Prs. 

... 1006 

907 

Rubber tyres 
and tubes 

£Mn. 

4-22 ... 

4*47 


tained in the first quarter of 1930 up to 
the level of the previous year, and fell 
progressively in the last three quarters. 

The table on p. 16 shows the value of 
the principal exported manufactures and 
their destinations in 1929 and 1930. In 
contrast to the general fall, the totals for 
locomotives and electrical machinery have 
been maintained. The effects of un- 
favourable conditions in European, South 
American and Easternmarketsareevident. 

It is interesting to notice that the 
tonnage of shipping entered with cargoes 
is little less in the second half of 1930 than 
a year earlier, while that of shipping 
cleared has fallen very considerably. The 
figures correspond with the small reduc- 
tion in the quantity of imports and the 
great reduction in the quantity of exports. 

The balance of trade has not changed 
greatly in the year. 


EXCESS VALUE OF IMPORTS £Mn. 


Goods only. 

Goods & bullion. 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

95 

95 

.. 92 

106 

90 

92 

.. 93 

94 

83 

89 . 

.. 55 

87 

113 

Ill 

.. 125 

106 

381 

387 

365 

393 


These figures are consistent with the 
data for production. The details for coal, 
iron and ships and the general index 
numbers show that production was main- 


1st Qr. 
2iid ,, 
3rd „ 
4tli , , 


As regards unemployment the follow- 
ing table shows that, apart from some 
seasonal variations, work has become 
scarcer over the whole range of industry 
throughout the year.* The increase due 
to the relaxation of conditions in the early 
part of the year under the last Insurance 
Act can only be a fraction of the whole, 
though it disturbs exact measurements. 

* The December figures are not given here since they 
are affected by the proximity of Christmas. They will be 
found on p. 27. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Males 


pE^fALE.S 


1929 

Pebruary ... 

May 

August 
November ... 

1930 

February ... 

May 

Augast 

November... 


All 


Wholly 


204 

198 

186 

176 

222 

333 

394 

366 


993 

758 

765 

885 

987 

1024 

1152 

1415 


Total 


1197 

956 

951 

1061 

1209 

1357 

1646 

1771 


Coal 


170 

198 

173 

153 

142 

235 

252 

225 


Iron, Steel, 
Engineering 
Shipbuild- 
ing 


166 

148 

155 

166 

182 

221 

276 

342 


Building 
and Con- 
struction 

' ' * 

Cotton Other ' 
& Wool Industriesj 

1 

! 

' Other ■ i 
Occupa- 1 
tions 

Temp- 

orary 

All 

Wholly 

Total 

252 

38 

' 393 ■ ■■ 

178 

89 

168 

; 257 

104 

37 

325 

I 144 

78 

143 

221 

108 1 

41 

331 

! 143 

94 

155 

247 

172 ! 

40 

356 

174 

88 

176 

265 

195 I 

63 

425 

202 

, 150 

224 

374 

147 i 

85 

461 

208 

I 183 

316 

499 

166 

105 

532 

216 ' 

225 

348 

573 

232 

1 

96 

610 

266 

176 

421 

598 
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IRON -AND STEEL STATISTICS FOR U.K. 000 tons. 













EXPORTS OF 



PIG-IRON. 




CRUDE STEEL. 

1RON& STEEL. 


Produc- 

tion 

+ Im- ' 
ports 

! 

- Ex- 
ports 

==Hoine 

Cons’mp- 

tion 

% Imports 
to Home 
Consump- 
tion 

Pro- 

duction 

♦Im- 

ports 

Home 

Con- 

sumption 

% Imports 
to Home 
Con- 
sumption 

Semi- 

Pinished 

Finished 

1915 

"Qrly. 

average 

2565 

46' 1 

236 

2375 

1*9 

1916 

215 

2131 

10 

209 

751 


Quart’r 








2282 

6*0 



1923 

1 

1745 

41 

228 

1558 

2*6 

2144 

138 

} 612 

1144 


2 

2059 

28 

211 

1876 

1*5- 

2338 

141 

2479 

5*7 


3 

1813 

21 

137 

1697 

1*2 

1902 

140 

2052 

6*8 

1 567 

1161 


4 

1821 

11 

149 

1683 

•6 

2105 

135 

2238 

5*9 

1924 

,1 ■■ 

1918 

66 

101 

1883 

3*5 

2279 

228 

2507 

9*1 

481 

1212 


2 

1877 

86 

165 

1798 

4*8 

2173 

296 

2469 

12-0 


3 

1774 

50 

96 

1728 

2*9 

1862 

256 

2118 

12*1 

i 460 

1081 


4 

1750 

87 

124 

1713 

5*1 

3902 

302 

2204 

13*7 

1925 

I 

1724 

83 

124 

1683 

4*9 

1942 

286 

2228 

12*8 

181 

589 


2 

1655 

61 

109 

1606 

3-8 

1835 

290 

2126 

13*6 

179 

572 


3 

1386 

60 

87 

1359 

4*4 

1708 

276 

1984 

13’9 

188 , 

676 


4 

1471 

60 

147 

1384 

4*3 

1913 

306 

2219 

13'8 1 

204 

662 

1926 

1 

1604 

70 

136 

1538 

! 4*6 

2128 

296 

2424 

12*2 

227 

704 


2 

670 

63 

74 

649 

— 

741 

277 

1018 

— 

170 

562 


3 

44 

109 

53 

100 

— 

180 i 

444 

! 624 

■ — 1 

98 

408 


4 

124 

245 

13 

356 


511 1 

1 

544 

1055 

— '1 

86 

409 

1927 

1 

1688 

204 

40 

1852 


2507 

562 

3069 



213 

664 


2 

2051 

180 

70 

2161 

8*3 

2482 

391 

2873 

13*6 

298 

735 


3 

1833 

108 

74 

1867 

5*8 

2107 

356 

2463 

14*4 

252 

768 


4 

1731 

74 

92 

1713 

4*3 

2003 

373 . 

2376 

15*7 

241 

782 

1928 

1 

1704 

45 

90 

1659 

2*7 

2184 

329 

2513 

13*1 

219 

734 


2 

1718 

22 

102 

1638 

1*4 

2105 

287 

2392 

12*0 

246 

702 


3 

1561 

16 

89 

1488 

1-1 

2034 

252 

2286 

11*0 

243 

652 


4 

1628 

9 

1X6 

1521 

0*6 

2202 

277 

2479 

11*2 

272 

1 720 

1929 

1 

1674 

24 

117 

1581 

1*6 

2404 

200 

2604 ^ 

7*6 

266 

737 


2 

1924 

20 

130 

1814 

0*9 

2483 

268 

2751 

9*7 

237 

692 


3 

2018 

29 

106 

1941 

1*5 

2406 

252 

2658 

9*6 

250 

653 


4 

1963 

44 

103 

1904 

2*4 

2366 

270 

2636 

10*2 

258 

716 

1930 

1 

1923 

66 

91 

1898 

3*4 

2374 

334 

2708 

12*3 

225 

647 


■ 2 . 

1797 

62 

72 

1787 

3*5 

1988 

245 

2233 

10*9 

1 159 

667 


3 

1328 

74 

52 

1537 

6‘6 

1653 

210 

1863 

11*3 

1 150 

506 


' 4 

1149 

89 

56 

1182 

7*6 

1284 

300 

1584 

18*9 

1 139 

426 


^ Blooms, Billete, Sheet and Tinplate Bars. 


TABLE A. NET IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS (EXCLUDING RUBBER) AND CERTAIN PARTLY 
MANUFACTURED GOODS. DECLARED VALUES. £Mn. 



1924. 

Quarterly 

Average. 

1927. 

Quarter, 

^ 4 

1 

1928. 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1 

1929. 

Quarters. 

2 3 

' 4 ' ' 

1 : 

1980. 

Quarters. 

2 3 

/'A'' / 

Pig iron, etc. 

Copper, tin, lead, zinc ... 

1*8 

1*8 

1*6 

1*2 

1*1 

1*3 

1*1 

1*4 

1*3 

1*4 

1*6 

1*2 

1*2 

1*3 

5*4 

5*2 

5*1 

5*2 

4*6 

5*6 

5*0 

6*2 

5*4 

5*8 

5*0 

4*6 

3*9 

3*4 

Yarns 

1*8 

1*9 

2*0 

1*8 

1*6 

1*9 

1*8 

2*1 

2*0 

2*1 

1*8 

1*5 

1*3 

1*6 

Leather 

2*9 

4*4 

4*8 

3*8 

3*7 

3*6 

2*9 

3*1 

2*9 

4*8 

3*0 

2*9 

2*8 

3*1 

Minerals (non-metals) ... 


:: I’S 

1*2 

:'-'':: i*3 

1*3 

1*3 

1*2 

1*3 

1*5 

1*4 

1*3 

1*4 

1*2 

1*0 

Iron Ore 

2 ’ 1 "".-:, 

1*4 

1*3 

1*5 

1*1 

1*1 

1*4 

1*5 

1*8 

1*8 

1*7 

1*6 

1*0 

-*9 

Other Metals 

3^7 

4*2 

4*1 

4*1 

3*7 

4*4 

3*9 

5*1 

3*7 

3*9 

3*7 

3*6 

2*5 

2*3 


12-6 

13*6 

6*0 

8*2 

15*0 

12*6 

5*9 

7*8 

17*4 

13*9 

6*9 

9*0 

15*4 

11*0 

Oil Seeds, &c 

12*1 

9*7 

10*6 

11*3 

10*8 

9*4 

11*7 

10*7 

9*7 

9*8 

9*1 

9*2 

7:3 

6*8 

Hides... 

2*0 

2*6 

3*9 

1*6 

3*9 

1*4 

1*2 

•9 

2*9 

2*6 

2*7 

*8 

1-9 

•9 

Paper Materials 

2*9 

3*4 

2*0 

2*6 

2*5 

3*0 

2*6 

3*4 

3*4 

3*7 

2*9 

3*2 

3*0 

3*0 

Silk ... 

*4 

•5 

•5 

*3 

•4 

*6 

•6 

•4 

•4 

*6 

•6 

•3 

*2 

•4 

Other Textiles (except 
Cotton and Wool) 

3*4 

4*4 

5*4 

2*2 

1*8 

3*4 

4*9 

3*3 

2*0 

4*0 

4*0 

2*3 

1*1 

1*4 

Cotton 

27*6 

17*0 

18*1 

20*2 

11*6 

26*5 

25*2 

15-4 

8*6 

23*6 

16*3 

8*7 

4*6 

12*0 

Wool ... 

10*9 

74 

19*3 

10*6 

2*9 

3*9 

14*1 

13*5 

4*6 

6*1 

12*5 

7*3 

4*0 

4*6 

Total, both groups and 
miscellaneous ... 

92*8 

82*0 

88*6 

77*9 

68*7 

82‘7 

85*8 

78*5 

70*3 

88*2 

75*7 

59*6 

54.3 

56*0 

Total, excl. cotton and wool 

64*4 

57*6 

51*2 

47 * 1 . 

54*2 

52-5 

46*5 

49*6 

57-2 

58*5 

46*9 

43*6 

45*7 

39*4 



TABLE B. . EXPORTED MANUFACTURBS—DECLARBD VALU16. £Mii. 




1924 

1927 


1928 



1929 



1930 




Qrly. 

Quarters 


Quarters. 



Quarters. 



Quarters. 




Av, 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

8 

4 

Coke 


1-6 

1*0 

•9 

•7 

•9 

1*1 

1*1 

•8 

1*1 

1*2 

1*0 

•6 

•9 

1*0 

Earthenware 


3’2 

3*4 

3*0 

3*5 

3-4 

3*4 

3*1 

3*5 

3*7 

3*7 

3*3 

3*1 

3*0 

2*6 

Iron & Steel 


18-5 

17*9 

16'6 

16*8 

15*7 

17*6 

17*3 

16*7 

16*3 

17*6 

16*4 

13*3 

11*9 

10*8 

Other Metals 


3*9 

5*0 

4*4 

4*5 

3*8 

3-7 

4*4 

4*6 

4*6 

4*6 

3*7 

3*0 

2*6 

2*7 

Cutlery 


2-2 

2*4 

2*1 

2*3 

2*2 

2*5 

2*1 

2*3 

2*4 

2*5 

2*0 

1*9 

1*8 

1*7 

Electrical Goods... 


2-7 

3*1 

3*0 

2*9 

2*8 

2*9 

2*8 

3-3 

3*2 

3*8 

3*3 

2*9 

3*1 

2*7' 

Blachinery 


11-2 

14*1 

13*7 

13*9 

12*7 

13’6 

13*3 

13*5 

13*3 

14*3 

13*0 

12*0 

11*0 

11*0 

Wood 


*5 

*7 

•6 

•6 

■6 

*8 

•6 

*8 

•7 

•9 

•6 

'5 

*6 

•5 

Cotton 


49-8 

39*2 

39*2 

33*8 

36-0 

36*3 

37*6 

32*9 

34*1 

30*9 

30*3 

23*6 

19*5 

16*2 

Wool 


17*0 

14*6 

15*6 

12-6 

16*0 

12*7 

14*8 

11*1 

15*3 

11*6 

12*2 

7*2 

9*7 

7*8 

Siik 


•5 

*7 

*6 

•6 

•6 

*6 

*5 

*5 

•5 

*6 

•4 

•4 

*4 

•5 ■ 

Other I’estiles ... 


6-9 

7*7 

7*6 

7*0 

7*3 

7*5 ' 

6*7 

6*5 

7*0 

6*6 

5*9 

4*9 

4*6 

4*1 

Apparel 


7*5 

6*9 

6*7 

5*8 

7*2 

6'6 

6*3 

5*4 

7*2 

6*7 

5*8 

4*3 

5*3 

4*4 

Chemicals 


6*4 

6*3 

6*3 

6*5 

6*0 

6*5 

6*4 

6*4 

6*2 

7*7 

6*2 ■ 

5*6 

5*1 

5*0 

. , Oils 


2*2 

2-4 

2-5 

2*1 

1*8 

2*7 

2*1 

2*1 

2*1 

2*2 

2*1 

1*9 

1*8 

1*6 

Leather 


T8 

2*6 

2*5 

2:4 

2*3 

2*1 

1*7 

1*9 

2*1 

2*1 

1*6 

1*5 

1*2 

. 1*1 

Paper 


2*3 

2*6 

2*5 

2*4 

2*2 

2*4 

2*2 

2*3 

2*5 

2*8 

2*3 

2*1 

2*1 

1*9 

Vehicles 


6*7 

10*5’^ 

10*5^ 

11*0’'^ 

11*9^ 

12.7-!^ 

12*3-^- 

13*7-=«- 

12*5* 

11*7* 

11*0* 

15*2^- 

11*6* 

12*9* 

Rubber 

... 

1*5 

•81* 

•8*!* 

i*ot 

•8t 

•8t 

•81* 

*9t 

•9t 

•8t 

•St 

•Tt 

•7t 

*6t 

i 'I'otai, including Miscel- 















j laneous 


154*7 

151*8 

147*2 

139*4 

144-6 

147*5 

145*1 

138*9 

146*2 

143*6 

128*4 

110*3 

104*8 

96*3 


* Including rubber tyro#. ^ Excluding rubber tyres. 


STOCKS OF STAPLE COMMODITIES 


The following table is supplementary 
to the Summar}^ table, p. 2, Special 


statistics of stocks are in most cases 
incomplete, but a certain degree of com- 


Memorandum 24, and except in the case of parability should obtain in the figures 
Tin, Lead, Copper, Rubber and Coffee, the which do exist. For the limitations of the 
figures are a continuation of the previous statistics quoted below reference should 
series. It should be remembered that be made to the Special Memorandum. 

STOCKS OF STAPLE COMMODITIES. 




(1) 

(2) [ 

(3) 

(4) 


(5) ' 

(6) 

(7) 

(Si 

(9) 

(10) 

Fegrinning of 

American i 

Copper, i 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Spelter i 

Rubber. 

Sugar. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Petrol- 


Month. 

Cotton. 1 

1,000 i 

1,000 

1,000 tons. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

bags. 

eum. 

Mn. 



1,000 bales' 

tons. ; 

tons. 

U.S. 

U.K. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Mn ibs. 

Exc. Rio. 

Total. 

barrels. 




' 1 




. — 




(aj 

(h) 


1929 

Jan 

... 3,494 i 

292 ! 

I 


32*8 

0*9 

42 

266 

4,271 

220 


15,703 

624 


’July 

... 5,096 : 

315 

28*7 

52-6 

0*8 

34 

299 

4,779 

185 


14,259 

631 


Oct 

... 3,688 : 

326 

31*6 

67*8 

0*4 

51 

519 

2,530 

202 

20, lU 

21,137 

628 


Nov 

... 3,576 ; 

319 

33*5 

65*5 

0*4 

55 

328 

3,301 

221 

22,227 

23,634 

629 


Dec 

... 3,566 

354 

32*4 

61*3 

0*4 

69 

348 

4,946 

236 

22,220 

23,762 

626 

1930 

Jan 

... 3,662 

401 

35*9 

50*8 

2*0 

. 73 

383 

6,473 

260 

23,451 

25,063 

630 


Feb 

... 3,485 

435 

38*2 

42*2 

4*5 

85 ‘ 

401 

5,533 

«■ 

24,487 

26,222 

633 


Mar 

... 3,744 i 

457 

41*0 

37*1 

6*7 

87 ; 

422 

6,148 

267 

25,012 

S6,768 

639 


April 

... 3,870 1 

479 

41*1 

41*1 

6*8 

90 i 

426 

6,982 

210 

25,770 

27,470 

639 


May ...... 

... 4,104 : 

525 

43*5 1 

m 

7*6 

92 , 

431 

7,298 

236 

27,667 ( 

29,310 

636 


June 

... 4,486 i 

528 

45*9 i 

44*3 

7*4 

100 

418 

6,965 

215 

27,316 1 

29,814 

637 


July 

... 4,970 1 

522 

49*1 

49*6 

7*4 

109 

430 

6,156 

209 

26,803 ’ 

28,424 1 

632 


Aug 

... 5,348 ' 

517 

49*0 

66*1 

7*0 

117 

448 

5,021 

201 

25,920 i 

27,529 i 

628 


Sept 

.... 5,763 1 

532 

49*2 

65*0 

5*7 

123 

464 

4,233 

214 

26,722 i 

: 29.203 

626 


Oct 

.... 6,967 i 

545 

47*5 

65*8 

6*2 

131 

: 483 

3,165 

222 

27,505 

# 

613 


Nov, ...... 

... 6,097 i 

554 

47*5 

76*3 

6*2 

139 

i 476 

4,413 

235 

27,209 

i 29,366 

611 


Dec 

... 5,694 ; 

; 543 

47*5 

80*7 

7*2 

142 

, 487t 

6,125 

243 

28,360 

1 30,447 


1931 

Jan 


i 536 

51*0 


8*3 

; 140 



262 





f Provisional. 

(1) Total supply seasonally correefcedt exclusive of European and 
Asiatic mill stocks, 

(51) Total supply outside hands of consumers less Japan Stocks. 

(3) London Metal Exchange Visible Supply plus “Tin,** estimate of 
Straits Stocks. 

M) U.S. and Mexico refined stocks to April. 1930, only 
since : U.Iv, stocks in official warehouses. 

(5) Visible supply in U.K. and U.S, 


* Hot available. 

(6) An estimate of World’s stocks supplied by Rubber Growers’ 

Association. , 

(7) Total visible supply, exclusive of Interior Stocks in Cuba prior 

to Oct., 1926. 

(8> Bonded Warehouse Stocks to Jan., 1920. Tea Brokers’ Assoc. 

(9) Visiblesupply ia 'Brasil (Ports and Interior), Europe and 
U.S. A. (a) exc. Bio Interior, ib) inc. Rio Interior, 

(10) Stocks of Crude and Refined Oils in U.S, 






! 

ANNUAL STATISTICS. i 




1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


flNANGB— 















New Capital Issues £Mii. 















For Great Britain ,, 

44 

188 

325 

100 

100 

68 

89 

132 

141 

176 

219 

159 

127 


Total . ... ,, 

242 

238 

384 

216 

236 

204 

224 

220 

253 

315 

363 

254 

236 


Bank Cleabings™ 















London— -Town ... £Mn, 

14191 

23215 

32853 

30268 

32781 

32270 

35039 

35801 

35346 

36820 

39311 

39936 

38783 


Metropolitan „ 

1856 

1814 

2094 

1660 

1575 

1547 

1594 

1678 

1661 

1758 

1854 

1882 

1812 


Country ,, 

1389 

3387 

4072 

3002 

2806 

2811 

2900 

2958 

2818 

2973 

5039 

3079 

2964 


Provincial— 5 Towns** „ 

783 

1963 

2709 

1485 

1483 

1489 

1554 

1556 

1334 

1408 

1384 

1321 

1108 


11 Towns ,, 





1797 

1801 

1881 

1856 

1628 

1710 

1673 

1599 

1348 


Discount Rate— 















Average minimum charged by 















Bank of England % 

4-77 

5-16 

6*71 

6-09 

3*69 

3-49 

4-00 

4*55 

5-00 

4*65 

4*5 

5-5 

3-42 


National Finance— 















Public Revenue ... £Mn. 

198 

1340 

1426 

1125 

914 

837 

799 

812 

806 

843 

836 

815^ 

873* 


„ Expenditure „ 

197 

1666 

1195 

1079 

812 

789 

796 

826 

842 

839 

818 

830^^ 

871* 


PRICES- 















Average FOE Year — 















Wholesale (Board of Trade)— 















General ... ... ... ... 

100 


307 

197 

159 

159 

166 

159 

148 

141 

140 

136 

119-5 


Materials % 

100 


328 

191 

155 

161 

166 

155 

144 

136 

134 

132 

115-5 


Food ... % 

100 


272 

209 

165 

154 

166 

166 

155 

152 

152 

145 

127 ' 


Cost of Living (Ministry of Labour) % 

loot 

216 

252 

220 

181 

174 

175 

175 

172 

167 

166 

164 

157 


TRADE & OUTPUT— 















Imports : — Food, Drink & Tobacco £Mn. 

295 

719 

766 

667 

472 

509 

571 

570 

530 

539 

531 

535 

476 


including Cotton ... ... „ 

71 

191 

257 

73 

87 

93 

122 

126 

84 

68 

81 

77 

45 


Re-exports Wool ... ... „ 

38 

105 

93 

43 

63 

50 

74 

76 

65 

64 

64 

63 

45 


All Raw Materials ... „ 

270 

607 

710 

271 

298 

325 

400 

425 

392 

352 

335 

340 

251 


Manufactures ... ... ,, 

201 

296 

453 

244 

230 

267 

300 

320 

315 

322 

518 

334 

307 


Total Imports ... ... „ 

769 

1626 

1933 

1086 

1003 

1096 

1277 

1321 

1241 

1218 

1196 

1221 

1045 


Exports Food, Drink and Tobacco „ 

34 

34 

51 

37 

36 

44 

57 

55 

50 

52 

64 

56 

48 


of British Coal ... „ 

51 

83 

100 

43 

73 

100 

72 

50 

19 

46 

39 

49 

46 


Produce All Raw Materials ... „ 

66 

111 

146 

64 

102 

131 

106 

84 

47 

76 

70 

79 

64 


Iron & Steel Mnfctrs. ,, 

55 

64 

129 

64 

61 

76 

74 

68 

55 

69 

67 1 

68 

51 


Machinery „ 

34 

31 

63 

75 

52 

45 

45 

49 

46 

50 

54 1 

54 

47 


Cotton Manufactures „ 

126 

239 

401 

179 

187 

177 

199 

199 

154 

149 

145 1 

135 

88 


Woollen „ „ 

36 

96 

135 

55 

58 

63 

68 

59 

51 

57 

57 1 

53 

37 


All Manufactures ... „ 

414 

641 

1120 

589 

569 

*7on 

580 

619 

617 

539 

564 

579 

574 

440 


Total Exports „ 

525 

799 

1334 

703 

idO 

767 

801 

773 

653 

709 

724 

729 

571 


Re-Exports— Food, Drink & Tobacco „ 

16 

43 

46 

30 

22 

25 

30 

32 

26 

27 

28 

26 

24 


Raw Materials ... „ 

64 

83 

123 

50 

55 

67 

76 

90 

74 

71 

66 

54 

38 


Manufactures ... „ 

30 

38 

54 

27 

27 

27 

34 

31 

25 

25 

26 

29 

24 


Total Re-Exports „ 

no 

165 

223 

107 

104 

119 

140 

154 

125 

■ 123 

120 

110 

87 


Excess of Imports— Goods & Bullion „ 

146 

663t 

419 

264 

166 

195 

324 

384 

475 

390 

358t1 

■ 366 

392 


Output— Coal ... Mn, Tons- 

, 287’4 

229-8 

229*6 

163*3 

249*6 

276-0 

267-1 

243*2 

126*3 

251-2 

257*8 

256-7 

243§ 


Pig-iron 000 Tons. 

, 10260 

7398 

8035 

2616 

4902 

7440 

7307 

6262 

2458 

7293 

6611 

7589 

6197 


Steel „ „ 

7664 

7894 

9067 

3703 

5881 

8482 

8201 

7385 

3596 

9097 

8525 

9656 

7299 


Shipbuilding Commenced 000 Tons , 

, 1866 

2403 

2397 

569 

404 

953 

1050 

814 

582 

1764 

1297 

1649 

950 


Launched... ,, „ 

1932 

1620 

2056 

1538 

1031 

646 

1440 

1079 

638 

1250 

1443 

1625 

1486 


TRiiNSPORT— 













■/! 'V 'O'.':'":-'?.; 


Shipping (with Cargoes) :— 















Tonnage entered Mn. Tons 

. 49T 

29-6 

36-5 

37*1 

43*4 

51-1 

55-4 

56*5 

64*2 

60-6 

60-3 

62-7 

63-7 


„ cleared „ „ 

67-8 

34-6 

36*7 

36*4 

69*7 

70-7 

65*3 

62*3 

47*0 

63*5 

64-4 

68-7 

65-9 


Railways (Gt. Britain) 















Tonnage carried — 















General Merchandise ... Mn. Tons 

. 72-0 

72-2 

72-7 

54*2 

56*7 

63-1 

65*3 

64*3 

57*7 

64-8 

61-7 

'62*1' 



Fuel... ... ... ... ,, ,, 

225-6 

180-2 

181-4 

128*3 

200*1 

222*3 

209*2 

193-7 

115*2 

196-9 

187-3 

207-2 



Other Minerals ,, ,, 

71*5 

67-0 

69-1 

39*7 

49*4 

63*0 

66*3 

63*3 

48*7 

66*5 

62-2 

65-7 



Goods Receipts £ Mn 

. 64-4 

72-3 

127-3 

109*8 

115*8 

110*1 

106*7 

104*0 

85*3 

110*7 

103*6 

107-0 



Passenger Train Receipts ,, 

54-5 

104*2 

109-4 

105*9 

101*8 

94*1 

95*1 

94*1 

85*1 

90-3 

88-9 

87-0 



UNEMPLOYMENT— all insured per- 















sons % 




17*0' 

' 14*3 

11-7 

10-3 

11*3 

12-5^ 

> 9-7 

10*8 

10 4 

161 


POPULATION (Gt. Britain) 















Mid. year estimates Mn 

. 41*3 


.42*16 

! 42*8 

43*1 

43-3 

45*6 

43*8 

44*0 

44*2 

44-4 

44-5 

44-7 


t Excluding Bullion. *sBudget estimates on old accounting basis. t July. 1914. § Provisional. “Excluding coal-miners disqualified for benefit. 

^ Bjrmingham» Bristol, Liverpool, Manobegter, Newcastle. f f Excluding special transfer of £19 Mu, of Bullion to France. li Civil population only. 



1 +. 



SUMMARY OF QUARTERLY STATISTICS 


TOTALS.*^ 

1928 

1929 1 

1930 

1st 
Qr. . 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Cr. 

1st 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

BANK CLEARINGS: 

Town (ex Metropolitan) ... 

Country 

Provincial (11 Towns) 
BANKERS’ ADVANCES : 

Average for Quarter 

NEW CAPITAL ISSUES in Gt. 
Britain : 

Ail .... 

For United Kingdom 

IMPORTS RETAINED : 

Food, Drink and Tobacco ... 
.... 'Materials : 

Partly Manufactured 

Cotton 

Other 

Total 

Wholly Manufactured Goods 
Total Retained Imports 
EXPORTS, BRITISH : 

Materials 

Manufactures — Cotton 

Other 

Total British Exports 
EXCESS OF IMPORTS : 

Goods and Bullion 

£Mn. 

9857 

770 

448 

923 

103-4 

55-5 

125 

13 

18 

58 

89 

60 

277 

18 

39 

108 

182 

80 

£Mn. 

10080 

757 

414 

934 

99-3 

61-8 

122 

12 

20 

44 

76 

60 

261 

18 

34 

106 

173 

100 

£Mn. 

9371 

736 

391 

932 

66-6 

37-2 

122 

11 

12 

46 

69 

61 

257 

16 

36 

109 

180 

80 

£ Mn. 
10003 
776 
420 

942 

93-3 

64*7 

135 

12 

26 

45 

83 

61 

282 

19 

36 

111 

188 

82 

£Mn. 

10316 

764 

427 

968 

114-2 

69-0 

125 

11 

25 

53 

89 

60 

276 

19 

38 

107 

181 

92 

£Mn. 

9514 

769 

387 

980 

81-3 

55-1 

120 

13 

15 

53 

80 

66 

268 

21 

33 

107 

178 

93 

£Mn. 

9941 

757 

386 

979 

28-4 

17*5 

126 

12 

9 

53 

74 

66 

268 

19 

34 

112 

185 

55 

£Mn. 

10165 

790 

399 

971 

29-7 

17-8 

139 

14 

24 

54 

92 

65 

299 

20 

31 

113 

186 

125 

1 

£Mn. 

10292 

771 

385 

973 

69-5 

36-3 

114 

11 

16 

51 

78 

64 

259 

19 

30 

98 

164 

106 

£Mn. 

9782 

742 

333 

962 

72-4 

37-4 

108 

10 

9 

43 

62 

65 

233 

16 

22 

88 

141 

94 

£Mn. 

9529 

720 

311 

938 

28-0 

19-0 

107 

9 

' 6 

42 

56 

60 

225 

15 

19 

86 

136 

87 

£Mn. 

9180 

750 

319 

66-3 

34*7 

123, 

& 

12 

,35 

57 

58 
240 

15 

16 

80 

129 

106 

TONNAGB OF SHIPS (with 













cargoes) : 


0000 Tons 



0000 Tons 



uuuu ions 


Entered from abroad ... ... 

1349 

1541 

1595 

1549 

1316 

1589 

1775 

1590 

1392 

1659 

1756 

1665 

Cleared for abroad 

1511 

1606 

1692 

1636 

1653 

1728 

1863 

1723 

1610 

1656 

1738 

isai 

PRODUCTION : 


0000 Tons 



0000 Tons 



0000 Tons 


Coal (13 weeks) 

6536 

5792 

5638 

6154 

6813 

6265 

6284 

6701 

7014 

5911 

5634 

6164 

Pig-iron (3 months) ... ... 

170 

172 

156 

163 

167 

192 

202 

196 

192 

180 

133 

115 

Steel ,, if ... ••• 

218 

211 

203 

220 

240 

248 

241 

237 

237 

199 

165 

128 



000 Tons 



000 Tons 



000 Tons 


Shipbuilding (commenced) ... 

342 

279 

245 

I 432 

362 . 

428 

360 

499 

427 

230 

161 

152 

INDEX OF PRODUCTION : 













Bulletin % of 1924 ... 

105-7 

103-7 

95-4 

105-2 ! 

108-3 ■ 

111-0 

108-2 

114-8 

109-6 

100-9 

90*7 

93*5 

Board of Trade ,, 

109-3 

103-6 

100-2 

108-4 

110-5 

112-0 

110-7 

113-9 

110-9 

103-1 

99*5 



* Except Bankers' Advances for which mean weekly averases are given. 


: ' ' INDEX NUMBERS. 

Percentage of 1924 level. 

Date in 

Quarter 


1928 



1929 



1930 

-1 

1st 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

1st. 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Q,r. 

4th 

Qr. 

1st ' 1 
Qr. 1 

2nd 1 

Qr. 1 

5rd 1 4th 1 

PRICES OF COMMODITIES-- 
General — Board of Trade ... 

Last month 

84*6 

85-8 

82*8 

83-1 

84-4 

81-6 

81*7 

79-7 

74-9 

1 

' 

72-6 1 

69-5 

65-5 

Siatisi 

Last day 

89 

88 

84 

85 

87 

81 

81 

78-5 

74 

69 

65 

62*5 

Materials — Board of Trade 

Last month 

81*1 

81*3 

79-8 

80*0 

81-2 

79*1 

79-5 

77-1 

73-4 

70-4 

67*0 

63-3 

Staiisi , ,... , ' ... 

Last day 

86 

86 

84 

84 

87 

80*5 

79-5 

76 

72 

66*5 

62*5 

.'■■T 

59 

Food — Board of Trade 

Last month 

91-4 

94*7 

88*7 

89*1 

90-3 

86*2 

85*8 

84-6 

77-7 

76-6 

74-4 1 

69-8 

Statist ... ... 

Last day 

93 

92 

84 

85 

86 

83*5 

83 

81 

76 

72*5 

70 ; 

67*5 

Retail — Food ... 

Last day 

91 

92 

92 

93 

88 

87-6 

91-5 

92 

84 

83 

84 

81 

,.''',Cost o'f Living,.,, , ... 

94 

94 

95 

95 

92*6 

92 

94-5 

95 

90 

88'5 

89 

87*5 

Wage Rates ... 

Fortnight after end 

100 

100 

99*5 

99-6 

99-5 

: '99*5 

99 ■ 

99 

98-5 

98i 

m-k 

98i 

FRIGES 9F SECURITIES- 
' Industrials:’^ ■■ .. " ■■■. 

i', ," ■ .»» 

i »» ») 

144 

140 

147 

148 

143 

i. :::136' ' 

134, 

122 

119 

111 

105 

97 


ioo*a 

99-4 

; 98*2 

101-1 

97-9 

96 0 

,'93*9'' 

95-5 

100-3 

99*7 

101*3 

103*5 


»» 

124 

m 


125 

158 

160 


136 

82 

69, 

,1' ■■ ' ■ 

'',.'■,,'.65'; 

1 68 


* I^ew Index on 1624 base. 






THE PHYSICAL VOLUME OF PRODUCTION. 


T he Index Number of Production 
for the last quarter of 1930 is 93'5, 
which compares very unfavourably 
with i i 4'8, the corresponding figure , of 
1929. The general trend downwards in 
the Production figures noted in the last 
two quarters appears to have continued 
in the fourth quarter. 

The most noticeable feature of the 
figures for the individual industries is the 
index, ya'g, for the Iron and Steel Group. 
This figure is the lowest recorded in the 


last seven years, excepting 1926, the year 
of the Coal stoppage, and would have 
been still lower had it not been for the 
uplifting effect of the figure for export of 
Locomotives, etc. The Pig-iron, Steel 
and Shipbuilding figures should be noted. 
Elsewhere should be noted the low figure 
for Coal, compared with the fourth 
quarter in 1929, the Non-Ferrous Metal 
figure is maintained at a high level. The 
Textile Group figure is again low; the 
Food figure is maintained at a high level. 


QUARTERLY INDEX OF PRODUCTION. 








QUARTERLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTION. 



Final 

Index. 
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* Partly Estimated. f Includes arMfieial silk from 3rd Qr. 1925. J Under Construction. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 







AVERAGE OP DAILY 

RATES. 







Paris 

Milan 

Berlin 

Amster- 

dam 

Prague 

Berne 11 

Stock- 
holm ^ 

^ewYork 

Buenos 

Aires 

Rio de 
Janeiro 

Bombay 

Hong- 

kong 

Kobe 


f.to£ 

1. to £ 

M. to £ 

fl. to £ 

kr, to £ 

f. to £ 

br. to £ 

$ to£ 

d.to® a 

. ner mil, d 

► per rup. 

d. per $ ^ 

1. per yen 

Parity ... j 

124-21t 

92*46§ 

20*43 

12*107 

24*02 

25*2215 

18*159 

4*866 

47*58 

27 

18 1 

_ 1 

24*58 

1W6 




For 1919 to 1925 

Rates Ske Eaklikr Bullbiins. 





JAN. ...... 

128*7 

120*3 

20*40 

12*09 

163*9 

25*05 

18*15 

4*858 [ 

46*54 

7*36 

18-20 

28*75 

21*80 

FIB 

132*4 

120-8 

20*43 

12*14 

164*2 

25*25 

18*16 

4*864 

46*03 

7*32 

18*19 

28*63 

22*42 

MAR 

135*8 

120*0 

20*41 

12*13 

164*0 

25*25 

18*12 

4*861 

44*64 

7*16 

18*08 

27-85 

22*41 

APRIL 

143*4 

120*9 

20*42 

12*12 

164*1 

25*19 

18*15 

4*862 

44*84 

6*94 

17*88 

26*94 

23*04 

MAY 

154*3 

126*2 

20*42 

12*09 

164*1 

25*12 

18*16 

4*862 

45*10 

7*31 

17*93 

27*35 

23*20 

J0NE 

165*0 

132*4 

20*44 

12*11 

164*2 

25*13 

18*15 

4*866 

45*27 

7*78 

17*91 

27*42 

23*14 

JULY 

197*7 

145*0 

20*43 

12*10 

164*2 

25*12 

18*15 

4*864 

45*48 

7*68 

17*93 

27*08 

23*30 

AUG 

171*4 

147*5 

20*40 

12*11 

164*0 

25*14 

18*15 

4*858 

45*42 

7*59 

17*96 

26*45 

23*83 

SEPT 

169*9 

132*6 

20*38 

12*112 

163*8 

25*120 

18*15 

4*855 

45*62 

7*51 

17*93 

26*05 

23*93 ■ 

OCT. ..... 

165*2 

118*3 

20*379 

12*124 

163*7 

25-120 

18*147 

4*850 

45*90 

6*92 

17*89 

23*83 

24*04 

NOV 

141*8 

115*1 

20*415 

12*125 

163*7 

25*141 

18*170 

4*849 

45*74 

6*40 

17*84 

23*56 

24*30 

DEC 

122*9 

109*4 

20*387 

12*130 

163*8 

25*106 

18*155 

4*851 

46*16 

5*87 

17*85 

23*46 

24*25 

1927 

JAN 

122*57 

111*6 

20*454 

12*135 

163*8 

25*176 

18*171 

4*853 

46*40 

5*80 

18*03 

24-17 ! 

24*15 

FEB 

123*63 

112*3 

20*466 

12*123 

163*7 

25*220 

18*174 

4*860 

46*95 

5*87 

17*97 

24*79 i 

24*20 

MAR 

124*01 

107*7 

20*468 

12*130 

163*9 

25-235 

18*144 

4*854 

47*51 

5*87 

17*96 

24*01 

24*31 

APRIL 

123*98 

97*05 

20*490 

12*140 

164*0 

25*251 

18*135 

4*857 

47*55 

5*85 

17*88 

24*50 

23*90 

MAY 

123*97 

89*96 

20*501 

12*136 

163*9 

25*263 

18*157 

4*857 

47*56 

6*80 

17*93 

24*32 

23*26 

JUNE 

123*97 

86*94 

20*494 

12-124 

163*9 

25*244 

18*128 

4*856 

47*69 

5*84 

17*91 

24*21 

23*09 

JULY 

124*00 

89*04 

20*450 

12*119 

163*9 

25*220 

18*128 

4*8552 

47*76 

5*83 

17*87 

24*15 

23*31 

AUG 

124*01 

89*32 

20*431 

12*129 

164*0 

25*212 

18*116 

4*8606 

47-85 

5*87 

17*87 

23*68 

23*37 

SEPT. 

124*00 

89*35 

20*433 

12*135 

164*0 

25-222 

18*094 

4*8634 

47*95 

5*87 

17*97 

23-85 

23*14 

OCT 

124*03 

89*12 

20*408 

12*116 

164*3 

25*249 

18*084 

4*8700 

47*90 

5*91 

17*97 

23*95 

22*96 

NOV 

124*00 

89*47 

20*422 

12*075 

164*4 

25*272 

18*098 

4*8740 

47*83 

5*89 

17*99 

24*43 

22*66 

DEC 

124*00 

90*69 

20*435 

12*073 

164*7 

25*277 

18*080 

4*8825 

47*82 

5*91 

18*10 

24*63 

22*71 

1928 

jAN 

124*00 

92*17 

20*461 

12*086 

164*5 

25*502 

18*138 

4*8758 

47*83 

5*92 

18*10 

24*69 

23*09 

FEB 

124*02 

92*07 

20-431 

12-109 

164*5 

25*336 

18*161 

4*8750 

47-88 

5*92 

18*00 

24*44 

23*08 

MAR. ...... 

124*02 

92*37 

20*412 

12*124 

164*64 

25*339 

18*180 

4*8801 

47*86 

5*93 

18*00 

24*40 

23*20 

APEIL 

124.01 

92*55 

20*412 

12*110 

164*71 

25*332 

18*183 

4*8821 

47*81 

5*92 

18*00 

24*42 

23*47 

may 

124*01 

92*65 

20*399 

12*098 

164-72 

25*527 

18*193 

4*8817 

47*80 

5*92 

18*01 

25*05 

22*94 

JUNE ...... 

124*16 

92*76 

20*417 

12*098 

164*67 

25*317 

18*186 

4*8805 

47*66 

5*89 

17*95 

1 24*66 

22*95 

JULY 

124*18 

92*81 

20*384 

12*084 

164-13 

25*255 

18*161 

4*8642 

47-43 

5*90 

17*91 

24*64 

22*65 

AUG 

124*23 

92*74 

20*364 

12*101 

163*76 

25*211 

18*134 

4*8538 

47*41 

5*91 

17*95 

24*50 

22*29 

SEPT. 

124*18 

92*74 

20*356 

12*097 

163*65 

25*200 

18*130 

4*8508 

47*34 

5*91 

18*06 

24*36 

22*69 

OCT 

124*14 

92*61 

20*363 

12*096 

163*63 

25*200 

18*138 

4*8498 

47*34 

5*92 

18*06 

24*55 

22*88 

NOV 

124*11 

92*57 i 

20*354 

12*082 

163*64 

25*190 

18-143 

4*8495 

47*47 

5*91 

18*07 

24*59 

22*96 

DEC 

124*10 

92*66 

20*360 

12*078 

163*72 

25*178 

18*132 

4*8525 

47*36 

5*89 

18*062 

24*61 

22*75 

1929 

JAN. 

124*08 

92*67 

20*402 

12*091 

163-83 

25*207 

18*138 

4*8503 

47*42 

5*91 

18*056 

24*49 

22*56 

FEB 

124*23 

92*70 

20*447 

12*115 

163*84 

25*231 

18*165 

4*8525 

47*39 

5*90 

18*013 

24*08 

22*38 

mar 

124*24 

92*68 

20*455 

12*117 

163*85 

25*229 

18*170 

4*8529 

47*28 

5*86 

18*008 

24*08 ! 

22*06 

APRIL 

124*21 

92*70 

20*475 

12*090 

163*93 

25*214 

18*173 

4*8534 

47*28 

5*87 

17*965 

23*92 

: 22-08 

may 

124*14 

92*65 

20*415 

12*067 

163*85 

25*190 

I 18*154 

4*8510 

47*24 

5*87 

17*912 

23-68 1 

22*11 

JUNE 

, 123*99 

92*67 

20*335 

12*074 

163*73 

25*198 

1 18*113 

4*8485 

47*17 

5*87 

17*854 

23*66 

21*77 

JULY 

123*88 

92*74 

20*359 

12*086 

163*90 

25*221 

1 18*100 

4*8511 

47*23 

5*87 

17*818 

23*89 

22*54 

AUG 

123*90 

92*74 

20*360 

12*103 

163*85 

25*203 

i 18*101 

4*8488 

47*21 

5*88 

: 17*830 

23*87 

25*13 

SEPT 

123*87 

92*69 

20*361 

12*093 

163*76 

25*164 

i 18.101 

4*8479 

47*20 

5.87 

1 17*869 

23*73 

23*42 

OCT 

123*89 

93*00 

20*397 

12*098 

164*41 

25*176 

i 18*141 

4*8695 

46*82 

5*86 

: 17*871 

21*73 

23*58 

NOV 

123*85 

93*16 

20*389 

12*087 

164*57 

25*151 

i 18*149 

4*8777 

46*26 

6*80 

1 17*886 

21*18 

24*01 

DEC 

123*92 

93*24 

20*386 

12*096 

164*47 

25*109 

1 18*102 

4*8817 

45*86 

5*66 

17*936 

20*52 

24*10 

1930 

JAN 

123*91 

93*05 

20*387 

12*102 

164*58 

25*163 

i 18*136 

4*8695 

45*12 

5*52 

i 17*931 

19*47 

24*23 

FEB 

124*16 

92*87 

20*566 

12*123 

164*26 

25*198 

1 18*124 

4*8621 

42*70 

5*55 

1 17*907 

j 18*66 

24*28 

mar 

124*26 

92*84 

20*382 

12*125 

164*11 

25*136 

; 18*106 

4*8632 

42*24 

5*72 

i 17*862 

I 18*24 

24*38 

APRIL 

124*10 

92*78 

20*375 

12*097 

164*16 

25*094 

i 18*092 

4*8634 

43*61 

5*81 

; 17*860 

! 18*40 

24*38 

may 

123*90 

92*71 

20*365 

12*081 

163*97 

25*108 

i 18*111 

4*8599 

43*02 

5*86 

i 17*835 

17*67 

24*39 

JUNE 

123*81 

92*76 

20*372 

12*086 

163*85 

25*084 

18*095 

4*8588 

41*67 

5*63 

: 17*816 

15*45 

1 24*41 

JULY 

123*66 

92*88 

20*383 

12*092 

184*05 

25*044 

18*097 

4*8652 

40*84 

5*34 

j 17*821 

15*41 

i 24*39 

AUG 

123*82 

92*98 

20*387 

12*089 

164*17 

25*047 

18*112 

4*8708 

40*67 

4*87 

i 17*790 

15*88 

1 24*37 

SEPT 

123*77 

92‘83 

20*404 

12*067 

163*82 

25*049 

18*093 

4*8614 

40.37 

4*98 

1 17*788 

15-90 

! 24*41 

OCT 

123*85 

92*80 

20*412 

12*058 

163*79 

25*020 

18*096 

4*8589 

38*50 


i 17*818 

15-81 

24*51 

NOV 

123*65 

92*78 

20*379 

12*068 

163*79 

25*049 

18*101 

4*8566 

38*65 

4*86 

17-789 

15*65 

24*51 

Week endin 
Dec. 6 

123*56 

92*67 

20*362 

12*066 

163*71 

25*064 

18*095 

4*8557 

38*53 

4*78 

17*765 

14*77 

24*51 

„ 13 

123*62 

92*72 

20*361 

12*060 

163*73 

25*050 

18*102 

4*8676 

38*05 

4*76 

17-765 

' 14*03 

24*52 

„ 20 

123*60 

92*75 

20*368 

12*060 

163*66 

26*023 

18*096 

4*8565 

37*16 

4*73 

17*79 

13*50 

24*55 

„ 27 

123*59 

92*75 

20*381 

12*056 

163*64 

25*010 

18*105 

4*8572 

36*55 

4*70 

17*80 

13*45 

24*55 

Jan. 193 

123*65 

92*75 

20*390 

12*060 

163*79 

25*042 

18*125 

4*8566 

35*44 

4*59 

17*79 

13*12 

24*53 

„ 10 

123*72 

92*74 

20*404 

12*061 

163*82 

, 25*056 

18*139 

4*8549 

34*91 

4*51 

17*78 

11*98 

24*50 

„ 17 

123*81 

92*74 

20*424 

12*066 

163*92 

25*069 

18*140 

4*8546 

34*18 

4-61 

17*77 

i 11*86 

24*48 


1 26‘2215 before June Sith, 1928. S 26'2215 before Deoembet Wai, 1927, II Zaricb from November 12th, 1929, t Moratorium. 
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FINANCE 



STOCKS & SHARES 1 

NEW 

BANK CLHAEINGS. | 


3 

MONET. ■ ] 


Industrials 

Fixed 1 

GAPITAIi 



1 

. 'S 


















London Bankers j 


Bank of 
England. 













N 

interest | 

ISSUES 1 

Pm.S 

> 



5 # uwariof 



M 

M 

0 

J 

a 



rrs w m 

1 









Banks. 





13 


New Inde 
of Pric 

j Sensitive In 
Month-to-Mc 
Variation 

Index of 
Price 

Index of 
Yield 

for 

U.K. 

rd 

e2 

O 

u 

< 

s 

Town. 

Country. 

11 Towns. 

Private 

Deposits. 

Bank and 
Cnrrenoy 
Notes.! 

Deposits, 

1 

0 

S 

0) 

0 

0 

1 

-ij 

1 Invest* 
ments. 

Ratio of 
Cash to 
Deposits. 

Ratio of 
Advances to 
Deposits^ 

P3 

p 

m 

m 

0 

0 

«8 

na 

0 

d 

Q 

1 

n 

OS 


% 1 

% ! 

% 

£Mn. 

SMn. 

MMn, 

£Un,\ 

£Mn.l 

;fiMn, £Mn. j 

£Mji. 

£Mn. ^Mn. 

£Mik, 

% 

% 

jBMn. 

m 

% 

% 

Average... 

1926 

IstQr.Av. 

100 

I 

100 

100 

7*4 

11*2 

2070 

¥: 

226 

147 

109 390 

1632 

242 

791 

324 

11*7 

48*5 

601 

100 

2*43 

3*45 

109 


100*3 

99*7 

13*8 

5*3 

2230 

mo 

235 

150^^' 

114 382 

1634 

227 

827 

289 

11*8 

50*8 

611 

116 

3*10 

4*03 

2rid ,, ,, 

107 


98*5 

101*6 

14*6 

7*8 

2140 

W80 

235 


107 386 

1609 

199 

849 

273 

11*9 

52*7 

573 

138 

3*96 

4-46 

3rd ,, ,, 

109 


98*0 

102*2 

3*8 

3*1 

1950 

mo 

221 

135 

112 385 

1619 

231 

841 

267 

11*9 

52*0 

615 

125 

3*41 

4*08 

4th ,, ,, 
1926 

1st Qr. Av. 

116 


96*3 

103*9 

11*9 

13*1 

2140 

mo 

234 

146 

110 379 

1631 

237 

841 

261 

11*8 

51*5 

641 

119 

3*42 

4*01 

118 


96*8 

103*3 

14*7 

11*3 

2070 

1970 

231 

141 

107 371 

1610 

209 

866 

255 

11*7 

53*8 

611 

140 

4-15 

4-54 

2nd „ ,, 

116 


97*0 

103*1 

8*1 

9*8 

2100 

W40 

219 

123 

103 581 

1600 

195 

875 

244 

11*9 

54‘6 

578 

137 

3*92 

4*37 

3rd „ ,, 

117 


96*2 

103*9 

8*5 

6*2 

1990 

mo 

205 

117 

108 374 

1634 

226 

874 

247 

11*8 

55*5 

624 

137 

3*95 

4*40 

4th „ „ 
1927 

1st Qr. Av. 

119 


95*5 

104*7 

15*7 

10*2 

2150 

mo 

226 

128 

104 371 

1662 

225 

887 

261 

11*8 

63*4 

667 

140 

4*02 

4*63 

122 


97*0 

102*9 

17*8 

9*8 

2228 

m? 

251 

135 

105 364 

1660 

220 

803 

245 

11*6 

54*5 

642 

135 

3*91 

4*23 

2ndQr.Av. 

124 


96*6 

105*5 

16*5 

5*8 

2255 

mo 

238 

131 

98 377 

1659 

200 

913 

237 

11*7 

55*1 

576 

127 

3-63 

4*07 

JULY ... 

126 


96*1 

104*1 

16*3 

18*6 

2040 

mo 

239 

135 

100 377 

1682 

216 

919 

237 

11*5 

54*6 

593 

125 

3*47 

4*34 

AUG 

127 


96*8 

103*3 

2*1 

•1 

1940 

t220 

219 

129 

100 376 

1669 

205 

918 

236 

11*5 

56*0 

617 

128 

3*85 

4*34 

SEPT. ... 

129 


96*9 

103*2 

3*2 

1*8 

2140 

mso 

213 

123 

100 374 

mz 

211 

920 

234 

11*5 

55*2 

617 

126 

3*67 

4*32 

OCT 

134 


97*2 

102*8 

14*8 

22*9 

2260 

mo 

242 

144 

102 376 

1710 

252 

918 

238 

11*4 

53*7 

641 

125 

3*60 

4*31 

NOY. 

134 


96*9 

103*2 

23*2 

25*6 

2280 

mo 

236 

137 

99 373 

1694 

253 

915 

236 

11*3 

54*0 

648 

125 

3*56 

4*34 

DEC 

1928 

JAN 

133 


97-8 

102*3 

13*6 

12*8 

2190 

mo 

236 

138 

102 378 

1729 

235 

914 

234 

11*7 

62*9 

664 

125 

3*60 

4*31 

139 


98*6 

101*5 

14*2 

19*6 

2370 

am 

2U 

140 

110 375 

1747 

257 

922 

245 

11*3 

52*8 

642 

124 

3*40 

4*29 

FEB 

139 


98*1 

101*9 

22*6 

5*3 

2290 

mo 

235 

137 

101 364 

1698 

224 

918 

244 

11*0 

54*1 

597 

124 

3*50 

4*20 

MAE 

142 


99*2 

100*9 

18*7 

25*0 

2300 

filSO 

229 

137 

104 367 

1672 

196 

930 

235 

11*1 

55*6 

542 

126 

3*79 

4*17 

APR 

144 


100*9 

99*1 

10*6 

25*8 

8*0 

2440 

mo 

252 

143 

134 

102 376 
95 372 

1690 

1688 

197 

199 

935 

937 

233 

232 

11*1 

11*1 

55*3 

55*5 

520 

535 

124 

123 

3*75 

3*63 

4*03 

3*96 

MAY....... 

150 


100*3 

99*7 

13*5 

2400 

mo 

246 

JUNE 

144 


100*0 

100*0 

25*4 

16*0 

2440 

mo 

229 

122 

103 374 

1731 

234 

930 

231 

11*2 

53*7 

568 

117 

3*17 

3*74 

JULY 

140 


99*4 

100*7 

24*1 

17*7 

2190 

mo 

246 

132 

105 376 

1749 

256 

933 

236 

11*0 

53*3 

586 

120 

3*38 

3*95 

AUG 

141 


98*7 

101*4 

5*6 

TO 

2230 

mo 

223 

116 

103 374 

1732 

254 

952 

237 

iri 

63*8 

609 

124 

3*48 

4*28 

SEPT 

145 


98*5 

101*5 

7*0 

10*7 

2300 

mo 

211 

117 

99 374 

1732 

244 

930 

244 

11*2 

52*7 

622 

126 

3*69 

4*25 

OCT. 

147 


98*2 

101*8 

29*7 

10*9 

2350 

mo 

244 

130 

100 369 

1753 

248 

939 

243 

11*0 

63*6 

654 

130 

4*06 

4*33 

NOY 

144 


98*7 

101*4 

17*0 

11*0 

2330 

mo 

236 

125 

99 367 

1762 

248 

942 

241 

11*0 

53*8 

703 

125 

3*52 

4*58 

DEC 

1929 

JAN 

140 


100*1 

99*9 

18*0 

6*7 

2320 

U70 

246 

,140 

674-37 375 

1806 

259 

946 

244 

11*3 

52*4 

779 

123 

3*25 

4*36 

148 

__ 

101*1 

98*9 

18*0 

29*4 

2570 

mo 

250 

131 

684-37 361 

1809 

274 

966 

250 

10*9 

52*9 

780 

125 

3*54 

4*31 

FEB 

148 

- 1*0 

98*2 

101*9 

26*2 

6*8 

2440 

mo 

236 

138 

584-36 363 

1777 

260 

968 

246 

10*5 

54*5 

774 1 

162 

5*08 

5*23 

MAR 

143 

- 3-4 

97*1 

102*9 

24*8 

9*0 

2230 

mo 

237 

136 

634-38 355 

1739 

214 

980 

244 

10*6 

56*4 

712 1 

160 

4*58 

5*38 

APR 

143 

0 

97*9 

102*3 

28*8 

6*0 

2210 

mo 

253 

127 : 

61-f 36 359 

1743 

191 

987 

244 

10*8 

56*6 

.707 

158 

4*44 

5*27 

MAY 

143 

+• 0-5 

97*2 

102*9 

12*5 

8*8 

2250 

mo 

241 

118 

614-36 363 

1732 

196 

977 

244 

10*9 

56*4 

702 

159 

4*69 

5*23 

JUNE 

140 

- 2-7 

97*3 

103*5 

14*0 

11*4 

2560 

mo 

235 

122 

614-36 362 

1770 

216 

978 

244 

10*9 

55*3 

756 

156 

4*23 

5*28 

JULY 

136 

- 4‘2 

96*0 

104.0 

13*9 

8*3 

2370 

mo 

248 

129 

634-36 367 

1778 

234 

985 

242 

10*7 

55*4 

757 

160 

4*73 

5*33 

AUG 

141 

+ 2-5 

94*2 

106.2 

2*2 

1*4 

2250 

2360 

226 

112 

654-36 371 

1759 

225 

980 

242 

10*7 

55*7 

776 

156 

4*13 

5*47 

Sept. ... 

142 

+ I'l 

93*5 

107.0 

1*5 

1*2 

2410 

mo 

224 

114 

634-36 362 

1754 

222 

971 

242 

10*9 

55*4 

772 

157 

4*21 

5*49 

OCT 

134 

- 5-2 

93*9 

106.5 

7*5 

i 4*0 

2440 

2580 

248 

123 

704-37 360 

1765 

227 

971 

241 

10*7 

55*0 

787 

189 

5*27 

6*22 

NOV 

120 

-11-3 

94*1 

106.3 

6*3 

: 6*6 

2450 

2530 

242 

123 

564-42 358 

1751 

231 

870 

235 

10*6 

55*4 

792 

177 

5*38 

5*66 

DEC 

1980 

JAN 

119 

4- 0-5 

94*5 

106.8 

4*0 

1 1*2 

2170 

mo 

248 

127 

584-36 365 

1773 

227 

971 

236 

11*3 

54*8 

805 

151 

4*64 

4*80 

122 

+ 0*3 

95*5 

104*7 

11*3 

i 5*6 

2340 

2240 

250 

119 

644-36 352 

1767 

243 

970 

233 

10*9 

54*9 

758 

136 

4*04 

4*11 

FEB 

118 

- 4-6 

98*1 

104*2 

8*0 

i 18*2 

2400 

2280 

236 

121 

594-35 348 

1714 

218 

973 

229 

10*6 

56*8 

678 

125 

3*85 

3*96 

MAR 

115 

- 2-6 

98*1 

102*0 

16*9 

1 9*4 

2770 

2630 

234 

120 

594-36 350 

1682 

181 

976 

225 

10*8 

58*0 

616 

104 

3*35 

3*03 

APR 

119 

4* 6'5 

100*3 

99*7 

11*9 

i 9*4 

2340 

2280 

249 

114 

664-36 361 

1712 

207 

970 

225 

10-9 

56-7 

571 

82 

2*23 

2*49 

MAY - 

118 

- 3*4 

98*4 

101*7 

17*8 

: 20*1 

2360 

2360 

235 

104 

684-36 356 

1742 

246 

957 

231 

10*7 

54*9 

585 

68 

1*94 

2*14 

JUNE 

111 

- 7-0 

97*7 

102*4 

7*7 

5*5 

2430 

2300 

228 

102 

594-35 364 

1788 

273 

958 

233 

10*6 

53*6 

618 

71 

2*13 

2.33 

JULY .. 

111 

+ 0'6 

99*7 

100*4 

13*1 

■ , 

3*3 

2150 

2280 

233 

103 

704-36 364 

1794 

284 

952 

241 

10*7 

53*1 

633 

69 

1*88 

2 57 

AUG 

105 

~ 7*2 

99*2 

100*9 

3*5 

3*1 

2100 

2400 

224 

95 

664-34 367 

1767 

279 

936 

250 

10*6 

53*0 

648 

69 

1*96 

2*29 

SEPT. ... 

111 

+ 6-0 

99*7 

100*4 

2*4 

2*6 

2340 

24 SO 

9 O 7 

89 

664-34 358 

1764 

284 

927 

255 

10*6 

62*6 

649 

65 

1*69 

2*09 

OCT 

105 

- 9*9 

101*3 

98*7 

12*8 

17*7 

2220 

2300 

930 

926 

95 

:664-36 357 

1791 

296 

924 

257 

10*5 

51*6 

656 

65 

1*65 

2*11 

NOY 

. 106 

-f 2*8 

103*9 

96*3 

11*5 

8*4 

2070 

2140 

100 

604-33 355 

1801 

310 

920 

265 

10*5 

51*1 

672 

70 

2*04 

2*23 

DEC 

1931 

JAN 

. 99 

- 5-8 

103*3 

96*9 

10*4 

5*4 

2150 

2290 


105 

644-33 372 







706 

66 

1*52 

2 30 

. 97 

- 2*3 

105.5 

96*8 


i 





654-33 350 

1 






784 

68 

1*87 

__2;17 


^NORMAL. SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 

• Excluding Bradford. + Exclusive of Investments in Affiliated Banks 


From Dec. 1928 first figure Banhers> second figure Others, 

For Table of Exchanges see p. 19. 1 Issues amalgamated Nov. 22 192S. 


STOCKS & SHARES— 
NEW CAPITAL ISSUES- 
BANK CLEARINGS— 

BANK OF ENGLAND- 

PRINCIPAL BANKS— 

TREASURY BILLS- 
SHORT MONEY INDEX— 


Now Index Nos. of I^rices and Yield as percentage of im level; on 15th of month. Spec. Mem. No, 3,1. 

Sensitive Index.— Geometric Mean of monthly percentage ehang<\s. 

ISvTOes during month in Gt. Britain (a), for tr, K. fb>, for Abroad, excluding Government loans, etc.— bee 
MONKrUY BEYIEW OF THE MTDLAOT) BANIL ITD. , , „ , 

Total of Town Clearings (Le., excluding Metropolitan) of london Banlters' Clearing House for ^ weelcs covering 
'2 Stock Exchange settlement days. Consols settlement day, and 4th of following month. Country Clearings 
of London Bankers' Clearing House and Provincial Clearings for 11 towns— proportionate totals for 24 working days. 
Deposits, other than public, llth-17th of month. 

iBank Notes and Currency Notes in circulatton llth-17th of month. Issues amalgamated, HovembOT 22nd, 1928. 
“ Current Deposit and other accounts,*' etc. Averages for the month of 9 clearing banks {i.e. — excludioif 
the National Bank, Ltd.).— MONTHLY KEVIEW OF THE MIDLAND BANK, LTD. 

Total outstanding in mid^ of month -<llth-17fch). i,. , ... ,,*. 1 .. 

Average of Bank Bate, Bankers* Deposit Bate, S Months* Bill Bate and day-to-day rste for week ending 15th of 
month, expressed as percentage, of 1924 average. _ 

Day. to- Day Rate and 3 Months* Rate, Averages for week ending 15th of month. 










PRICES AND WAGES. u.s. a. prices. 



WHOLESALE. . 1 

RETAIL. 

WAGES. 


BUREAU OP LABOR | 

Bar 

Silver 

(Cash). 

d. per 02 . 

Board of Trade Index Nos. 

General, Food. 

% % % 

Statist (Sauerbeck) Index Nos. 

Pood. Raw 

, Materials. Total. 

% % % % 

M. of Laboxir. 

Cost of 

Living. 

% % 

New Index 
of Average 
Weekly 
'Wa.f^es. 

% 


m Mg 

0) Qj S 
o'S c 

ill 

% 

cn p .tS. 

O.’ia r-l '■ 

oag 

% 

1924 

34-0 

100 

100 

100 

100 

^ 1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

o 

o 


100 

100 

ioo' 

Average. 
















1925 
















1st Qr. Av... 

32-2 

101*6 

105*6 

99*4 

105 

104 

101 

103 

101 

102 

100*5 


106*5 

104*6 


2nd ,, „ 

31-4 

96*0 

100*6 

93*6 

97 

97 

96 

97 

99 

98 

101 


104 

104 

102* , 

3rd „ 

32*4 

93*9 

98*3 

91*6 

96 

96 

96 

97 

100 

100 

100*5 


106 

110 


4 th ,, »» 

32*5 

92*0 

97*2 

89*2 

93 

94 

95 

95 

101 

101 

100*5 


106 

113 

1041 

1926 
















1st Qr. Av... 

31*0 

88*6 

92*8 

86*3 

91 

90 

92 

92 

98 

96 

100*5 


104 

111 


2nd ,, ,, 

30*2 

87*2 

93*1 

84*1 

92 

91 

89 

90 

96 

94 

100*5 


102 

110 

102* 

3rd ,, „ 

29*1 

90*2 

92*5 

89*0 

93 

9S 

90 

91 

98 

95 

100 


101 

107 


4th „ „ 

25*2 

90*4 

93*9 

88*5 

90 

9% 

94 

92 

101 

99 

100*5 


100 

111 

103| 

192T 
















1st Qr. Av... 

25*3 

85*6 

90*8 

82-9 

89 

89 

88 

89 

97 

94 

101 


97*6 

108 


2nd ,j 

26*1 

84*8 

91*6 

81*2 

91 

90 

87 

89 

94 

91 

101 


96*6 

107 

101* 

JULY 

25*9 

84*9 

92*4 

81*1 

87 

86 

88 

88 

94 

92 

100 


96 

106 


1 AUG 

25*1 

84*8 

90*9 

81*7 

88 

88 

89 

88 

94 

92 

101 


97 

104 


1 SEVT 

25*6 

■ 85*5 

92*2 

82*1 

86 

87 

88 

87 

95 

95 

101 


98 

105*6 


OCT 

25*7 

85*1 

91*7 

81*7 

83 

84 

89 

87 

97 

96 

100*5 


99 

107 


I NOV 

26*6 

84*9 

91*4 

81*6 

85 

87 

89 

87 

97 

96 

100*5 


99 

107 


DEC 

26*8 

84*6 

90*8 

81*1 

86 

87 

88 

87 

96 

95 

100*5 


99 

107 

100*6 

1928 
















JAN 

26*4 

85*0 

92*1 

81*3 

86 

86 

87 

87 

95 

93 

100*5 


98 

106 


FEB. 

26*3 

84*3 

91*1 

80-9 

89 

88 

86 

87 

94 

91 

100 


98 

104 


MAR 

26*3 

84*6 

91*4 

81*1 

93 

9i 

86 

89 

94 

91 

100 


98 

103*6 


APR 

26*2 

86*1 

95*4 

81*3 

94 

9$ 

88 

90 

94 

90 

100 


99 

104 


MAY 

27-4 

86*4 

95*8 

81*6 

97 

96 

88 

91 

94 

92 

100 


100*6 

106*6 


JUNE 

27-5 

85*8 

94*7 

81*3 

92 

91 

86 

88 

94 

92 

100 


99*6 

106 

99*6 

JULY 

27-2 

84*9 

91*9 

81*3 

88 

87 

85 

87 

94 

92 

100 


100 

106 


AUG. 

27-3 

83*8 

90*7 

80*3 

85 

86 

84 

86 

94 

92 

99*5 


101 

106 


SEPT 

26'5 

82*8 

88*7 

79*8 

84 

84 

84 

84 

95 

92 

99*5 


102 

108 


OCT 

26*8 

85*1 

89*2 

79*9 

84 

85 

84 

84 

95 

93 

99*5 


100 

107 


NOV 

26*7 

83*0 

89*3 

79*7 

85 

86 

85 

85 

96 

94 

99*5 


99 

108 


DEC 

26*3 

83*1 

89*1 

80*0 

85 

86 

84 

85 

95 

93 

99*5 


99 

107 

100 

1929 
















JAN ... 

26’4 

83*2 

88*7 

80*3 

85 

85 

84 

84 

94 

91*5 

99*5 


99 

106 


FEB 

26*8 

83*3 

89*4 

80*0 

87 

87 

86 

86 

95 

92 

99*5 


98*6 

106 


MAR 

26*0 

84*4 

90*3 

81*2 

86 

85 

87 

87 

92*5 

88 

99*5 


99*6 

106 


APR 

25*9 

83*4 

88*5 

80*7 

86 

85 

82 

84 

92 

87*5 

99*5 


98*6 

104 


MAY 

25*3 

81*7 

86*3 

79*3 

82*5 

81‘5 

80*5 

81 

91*5 

86 

99*5 


97*6 

105 


JUNE 

24*3 

81*6 

86*2 

79*1 

83*5 

SB^5 

79*5 

81 

92 

87*5 

99*5 


98*5 

106 

99*6 

JULY 

24*2 

82*7 

89*4 

79*2 

86 

85 

80*5 

83 

93 

90 

99*5 


100 

109 


AUG 

24*2 

81*8 

86*8 

79*1 

84*5 

85 

80 

82 

93*5 

90*5 

99*5 


99*6 

no 


SEPT 

23*8 

81*7 

85*8 

79*5 

83 

84 

79*6 

81 

94*5 

91*5 

99 


99*6 

no 


OCT 

23*0 

81*9 

87*2 

79*1 

82*6 

8S’5 

78 

80 

95*5 

93*5 

99 


98 

no 


NOV 

22*6 

80*6 

85*6 

78*0 

80 

81'5 

76 

78 

95*5 

93*5 

99 


96 

109*6 


dec 

22*6 

79*7 

84*6 

77*1 

81 

82 

76 

78*5 

95 

92 

99 


96 

108 

100 

1930 














JAN 

21*1 

78*8 

83*4 

76*3 

80*5 

80'5 

74 

77 

94 

90*5 

99 


96*2 

106*6 


FEB 

20*2 

76*9 

81*0 

74*7 

79 

79 

73 

75 

92 

88 

98*5 


93*9 

106 


i mar 

19*2 

74*9 

77*7 

73*4 

76 

75' 5 

72 

74 

90 

84 

S8*6 


92*6 

103 


1 APR 

19'5 

74*4 

77*6 

72*6 

77 

76 

70 

73 

89 

82 

98*5 


92*6 

104 


MAY 

19*2 

73*3 

76*5 

71*5 

73 

72 

69 

71 

88 

81 

98*25 


908 

103 


JUNE 

16*3 

72*6 

76*6 

70*4 

72*5 

71'5 

66*5 

69 

88*5 

83 

98*25 


88*6 

101 

97 

JULY 

16*0 

71*7 

76*4 

69*2 

72 

71 

65 

68 

89*5 

84*5 

98*25 


86*6 

99 


AUG 

16*3 

70*9 

75*9 

68*2 

69*5 

70 

64 

66 

89*5 

84*5 

98*25 


86*6 

99 


SEPT. ...... 

16*8 

69*5 

74*4 

67*0 

70 

70' 5 

62*5 

65 

89 

84 

98*25 


86*8 

100 


OCT 

16*7 

68*0 

72*9 

65*4 

70 

71 

61*6 

65 

.89*5 

84*5 

98*25 


84*2 

99 


NOV 

16*7 

67*4 

72*5 

64*7 

68 

69 

61 

64 

88*5 

83 

98*25 


82*0 



DEC 

15*3 

65*5 * 

69*8 

63*3 

67*5 

68 

59 

62*5 

87*5 

81 

98*25 





1931 
















JAN 

. 13*7 










98*25 





1 

NORMAL SEASONAL VARIATION REMOVED. 


December, 1994. 

] 

1 •} No rent restriction. 

1 * June ;.l Deo ■ 1 


PRICE OF SILVER— Average (cash) price of bar slim for weR ending ISth of month.— ECONOmST. 

BOARD OF TRADE INDEX— Geometric Mean of TPholesale Prices (averages for month) of 150 commodities as percentage o<f 1924 average. 
— BOARD OF TRADE JOCRNAIj. 

STATIST (SAUERBECK) Average whaiesale price* of 19 foodstuflfs and 2G ra.w materials on last day of month., as percentage of average 

INDICES— for 1924.— STATIST, 

COST-OF-LIVING INDEX— Ministry of Labour's index showing movement since 1924 in cost of maintaining unchanged the standard of 
living prevalent in worh^-class households hefore the war. For Ist of month, but placed against prerioui 
month— 0 .g., reading for March lit 1« shown against February— to facilitate eotaparison isdth ‘VStatk^ 

As above, for food only. 

For dewrlption see Special Mem, No* >S. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES— 
'"AGES INDEX— 













TRADE AND OUTPUT 



TOTAL IMPORTS (Values). 


1 

EXPORTS OP U.K. GOODS 

(Values). 


OUTPUT. 

" SBIP- 
.BT<D'G 


Poods 





Total 

Total. 

Pood, 


1 


1 

Total 


Pig i 


Tonnage 


i Drink and 

Raw 

Manu- 

(including 

Net 

Drink and 

Raw 

Mann- 

(including 

Coal. 

Iron. 

Steel. 

Com- 


1 Tobacco. 

Materials. 

faotures. 

Miscellaneous) 

Imports. 

Tobacco. 

Materials. 

factures. 

Miscellaneous) 



menoedi 




£Mn. 


£Mn. 


XMn. 











Tons 

Tons : 

7'ona 

■ ■ Toma 


1 JMn. 





i^Mn. 

[iBMn. 1 

£Mn. 


£Mn. 


£Mn, 


Un. 

000 i 

000 

000 

1924 

Average., 

47-6 

* 

33*3 


25*0 


106*4 


94-8 

: 4*7 

* 

8-9 


51*6 

* 

66*8 

* 

21-2 

520 

641 

■ 263, 

192S 

IstQr.Av. 

47-9 

5i*^ 

42*0 

38’1 

26*8 

3S'4 

117*3 

m'3 

104*0 

4*7. 

5-7 

8-1 

S'3 

55*3 

54-4 

69*6 

69-9 

21-3 

537 

608 

202 

2nd ,, ,, 

45.4 

47'0 

31*3 

33-7 

31*5 

Sl'4 

108*6 

113-6 

95*4 

4*1 

4-7 

6-9 

7-1 

49-0 

51-6 

61*3 

64’7 

19*2 

509 

589 

190 

3rd 

44-7 

4S’S 

27*9 

S4'S 

23*1 

33'$ 

96*1 

lOl'B 

84*3 

4*5 

4'1 

6-1 

6'1 

50*0 

48-4 

62*2 

60-1 

17*8 

422 

524 

261 

4th „ „ 

52-8 

49-2 

40*6 

S5’6 

25*4 

35'7 

119-2 

110-8 

105*4 

5*0 

4’3 

7-0 

6'7 

51*2 

61-0 

64-6 

6S-4 

19*7 

448 

597 

161 

1926 

IstQr.Av. 

46T 

49^1 

35*0 

SI'S 

26*6 

35'1 

107*1 

IOS-4 

94*8 

4*2 

6-1 

6-7 

6-9 

50*9 

60-3 

63*2 

63-5 

21*5 

499 

665 

193 

2nd ,, ,, 

40-8 

M’S 

28-4 

$0'6 

24*2 

34'3 

93*7 

97'4 

83*9 

3*6 

4’3 

3*8 

4'0 

W-9 

4$‘l 

49*5 

52-6 

-t 

207 

245 

168 

3rd ,, ST 

43*8 

43'0 

, 30*5 

$6’1 

; 26*3 

36'5 

101-0 

106-0 

*92*4 

4*3 

3-9 

2-0 

3-0 

45-0 

43-7 

62*6 

50-8 

13 

56 

68 

4tli „ ss 

46*2 

4^-9 

37*0 

33*5 

28*9 

29*2 

112*5 

106-1 

101*6 

4*6 

4‘0 

3-2 

3-3 

42*5 

43-3 

52-0 

6T1 

— 

33 

161 

152 

1927 

IstQr.Av. 

43-1 

46'0 

34*7 

S^'O 

28*7 

3S'l 

107*0 

106-5 

96*5 

4*1 

4’9 

6-7 

6'8 

44-8 

44’ 1 ' 

1 ■ 

66*8 

57-1 

21*1 

524 

782 

580 

2n(r,, ,, 

43*4 

44-9 

28*6 

30’S 

26*5 

36'4 

98*8 

103-5 

87*2 

3*8 

4'5 

6*7 

6-S 

45-6 

4S-0 

57*3 

00-4 

20*3 

631 

799 

437 

JULY ... 

41*1 

40’5 

26*6 

BO'S 

25*3 

35'3 

93*4 

97-0 

83*7 

4-3 

4'0 

5*8 

6-7 

44*8 

43-0 1 

56*1 

63-9 

18*9 

583 

643 

) 

AUG. .. 

42*6 

42’1 

22*3 

fS'l 

24*7 

35'1 

90*1 

95-8 

81*3 

4*4 

4-0 

6*0 

6-1 

47-7 

45-8 1 

59*4 

67-3 

19-40 

538 

590 

r 370 

SEPT. ... 

48’0 

46'8 

26*4 

SS'7 

26*5 

36'7 

101*4 

107-6 

93*4 

4.7 

4'0 

5*9 

6-8 

48-8 

48-3 : 

60*6 

6{)-$ 

19*5 ! 

552 

712 

j 

OCT. ... 

48*7 

i4’5 

28*4 

27'9 

27*6 

3S'd 

105*0 

99-6 

95*5 

5*0 

4-0 

6-2 

6-7 

48*7 

46-2 

61*2 

67-2 

19*8 ' 

: 539 

655 

) 

NOV. ... 

62*1 

48 '4 

28*2 

%4'% 

26*7 

fr-5 

107*4 

100-5 

96*9 

5*4 

4’3 

6*6 

6-5 

57*2 

67-6 

70*6 

69’ 7 

19’6 

538 

641 

V 377 

DEC. ... 

48*0 

45'B 

30*0 

U'5 

26*4 

37’1 

105*4 

97-9 

95*1 

4*7 

4-7 

5*8 

6-8 

45*8 

47-4 

58*8 

6O-4 

20*6*’ 

505 ■ 

591 

J 

1928 

JAN. ... 

43*4 

44^9 

31*1 

35-3 

25*6 

35'9 

100-4 

95-7 

90*1 I 

4*3 

5-1 

5*8 

5'S 

48*3 

46-3 

59*7 

68-5 

20*7 

506 i 

574 

) 

FEB. ... 

41*7 

47'4 

31*1 

3S'6 

25*3 

S5'S 

98*8 

103-0 

87*2 ' 

4*6 


6*0 

6-0 

45*5 

45-5 

57*2 

68-3 

20*1 

532 : 

731 

V 342 

MAE. ... 

47*0 

47'9 

34*0 

3S'5 

29*2 

36'5 

110*5 

108-3 

99-2 

4*2 

4’9 

6-3 

6-3 

53*4 

504 

65*0 

63-7 

20-2 

535 

712 

j 

APR. ... 

41*0 

4S\2 

28*5 

39' 1 

26-8 

36'4 

96*8 

99-1 

85*8 : 

3*8 

4-7 

5-3 

6-7 

45*0 

47-9 

65*3 

59-5 

19*3® 

526 

676 

) 

MAY ... 

42*7 

44'S 

29*9 

31-8 

25*7 

S5'4 

99*4 

103-6 

87*6 ! 

4*0 

4'e 

6*2 

5-9 

46*4 

47-6 

58-6 

60-1 

19*2® 

534 

690 

y 279 

JUNE ... 

45*8 

46-6 

26*5 

BO'S 

26*2 

S6'9 

99-4 

105-0 

87*9 1 

3*8 

4‘9 

6-1 

6-4 

48*0 

51-5 

59*5 

63-7 

18-2 

526 

864 

li 

JULY ... 

43*8 

4S-1 

24*0 

37'7 

25*5 

35'5 

96*5 

98-5 

87*0 1 

4*4 

4’1 

5-4 

5-3 

49*2 

47-3 

60*9 

58-6 

16*9 

486 

611 

) 

AUG. ... 

44*6 

44’1 

24*3 

$0'5 

27*4 

37'8 

97*7 

103-8 

88*9 ^ 

4*8 

4-4 

5*6 

5-6 

50*1 

48-3 

62*2 

59-9 

17*8° 

469 

594 

>245 

SEPT. ... 

40*3 

39-S 

20*6 

36'3 

25*6 

35'S 

87-7 

93-4 

80*8 i 

4*8 

4'1 

4-9 

4-8 

45*2 

44’7 

56*6 

55-3 

18*8 

470 

702 

) 

OCT. ... 

48*2 

44'0 

24*2 

33'S 

29*1 

38'4 

102*7 

97-4 

93*8 

5*3 

4-3 

6*2 

5-7 

50*8 

48-1 

64*3 

60-0 

19*0 

491 

665 

) 

NOV. ... 

48*3 

44'9 

29*9 

35'6 

27*3 

38'3 

106*8 

99-9 

96*0 

5*6 

4’3 

6-1 

6-0 

49*9 

50-3 

63*8 

62-8 

19*2 

508 ’ 

699 

y 432 

DEC. ... 

45*3 

M’S 

30*9 

35'3 

24*4 

35'1 

101*5 

94'0 

92*4 

4*6 

4’6 

6*3 

6’$ 

46.8 

48.5 

60*4 

63-1 

20*5° 

492 ! 

■ 1 

699 

i 

1929 

JAN. 

49*6 

60‘5 

39*1 

$1'9 

26*8 

37'1 

116*5 

110-5 

106*7 

4*2 

6-0 

6-6 

6-7 

53*8 

51-7 

66*9 

65,7 

21*0 

509 

673 

) 

FEB. ... 

40*0 

47'0 

27*0 

35'7 

23*1 

3S'9 

90*9 

97-3 

80*5 

4*0 

5-1 

5*6 

5-8 

44*3 

45-9 

55*7 

58-6 

21*5 

620 

775 

y 362 

:MAR. ... 

42*1 

4^'9 

28*5 

3S'l 

27*2 

34'7 

98*6 

96-5 

88*6 

3*8 

4’4 

6-6 

6-6 

47*0 

45-3 

68*6 

57-4 

22 * 2 ° 

533 

841 

J 

APR. ... 

42*6 

44’9 

30*9 

Bl'5 

30*2 

39'7 

104*1 

106-5 

93*8 

5*0 

S'O 

6*8 

7-3 

47*1 

50-3 

60*2 

64’S 

20*8 

671 , 

773 

) 

MAY ...1 

44*2 

45’9 

29*2 

Sl'l 

29*2 

SS'9 

103*4 

106-8 

93*0 

4*6 

5'3 

7-8 

7'4 

63*4 

54’7 

67-4 

68-9 

20*3° 

591 ! 

773 

y 428 

JUNE ... 

39*6 

40’3 

24*5 

38'3 

26*4 

37'1 

91*5 

96-7 

81-9 i 

3*9 

4'4 

6-1 

6-4 

38*4 

41-1 

49*9 

53-5 

19*9 

■ 614 

812 

i 

JULY 

42*2 

41'6 

22*9 

36'5 

27*4 

37-5 

93*6 

96-6 

85*6 ' 

4*7 

4'4 

6-9 

6-7 

53*2 

501 

66*5 

63-9 

18*9 

607 ' 

708 


AUG 

45*7 

45’ 1 

24*7 

SOI 

29*5 

SO'O 

101*0 

107'S 

92*0 

4*5 

4'1 

6*0 

6-1 

50-8 

48’S 

63*0 

60-7 

20*3° 

616 

705 

V 360 

SEPT. ... 

45*1 

43-9 

46'S 

24*2 

SO'9 

28*4 

38'6 

98*4 

104’1 

91*6 

4*8 

4'1 

6-5 

6-4 

42-2 

407 

55*1 

53-9 

20*4 

620 

811 

1 

OCT 

51*2 

27*3 

36'8 

30*2 

39 '5 

110*3 

1Q4'7 : 

101*1 

5*4 

4'3 

7-1 

6-6 

50*3 

47-7 

64*6 

60-3 

20*6 

622 

783 

y’499 

NOV. .... 

48*5 

45’0 

30*0 

35'7 

28*2 

39'0 

108*2 

101-3 \ 

100*0 i 

5*7 

4'4 

6*9 

6-8 

48-6 

49-0 

63*1 

63-1 

21*3 1 

589 

763 

DEC 

46*6 

44'0 

31*2 

35'5 

27*8 

38‘6 

106*4 

55-9- 

98*6 

4*9 

4‘9 

6-2 

6-3 

44*6 

46'3 

68*4 

60-0 

20*9^ ' 

i 581 

661 

J 

1930 

JAN. ... 

42*9 

43'7 

30*1 

34'$ 

28*0 

£8’3 

101-9 

97’ 4 

93*7 

4*6 

5'5 

6*9 

7-0 

44*7 

43’9 

58*3 

57-5 

22*1 

687 

679 

) 

FEB. ... 

37*3 

43'8 

24*0 

33'9 

25*8 

36'$ 

88*2 

94’ 4: 

79*6 

3*7 

47 

5*8 

6-1 

41*2 

43-6 

51*9 

.54-6 

22*1 

607 

776 

y 427 

MAR. ... 

40*0 

40’8 

24*1 

33'8 

28*1 

35'S 

93*4 

904 

85*8 

4*0 

4‘7 

6 * 0 . 

6-0 

42-5 

40-9 

53*9 

63-0 

21*5 

601 

773 1 

i 

APR. ... 

36*7 

$8’7 

20*7 

31'0 

25*6 

35’S 

83*9 

85’9 

76*1 

3*6 

4'4 

5*4 

5-8 

36-7 

39-1 

46*9 

60-5 

19*9° 

578 

696 i 

) 

MAY ... 

39*6 

4tl 

23*1 

34’6 

27*7 

37'4 

91*0 

9S’7 

82*0 

3*8 

4^S 

5*8 

5-6 

39-8 

40-S 

51*0 

53-3 

19*3 

1 555 

621 

y 230 

JUNE ... 

37*7 

$8’S 

20*4 

33'S 

24*5 

36'1 

85-4 

87’8 

75*6 

3*2 

S’6 

4*7 

4‘9 

33 8 

36-3 

42*8 

45-S 

18*0° 

526 

600 

J 

JULY ... 

39.2 

SS’6 

19*1 

33'1 ' 

26*0 

36'0 

85*2 

87'6 

78*6 

4*4 

4'1 

5*2 

5-0 

39*7 

38-1 

50*7 

48-6 

16*9 

439 

547 

y 161 

AUG. ... 

37*2 

35-7 

17*5 

33'0 

24*2 

34’S 

79-9 

84’3 

73*6 

4-0 

3'6 

4*4 

4’j 

33*1 

STS 

42*8 

41-1 

18*6" 

376 

441 

SEPT. ... 

36*7 

$5’7 

16*5 

31’X 

1 24*6 

34'8 

78-7 

83-5 

73*3 

4*2 

3-6 

5*0 

4'9 ' 

32*0 

307 

42*7 

407 

18*2 

397 

532 

) 

OCT 

44*1 

40'$ 

18*1 

17'8 

^ 27*7 

37’1 

90-9 

86-3 

83*7 

4*4 

3-5 

5*3 

4‘9 

35*9 

S4’0 

46-9 

43-7 

18*7 

375 

451 

y 132 

NOV. .... 

40*6 

S7'7 

16*5 

14'3 

IS'S 

21*6 

33’3 

1 79-4 

74-9 

72*6 

4*8 

3’7 

4*7 

4-5 

32*7 

$3-0 

44*1 

4$-2 

19*8 

358 

424 

DEO 

I44.4 

41'9 

20 6 

23*8 

34'4 

89-6 

8S’9 

84*4 

3-5 

3’B 

4*7 

4'7 

27*6 

3S-6 

38*5 

39-5 

18*7* 

317 

322 

j 


i Tirade Dispute. 


^ NORMAL. SEASONAL. CHANGE REMOVED. 


I Total for Qr. 

® 4 Weeks, excluding holiday week. 

* Excludes Christmas week, hut includes New Year- 


IMPORTS 4 EXPORTS— Declared values of Imports (c4.f.) Into tJ.K., and exports (f.o.b.l of U.K. promiee and manufacture. Not 

iMPOKi» «. fcArunii, Imports ~ Total imports less exports of imported goods.-MaNTIILY ACCOUNTS OF TRADE 4 NAVIGATION. 

nitxntiT rriAj Total for 4 weeks endiiis auproxlmately at end of month. — BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAt. 

® PIS Tr¥n STEEL Output for standard four-week monthTbwfea upon montlily figures Issued by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 

INGOTS & CASTINQSXRON AND STEEL MANOTACTUSEBa ^ ^ .t. 

f(Hf PBUILDl NO— Tonnaie of ddpe wm 100 tons (axolndiitl wiMcsliips) oommeneed durini the duarter. — LLOTD S B3SSQISTER OF 

SHIPPING, 
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1925 


/928 


1924 


1927 


1930 


SaiEOF 
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- uneuployment — 

NATURAL SCALE “““ 
















TRANSPORT. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


1924 

Average ... 

1925 

1st Qr. Av. 
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4tli ,, 

1926 

1st Qr. Av, 
2nd ,, n 
3rd „ „ 
4th. )j 

1927 

IstQr. Av. 
2nd „ „ 


JULY ..... 
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NOV. 
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1928 

JAN 
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NOV. 
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1929 
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APRIL 
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AUG, .. 
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DEC. .. 

1930 
JAN. .. 
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APRIL 
MAY .. 
JUNE .. 

JULY .. 
AUG. ., 
SEPT. 
OCT. .. 
NOV. .. 
DEO. .. 
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RAILWAYS, 



INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED,: 















(Great Britain and North Ireland). 





Freight Traffic. 

ways. 

Re- 

Males, II 

Females. 1 

(with Cargoes). 





Standard Gauge Rail 
Weight. 1 
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Entering 
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® 0) m 

BhS 


o5 

cp 



D3 

1 

ceipts. 

3 

"3 



rS 

iiC 0 

c cs 

cSft; 

r. 0 

h-S 
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3 

H 

British 

0000 tons 

Potts. 

0000 tons 




© 

0 

Fuel 

Other 

Minei 

All 

3-oods. 

EH 

0 

•a 

a 

2 

*3i 

c 

ft 

m 

JS h 
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EH , 
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Q 



1 

% 


% 

0000 tons. 

1 

£Mn 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

461 * 

544 


100 

100 

544 

1743 

651 

8-89 

941 

72 

52 

116 

78 

99 

35- 

344 

263 

62 

417 m 

507 

545 

105 


95 

544 

1733 

539 

8-88 

1034 

125 

59 

100 

83 

108 

27 

371 

286 

45 

465 4^S 

516 

500 

92 


82 

514 

1517 

538 

8'31 

1058 

219 

62 

95 

81 

77 

31 

351 

273 

60 

489 450 

523 

502 

89 


78 

528 

1491 

517 

8-53 

1107 

250 

64 

96 

85 

83 

39 

355 

290 

73 

479 47B 

531 

532 

94 


87 

551 

1713 

512 

8-89 

1063 

191 

58 

95 

90 

110 

26 

345 

241 

42 

422 469 

507 

545 

91 


79 

546 

1778 

644 

9-10 

1003 

119 

50 

97 

88 

117 

31 

348 

243 

49 

453 461 

364 

S6S 

— 


78 

429 

667 

376 

5-81 

1186 

109 

108 

121 

90 

94 

59 

454 

335 

106 

644 594 
618 606 

343 

330 

103 


98 

445 

336 

331 

5*64 

1314 

108 

132 

135 

96 

109 

69 

511 

376 

130 

352 

354 

138 


138 

496 

1056 

365 

7*92 

1259 

111 

108 

134 

100 

139 

49 

460 

307 

86 

447 515 

498 

6SS 

112 


104 

543 

1754 

542 

9*42 

1032 

201 

41 

97 

75 

134 

29 

356 

236 

46 

511 509 

536 

620 

113 


95 

532 

1605 

598 

9*00 

913 

220 

39 

75 

54 

82 

24 

296 

175 

39 

531 475 

561 

631 

101 


84 

515 

1564 

548 

8*85 

925J 

257 

41 

66 

48 

85 

28 

290 

189 

49 

676 6S8 

565 

544 

101 


86 

538 

1565 

534 

9*00 

927 

243 

42 

66 

49 

88 ! 

29 

297 

203 

52 

. 520 4^6 

572 

656 

103 


91 

556 

1656 

520 

9*36 

935 

228 

41 

70 

47 

104 

29 

297 i 

191 

44 

. 544 5 IS 
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sot 

103 


92 

570 

1620 

542 

9*38 

963 

223 

46 

70 

45 

125 

31 

298 : 

193 

49 

. 500 508 

529 

537 

103 


94 

568 

1674 

548 

9*31 

1003 

221 

50 

70 

47 

144 

34 

307 i' 207 

54 

. 465 467 

492 

516 

101 


92 

611 

1721 

483 

8*65 

1005 

206 

52 

67 

46 

171 

29 

305 

189 

45 

458 49S 
416 4SS 

493 

523 

96 


86 

600 

1639 

4^2 

Teo 

1043 

210 

45 

67 

43 

177 

29 

331 

218 

47 

475 

532 

92 


83 

510 

1609 

506 

8*78 

1 1026 

215 

43 

67 

44 

157 

26 

331 

202 

41 

. 474 505 

538 

54 s 

90 


84 

552 

1734 

559 

9*48 

1 944 

199 

45 

66 

46 

122 

26 

307 

185 

42 

. 484 504 

. 486 

491 

90 

84 

480 

1445 

501 

8*07 

945 

208 

47 

68 

48 

114 

27 

304 

183 

46 

. 528 529 

550 

507 

90 

81 

519 

1506 

664 

8*65 

979 

245 

44 

66 

50 

103 

28 

314 

189 

49 

. 529 502 

570 

659 

90 

83 

488 

1483 

543 

8*31 

1053 

298 

45 

66 

55 

109 

35 

318 

221 

66 

. 544 4S7 

549 

619 

90 

83 

488 

1412 

514 

8*19 

1122 

324 

51 

67 

57 

114 

40 

341 

255 


534 489 

597 

675 

91 

87 

505 

1481 

508 

8*41 

1114 

295 

51 

72 

57 

116 

44 

348 

261 

85^/i 

. 516 40^ 

547 

532 

98 

87 

510 

1486 

494 

8*50 

1089 

260 

48 

72 

62 

127 

43 

349 

266 

•■ ■70 :■■■■■ j 

., 563 5 Jd 

570 

S40 

103 

92 

574 

1636 

537 

9‘34 

1148 

279 

47 

70 

67 

141 

39 

354 

255 

71 

481 489 

549 

568 

116 

98 

540 

1629 

528 

8*98 

1189 

281 

47 

74 

66 

159 

37 

367 

264 

66 

., 506 508 

516 

541 

119 

98 

475 

1626 

483 

8*19 

1088 

212 

42 

70 

61 

163 

34 

353 

.'"246 

60 

.. 467 505 

541 

574 

113 

96 

522 

1832 

492 

9*13 

1189 

212 

43 

76 

56 

206 

37 

388 

277 

63 

.. 391 469 

462 

535 

109 

95 

448 

1711 

424 

8*26 

1197 

170 

42 

72 

52 

252 

38 

393 

■:'257 

60 

.. 457 488 

552 

559 

108 

89 

515 

1849 

519 

9*27 

980 

147 

36 

64 

50 

141 

34 

350 

. 224' 

66 

.. 516 537 

651 

558 

108 

88 

632 

1613 

584 

8*95 

960 

175 

37 

64 

46 

116 

39 

352 

222 

63 

.. 538 538 

601 

654 

108 

86 

526 

1646 

596 

8*94 ! 

956 

198 

37 

66 

46 

104 

37 

325 

221 

69 

.. 536 508 

575 

663 

104 

81 

484 

1566 

562 

8*39 i 

942 

203 

39 

61 

46 

100 

38 

315 

■'■■,221' 

72 

.. 596 534 

618 

585 

109 

83 

524 

1682 

578 

9*05 

947 

202 

41 

61 

47 

103 

40 

314 

I- 231 

78 

588 539 

648 

625 

116 

83 

513 

1688 

660 

8*82 

951 

173 

40 

66 

49 

108 

■ 41 

331 

1, 247 

78 

589 562 

696 

580 

119 

84 

523 

1660 

548 

8*88 

961 

162 

39 

68 

51 

■"■■121^ 

' '-m 

355 

‘ 243 

69 

.. 583 649 

622 

389 

104 

77 

579 

1811 

606 

9*69 

1005 

165 

41 

68 

51 

143 

36 

339 

249 

69 

.. 513 521 

586 

595 

9 

5 

77 

536 

1845 

573 

9*33 

1061 

153 

47 

70 

49 

172 

40 

356 

265 

69 

.. 494 407 

517 

542 

88 

70 

477 

1756 

495 

8*24 

1075 

156 

45 

70 

48 

181 

42 

359 

j 269 

75 

479 617 

579 

614 

83 

66 

527 

1892 

537 

9'13 

1173 

138 

48 

79 

49 

i 197 

66 

411 

1 348 

104 

427 618 
... 484 517 

495 

534 

574 

542 

84 

84 

64 

61 

468 

512 

1743 

1755 

503 

540 

8*41 

8*92 

1209 

1267 

142 

E5 

iZ 

"SS 

85 

91 

50 

55 

1 195 
. 177 

63 

W 

425 

456 

■ 374 
427 

121 

135 

... 498 318 

526 

532 

86 

66 

484 

1563 

606 

8*19 

1301 

177 

64 

98 

55 

j 160 

71 

465 

460 

151 

... 579 579 

598 

551 

86 

58 

501 

1621 

465 

8*65 

1357 

235 

63 

100 

58 

147 

85 

461 

499 

185 

... 581 551 

534 

523 

66 

m 

436 

1318 

485 

7*27 

1396 

254 

63 

107 

62 

1 147 

91 

469 

i 515 

202 

... 605 541 

571 

541 

71 

61 

483 

1480 

485 

8*20 

1519 

301 

i *71 

114 

65 

160 

102 

499 

i 551 

215 

... 564 517 

589 

567 

71 

70 

440 

1434 

413 

7-54 

1546 

252 

80 

125 

70 

166 

i 105 

532 

573 

217 

... 588 561 

579 

663 

79 

68 

474 

1529 

456 

8*17 

1605 

246 

i 83 

137 

1 76 

178 

103 

552 

: 584 

207 

... 557 6U 

581 

551 


— 

62 

515 

1603 

512 

8*76 

1735 

282 

91 

151 

82 

; 1 200 

96 

581 

. 584 

197 

... 496 $04 

511 

519 


— 

68 



1771 

225 

98 

158 

! 86 

i 232 

96 

■ 61C 

) 598 

1 192 

... 512 515 

489 

513 

,64 

71 





1847 

210 

! 109 

173 

I 92 

1 i 246 

115 

1 64') 

f i 652 

i 219 


+ Increase on pre-war rates raised from approx. 50% to 60% on Feb. 1st, 1927, 

ic NORMAL SEASONAL CHANCE REMOVED. 


X Excluding any disqualified for benefit by trade dispute. 
§ Excludes Commerce, etc, 
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AND CLEARED 
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RECKIFTS 

UNEMPLOYMENT- 

INSURED PERSONS— 


Tonnage of British and Foreign vessels entering and leaving BrlUsh ports with cargoes during month.— BOAED 
OF TRADE MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OF TRADE & NAVIGATION. 

Chamber of Shipping index numbers as published by ** The Statist,” — PREPARED BY DR. ISSEELIS. 

Tcmnage of goods carried on the Railways of Great Britain during the month, excluding free-hauled. 

Monthly Receipts for goods trafhe, excluding cort of oolocUon and delivwry tMl January, 192S. then excludism 
receipts for eoUection and deUT«iT*“‘“HINISTBY OF TEANSPOET. 

Number «C boohs lodged it Dabour Uxobanges on or about Slth of month, 

mNIIlTEY OF LiABODR QAXmm. 
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UNITED KINGDOM. 


Additional Figures published since January 22nd, 1931. 


Stocks and Shares (Old Series). 

End Dec. 

End Jan. 

Price of 20 Industrials 

182% 

176% 

,, 8 Speculative 

143% 

141% 

,, 4 Fixed Interest... 

85*1% 

85*5% 

Yield on ,, ,, 

118% 

117% 

Sew Oapital Issues. 


January 

For Great Britain 


£7,843,000 

For Abroad 

... 

£4,489,000 

Nsiie Clearing Batiks. 


Deo., 1930 

Deposits. .... 

... 

£1,839 Mn. 

a Discounts , ... ■ ... 


£320 Mn. 

m Advances ... • 


£915 Mn. 

Investments 



£269 Mn. 

Money. 


Week ending 

Short Money Index 

... 69% 

Jan. 31st 

Day to Day Rate 

... 1*79% 

»> 

Three Months Rate . . . 

... 2*46% 


Bank Bate ... 

3% on May 1st, 1930. 


I* rices. 


Railways. 


Weight carried- — 



Nov., 1930 

Merchandise (A) 


... Tons 

4,493,000 

Fuel 



• • • » > 

16,397,000 

Minerals and Merchandise 

(B) 

4,391,000 

Goods Receipts , .. 

. 


£8,178,000 

Eiedtanges. 





Week ending Paris 

Milan 

Berlin 

Amsterdam 

Jan. 24th . 

.. 123*88 

92*73 

20*428 

12*066 

,, 31st . 

.. 123*90 

92*75 

20*433 

12*076 


Prague 

Zurich 

Stockholm 

New York 

Jan. 24th . 

..163*94 

25*088 

18*134 

4*8539 

,, 31st . 

.. 164*02 

25*108 

18*141 

4*8558 


B. Aires BiodeJ. Bombay H.Kong Kobe 
Jan. 24tb ... 34’20 4*43 17*781 11*83 24*47 

„ 31st ...54*19 4*22 17*784 11*95 24*46 

SlRemployment. 

Numbers on tbe Live Register, together with Part-time 
Workers not actually employed on the dates mentioned. 


Silver (bar) — cash per oz. 13*7d. 

Week ending Jan. 31st 


Gt. Britain — Males. 

Females . 


1930 

1931 

1930 Dec. 29th ... 

1,962,700 

680,400 

“Times ” Index (Wholesale). 

Dec. 31st 

J an . 31st 

1931 Jan. Btt ... 

1,952,000 

665,800 

Food 

111% 

108% 

„ ,, 12th ... 

1,968,100 

668.100 

Materials 

99% 

96% 

„ „ 19th ... 

1,942,200 

666.200 

Total 

103% 

100% 

„ ' „ 26th ... 

1,925,000 

667,700 


FRANCE. 

Information communicated by M. LUCIEN MARCH, Directeur Honoraire de la 

Statistique Generale de la France. 

January 26th, 1931. money rates. Commodity prices have 

T he past year has been a bad one in fallen continuously and consequently the 
France as in other countries. The value of stocks has depreciated. The 
stock exchanges have been inactive number totally unemployed was relatively 
in spite of abundant capital and low limited at the end of the year, but this 



France] 



was because industrial and agricultural Possibly the financial situation, in the 
requirements were formerly met by influx share market, will cease to deteriorate 
of foreign labour which has now been before the industrial situation definitely 
extremely reduced, departures exceeding improves. The bankruptcies which de- 
arrivals. pressed the market at the end of the yeqr 

. The fall in security values which have had their effect on shares. Marty 
began at the end of 1929 had been pre- positions had to be liquidated by sales on 
ceded in 1926 by a cessation of the a market where buyers were holding back, 
rise in commodity prices. In other periods On the other hand this situation has 
the same phenomenon occurred, e.g., in encouraged bears to precipitate the fall. 
1880-2; and also before the recovery But, just as many holders of falling 
took place money rates fell to' a very low shares are retaining them in the hope of 
level. At the beginning of this year the better days, so those who have capital to 
Bank of France reduced its discount rate invest are waiting for some signs of 
to that very same record low level. Also stabilisation before buying, so that bears 
contango rate cannot be reduced any have sometimes had to pay backwarda- 
lower than at present. If one could tion in executing their transactions; 
record a considerable reduction in stocks sometimes they have to buy back shares 
of many commodities and a definite and consequently raise their price in order 
slackening in the fall in prices, this might to meet their engagements. Speculation 
be a forerunner of the end of the depres- for a fall has also become more difficult 
sion, but it is not so 3'et. On the other on the official market of late, for brokers 
hand the fall in prices may continue for have raised the proportion of cover 
some time with the same rhythm before required on transactions for the account, 
the minimum at the end of last century These circumstances may lead to some 
is reached. Thus there appears no improvement in quotations if the state of 
decisive reason for an immediate recovery foreign markets does not upset the 
in business activity. favourable factors. 


Weakness in the general situation has 
reacted upon State finance. The begin- 
ning of the financial year has been 
changed from April ist to January ist, 
but the totals for the last two periods 
may still be compared. Direct taxes, 
assessed mainly on revenues of the pre- 
ceding year, produced in 1930 a sum 
nearly equal to that in 1929. Indirect taxes 
yielded 3% less than in 1929 ; in the first 
three months of the year there was still 
some excess over 1929, but in the last nine 
months the returns were lower, especially 
towards the end of the year. Allowance 
must be made for certain reductions 
which became effective in April. One of 
the chief was in the tax on initial sales of 
real property, which was lowered from 
7% to 3%, but the revenue therefrom does 
not enter into general revenue but is 
allocated to the sinking fund. The 
receipts of that fund have fallen for the 
first time, not only for the above reason, 
but also on account of reduced yield from 
succession duties. However, a rise in 
tobacco prices produced a higher total 
for- the year, but totals were lower in the 
later months. The financial position is 
therefore less satisfactory than last year, 
and the Bourse crisis is largely responsible. 

Since the beginning of last year the 
Bourse has been singularly inactive, the 
volume of transactions fell almost to a 
third of that in the previous year. The 
index for fixed interest securities ceased 
to rise in the second half of the year, and 
then declined, but only moderately. The 
variable dividend index fell continu- 
ously, and is 30% below the level at the 
beginning of 1930. The table below 


INDICES OF SHAKE PEICES. 

(January, 1930, as 100.) 


1930->31 

S% Rentes. 

Railways, 

Deposit 

Banks, 

Commercial 

Banks. 

: m 

Its ■■ 

g 

a 

Metals. 

Electricity. 

m 

at 

>5 

April 

101 

98 

98 

98 

98 

100 

140 

93 

July 

98 

103 

90 

90 

90 

86 

97 

82 

October ... 

' 99 

101 

82 

83 

85 

70 

87 : 

72 

January... 

97 

99 

76 

70 

80 

56 

75^^ 

54^ 


[France 

shows the inequality of the movements in 
different categories. Textiles and metals 
have suffered seriously, while electricity 
and banks have suffered less. 

The proof that buyers are holding off 
is found in the abundance of money. On 
January 15th, official contango rate fell to 

whereas 3-|% was given a year before 
and more than 6 % in the previous 
September. In December new capital 
issues were much greater than in the 
previous year, as they have been through- 
out the year, but they were mostly 
debentures by existing companies in order 
to obtain liquid capital, the formation of 
new concerns being very rare. 

Bankers’ clearings (Paris) have shown 
little change since last year. Paris 
current account business at the Bank of 
France diminished slightly at the end of 
the year ; these cover transactions which 
are not necessarily good indices of activity. 
The predominant feature of the Bank of 
France’s transactions during the year is 
the considerable acquisition of gold and 
the correlated issue of an imposing volume 
of notes. 

As shown in the table below, the 
reserves increased by 12 milliard francs, 
i.e. nearly 30%, while foreign assets 
increased rather than diminished. The 
gold question is primarily a result of the 
restoration of convertibility, the bank being 
obliged to issue notes for gold offered. 
Secondly, French capital, which had 
previously sought remunerative outlets 
abroad, was repatriated when its security 
became less assured, or when customers’ 
withdrawals of funds from the banks to 
meet losses compelled the banks to 
increase their liquid assets. The counter- 
part of the gold imports was the 10 
milliard expansion in the note circulation 
in a year. In spite of the hoarding of 
notes which may have resulted and the 
increase in capital issues, many of the 
notes have passed into active circulation. 
In view of the stagnation on the stock 
market, the consequence is adverse to a 
fall in retail prices and the cost of living. 

3 '. ■' = . 
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FINANCE 


1 STOCKS & SHARES. 
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3XGHANGE' 

BANK OF FRANCE. 

WHOLESALE. 
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.2 

1 
o 

00 ' 
Mn.f, 

P3 . 

O 

O 

0 

"o 

00 

Mn.f. 

■ 

Paris. 

Provinces. 

^ Private Depos 

Discount Ra 

Gold 

Pood only. 

Raw Materials 

^ 13 items. 



^ Cost of Diving.; 

i 97*5 

97*0 

114 

117 

184 

12 ' 

25*2 

5*17 

50 

100 

100 

647 

3*2 3*44 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 





1907- 










Ye 

ir 19 

L3 

July, 

Lst Q 


' 



1913. 













1914 

1914 

V 55*7 

65*9 

183 

181 

1368 

403 

94*0 

21-9 

392 

723 

944 

2565 

6 13*92 

461 

510 

469 

548 

384 

365 

/ 54*8 

63*4 

154 

162 

543 

331 

76*4 

17*6 

398 

618 

897 

2134 

„ 11*73 

395 

456 

434 

479 

576 

366 

, 54*7 

64*5 

149 

170 

295 

247 

84*0 

19*0 

402 

534 

887 

1948 

„ 12*56 

456 

479 

444 

512 

367 

367 

,51*8 

54*4 

135 

167 

425 

245 

85*7 

18*9 

405 

591 

1021 

1893 

„ 13-06 

446 

501 

455 

542 

394 

377 

v 49*3 

48-8 

119 

155 

295 

259 

90-4 

18*9 

408 

574 

971 

1983 

7 13*13 

433 

513 

463 

557 

411 

386 

, 45*8 

49-3 

107 

142 

464 

- 291 

96*2 

19*9 

430 

596 

971 

1989 

„ 13*45 

446 

523 

478 

565 

416 

390 

, 46*6 

52*3 

117 

153 

209 

i 262 

103*3 

21*3 

450 

680 

1002 

2321 

6 14*43 

506 

555 

499 

604 

425 

401 

, 46*1 

47*2 

107 

153 

358 

1 428 

120*5 

24-8 

481 

837 

1177 

2665 

„ 17*08 

583 

601 

509 

678 

447 

421 


1926 ■ 1 . ' 

1st Qr.Av'; 50*3 
2nd „ „ I 47*4 
3rd ,, ,,149*3 
4th „ „ ! 50-4 
1937 I 
IstQi’.Avj 54*3 
2iid ,, „ j 59*4 

JULY.. 58*4 
AUG.... 68*8 
SEPT... 59*1 
OCT, ... 57*2 
NOV ... 57*2 
DEO.... 59*8 

1928 

JAN. ... 66*1 
FEB. ... 69*9 
MAR.... 69*4 
APRIL. 69*2 
MAY ... 72*4 
JUNE.. 76*4 

JULY.. 68*8 
AUG.... 69*5 
SEPT. . 68*9 
OCT. ... 67*1 
NOV.... 67*3 
DEC. ... 67*3 

1929 

JAN 70*5 

FEB. .. 73*4 
MAR.... 73*4 
APRIL. 74*9 
MAY ... 75*8 
JUNE.. 76*1 

JULY.. 76*5 
AUG.... 76*2 
SEPT... 80 2 
OCT, 80*9 
NOV. ...'i 81*6 
DEC. 81*8 

1930 I 

JAN. ...! 90*6 
FEB. ...i 89*9 
MAR....i 89*6 
APRIL. 91*3 
MAY....! 89*5 
JUNE..: 88*7 


50*0 113 ■ 
48*8 114 
48*7 148 
53*7 155 

61*3 145 
69*0 170 

68*6 164 
1 68*1 163 
. 67*7 157 

5 70*3 160 
J 66*9 149 
J 69*3 151 

. 73*1 187 
) 72*1 185 
I 72*0 212 

> 71*7 264 
^ 73*7 270 
f- 82*7 264 

J 80*7 246 
5 80*4 268 

3 80*1 322 
L 80*9 325 
5 80*3 369 
5 79*2 354 

> 78*0 415 

\ 76*7 420 

I 74*9 417 
r 75*4 406 

1 78*8 397 
L 78*4 396 

) 78*7 416 

2 78*1 410 
J 78*4 440 
} 79*9 407 
5 80-0 379 
y 83*2 359 

5 88*3 405 

3 87*7 379 

3 83*8 i 378 
5 86*5 401 
5 86*3 382 

r 87*6 ! 331 


179 327 
172 649 
243 237 
I 225 433 


236 439 

273 791 


409 132*3 27*2 
476 154*9 31*9 
481 180*4 37*1 
461 143*2 29*5 

i 284 123*4 25*5 
256 124*0 25*5 


794 1170 


897 1314 
881 1425 


1170 2898 „ 18*77 
1314 2742 „ 22*70 

1425 3176 7*5 25*53 
1527 3991 7*6 19*59 


616 631 545 
735 690 613 
802 795 708 

: 575 684 658 


707 491 451 

757 523 48f 

872 584 53c 

713 617 54£ 


527 695 1270 4911 5*516-78|498 629 629 635 586 52^ 

525 805 1315 8542 5*0 16-98 505 627 627 632 583 


516 237 
325 239 
399 206 
976 246 
619 264 
990 265 

662 277 
783 267 
870 285 
718 298 
688 369 
926 432 


124*0 25*55 535 
124*0 25*52 529 
124*0 25*50 539 
124*0 25*47 554 
124*0 25*45 554 
|124*0 25*40 558 

124*02 25*44 682 
|124*02 25*44 580 
124*02 25*41 589 
‘124*02 25*40 600 I 
1124*02 25*40 597 1 
‘l24*15 25*40 592 


1133 12523 „ 16*98 495 618 

1132 11976 ,, 16*98 485 615 

1165 10924 „ 17*38 495 598 

1340 10697 „ 17-48 495 585 

1326 10459 ,,17*48 515 592 

1346 10710 „ 17*48 515 602 

1328 10254 4 16*88 505 604 

1247 8224 3*517*28 605 607 

1316 7804 „ 17*08 505 621 

1456 7998 „ 16*98 605 622 

1494 8459 „ 16*98 515 630 

1276 .7609 „ 16*98 525 624 


597 642 557 ■) 

584 647 539 Uo^ 
557 637 632 ( 

529 635 520 \ 

542 638 500 Udl 
564 638 523 J 

567 641 530 > 
575 637 522 I50' 
605 639 524 J 
600 644 532 i 
622 642 546 I5II 
615 637 567 I 


433 1155 368 124*20 25*53 602 

489 440 353 124*20 25*59 609 

496 584 371 124*18 25*60 613 

457 1526 386 124*15 25*60 620 

495 932 373 124*12 25*59 614 

489 1471 366 124*10 25*58 614 

529 770 416 124*09 25*61 632 

646 1092 363 124*24 25*60 626 

480 1406 406 124*25 25*60 629 

433 1475 403 124*21 25*59 633 

426 1113 415 124*13 25*59 634 

432 1133 419 X24-00 25*58 631 

414 1543 494 123*88 25*54 646 

410 621 464 123*89 25*55 650 

428 921 426 123*87 25*55 655 

394 2293 480 123*87 25*44 669 

375 1429 411 123*86 25-39 666 

378 1490 427 123*88 26*39 669 

422 1313 458 123*92 25*45 693 

392 3261 438 124*17 25*54 691 

391 2354 460 124*27 25*55 700 

406 872 476 124*12 25*62 712 

391 1210 511 123*90 25*49 711 

355 2601 511 123*81 25*48 719 


849 1805 6524 
762 1280 6761 
837 1376 8403 
912 1452 8059 
846 1498 10372 
1064 1686 11562 

969 1466 11864 , 

994 1444 12113 : 

917 1463 12099 , 
933 1516 11921 : 

821 1520 12675 . 

897 1562 12220 

895 1513 11699 
761 1473 12099 
864 1497 11865 
954 1558 11934 
905 1755 12487 
984 1644 11446 I 


„ 16*98 502 622 j 
„ 16*98 502 615 I 
„ 17*08 510 617 ; 
, 17*08 515 615 I 
„ 17-08 610 623 i 
„ 17*08 505 621 

„ 17*08 505 628 * 
„ 17*08 485 636 

„ 17*08 495 637 
„ 17*08 490 625 
„ 17*08 480 621 
„ 17*08 465 609 

, „ 17*08 . 465 611 
, „ 17*08 465 595 

! „ 17*08 460 696 
„ 17*08 445 588 

: „ 17-08 435 582 

„ 17*08 435 574 


609 638 
588 642 
602 636 
594 637 
607 643 
600 644 


904 1550 10126 ! „ 17*08 410 561 ' 

908 1509 10669 j 3 17*08 395 562 ‘ 

952 1462 10606 i „ 17*08 375 551 

914 1502 9467 i „ 17*08 380 546 

1074 1500 10150 12*617*08 370 540 
1029 1512 10215 j „ 17*08 305 531 


611 647 599 ) 
623 651 602 V54' 
622 655 607 J 
622 632 615 ) 

620 628 626 Us 

603 618 624 j 

608 618 606 ) 
670 620 606 >55 
576 617 602 ) 
570 608 612 ) 
566 598 618 >56 
557 592 614 J 

536 587 609 ) 
540 585 598 >56 

634 570 591 ) 
534 561 588 ) 

533 549 590 V57 
528 537 593 j 


; JULY...! 89*4 89*9 j 351 365 980 501 123*68 25*42 729 947 1504 10856 ,. 17*08 305 536 553 527 601 

AUG. ...j 90*5 91*6 ; 322 348 887 432 123-81 25*42 727 754 1474 12546 „ 17*08 310 530 553 516 626 

SEPT...; 91-5 90*11328 349 1351 486 123*78 25-46 729 816 1438 12555 ,,17*08 325 522 548 506 657 

OCT. 90*4 88*9 j 286 322 1 3650 480 123’85 25.49 740 926 1606 14078 „ 17*08 320 507 536 488 637 


NOV. „! 88-7 87-9 286 316 1134 380 123-65 25-46 747 822 1681 15785 I „ 117-08 315 492 626 468 647 J-SE 

DEO. ..1 88-6 87-1 261 307 2311 425 123-60 25-45 753 908 1637 17122 „ |l7-08 290 485 535 448 649 ) 


1931 

JAN. ...I 88-0 86-8 I 227 267 


FINANCE. 

Value of Stocks 
^tearing House 
Exoimnges,— 
Sank of France. 
FR1€£S. 
Wtiolesele,— 
Retail,— 


I !l23*85t25*60'!* 777 


t Provisional. 


1 il8434 ' 2 117*08 1 260 


JTnclnding Sinking Fund, 


i and Shares — Index numbers for 15th of month. 

1 Returns.— Total clearings during the month at the Bankers’ Clearing House of Paris. 

Monthly average of daily rates in Paris. 

Middle of month, except Debits and Credits, which are based upon daily averages. 

Index calculated by the Stat|stique Gen^rale de la France for 45 commodities at the end of the month. 

f Of Pans calculated for ig commodities by the Statistique G6nerale during the montli, giving each 

i'l , , commodity a weight corresponding to the consumption of a family of four persons : (2) for all expenses of a 

, : ' . working-class home according to the Paris Commission on the Cost of Living. 


[France 

TRADE, OUTPUT, TRANSPORT & EMPLOYMENT. 


. 

IMPORTS.'*' 

EXPORTS.’*'. 



OUTPUT. j 

SHIPPING. 

RAILWAY.^ 

BMP’T j 

o 

B 

Mn.f. 

t3 

O 

O 

fX( 

Mn.f. 

? 

"d 

d 

P5 

Mn.f. 

m 

2 

d 

J 

0 

c 

d 

S 

Mn.f. 

3 

o 

EH 

Mn.f. 

fd 

o 

o 

Mn.f. 

CO 

3 

d 

IS 

d 

« 

Mn.f. 

s 

2 

s 

0 

«s 

a 

a 

1 

Mn.f, 

Wei 

0 

Im- 

ports. 

Mn. Me 

ght 

f 

Ex- 

ports. 

tr.Tns. 

Coal 

(excl. 

Saar). 

0001 

Pig 

Iron. 

VIetric T 

Steel. 

ons. 

Tonne 

Ships 

Carg 

esa 

(a 

u 

0) 

a 

Mn. 

Tons 

Lge of 
with ' 
oes. 

13 

<0 

u 

d 

& 

O 

Mn, 

Tons 

OQ ^ 

1 

2 1 

2 § 
sg 

Mn. 

Tons 

• 

^ ® & 
© 03 .S 
M'S *>-• 

M OJR 
g O 
> © 

Mn.f, 

013 

0*3 
^ o 

.'S 03 
dJ4. 

*T3 O 

. a 

000. 

Nos. 
work 
of tho 
found 

S rt M* 

R S o 

H ® * 

% 

ound 
as% 
se not 
work. 

bo 

|Ss 

SSS 

2 O d 
M 

% 

Fre-War 

541 

105 

353 

103 

474 

65 

135 

274 

2'89 

1*24 

3346 

540 

374 

2*24 

1*71 

9*02 

54 1 




190«S). 





















1924 
















Total 






3408 

646 

2341 

421 

3658 

367 

1008 

1282 

4'38 

2*19 

3646 

605 

556 

3*06 

2*25 

7*87 

129 

52*9 

237 

140 


3216 

735 

2056 

425 

3436 

298 

878 

2260 

5-00 

2*38 

3555 

649 

575 

3*68 

2*86 

9*60 

155 

51*7 

302 

193 


3110 

810 

1915 

385 

3055 

280 

700 

2075 

4.87 

2*51 

3694 

644 

682 

3*82 

3*08 

9-68 

166 

52*2 

352 

226 

4tli ,f 

3644 

778 

2400 

466 

3669 

387 

925 

2358 

4-58 

2*71 

3795 

653 

691 

3*64 

2*69 

9*62 

158 

56*2 

252 

155 

1925 

3275 

593 

2246 

436 

3640 

291 

1012 

2334 

3-81 

2*63 

3957 

665 

695 

3-23 

2-60 

8*5 

160 

54*4 

185 

113 


3004 

605 

1970 

429 

3568 

260 

952 

2357 

3-74 

2*44 

3796 

698 

694 

3*87 

3*23 

9*6 

164 

61*4 

242 

143 


3549 

956 

2176 

417 

3531 

271 

986 

2274 

4*06 

2*47 

3870 

718 

625 

3*85 

3*41 

9*8 

183 

62*4 

303 

188 

4th „ „ 

4832 

884 

3429 

520 

4399 

387 

1238 

2774 

4-20 

2*55 

4060 

742 

658 

3*71 

3*04 

9*3 

183 

57*1 

248 

156 

1926 

4941 

877 

3444 

620 

4413 

371 

1263 

2779 

3-91 

2*65 

4213 

747 

672 

3*55 

2*77 

8*4 

190 

56*4 

239 

136 

2nd 

4864 

863 

3339 

662 

4496 

362 

1251 

2882 

3-89 

2*66 

4109 

776 

681 

3*77 

3*26 

10*2 

210 

55*0 

315 

188 


4959 

1062 

3216 

681 

5328 

433 

1416 

3479 

3-71 

2-79 

4292 

797 

709 

3*75 

3*30 

10*3 

253 

54*2 

361 

222 

4tii ;; 

6074 

1057 

3457 

561 

5609 

525 

1627 

3457 

3-66 

2*72 

4527 

811 

732 

3*84 

3*26 

10*1 

258 

56*0 

176 

99 

192T 

4424 

1255 

2730 

439 

4667 

399 

1460 

2808 

4’40 

2*98 

4538 

774 

668 

3*67 

2*92 

9*4 

212 

51*7 

37 

19 

2nd,, ,, 

4815 

1189 

2903 

523 

4318 

409 

1342 

2566 

4-28 

3*13 

4276 

772 

688 

4*54 

3*73 

10*8 

230 

5T6 

48 

20 

JULY 

4068 

1124 

2470 

474 

4499 

456 

1370 

2673 

3*66 

3*30 

4194 

769 

677 

4*39 

3*80 

) 

237 

48*4 

76 

42 

AUG. . 

3772 

1043 

2286 

443 

4288 

354 

1172 

2762 

4*22 

5*06 

4299 

773 

694 

4*17 

3*73 

>10-8 

238 

49*1 

83 

51 

SEPT... 

3571 

1050 

2081 

440 

4545 

409 

1336 

2800 

3*62 

3-34 

4133 

761 

693 

4*14 

3*66 

J 

252 

52*8 

103 

70 

OCT 

4476 

1104 

2840 

532 

5050 

614 

1476 

3060 

4T0 

3’38 

4291 

795 

723 

4*14 

3*80 

) . 

249 

58*0 

94 

57 

NOV. *'* 

4632 

1106 

3077 

449 

4870 

610 

1505 

2755 

3-81 

3-22 

4101 

762 

682 

4*16 

3*48 

V10*9 

232 

55*1 

81 

42 

DEC. ... 

5216 

1118 

3539 

559 

5021 

616 

1517 

2888 

3-91 

3-42 

4322 

796 

735 

4*03 

3*51 

j 

234 

53*5 

76 

37 

1928 

JAN- 

4124 

920 

2745 

459 

4017 

529 

1080 

2408 

3*52 

3*00 

4349 

809 

750 

3*56 

3*15 

) 

209 

51*8 

66 

33 

PI3B* ... 

4321 

929 

2812 

580 

4423 

535 

1176 

2712 

3’65 

3*69 

4164 

784 

738 

3*55 

3*11 

>10*5 

222 

55*4 

73 

39 

M AR. . . . 

4525 

1038 

2842 

645 

4319 

530 

1102 

2687 

4*09 

3*31 

4470 

857 

804 

4*25 

3*86 

i 

245 

56*1 

94 

53 

APRiL. 

4604 

1 961 

3024 

619 

t 4291 

498 

1120 

2673 

4-33 ' 

3*44 

4053 

834 

736 

4*41 

5*91 


, 254 

52*6 

124 

66 

MAY 

4052 

849 

2628 ! 

675 

' 3985 

491 

1008 

2488 S 

4*16 

3*26 

4162 

870 

794 

4*54 

4*03 

V12*1 

265 

51*7 

166 

92 

JUNE';;' 

4701 

935 

3064 

702 

1 4215 

582 

979 

2654 

4*15 

3*58 

4374 

843 

797 

4*60 

4*36 

j 

259 

55*4 

274 

147 

JULY.. 

4049 

907 

2503 

639 

3941 

499 

942 

2500 

3*92 

3*37 

4172 

836 

751 

4*65 

4-07 ; 

InOQ 

i 262 

SO’l 

307 

183 

AUG. .;; 

4164 

1045 

2459 

680 

4170 

401 

1059 

2710 

4T4 

3*74 

4359 

868 

793 

4*75 

3*99 ' 

V12*9 1 

1 274 

52*2 

320 

178 

sept;;; 

4229 

1154 

2392 

683 

4191 

443 

1138 

2610 

4*23 

3*85 

4179 

822 

757 

4*60 

3.95 i 

> ■ ' ! 

1 292 

56*6 

358 

252 

OCT. ;;. 

4730 

1261 

2706 

763 

4449 

482 

1168 

2799 

4*35 

3*33 

4607 

857 

854 

4*67 

3*96 

\.na\ 

1 281 

67*2 

. 254 

150 

NOV . 

4736 

1265 

2698 

773 

4614 

590 

1194 

2830 

4*21 

3*35 

4387 

850 

800 

4*25 

5*97 ^ 

>12*6 

267 

58*4 

234 

122 

DEC* ;;. 

5213 

1286 

3136 

791 

4734 

661 

1114 

2959, 

4*24 

3*26 

4088 

882 

828 

4*52 

4.05 

) : 

265 

64*2 

241 

124 

1929 

JAN 

5173 

1198 

3260 

715 

3702 

465 

1035 

2202 

4*32 

301 

4425 

904 

838 

4*14 

3*53 i 


236 

50*7 

; 230 

107 

FEB.;;;; 

5162 

1169 

3243 

750 

4118 

466 

1060 

2592 

4*29 

3*27 

4094 

781 

742 

3*68 

3*24 ' 

>8*49 

244 

51*9 

203 

108 

MAR,;;; 

4934 

1154 

3030 

750 

4180 

490 

1028 

2662 

4*69 

3*111 

4562 

880 

804 

4*81 

4*03 


272 

56*0 

266 

150 

Al^Rlii . 

5144 

1174 

3109 

861 

4419 

562 

1137 

2720 

6'07 

3*33 

4457 

871 

810 

4*95 

4*28 1 


271 

57*1 

299 

168 

MAY 

5062 

1157 

3103 

801 

3959 

462 

1019 

2478 

4*92 

309; 

4337 

897 

820 

5-21 

4*38 ; 

■14*33 

268 

53*7 

329 

188 

JUNE*;; 

5165 

1159 

3101 

906 

4350 

547 

1077 

2726 

5*32 

3.62 

4432 

865 

795 

5*03 

4*43 ' 


278 

55*6 

338 

195 

JULY .. 

4627 

1102 

2682 

843 

4269 

507 

1031 

2731 

5*06 

3*74 

4736 

878 

811 

5*13 

4*21 ' 

l\ 

282 

53*4 

376 

206 

AUG. .;; 

4340 

1057 

2470 

813 

3804 

417 

1012 

2375 

5*12 

3*21 

4568 

893 

827 ■ 

5*38 

4*58 ' 

h 13*93 

294 

53‘4 ' 

363 

, 216 

sept;;; 

1 4553 

929 

2579 

845 

4221 

465 

1090 

2666 

5*15 

3*61 

4299 

851 

765 i 

5*06 

4*28 I 

) 

304 

j 56*3 

378 J 

269 

OCT. ... 

i 4616 

1001 

2660 

855 

4386 

553 

1063 

2770 

5*04 

3*22 

4858 

894 

847 1 

5*27 

4*40 1 

i V 

293 1 

59 '3 

260 • 

170 

NOV 

4789 

1084 

2810 

895 

4268 

563 

1034 

2671 

5*17 

3*31 

4603 

852 

786 

4*89 

4*19 ! 

r 13*08 

276 

58*4 

245 

134 

DEO*;;; 

5020 

996 

3114 

910 

4396 

571 

978 

2847 

5*29 

3*48 

4363 

879 

813 ’ 

4*66 

3*85 I 

; 

267 

56*7 

240 

124 

1930 
JAN. ... 

4778 

862 

2988 

928 

3714 

515 

892 

2307 

5*21 

2*91 

4884 

876 

800 

4*75 

3*70 ' 


255 

54*5 

191 

106 

fbb; ... 

4808 

872 

2948 

988 

4018 

579 

954 

2485 

5*38 

,3*23 

4481 

815 

772 

4*15 

3*34 

1 12*83 

; 259 

56*7 

192 

109 

MAR. ;;; 

4431 

864 

2527 

1040 

3958 

509 

912 

2537 

4*68 

3*35 

4695 

898 

848 

4*76 

4*08 

1 

1 261 

66*6 

191 

119 

April; 

4566 

823 

2696 

1047 

3888 

473 

897 

2518 

5*62 

3*01 

4459 

854 

787 

5*20 

4*44 


270 

54*3 

218 

132 

MAY 

4103 

817 

2476 

810 

3733 

524 

916 

2293 

4*93 

3*09 

4526 

899 

853 

5*37 

4*83 

113*45 

II 269 

54*5 

225 

144 

JUNE*;; 

4165 

786 

2419 

960 

3352 

555 

780 

2017 

4*74 

2*97 

4126 

841 

753 

5‘69 

4*37 

1 

1 279 

53 1 

280 

170 

JULY .. 

4120 

837 

2263 

1020 

3630 

527 

822 

2181 

4*89 

3*07 

4499 

861 

790 

5*46 

4*62 

) 

1 285 

50*3 

278 

182 

AUG. ... 

4068 

927 

2297 

844 

3108 

374 

743 

1991 

4*98 

5*19 

4356 

845 

7T5 

5‘50 

4*51 

r 13*6*1 

' 295 

50*3 

259 

158 

SEPT... 

4206 

1289 

2044 

873 

3359 

406 

755 

2198 

5T9 

3*08 

4513 

800 

764 

4*61 

4*87 

1 

i 296 

53*3 

264 

188 

OCT. 

4520 

1313 

2209 

998 

3503 

464 

771 

2268 

5*30 

2*99 

4684 

827 

797 

6*25 

4*35 


j 292 

56*5 

198 

125 

{ rfc 

Nov'.;;; 

. 4250 

1214 

2187 

849 

3441 

504 

825 

2112 

4*92 

2*84 

4290 

781 

705 

3*90 

3*90 


268 

54*3 

137 
1 *1 *2 

75 

DEC. ... 

. 4330 

1211 

2244 

875 

3227 

453 

723 

2051 

1 6*01 

2*86 


800 

756 




I 

52'8 

116 

t uO 


^ Import figures are based upon declared values. Export figures declared values since 1927t previously based on oW‘Cicil values. 


TRANSPORT. 


Shipping. '^Tonnage of ships of all nationalities entered and cleared ('liyitb cargoes) during the month. r 

Ts'ucks. “"Daily average number loaded on all the principal railways (inoludmg State railways but not including those in Alsace-Lorraine). 

M applicants obtaining work through the public labour exchanges during the month, as a percentage of those still not placed. 
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BANK OF FRANCE. Milliarcl Fraiics. 


1950-31 

Jan. 

17th 

19: 

Apr. 

18th 

50 

July 

18th 

Oct. 

17th 

1931 

Jan. 

16th 

Gold 

42-7 

42’3 

44-9 

50*6 

54*5 

Foreign Assets— Bills and 
Sight Deposits 

25*7 

25-7 

25*7 

25*3 

26*3 

Discounts (commercial) 

6‘6 

4-7 

5*0 

4*9 

7*3 

Advances 

2-5 

2-6 

2*7 

2*9 

3*0 

Note Circulation ... ... 

68-7 

70-9 

72*3 

73*3 

76*9 

Deposits, Treasury and 
Sinking Fund 

10-9 

6-3 

8*2 

11*6 

13*5 

' , ,, Private 

TO 

6-8 

7*0 

8*1 

10*0 

Reserve Ratio (%) 

49T 

50*2 

i 

51*1 

54*1 

53*9 


On the other hand, the matter of 
capital movements has tended to em- 
barrass certain foreign centres and depress 
the exchanges, whilst other difficulties 
have increased the price of gold. Thus, 
since the standard of fineness accepted by 
the Bank of France was higher than the 
new level fixed by the Bank of England, 
gold, coming from the latter country had 
to be refined again, which involved expense 
and loss of time. For the present, to 
avoid this difficulty, the Bank of France 
has decided to accept gold not less than 
899 milliemes fine, which will allow the 
machinery of the gold standard free play 
between London and Paris. On the 
other hand, the reduction of the discount 
rate to 2% will retard the inflow of capital, 
especially if increases occur in other 
countries. Although the general balance 
of payments appears to be favourable, 
the trade balance is still adverse, the 
excess of imports amounting to nearly 
10 milliard francs in 1930 as against 
8 Md. in 1929. Imports have fallen, but 
exports have fallen still further. The fall 
in prices affects the imports, and the 
exports to a lesser extent. 



k IMPORTS^ 

EXPORTS^^ 

Year 

1929 . 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Value Mn. francs. 





Food 

13167 

11814 

6078 

5881 

Materials 

35125 

29299 

12568 

9991 

Manufactures ... 

9928 

11231 

r .31493,; 

26958 

Total 

58220 

52344 , 

50139 

42850 

Weight 000 tons. 





Food 

6712 

6374 

1513 

2143 

Materials 

50630 : 

52044 

33033 

29631 

Manufactures ... 

2119 

2342 

5360 

4805 

Total 

59461 

60760 

39906 

36679 


^ Special Trade, i.e,, excluding re-exportvS. 


The tonnage of shipping entered and 
cleared indicates increased imports but 


mucli diminished exports. There wag 
some increase in the weight of imports of 
raw materials, although their value was 
smaller, but exports of manufactures 
declined in weight (10%) and value (15%); 
there was an increase in the weight and 
value of imported manufactures. These 
figures suggest that the cost of manu- 
facture is falling more elsewhere than in 
France. During December, exports were 
still diminishing more than imports as 
compared with December 1929, and the 
excess of imports was nearly doubled. 

Compared with last year there was an 
increase in net imports of coal, mineral 
oil, building materials, tropical timber, 
whilst in exports the diminution was 
general. 

The next table shows the distribution, 
by value, of the trade with different 
countries. Except from Germany (repar- 
ations) there was a diminution in imports, 
both from the colonies and other coun- 
tries, due to the fall in prices. In exports 
there was a general fall, especially to 
Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, Italy, 
U.S.A. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIAL TRADE. Mn. Frauos. 


First 11 mos. 

Imports 

L , 

Exports 


1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Great Britain ... 
Germany... 

Belgium and Luxemburg 
Switzerland ... ... 
Italy* 

Spam ... 

U.S.A., ... ..." ... 

Bi’azil ... ... 

Argentina ^ ... 

Other Countries 

5294 

5984 

3594 

979 

1391 

1314 

6366 

1011 

2265 

18572 

4830 

7306 

3834 

1046 

1387 

1352 

5503 

730 

1124 

14941 

7006 

4367 

6613 

3077 

2032 

1467 

3082 

451 

979 

8221 

6376 

3864 

5097 

2870 

1568 

1047 

2275 

290 

812 

7365 

Total Foreign Countries 

46770 

42053 

37295 

31564 

Algeria, Colonies 

and Protectorates. . . 

6440 

5961 

8365 

8039 

Total ... 

63210 

48014 

45660 

39603 


The shipping statistics indicate rather 
greater activity than last year. 

Internal trade has been less active, the 
uninterrupted fall in prices being the 
principal cause of the stagnation in com- 
merce and production. At the end ot 
the year the general index of wholesale 
prices was 15% below what it was a year 
before — 4% in agricultural produce, 25% 
in raw materials. Vegetable produce has 


risen, while animal produce and also 
colonial produce fell. The textile 
material group fell nearly 40%. Move- 
ments in the past two years may be 
studied from the following table. In 
the total index the extent of the fall 
changed from 6% in 1929 to 15% in 1930, 
for raw materials 6% to 22%, while for 
food it was almost the same, 6%. The 
greatest reductions from the fourth 
quarter of 1929 to the fourth of 1930 were 
rubber 46%, wool 44%, copper and cotton 
40%. 


fFranCe 

Production in general is much lower, 
especially in the textile and iron and steel 
trades. Even the output of coal and 
metallurgical coke shrank at the end of 
the year; iron ore has not changed much. 
Pig-iron was g% lower at the end of 1930 
than 1929, steel 10%. There were 156 
furnaces in blast on Dec. ist, 1929, 
only 138 on Dec. ist, 1930, and 
Jan. 1st, 1931. Orders for cotton yarns 
and tissues have diminished. The 
activity of the woollen and silk trades, 
which had already been reduced in the 


WHOLESALK PRICES. 
Average 1901-10 ~ 100. 




1928 

Qtir. 

4th. 


iQoa 

! 
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0 Change 


No of 
items 

1st. 

Quai 

2nd. 

ters 

3rd. 

4th. 

1st. 

Qnar 

2ik1. 

ters. 

3rtl. 

4tli. 

4th Qr. 
1928 to 
4th Qr. 
1929. 

•Itb Qr. 
1929 t<3 
4th Qr., 
IDBO. 

Food— 














Vegetable Food 

8 

724 

763 

745 

657 

594 

523 

548 

611 

679 

— 

18 

— 3 

Animal Food 

8 

700 

716 

733 

733 

760 

755 

722 

736 

728 

+ 

9 

- 4 

Sugar, Coffee, Cocoa 

4 

636 

632 

812 

609 

566 

555 

542 

506 

475 


11 

— 16 

Total Food ... 

20 

696 

718 

713 

678 

655 

622 

616 

640 

618 


6 

6 

Materials— 














Minerals and Metals 

7 

654 

686 

671 

670 

648 

634 

574 

554 

501 

— 

1 

— 25 

Pig Iron 

1 

638 

667 

679 

679 

679 

700 

700 

700 

571 

+ 

6 

16 

Iron Bars 

1 

532 

532 

543 

543 

543 

535 

521 

510 

459 

+ 

2 

— 16 

Copper ... 

Lead 

1 

647 

672 

615 

615 

612 

614 

446 

373 

365 

4- 

12 

-40 

1 

771 

842 

830 

812 

799 

761 

676 

678 

599 

+ 

4 

- 25 

Coal ... ... ... 

1 

633 

635 

665 

672 

706 

706 

706 

706 

706 


12 

0 

Textiles ... 

6 

939 

957 

892 

828 

746 

675 

638 

563 

471 

— 

21 

-37 

Cotton 

1 

913 

926 

887 

897 

829 

758 

696 

549 

499 


9 

-40 

Wool 

1 

1032 

1023 

963 

760 

670 

557 

547 

514 

422 

— 

55 

- 37 

Silk... ... 

1 

674 

667 

631 

622 

598 

541 

441 

352 

336 

— 

11 

-44 

Hides, Skins, Tallow 

3 

593 

531 

441 

452 

430 

388 

344 

326 

309 


28 

-28 

Oils 

2 

853 

854 

855 

954 

1032 

1065 

1028 

943 

810 

+ 

20 

-21 

Alcohol 

1 

595 

592 

656 

538 

561 

558 

531 

542 

538 


6 

— 4 

Petroleum 

1 

816 

816 

846 

861 

861 

876 

861 

831 

771 

-4- 

6 j 

— 10 

Soda Compounds ... 

2 

527 

535 

637 

505 

505 

522 

527 

509 

508 



4- 1 

Benzol 

1 

1160 

1267 

1280 

1280 

1280 

1280 

1253 

1240 ‘ 

1147 

+ 

'10 1 

— 10 

Wood... ... 

1 

1025 

1038 

1067 

1081 

1112 

1101 

1093 

1051 

1071 

4” 

8'l 

- 4 

Rubber 

1 

85 

95 

90 

87 

72 

63 

56 

40 

39 


15 

-46 

Total Materials 

25 

! 737 

749 

720 

711 

690 

! 668 

632 

593 1 

■ 539' 

— 

6 

-22 

Total Food and 

IT 

! 714 

i 735 

717 

696 

674 

1 648 

626 

614 1 

574 

— 

m, 

— 16 ■■ 

Materials 


!■ 

1 


! 

1 

1 
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Railway receipts of the main lines previous year, was still further affected, 
were more than 100 Mn. francs lower than Even the building trades showed signs of 
in 1929, the reduction being chiefly in the slackening, but activity has been better 
second half of the year. These systems maintained here. 

also show a greater deficit on working The number of persons totally unem- 
than last year ; this might lead to increased ployed is higher than it has been since 
charges, but that would probably only 1927. Immigration of foreign labourers 
intensifythe competition of road transport, (excepting agricultural) has almost 
The number of wagons loaded daily is ceased, and it is becoming much more 
more than 10% lower than last year. difficult to place workers. There was 

Revenue from turnover tax is much again a slight increase in retail prices at 
lower than last year. The portfolio of the end of the year; compared with last 
the Bank of France first fell, but then year the advance is ^%. There is a cor- 
rose and slightly exceeded the figure a responding increase in the quarterly cost 
year before. The bourses ds commerce of living index. Savings bank deposits 
have been much less active than; last , have , a slight tendency to fall, but the 
year. Bankruptcies were much more, receipts from entertainment tax are 
numerous at the end of 1930 than 1929. larger than last year. 


GERMANY. 

Information communicated by Dr. MORITZ ELSAS (Frankfurt), in consultation with 
Professor LOTZ (Munich) and Professor von SCHULZE-GAEVERNITZ (Freiburg). 



REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1930 . 


T he world depression which afflicted 
nearly all countries' during 1930 


* did not spare Germany. Until 
about mid September affairs followed the 
general trend of the world crisis : falling 
prices, the shrinkage of production and 
the still greater decline in orders greatly 
reduced the volume of business. This 
was also accompanied, as elsewhere, by 
a reduction in both short and long term 
rates of interest. The fall in the latter 
was clearly exemplified by the falling 
yield of mortgages and debentures. It 
is true that even before the Autumn 
the economic position was more 
affected in Germany than elsewhere by 
the destruction of capital through war 
and inflation, by reparations payments 
and consequent increase of foreign debt 
on which interest has to be paid, while 
goods of equivalent value are not im- 
ported. But there was still the hope that 
when prices reached bottom cheaper 
money would lead to an improvement 
and recovery from depression. 

In September, however, a new factor 
appeared, and in spite of the lower level of 
business activity money rates rose, and 
the disparity between German and foreign 
interest rates considerably increased. At 
the same time the depression deepened ; 


enterprise was further discouraged ; 
foreign balances which had previously 
flowed in were withdrawn and domestic 


balances were sent abroad. A general 


hopelessness fell upon industry and still 
prevailed at the end of the year. The 
cause of all this was the elections of. 
September 14th. Although it had proved 
impossible to pass sweeping financial 
reforms in a Reichstag where a majority 
was only maintained by continual com- 
promise, it was a great mistake to hold 
elections in a period of severe unemploy- 
ment and destitution when a swing 
towards the extremist parties was 


inevitable. Though the task of maintain- 




ing a majority in the old Reichstag was 
not easy, it is more difficult in the new, 
and has only been made possible by the 
coalition of the Social Democrats with 
the Middle Class parties. An alliance 
between Middle Class parties and a 
Marxist group is not highly stable and 
the government can only carry through 
their programme with the aid of Presiden- 
tial emergency decrees under Article 48 
of the (Constitution. The agreement 
of the Reichstag is purely negative, in 
that no majority can be found to annul 
the decree. Although certain parties 
have allowed their appreciation of the 

. .... . '• , ... ' 


n 








emergency to override their extremism, 
it is by no means certain how long 
legislation by decree can continue. 
While unemployment persists to an 
hitherto unknown extent the masses will 
swing towards extremism and another 
election will not bring a stable majority. 
A return of better economic conditions is 
an essential preliminary to an improved 
political situation. 

Apart from the elections, the most 
important event of the year was the 
acceptance of the Young Plan by which 
Reparations payments were to be reduced 
by 700 Mn. marks and the burden of 
taxation consequently eased. Neither of 
these results has been achieved. Under 
the Gold Clause in the old scheme the 
annuity would have been reduced by 
200-300 Mn. marks and this modifies the 
apparent reduction under the new plan. 
Also the welfare index envisaged in the 
earlier plan could not have increased the 
burden at the moment under any sensible 
interpretation. Further, not only has the 
burden of taxation not been relieved to 
the extent anticipated, but 1930 has 
brought supplementary taxation to an 
extent never before recorded. 

There have been increases in taxes on 
drinks, especially coffee, tea and mineral 
waters, on tobacco and on petroleum ; 
also there have been increases in the 
turnover tax and the tax on retail 
stores; a new tax on the unmarried; a poll 
tax which is a graded tax for the benefit of 
the Communes, i.e., a municipal income 
tax in addition to State income tax. The 
anticipated relief to taxation has therefore 
not materialised and the masses have not 
appreciated the benefits of the difference 
between the Young and Dawes Plans. 

This has weakened the position of the 
parties who accepted the Young Agree- 
ment. The advantages brought by the 
Plan in freeing the Rhineland from 
foreign occupation and placing the 
political debt on a commercial basis have 
sunk into the background in face of the 
general suffering. 


[Germany 

Agriculture is also depressed, espec- 
ially in Western Germany, for it is no 
longer possible to compete with overseas 
producers. The Government considered 
it necessary to assist by raising the duty 
on grain and limiting meat imports. As 
the milling regulations for German grain 
did not have the desired effect, an attempt 
was made in the autumn to peg the price 
of rye, and prices were considerably 
increased. When, however, purchases in 
support of the valorisation scheme ceased, 
prices fell to the original level and the 
whole scheme was a costly failure. The 
result of the increased import duties has 
been that food prices in Germany are 
automatically increased by the amount 
of the duty. The protest of the German 
Federation of Industries against the 
government’s agricultural policy is ineffec- 
tual as yet. There are many inherent 
dangers in this policy. The protective 
duties on foodstuffs hit the smaller farmers 
who have to buy cattle-food, for owing to 
the lower level of prices abroad foreign 
producers can put dairy and cattle pro- 
ducts on the German market at prices at 
which the small home producer cannot 
compete. Further, the tariffs will make 
it more difficult in the future to enter into 
favourable trade relations with agricultural 
countries. Moreover, in a country which 
must export to meet foreign obligations 
and in which two-thirds of the population 
are occupied in industry and trade, such 
an agricultural policy cannot be carried 
through without loss, apart from the fact 
that the advance of the cost of living 
must check the tendency towards lower 
wages and prices. 

In the second half of 1930 the 
government decided that since industry 
could not be helped by easing fiscal and 
social burdens, prices and wages must be 
lowered. Wages have been reduced to 
some extent. Increasing unemployment 
has facilitated wage reductions and con- 
vinced the trade union leaders that the 
maintenance of wage levels is not to the 
general benefit. The second part of the 
programme, the lowering of prices, has 
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FINANCE, PRICES and WAGES. 


Pre-War 

A.verage 

1925 


2nd ,, ,, 
3rd „ 
4th „ ,, 

1027 

IstQr.Av. 
2nd ,, r, 
JULY. 
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Cost of Living 
(Reichs Index) 

1 

Cost of Living 
(Elsas), 1 






Aug., 




July, 







Jan., 






1914 




1914 







1914 




6100 


4500 



4*2 

3*15 

815 

81*0 


100 

100 

100 

100 

119-6 

13*5 

77*7 

3889 

968 

2107 

4*36 

2841 

4*2 

11*5 

765 

94*4 

90 

133*5 

142*2 

im 

129^ 

99'4 

11-6 

39-4 

4190 

788 

2510 

4*68 

2700 

4*2 

9*4 

753 

93*7 

91 

127*6 

139*2 

137' 

128' 

82*0 

16-6 

41*1 

4475 

836 

2590 

4*97 

2534 

4*2 

10*2 

821 

96*9 

89 

137*3 

143*5 

144 

132 

72-4 

26-1 

217-9 

4421 

795 

2843 

5*07 

2424 

4*2 

9*7 

1389 

97*4 

86 

133*5 

141*3 

142 

130 

82-4 

10*7 

36-8 

4158 

869 

2877 

4*94 

2330 

4*2 

8*1 

1987 

93*1 

86 

121*0 

134*4 

139 

129 

97 T 

10-3 

337-9 

4527 

814 

2978 

5*08 

2237. 

4*2 

5*6 

1087 

89*5 

86 

122*7 

132*3 

140 

129 

116'8 

29*0 

282-4 

4769 

712 

3194 

5*35 

2176 

4*2 

6*2 

554 

88*2 

86 

131*5 

134*0 

142 

132 

139-5 

22-0 

195-7 

5504 

744 

3479 

5*57 

2193 

4*203 

6*3 

464 

75*9 

86 

142*1 

136*8 

143 

134 

167-5 

15-7 

195*4 

6250 

732 

3488 

5*47 

4215t 

4-214 

6*4 

508 

78*9 

86 

138*5 

. 135*5 

145*0 

136 

167*6 

19-3 

153-7 

8285 

675 

3737 

5*70 

4400 

4*219 

7*0 

437 

78-3 

86 

138*1 

136*7 

146*9 

140 

160*2 

155-5 

180-0 

8753 

746 

3928 

5*87 

4333 

4*219 

8*0 

428 

78*5 

86 

137*5 

137*4 

150*0 

141 

157*5 

31-6 

70-0 

8580 

597 

3935 

5*88 

4331 

4*206 

7*0 

407 

78*2 

86 

136*8 

137*7 

146*6 


161*8 

20-0 

62-6 

8660 

668 

4182 

6*14 

4329 

4*205 

6*75 

360 

75*7 

78 

138*9 

139*8 

147*1 

139 

147*0 

6*2 

150-3 

9574 

690 

4237 

6*13 

7933* 

4*199 

7-5 

445 

77*5 

78 

137*7 

139*9 

150*2 


133*2 

12*6 

140*2 

9064 

644 

4181 

5*99 

7925 

4*188 

7*0 

574 

78*2 

78 

137*3 

140*3 

150*6 

142 

140-9 

20-5 

156-1 

9506 

525 

4564 

6*30 

7984 

4-185 

7*75 

619 

80*7 

78 

135*6 

139*3 

151*3 


148*0 

28-3 

64*2 

10056 

655 

4251 

5*92 

7757 

4*191 

7*0 

766 

79*7 

82 

132*2 

138*8 

150*8 

144 

144*3 

17-6 

92*0 

8948 

533 

4268 

5*96 

7816 

4*197 

7*25 

699 

78*5 

82 

130*1 

137*7 

150*6 


. 142*3 

14-3 

36-3 

10179 

492 

4513 

6*22 

7891 

4*187 

8*0 

791 

78*7 

82 

131*3 

138*4 

150*6 

143 

. 148*4 

21-4 

111-6 

9686 

614 

4409 

6*11 

7816 

4*181 

8*0 

614 

79*4 

82 

133*5 

139*6 

150*7 


. 152-8 

14-1 

172-8 

10060 

464 

4487 

6*18 

7907 

4*181 

8*0 

692 

81*0 

82 

135*9 

141*0 

160*6 

144 

. 153-9 

58-3 

130-9 

10699 

472 

4674 

6*37 

7965 

4*177 

8*0 

702 

83*5 

82 

136*0 

141*2 

151*4 


. 149*5 

61*4 

163*1 

10573 

558 

4569 

6*25 

7898 

4*185 

8*5 

655 

82*3 

82 

136*6 

141*0 

152*6 

143 

. 149*2 

16-1 

104*9 

9911 

541 

4673 

6*39 

7901 

4*189 

7*5 

552 

82*0 

82 

137*6 

141*7 

163*5 


. 149-5 

23*8 

114*9 

9420 

498 

4830 

6*57 

7968 

4*197 

8*0 

530 

80*5 

82 

134-2 

139*8 

162-5 

146 

. 147*4 

15-3 

119-5 

10983 

606 

4672 

6*39 

7910 

4*196 

8*0 

685 

79*6 

B2 

134 '8 

140*4 

152*1 


. 147*1 

45*7 

129-6 

10037 

569 

4724 

6*43 

7991 

4*198 

7*75 

674 

80*3 

82 

13£'2 

140*3 

152*3 

146 

. 148-7 

13-0 

500-2 

10550 

426 

4930 

6*65 

8489 

4*194 

8*0 

624 

79*7 

82 

134*1 

140*0 

152*7 


146*6 

116-7 

239*6 

11825 

610 

4454 

6*14 

8331 

4*202 

6*0 

832 

79*0 

82 

131*7 

158*7 

153*1 

147 

. 141-7 

133*3 

53-6 

9781 

467 

4553 

6*25 

8567 

4*211 

7*0 

775 i 

78*5 

82 

133*9 

139*5 

154-4 


. 141*1 

96-7 

67'8 

10107 

449 

4822 

6*54 

8950 

4*214 

7*5 

930 ! 

78*4 

82 

133*7 

139*9 

156*5 

148 

L 141*2 

29*3 

95-8 

12146 

670 

4631 

6*30 

8932 

4*216 

7*5 

885 i 

77*9 

82 

128*3 

i 136*9 

153*6 


. 135-4 

17*4 

103-8 

10769 

649 

4606 

6*31 

9122 

4*217 

8*5 

846 i 

75*9 

84 

124*7 

135*8 

153*5 

145 

. 138*7 

20-4 

87*7 

10146 

603 

4839 

6*50 

9410 

4*196 

8*5 

803 ^ 

73*6 

85 

124*7 

134*9 

153*4 


. 135*7 

13-2 

84-6 

11479 

615 

4726 

6*35 

9308 

4*198 

8*5 

845 

72*1 

85 

132*4 

138*2 

154*4 

146 

. 134*2 

13-8 

61-3 

9930 

453 

4897 

6*54 

9277 

4*196 

8*0 

739 

72*9 

85 

132*6 

137*9 

154*0 


. 132*4 

3*8 

58*7 

9686 

427 

4914 

6*58 

9585 

4*202 

8*25 

667 1 

72*6 

85 

132*6 

138*2 

153*6 

148 

. 124*7 

10-3 

41*7 

11149 

453 

4833 

6*47 

9620 

4*195 

9*0 

840 

70*3 

85 

131*7 

157*3 

153*5 


. 119-8 

14-5 

186-9 

9645 

495 

4916 

6*56 

9776 

4*178 

8*0 

813 i 

68*9 

85 

128*4 

135*3 

163*0 

148 

. 115-2 

23-2 

17-0 

9562 

402 

5044 

6*66 

9351 

4*178 

8*0 

881 

67*6 

85 

126*2 

134*4 

152*6 


.120*0 

37-9 

148-0 

10589 

543 

4653 

6*15 

9388 

4*184 

8*0 

1106 i 

64*3 

85 

121*8 

^ 132*1 

151*6 

147 

, 120*6 

11-8 

36*4 

9122 

502 

4722 

6*22 

9412 

4*186 

7*5 

1103 

61*1 

85 

116*0 

129*8 

150*3 


. 119*0 

8-9 

18-2 

9775 

459 

4805 

6*31 

9628 

4*191 

7*5 

1142 

59*4 

85 

110*0 

126*3 

148*7 

145 
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104*1 

78-2 

10142 
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4664 

6*17 

9863 
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1006 

58*5 

85 
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147*4 
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6*32 
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85 
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125*8 

146*7 

145 

116*4 
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33*7 

9565 ; 

■ 537 

,4685 

6*27 

11123 

4*190 

5*25 

853 

53-9 

83 

109*7 

124*2 

147*6 


110*0 

76*2 

94*6 

11161 

427 

' 4638 i 

6*21 

10908 

4*195 

5*0 

977 

48*6 

83 

114*8 

125*5 

149*3 

147 

103*3 

45*4 

40-6 

9294 

447 

4707 

6*30 

10969 

4*183 

5*0 

810 

48*1 

83 

116*6 

125*0 

148*8 
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157*3 

81*4 
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352 

4744 

6*34 
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4*189 

5*0 

759 

48*6 

83 

113*5 

123*0 

146*9 

144 

95*8 

38*6 

98-6 

11212 

355 

4674 

6*27 

10940 

4*202 

6*0 

843 

49*4 

83 
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120*0 

145*4 
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4601 

6*19 
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83 
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143*6 
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87*3 

11*6 

36*1 
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49*6 1 

83 
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*Eredemption loan debt now inciiicled at redemption value, 5 times previous nominal quotations, 

t Base 1924-6 average. § March. 


t Including Redemption Loan and New 1927 Loan. 
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934 

850 

1474 

910 

981 

1182 

1203 





1925 

IstQr. Av. 

435 

65 

357 

12 

278 

20 

210 

47 

1203 

680 

1129 

925 

1182 

1373 

1370 

2331 

554 

7*8 

5*8 

2iid Qr. Av. 

452 

70 

368 

12 

313 

23 

246 

47 

1079 

697 

1023 

933 

1096 
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227’5 

340 

4*6 

5*0 
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99 

364 

12 

349 

15 
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51 
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1122 

796 
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59 
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9 
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25 
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8 
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10 
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14 
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61 
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23 
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14 
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453 
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99 
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22 
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18 
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404 
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18 
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16 

282 

58 
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1727 
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3*1 
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518 
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413 
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406 
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368 
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3*7 
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Including Iirixemburg. I Affected by change in method of recording stati«tios. 

§ Excluding exceptionally large exports of gold and silver. f Including bullion worth 408 Mil 


MOTES AMD SOURCES. 

IMPORTS mn EXPORTS. 

Weight— Wirtschaft und Statistiik. 

Values In Gold Marks— Statistiobes Reichsamt. 


COAL OUTPUT. 

SHIPPIRC. 

RAILWAY 6000$ RECEIPTS- 
UNEMPLOYMENT- 


Exoluding Saar— Wirtschaft" und Statistik. 

Statistiohes Reichsamt, 

Wirtschaft und Statistik, 

Nos, receiving relief on 1st of month— ReiohsarbeitsblaU. Trade Union percentages ior end oi month, 
but given as for following month to be comparable with previous column. 
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Germany] 

had considerable success so far as lower 
prices of raw materials have assisted the 
process, but the Cartel prices have not 
fallen much, especially for coal and iron. 
In these cases the Cartels have only 
passed on the reduction in wage costs, and 
the adjustment of prices to world levels 
is consequently hindered. It is clear that 
international agreements in the key 
industries tend towards the raising of 
prices to the continuing process industries 
and to the consumer. Also the public 
utilities. Postal Service and Railways, 
have lowered their charges but little, and 
the same applies to municipal enterprises, 
gas, water and electricity. The financial 
position of the municipalities does not 
enable them to reduce the income 
they receive from these monopolies. 
Thus public undertakings which originally 
aimed at protecting the consumer from 
high prices are now putting a burden on 
him for revenue purposes and to an extent 
which would not have occurred in 
the case of private enterprise. 

In foreign trade, however, the position 
in Germany has improved compared with 
foreign countries. There has indeed been 
a considerable decline in value, but this 
has been greater in imports than in 
exports. The falling off in import values 
is mainly due to the fall in prices of raw 
materials and agricultural products, but 
the much smaller fall in export values is 
a sign that the heavy investments in 
German industry over the past few years 
have not been made in vain. Of course 
the compulsion to export on a country so 
heavily indebted abroad is so strong that 
the development is not surprising, and in 
fact export has to take place at prices 
which yield very little profit. 

The fact that there was an export 
balance of net merchandise in 1930 shows 
that the world depression only partially 
accounts for the crisis in Germany. In 
fact it can be argued that Germany has 
profited from the crisis since she was able 
to satisfy her demand for raw materials 
and foodstuffs at much lower prices and 
thereby effected considerable savings. 


The severe crisis of the past half-year is 
primarily the result of lack of confidence 
caused by political events, and is reflected 
in the outflow of capital and the move- 
ment of interest rates. 

Developments during the year are 
illustrated by the following details : — 

The industrial security index fell 
from 120 in Januar}^ 1930, to 85 at the 
year end, i.e., by 30%. Savings bank- 
statistics show a very considerable drop. 
During September there was an increase 
of 54 Mn. marks in total deposits, com- 
pared with 129 Mn. in September, 1929. 

The following table published by the 
Reichskreditgesellschaft, shows the 
monthly volume of bill business in 1930 
compared with 1929 : — 


VOLUME OF BILLS DISCOUNTED (Mn. Marks). 



1929 

1930 


1929 

1930 

Jan 

... 4552 . 

. 3787 

July 

.. 4607 

... 3485 

Feb 

... 4019 . 

. 3453 

August ... 

.. 4073 

... 3090 

March 

... 4449 . 

. 3827 

Sept 

.. 3807 

... 3508 

April ...... 

.... 4656 

. 3490 

Oct 

.. 4012 

... 3593 

May.... 

... 4392 ., 

. 3471 

Nov 

.. 3763 

... 3184 

June 

... 4183 .. 

,. 3314 

Dee 

.. 3891 

— 


The following table shows the move- 
ments in the price indices during the 
year 1930: — 

Jan. Dkc. % Fall 

Sensitive commoditievS ... ... ... 111’5 81’7 27 

Wholesale Index (General) ... ... 132*3 117*1 12 

Agricultural products ^ ... ^ 121*8 109*4 10 

Raw materials and semi-finished goods 128*3 109*3 15 

Manufactured goods 156*0 142*4 9 

Cost of living 151*6 141*6 7 

It will be noted that the least fall 
took place in the cost of living, but 
increased rents due to higher property 
taxation are chiefly responsible for this. 

The disparity in price movements of 
agricultural and manufactured goods 
widened during the year. 

Stocks of coal in the Ruhr increased 
from month to month, rising from 
2,683,000 tons in January to 9,837,000 
tons in November. 

The monthly averages of railway 
wagons loaded per working day were : — 

OOO’s 

Jan. 126-2 April 134-1 July 127-7 Oct. 139-6 

Feb. 124-5 May 137-6 Aug. 128-2 Nov. 138-0 

March 131-4 June 133-1 Sept. 133-8 Dec. — 

These compare with averages for the 
third and fourth quarters of 1929 of 
156,800 and 157,800 respectively. 


The number of furnaces in blast was 
95 in December, 1929, and 63 a year later. 

Recipients of benefit from Unemploy- 
ment insurance, including those receiving 
emergency relief, rose from 1,985,000 at 
the end of 1929 to 2,822,000 a year later, 
but this does not represent the full extent 
of unemployment. The complete total 
of those out of work rose from 2,850,000 
at the end of 1929 to 4,357,000 at the end 
of 1930. 

Proposals for spreading over work have 
not yet been put into effect. The trade 
unions will not accept short-time without 
a corresponding compensation in wage- 
rates. They fear a depressing of the 
standard of living of the masses, while the 
employers consider that the profit-earning 
capacity of their businesses can only be 
increased by a considerable reduction in 
Avages. They overlook the fact that 
consumers’ purchasing power, already 
reduced because of unemployment, will 
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be still further decreased. Another objec- 
tion to the spread-over is that overhead 
costs will be increased and an additional 
burden created. 

Wage-rates, and therefore nominal 
wages, altered little during 1930, but real 
wages increased. Owing to the fall in the 
cost of living the real wages index for 
skilled workers rose from 112 in January 
to ii 8'9 at the end of November; there 
was a similar rise from i24'2 to i3i'6 for 
unskilled labour. Against this the benefits 
of social insurance, especially for 
sickness, have been reduced. Members 
must now pay a part of doctors’ fees and 
also make a small contribution in case of 
illness. 

The quarterly averages of the weekly 
turnover per member of the co-operatives 
compared with 1929 were as follow's (in 
Reichsmarks). 

IstQi'. 2nd Or. 3rd Or. 4th Qr. 
X929 ... 9-19 ... 8-90 ... 8-99 ... 10-13 

1930 ... 8-64 ... 8-55 ... 8-41 ... — 


RECENT MOVEMENTS. 


January 1931. 

January has not brought the usual 
easier conditions in the money market. 
Presumably this is due to the outflow 
of foreign money, as with the low level 
of business activity it is otherwise un- 
accountable. The withdrawal of balances 
is evidenced by the movement of the 
exchanges, which were unfavourable, 
especially at the middle of the month, 
and in the third week fell to the lower 
gold point. The results of this were 
shown in the Reichsbank Report for 
mid-January, when reserves in foreign 
exchange amounted to 268 Mn. marks, 
scarcely half the figure of a month earlier. 
The gold reserve was unchanged and 
the bill and cheque portfolio amounted 
to 1,679 Mn. marks. The note circulation 
had fallen to 3,932 Mn. marks and the 
reserve ratio stood at 62|%. In the third 
week the ratio was 65%, although the 
exchange holding had fallen by a further 
72 Mn. marks. 


Day-to-day money in mid-January 
was 4i-6|%, while private discount rate 
was 4§, or 4f% for longer dated paper. In 
the last week private discounts rose to 
4l%, while discount on commercial paper 
was 5J%. Day-to-day money rose by | to 
in the third week but fell slightly the 
week after. The Revenue of the Reich 
was 557 Mn. marks in December com- 
pared with 544 Mn. in December, 1929. 
Revenue from customs and excise was 
26 Mn. greater, but property and trade 
taxes produced 15 Mn. less. 

The Bourse, although firmer at first, 
is further depressed and new low levels 
have been reached. The opening of the 
negotiations at Geneva and continued 
political uncertainty at home were con- 
tributory causes. Also there were foreign 
offers of German securities which could 
only be absorbed at lower levels. F urther 
there were apprehensions of lower divi- 
dends, especially in shipping, and there 
was the effect of a speech of the Finance 
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Minister, who described the so-called new 
Holders’ Loan as a speculative security. It 
is true that a statement by the Minister 
followed within 24 hours, in which he said 
the Bourse had misunderstood him ; but 
it was not to be expected that this explan- 
ation would have much influence on 
prices, especially of the loan in question. 
The fall in security values during the 
second half of 1930 was exceptionally 
severe. The general public held off and 
only appeared in the market as sellers. 
Turnover was so small that the smallest 
selling provoked heavy price falls. 

During the Geneva Conference, prices 
improved and part of the losses in January 
were recovered. 

Commodity prices fell further in Jan- 
uary, but the rate of fall decreased. The 
Ruhr Coal Syndicate has lowered its 
prices by 6%, and the Iron Cartel have at 
last reduced prices (bar iron by 9 marks 
per ton). There have been reductions 
of 2j to 3 marks in certain supple- 
mentary prices, making the average fall 
about 7%. The Department of Trade 
has issued an ordinance whereby price 
agreements concerning proprietary goods 
shall be rendered invalid if the price to 
the consumer does not show a decrease of 
10% since August i. This will affect 


branded foodstuffs, patent medicines, etc. 

In foreign trade in December there 
was, including Reparations deliveries, a net 
merchandise export balance of 222 Mn. 
marks. Imports were reduced to 681 Mn. 
Exports of merchandise only (including 
Reparations) amounted to 903 Mn. 
marks. Although the decrease compared 
with the previous months is small, the 
values are much below those of December, 
1929. Imports during 1930 were 3,000 
Mn. marks less than in 1929, while 
exports were 1,500 Mn. less. 

The report of the Steel Cartel for the 
last quarter shows a considerable reduc- 
tion in turnover, both in home and foreign 
trade. Unfilled orders at the end of 
December were only 59% of the monthly 
average of 1929-30. 

The number of unemployed rose to 
4,765,000 on January 15th, that is an 
increase of over 400,000 in a fortnight. 
In the Ruhr mines an arbitration award 
reduced wages by 6% from January ist. 
The employers asked for a cut of 8% and 
the Trade Unions originally offered 4%. 
Before the award was made there were 
several local strikes in the Ruhr, but they 
were short lived. Administrative salaries 
were also reduced. The process of wage 
and salary reductions is in full swing. 


ANNUAL STATISTICS. 




1913 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Finance— 

Keichsbank Clearings 

Mn. Mks. 

73654 

31197 

50927 

■ 1 
j 

56876 i 

97743 

121002 

126225 

119342 

Kote Circulation (Monthly Average)... 


6070 

3267 

4773 

5235 1 

6820 

6287 

6432 

6261 

Postal Cheque Turnover 


41587 

78503 

110000 

114809 1 

136052 

145812 

150692 

141451 

New Capital Issues 


■ 720 

274 

1332 

2775 j 

2158 

2069 

493 

559 

Public Beveuue 


— 

6810 

7301 

6866 1 

8218 

8964 

9001 

9112 

Beichsbank Discount Rate 

% 

Average 

5-88 

Since Apr. 
10 

Since Mar. 
9 

Since July Since Oct. 

'6 ; I- 7 

7 

Since Dec, 
7 

Since Oct. 

No. of Bankruptcies 

No. 

9780 

6043 

11184 

12274 

5668 

7984 

9846 

11340 

PRODUCTION & Trade— 

Total Imports t 

Mn. Mks. 

11206 

9262 

13207 

10580 

14152 

15012 

13829 

10808 

Food 

■ ■ 

2808 

2619 

4054 

3591 

4350 

4196 

3811 

2968 

Baw Materials andsemi-Manufactures... 


6280 

4539 

6199 

4927 

7150 

7249 

7203 

5499 

Manufactures 


1392 

1806 

2016 

1321 

2467 

2458 

2270 

1794 

Total Exports ft 

Mn. Mks. 

‘ 10199 1 

6548 

8831 

9885 

10273 

11427 

13689 

11870 

Food 

"if 

1070 

421 

510 

474 

419 

606 

716 

478 

Baw Materials and semi-Manufactures... 


2274 

903 

1641 

2363 

2245 

2277 

2531 

2145 

Manufactures 


6746 

5191 

6628 

6995 

7550 

8501 

9456 

8557 

Coal Output (new Reichs area) 

Limite Output 

CoRe „ 

IvIa.M.Tons 

141 

118 

133 

145 

153 

151 

163 

143 


87 

124 

140 

140 

149 

167 

175 

146 

I.'',', ^ ■' 

32 

24 

27 

26 

32 

34 

38 

32 


,000 M.Tons 

10916 

7812 

10177 

9642 

13101. . 

11803 

13396 

9693 



11466 

9835 

12193 

12341 

16291 

14502 

16241 

11536 

Transport — 

Railway Receipts ... 

Mn. Mks. 


3613 

4595 

4518 

5011 

5140. 

5345 

4214* 

Croods Traffic 


2256 

2266 

2313 

2807 

3216 

3267 

3485 

2627* 

Passenger Traffic 


1008 

1110 

1428 

1321 . 

1372 

1447 

1425 

1251* 

Shipping (average of arrivals and de> 
partures) ... 

000 Tons 

14376 ; 

i 

16846 

16812 

17585 

19853 ■ 

23192 

20639 

22387 


* For mouths (excluding pecember). f Including gold and silver. X Excluding reparations, 
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REVIEW OF 1930 


I N our report on 1929 published a 
year ago it was pointed out that in the 
first half of that year there were 
frequent changes from favourable to 
unfavourable aspects and vice versa ; in 
the next quarter the unfavourable features 
prevailed, and it was pointed out that in the 
last quarter disturbance had occurred 
which could not be called a crisis, but an 
economic depression, which is essentially 
neither rapid nor short-lived like a crisis, 
but of long duration. This conclusion 
has been confirmed and, in subsequent 
monthly reports, the extension and pro- 
longation of the depression first in one 
field and then in another has been 
repeatedly recorded. Now about a rrionth 
after the close of 1930, from a diagnosis 
of that year, it would appear that the end 
of the most serious phase has been 
reached and examining also the January 


data, the phase of liquidation and 
recovery is in sight. 

Population. — The following vital 
statistics show some favourable features 
in 1930, greater natural increase, reduced 
mortality and increased marriage rates, 
and simultaneously a large rise in 
emigration. 


* 1 , f OOO's 

\ per 1,000 

Deaths per 1,000 

Natural increase ...per 1,000 


Marriages 

Emigration 


produc- 


Production. — Agricultural produc- 
tion, especially of grain and grapes, was 
adversely affected by the weather in 1930, 
and this reacted on the general position. 


Phot.>x.t:tion. 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Wheat 

Mn. 

Quinta! 

Is 53'2 

62-2 

70*7 

57*3 

Sillr Cocoons 

Mil. 

Kg. . 

.. 50*7 

52*9 

53-3 

52*7 

Sugar beet 

Mn. 

q, 

.. 20'1 

28’6 

29*2 

63*4 

30*2 

Grapes 


Q. • 

57-9 

75-0 

50 -Ot 

Maize 

Mn, 

Q. . 

.. 22T 

16-5 

25*3 

30*0- 


tlh'ovisioiiR). 


■ ■ • , y. ‘ 



FINANCE. 


TRADE. 


exchanges. ■ 


V alne in Italian 
Hire. 


A 

% 


1913 
Average 
192A 
IstQr. Av.' 
2nd ,, ,, 

3rd jj 
4tli „ „ 
1925 
IstQr. xivj 
2ncl ,, 

3rd 5 , 
4th „ „ 

1926 
IstQr. Av 
2nd ,, „ 
3rd „ ,, 
4th „ „ 

1927 

ist Qr.Av.' 
2nd „ „ 

JULY.... 

AUG...... 

■ SEPT. ... 
OCT. ... 
NOV...,. 
DEC. .. 

1928 
JAN. .... 
FEB. .... 
MAR, 
APRIL.i 
MAY...., 
JUNE.:..'. 

JULY...: 
AUG. 
SEPT.;. 
OCT. .. 
NOAL .. 
DEC. .. 

1929 

JAN. / .. 
FEB,....: 
MAR. .. 
APRIL. 
MAY.... 
JUNE... 

JULY 
AUG. .. 
SEPT.',.. 
OCT. .. 
NOAL .. 
DEC. .. 

1930 
JAN. 
FEB. ... 
MAR. ... 
APRIL . 

■ MAT .. 
JUNE .. 

JULY .. 
AUG. .. 
SEPT. .. 
OCT. .. 
' NOV..... 
DEC 

1931 

JAN 


SHARES. 


O 


o § 

^ rt 

Mn. 

lire. 


^ BANKING. 


% 


Bank of Italy, 


O 

% 


Q , 4a 

<43 8 
.12 


100 

Too 

100 

100 


100 

(mid 

100 

1913) 

100 

(end 

443 

390 

105 

199 

104 

1553 

755 

1172 

435 

388 

129 

237 

64 

1550 

776 

1366 

439 

399 

120 

251 

75 

1394 

812 

1290 

443 

418 

122 

302 

50 

1502 

845 

1044 

465 

457 

128 

359 

93 

1669 

825 

1072 

476 

476 

125 

348 

105 

1656 

861 

931 

505 

504 

124 

327 

80 

2071 

931 

875 

478 

476 

100 

326 

51 

2155 

927 

833 

475 

475 

91 

299 

170 

2089 

876 

818 

498 

497 

82 

254 

101 

2479 

851 

890 

563 

561 

79 

249 

70 

2049 

876 

1773 

452 

447 

81 

208 

50 

1600 

878 

2283 

437 

435 

89 

209 : 

50 

1375 

853 

2132 

360 

360 

73 

181 

46 

1250 

837 

2244 

351 

350 

71 i 

164 

44 

1182 

854 

3256 

352 

352 

72 

170 

43 

1104 

850 

3317 

352 

352 

72 

192 

105 

1045 

865 

3474 

350 

350 

71 

204 

38 

1165 

869 

3212 

352 

352 

72 

207 

34 

1138 

862 

3375 

356 

357 

73 

213 

54 

1251 

XX 



362 

363 

74 

223 

29 

1180 

655 

362 

362 

74 

219 

41 

1130 

655 

363 

563 

74 

213 

52 

1198 

651 

363 

364 

74 

219 


1323 

646 

363 

364 

74 

226 

86 

1463 

645 

364 

365 

74 

212 

90 

1351 

653 

365 

365 

74 

213 

71 

1267 

656 

365 

366 

74 

215 

29 

1113 

647 

365 

365 

74 

218 

28 

1027 

659 

366 

365 

74 

225 

55 

1436 

650 

366 

364 

74 

238 

61 

1372 

646 

368 

364 

74 

231 

80 

1354 

653 

366 

364 

74 

239 

105 

1301 

625 

365 

365 

74 

247 

81 

1269 

611 

365 

364 

74 

242 

78 

1293 

619 

365 

365 

74 

227 

50 

1309 

615 

365 

364 

74 

221 

81 

1102 

613 

366 

365 

74 

230 

65 

1109 

632 

366 

365 

74* 

5 235 

77 

1264 

637 

366 

564 

74*; 

5 234 

104 

1101 

630 

368 

365 

74*. 

5 232 

70 

969 

638 

366 

366 

75 

220 

32 

1286 

641 

366 

366 

75 

208 

43 

1090 

635 

366 

367 

75 

194 

38 

1212 

633 

363 

365 

75 

199 

44 

1065 

616 

366 

365 

74*. 

5 200 

43 

990 

607 

366 

365 

74*, 

5 189 

60 

1029 

616 

365 

365 

74 

184 

46 

1083 

606 

365 

365 

74*. 

5 183 

76 

986 

598 

366 

365 

74*; 

5 178 

43 

1093 

598 

366 

366 

75 

164 

43 

1202 

611 

366 

367 

75 

162 

89 

940 

607 

366 

365 

74 

157 

46 

990 

610 

366 

365 

75 

153 

35 

1062 

594 

366 

365 

75 

156 

25 

1065 

592 

366 

565 

75 

149 

34 

1259 

592 

366 

365 

74 

150 







m 

ox 

ga 

<J . 
ffl 


No. 


3866 

4258 

3925 

3410 

3181 

3051 

3477 

3170 

2637 

2367 

2082 

1981 

2488 

2261 

2158 

1706 

1623 

1303 

1596 

1592 

1339 

1375 

1306 

1405 

1636 

1558 

1282 

1360 

1455 

1312 

1765 

1681 

1614 

1679 

1527 

1843 


100 

1913) 

384 

394 

4X0 

417 

441 

441 

438 
435 

435 

439 
443 
441 

433 

431 

439 

443 

444 

445 
449 
459 

472 

476 

480 

483 

488 

489 

496 

498 

496 
495 

497 
507 

517 

621 

521 

521 

520 

519 

526 

527 
526 
525 
625 
533 

543 

544 
544 

543 

544 
542 

547 

551 

552 
544 
546 


596t 

620 

634 

580 

587 

634 

614 

569 

590 

650 

631 

633 

699 

844 

935 

1072 

922 

957 

1024 

1000 


IMPORTS. ^ 

EXPORTS, 

IM- 

PORTSI 


VOLUME. 

AOUUME.,, 

yalue.i 

exteenal 

trade 

excluding 

precious 

metals. 

Mn. Mn. 
ime. lire. 

0 

1 

% 

Te 

6 

% 

Cotton, 

s O 

*0 e 

hi 3 

p4 

■ iO 

1 

it 1 

i 

O ! 

O 1 

■Of i 
fO i 

*0 

o 

% 

5 

HB 

% 

o- Cotton Yarns 
and Tissues. 

Citrus and 
other Prtiit, 

100 

100 

100 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

303 

209 

90 

80 

135 


159 

199 

236 

74 

98 

85 

1415 

1052 

146 

110 

99 


164 

1^ 

222 

75 

133 

64 

1733 

U71 

126 

117 

76 


207 

193 

105 

59 

128 

67 

1445 

1033 

107 

107 

89 


206 

669 

142 

89 

153 

78 

1866 

1529 

184 

92 

148 


180 

894 

169 

93 

126 

99 

2189 

1336 

191 

98 

147 


193 

280 

248 

98 ; 

157 

92 

2643 

1522 

51 

91 

90 


219 

205 ; 

98 

128 i 

163 

75 

1791 

1473 

68 

110 i 

90 


221 

421 ; 

172 

81 i 

155 

96 

2122 

1764 

111 

115 

162 


204 

214 

211 

6S ! 

112 1 

93 

2207 

1338 

167 

143 ! 

102 

’ , 

211 

172 

383 

84 

104 1 

77 

2541 

1484 

92 

100 I 

109 


286 

294 

172 

78 : 

126 

101 


1936 

1577 

103 

■ ■ 93 I 

99 


233 

180 

116 

86 ; 

124 

108 


1934 

1823 

176 

143 

135 


223 

187 i 

278 

60 

105 

104 


2059 

1309 

158 

140 

101 


237 

557 ; 

225 

53 : 

110 

83 


1884 

1350 

138 

135 i 

109 


317 

963 1 

129 

52 

135 

110 

1 

1467 

1143 

72 

124 

71 

j 

339 

398 ! 

152 

72 ; 

162 

91 


1238 

1091 

56 

117 

61 


330 

205 1 

84 

96 ; 

132 

86 


1139 

1168 

57 

113 

82 


356 

265 : 

126 

114 : 

144 

83 

1 

1585 

1398 

89 

114 

106 


280 

308 j 

125 

94 ; 

151 

83 


1435 

1311 

113 

106 

106 

1 

218 

271 1 

234 

82 i 

151 

84 


1875 

1517 

135 

105 

153 

1 

261 

257 

285 

8iJ 

115 

68 


1560 

1032 

127 

99 

115 


264 

265 

439 

90 i 

141 

106 


1708 

1206 

103 

122 

113 


307 

433 

404 

89 i 

138 

80 


1818 

1170 

119 

127 

123 


212 

855 

316 

81 i 

118 

65 


1922 

1073 

249 

121 

123 

1 

299 

1032 

365 

81 i 

122 

66 


1972 

1104 

174 

109 

104 


520 

797 

235 

51 i 

154 

56 


2124 

1412 

i 165 

131 1 

138 


360 

1006 

88 

45 i 

122 

80 


1722 

1001 

98 

102 : 

103 

1 

372 

343 

138 

70 ! 

141 

92 


1552 

1115 

1 102 

107 

71 

j 

421 

207 

125 

75 i 

158 

65 


1616 

1153 

137 

93 

86 

■{ 

364 

202 

122 

91 i 

148 

88 


1813 

1304 

1 134 

113 

130 

j 

296 

362 

■ 147 

83 

153 

88 


1857 

1322 

1 136 

105 

123 

j 

272 

448 ' 

191 

57 1 

221 

82 


2355 

1635 

1 129 

110 

152 


294 

296 

j 

! 380 ■ 

57 i 

137 

138 


1785 

1000 

i 113 

103 

146 


214 

180 

310 

55 i 

129 

21 


1799 

1088 

1 166 

110 

129 


294 

204 

409 

59 ; 

152 

100 


1988 

1190 

• 156 

124 

126 


536 

195 

399 

96 i 

105 

79 


1976 

1248 

1 178 

123 

123 


338 

208 

423 

93 : 

168 

48 


1888 

1256 

^ 148 

134 

117 


392 

181 

307 

99 ! 

158 

201 

1 

2262 

1544 

> 122 

151 

103 

■i 

593 

198 

217 

55 ! 

136 

79 

. 

1568 

1044 

^ 34 

120 

101 


491 

272 

190 

82 ; 

156 

116 

1 

1404 

1209 

1 21 

138 

86 


461 

160 

132 

98 : 

143 

102 

1 

1435 

1233 

L 26 

129 

107 


482 

186 

132 

98 ' 

127 

115 

1579 

1348 

5 32 

133 

119 


376 

192 

101 

98 : 

156 

96 

1531 

1316 

I 42 

119 

140 


322 

179 

159 

103 : 

180 

85 

2069 

1397 

3 38 

112 

159 


317 

215 

270 

64 

122 

82 

1502 

974 

3 49 

119 

132 

273 

182 

392 

82 

160 

82 

1495 

1077 

3 69 

113 

133 

285 

200 

254 

80 

111 

105 

1502 

1044 

\ 101 

124 

116 

358 

202 

304 

98 : 

96 

110 

1571 

1038 

L 142 

114 

108 

342 

205 

329 

112 

: 94 

88 


1490 

1039 

3 159 

135 

109 

426 

243 

342 

88 

136 

92 

1985 

1355 

9 99 

105 

70 

: 356 

174 

132 

59 

80 

128 

1078 

796 

6 83 

110 

50 

467 

212 

202 

90 

100 

118 

1162 

868 

8 113 

104 

51 

446 

240 

190 

103 

120 

- 69 

1282 

908 

1 156 

1 

111 

56 

446 

224 

127 

98 

143 

94 

1339 
: 1304 

1057 

962 

0 











1636 

♦= 1056* 


Declai ed values. 


+ Monthly average 19124. 


* Provisional* 


xx: New Series relating to Bank of Italy as sole issuing institution. Base— total 1913 note issue. 


FtNANGL 

Exchanges— 
Industrial Shares— 

New Capital Issuss— 
Bank of Italy- 
Other Data— 


kt“ I ^ vm<mL^ dew Mconomia di Milam), 

EXTiRHAt Quantities imported ;find ex;ported' per month {Btatistioa dd Oommercio 

iV-kfkkCM'tt]' \ d^e8portai4omMrQd^UeFitMm^ 

? LA ' > A V- , Yalnes ijer menth iJB&% mernUe ddVMMimto crntmle), ' • • - 


NOTES AND SOURCES. 

Average daily rate {Direzione gemrale del Tesoro), 

Monthly settling prices for shares of 20 industrial companies on the Milan Bourse iBolletino aena 
Borsa di Milano), 

Investments in new companies {Oojifederazione ge>ierale 'bancaria). 

Deposits on current account and note circulation at end of month. 

Savings bank deposits at end of month, " 

Clearings— total for month. . . • 

Bankruptcies (Boll, mmsile deW letituto emirate di Stati$tica-~Ufficia StatisUca debConstglio pro- 
vinciale deW JEcoriomia di Milam), . , 

i — a L_a j a .-r ^ spectule Wimportaztom $ 


SHIPPING, - 


Movement of 
Merchandise 
through the 
Port of Genoa 
In- Out- 
ward ward 

000 Met. Tons 


MATERIALS. 




WHOLESALE . 

POOD PRODUCTS. 


RETAIL. UNEMPLOy. 
—-“7™! MBNT. 


Weighted Indices 
i Ottolenghi. 


Gen- j § «| 
eral 1 -i S a 


Index 3®a pjS* 

Baolii hh C3 -S c3 


Base 'S 
1901-5 ;s1S 
=100 


I 


1924 

1st Qr. Av. 
2nd „ ,, 

3rd ,, ,, 

4th ,, ,, 
1926 

1st Qr. Av. 
2iui„ ,, 
3rd „ ,, 

4th „ 

1926 

IstQr.Av. 

■ 2iid ,, ,, 

3rd „ ,, 
4th ,, ,, 

1927 

IstQr.Av. 
2nd ,, „ 

JULY ■ 
AUG.... 

;■ SEPT. 

OGT 

NOV.... 

DEO.... 

1928 
JAN. ... 
FEB. ... 
MAR.... 
APRIL 


Average 

491 71 

577 66 

571 73 

565 69 

667 67 

547 73 

503 68 

540 83 

646 78 

601 70 

415 73 

403 79 

593 80 

575 68 


940 867 
918 925 
895 944 
873 1046 

957 1083 
962 1062 
994 1 977 

868 I 962 


72 546 

70 553 

75 556 

81 563 

75 506 

98 457 

77 442 

76 492 

75 558 

64 476 


MAI ....1 

JUNE 1 

DOi 

646 

ID 

75 

JULY 
AUG. ... 

637 

85 

572 

82 

SEPT. 

573 

74 ^ 

OCT. ... 

628 

85 

NOV.,.. 

680 

105 

DEC. ... 

675 

108 

1929 



JAN. ... 

504 

95 

FEB. ... 

542 

85 

MAR,... 

667 

90 

APR. .. 

610 

88 

MAY ... 

. 615 

80 

■ JUNE ., 

. 657 

72 

JULY.. 

. 533 

90 

AUG. .. 

. 538 

79 

SEPT.. 

. 553 

81 

OCT.... 

. 511 

99 

NOV... 

. 551 

101 

DEC. .. 

. 551 

102 

1930 



JAN. .. 

. 551 

100 

FEB. 

. 465 

82 

MAR. 

. 588 

87 

APRIL 

530 

74 

MAY .. 

. 501 

73 

JUNE. 

. 471 

80 

JULY. 

.. 565 

52 

AUG... 

.. 428 

53 

SEPT.. 

516 

58 

OCT\ .. 

.. 627 

60 

NOV.., 

.. 534 

70 

DEG. . 

.. 453 

89 

1931 



JAN. , 




531 345 

563 349 

550 348 

618 362 
541 369 

503 369 

480 375 

433 393 

554 389 

548 372 

571 373 

555 375 i 

■ ! 

616 576 ■ 

613 372 ; 

603 367 , 

625 370 i 

551 367 I 

501 364 ; 

488 362 , 

469 354 ; 

525 349 ^ 

515 344 : 

512 347 , 

496 341 : 


790 

945 

758 

829 

738 

877 

502 

898 

487 

828 

453 

640 

445 

527 

575 

512 

581 

560 

576 

613 

534 1 

635 

549 

660 

498 

700 

499 i 

670 

526 

! 670 

565 

1 722 

570 

! 742 

570 

1 716 

665 

1 716 

622 

'736 

509 

1 762 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

381 

758 

464 

500 

447 

411 

796 

458 

499 

440 

443 

783 

355 

495 

480 

582 

816 

475 

518 

563 

708 

804 

506 

570 

650 

629 

851 

500 

551 

633 

661 

829 

597 

586 

638 

688 

850 

590 

608 

629 

723 

804 

608 

608 

536 

781 

808 

696 

608 

559 

765 

737 

726 

711 

568 

710 

737 

781 

664 

569 

638 

700 

798 

664 

569 

505 

687 

756 

655 

548 

'447 

600 

680 

636 

540 

431 

562 

672 

636 

540 

436 

562 

695 

636 

540 

447 

562 

747 

551 

621 

478 

537 

746 

523 

517 

474 

562 

671 

523 

521 

496 

562 

718 

523 

523 

496 

576 

723 

517 

523 

514 

600 

713 

506 

523 

545 

625 

737 

506 

523 

547 

687 

805 

500 

523 

525 

625 

769 

484 

525 

445 1 

575 

1 686 

515 

i 519 

445 ' 

587 ! 

i 697 ' 

515 

; 513 


100 I 100 1 100 


686 504 
667 519 
661 495 
675 592 

725 644 
729 625 
755 666 
716 678 

685 685 
663 724 
697 714 
642 706 

556 673 
471 624 

427 577 
450 560 
452 670 
452 586 
433 588 
431 567 

440 588 
438 589 
445 602 
460 626 
463 638 
457 624 


561 723 
565 720 
547 722 
618 782 

669 837 
657 840 
694 907 
690 900 

685 884 
705 881 
708 922 
687 883 

636 825 
575 748 

530 704 

526 705 
533 706 
543 710 
539 706 
524 701 

631 703 

527 700 : 
542 705 

: 553 1 708 
i 572 710 
569 706 


351 539 713 

351 537 700 

351 552 682 

351 548 710 

397 541 697 

403 559 689 

401 543 675 

386 526 738 

384 526 641 

385 517 598 

385 517 695 

385 502 570 

385 517 545 

384 504 509 

384 515 496 

384 511 491 

384 476 413 

383 463 319 

381 487 319 

376 483 339 

362 413 374 ! 


550 463 562 662 515 513 

550 482 612 632 484 513 i 

625 482 600 580 484 513 

531 489 637 593 484 513 

525 502 600 592 484 521 

512 507 637 545 484 521 


458 562 528 
451* 569 550 
453 557 523 

459 563 529 
455 542 525 ' 
457 558 526 

460 554 524 
475 648 525 
478 549 529 


521 

464 

551 1 

524 

521 

464 

555 

526 ■ 

521 

452 

542 

510 1 

521 

446 

509 

489 

521 

444 

504 

485 

521 

441 

510 

488 

521 

439 

514 

490 

621 

426 

491 

471 

521 

426 

512 

485 

519 

423 

489 

466 

519 

405 

485 

452 

519 

387 

475 

448 

519 

389 

471 

445 

513 

385 

460 

437 

513 

: 360 

468 

425 

513 

552 

436 

410 

513 

351 

433 

407 

506 

339 

449 

415 

506 

353 

438 

405 

506 

328 

405 

380 

506 

329 

402 

378 

606 

322 

1 390 

570 


6991 516 ' 611 

696 520 510 

699 526 513 

705 536 518 

709 555 623 

707 564 630 

703 565 529 

706 665 520 

703 671 530 

694 566 533 

689 563 528 

681 664 530 


Eos. at oudi 
of month 


I i 
10011 i I00§ 

526 492 
553 489 
643 486 
580 531 

610 564 
603 567 
622 587 
650 616 

648 620 
641 618 
650 626 
646 634 

618 626 
508 584 

540 529 

532 520 
625 518 

530 517 
534 515 
534 516 

531 515 
529 514 
522 510 
522 I 508 
529 ; 611 

533 619 


112 ^ 253 
74- 164 


63 130 

40 93 


206 412 

182 I 357 

167 i 307 

146 i 247 


1 \ 552 - 356 ' 559 ' 257 I 260 » 595 I 500 I 505 ‘ 554 1 506 I 322 1 390 1 37 0 i _ 

XX Three types selected from data supplied by the Milan Chamber of Commerce. will ah 


§ Ist half 1914 


FKII 


t prices are provisional. 

TRANSPORT. 

Shipping.— 

Railways.— 

PRICES WHOLESALE. 
Ottolenghi.— 

Bachi.— 

PRICES RETAIL. 


UNEIRPLOYMENT. 


yTrSei^ea tom t SabWent b.3.a on movaincut. oC B,u.hi mq... 

Monthly Total of Goods passing through Port of Genoa. UloZZ, dd consorzio auionomo cM 

T>nrfn nmfiva;’-'BolLHati8ticoaeleomu7iedt Qenova). 

Monthly Total of Merchandise sent on the State Railways. (Riviski delU comu.nauiont 

ferroviarie del Ministew me Comumcazzoml eovMio m'ovindaie 

delVEconoima di 0movaX , 


Italy] 

The shortage of grain led to considerable 
imports in the later months ; the reduc- 
tion in cocoons and the increase in sugar 
beet are small and not of great 
importance ; the increase in maize is 
interesting since it had acquired consider- 
able importance in 1929 owing to the 
short harvest of grain. 


Industrial output was affected in 1930 
by the general depression. 


Production. 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Pig iron 

000 tons 

... 494 

507 

678 

534 

Steel 


... 1524 

1963 

2142 

1774 

Sheets 

Mn.’Kg. 

... 1593 

1849 

1951 

1631 

Art. Silk 

— 

25-2 

32-7 

(27-5)-^ 


^11 months only. 



The reduction in 1930 compared with 
1929 was considerable, but not serious, 
for in most cases output was greater than 
in 1927. But in the cotton industry there 
was a grave diminution, not only on 


fluctuated during the year, rose from 1176 
in November to 1,419 Mn. in December, 
for capital is awaiting the favourable 
moment for investment. Discount rate 
was lowered from 7 to on March 3rd, 

6% on April 23rd, and on May igth. 

The stock exchange experienced the 
most varied and serious repercussions ; 
quotations have fallen almost con- 
tinuously ; activity was restricted except 
on occasions when heavy selling caused a 
collapse in many shares even those of 
good intrinsic value. The Bachi general 
index which covers 173 securities (base 
1913) is given below. This may be com- 
pared with the index of 20 industrials on 
p. 16. The latter is more sensitive, 
because it is restricted to industrials and 
includes fewer securities. 


BACHI GBNEEAL INDEX OF SECURITIES. % OF 1913. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

1929 ... 141 ... 143 ... 139 ... 127 ... 128 ... 130 ... 131 ... 132 ... 131 ... 128 ... 129 ... 123 

1930 ... 127 ... 129 ... 124 ... 126 ... 126 ... 120 ... 115 ... 112 ... 110 ... 105 ... 105 ... 97 

PRICE OF 5% CONSOLS. 

1929 ... 80-9 ... 82-8 ... 81-9 ... SO'S ... SOB ... SI'S ...” 79-2 ... 792 ... 78-9 ... 78-1 ... 80-7 ... SIB 

1930 ... 78-8 ... 79-8 ... 801 ... 81-6 ... 84'2 ... 84’8 ... SI’S ... SOB ... 80-7 ... SOB ... 82-3 ... 82-2 

INDEX OF BONDS. % OF DEC. 1927. 

1930 ... 103B ... 103-9 ... 104-2 ... 105-5 ... 105-6 ... 105-2 ... 104-7 ... 104-6 ... 105-0 ... 105-2 ... 105-1 ... 105-1 


account of the general situation, but also 
owing to a crisis in the industry itself. 


Percentage of spindles active in cotton 


trade : 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1st. Qr. 

90 

90 

91 

89 

2nd. Qr. 

83 

92 

92 

83 

3rd, Qr. 

74 

87 

88 

74 

4th. Qr. 

78 

91 

90 . 

.. 


The generation of electricity which is 
of such importance in Italy rose from 
9,745 to 9,930 Mn. kwh. from 1929 to 
1930, a favourable sign. Only in the last 
two months of the year was there a 
reduction on the previous year. 

Finance. — The financial situation 
may be regarded as quite stable ; there 
have been no great fluctuations in the 
exchanges during the year. The circula- 
tion of the Bank of Italy has been falling 
(end of 1929, 16,774 M-n-j end of 1930, 
15,680 Mn.), while total reserves fell from 
10,341 to 9,624, i.e. an increase of 106 Mn. 
in the gold reserve and a fall of 834 Mn. 
in gold exchange. Current deposits which 


The depression was at its depth in 
December. In January a new phase set 
in. Government securities were not 
affected by the strain of recent months 
for prices were higher than in the corres- 
ponding months of 1929. 

The third series relates to the price of 
14 important bonds, compiled by the 
statistical office of Milan. It confirms 
the theory that in time of crisis or 
depression, investment switches over to 
fixed interest securities. 

New issues were at a very low level 
during 1930 both for the flotation of new 
companies and for increasing the capital 
of established concerns. Bankruptcies 
reached a maximum in July, after that 
montfi the number became more normal 
with the elimination of the weaker units. 

In spite of the depression, savings 
bank deposits still have an upward ten- 
dency, though slight (from ii-8 Milliards 
in January to I2’2 in November) which is 
a favourable sign. 
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Prices.— The downward trend which 
was already visible in 1929 changed into 
a rapid decline as seen from the Bachi 
index and the index of selected com- 
modities on p. 17. The former shows a 
fall of 67 points (on 1913 base) , the latter, 
more sensitive, records a fall of 88 points 
between January and December, 1930. 
The following index of the purchasing 
power of the lira is issued by the Consiglio 
di Economia di Milano : — 

Jan. I'eb. Mar. April May June 

1930 . 22-1 ... 22'5 ... 22*9 ... 23'3 ... 23-8 ... 2 A 2 

July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

24-9 ... 24-8 ... 25*1 ... 25-8 ... 26*4 ... 27*1 

There were considerable differences in 
the extent of the fall from January to 
December ; raw wool fell 40%, cotton yarn 
35%, silk 40%. In agricultural produce 
the greatest fall was in grain prices, 25% ; 
whereas this fall occurred in an essential 
commodity, non-essentials, such as beef 
and sugar fell only by 1 0% and 2 \%. 

Retail prices are still extremely slow 
in following the wholesale movement. 
Not until December was the fall of 
appreciable extent, according to figures 
published by the Central Institute of 
Statistics. 

External Trade. — This was badly 
affected by the disturbed economic con- 
ditions, both by reduced demand and 
falling prices. The value of imports 
(including provisional data for December) 
was 17,351 Mn. lire, compared with 
21,664 in 1929, and exports 12,1 18 instead 
of 15,235, resulting in a balance of 5,233 
in place of 6,429 Mn. In each month the 
value of imports and of exports was less 
than in the corresponding month of 1929. 

The following table gives the quantity 
and value of the chief imports and 
exports for the first eleven months of 
1929 and 1930. 


CHIEF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 




Quantity. 

Value (Mn. lire) 

Imports 

11 months. 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Grain 

000 tons ... 

1697 

1764 

... 1665 

1460 

Maize 

000 Ql! 

688 

642 

... 576 

374 

B.aw Cotton 

2208 

1881 

... 1996 

1351 

Kaw Wool 


466 

421 

... 659 

380 

Oxen 

ood's 

243 

249 

... 372 

357 

Machinery 

000 Ql. ... 

873 

747 

... 888 

, 741 

Ct)al 

„ Tons... 

10173 

9733 

... 1419 

1236. 

Timber 

ft tt 

1492 

1440 

... 575 

565 

Exports 






Cotton Yarn 

000 QL ... 

222 

223 

... , 335 

298 

,, Tissues 

... 

507 

379 

... 1170 

808 

Silk Yarn 

... 

54-6 

69-6 

... 1169 

934 

Artificial Silk Mn. Kg. ... 

17*6 

17*4 

... 484 

493 

Fruit 

000 QL ... 

2891 

3634 

... 439 

419 

Motor Cars 

OOO’s 

22 

, 11 

... 332 

279 


[Italy 

With the exception of grain, imports 
have diminished in quantity and value, 
whilst exports of raw silk and fruit have 
risen in quantity. December figures are 
not yet available, but on the basis of the 
traffic via the Port of Genoa there is 
likely to be an increase in exports. 

Transport. — Traffic also was much 
affected by the 1930 depression ; from 
July the weight of goods handled di- 
minished until it was little over 4 Mn. tons 
in December, whilst in December, 1929, 
it was 5 Mn. Shipping w'as only slightly 
affected. Goods entering port were 
reduced from 24 Mn. tons in 1929 to 22 
Mn., and goods leaving amounted to 13-4 
Mn., or a rise of about 100,000 tons. 
The 1927 total imvard and outward was 
2 Mn. lower. 

Other Indicators. — Unemployment 
increased from July to December, when 
it reached 642,000. At the end of 1929 
there were 409,000. Strikes and lock-outs 
are a characteristic feature of capitalist 
organisation, but these have been averted 
in Italy by the application of the principle 
of class collaboration for the service of 
the state. Also the capitalist class is no 
longer dominant ; a proof of this lies in 
the fact that the state, having lowered 
salaries and wages, indirectly forced the 
property owners to reduce rents by 10% 
from January ist, 1931, in some cases 
from December, 1930, to maintain social 
equilibrium. This new conception must 
be taken into account in judging the 
Italian economic position. 

RECENT DATA. 

Jan. is/, 1931. 

Exchange rates were stationary in 
January, the average for the dollar being 
ig'io and sterling 9274 as in December. 
On the Bourse certain engineering shares 
started an upward movement, which 
spread to other classes. The index of 
industrials rose only i point owing to the 
depressing effect of certain cotton and 
wool shares, but there were several groups 
in which the improvement occurred, and 
after settlement day the rise was more 
definite and general. These changes 
coincided wfith an improvement in employ- 
ment as a result of increased orders, so 



Italy] 

that there should be a reduction in the 
unemployment figures for January. 

With regard to wholesale prices coal 
rose in the first week of January on account 
of the English situation ; at the end of the 
month it fell, but remained higher than in 
December. Copper and lead, which had 
been rising, closed lower than in Decem- 


ber. Raw wool was still falling, but silk 
exhibited a definite upward movement. 
The index for materials fell from 399 . to 
322. There was a slight rise in grain, a 
slight fall in oil and wine, and a large fall 
in beef — Q% — from the high level main- 
tained up to the end of 1930. The food 
index fell from 402 to 390. 


■ BELGIUM. 

Information communicated by I’lnstitut des Sciences economiques, University of 

Louvain. 


3isf, 1931. 

T he economic position in the past 
three months, viewed as a whole, 
may be said to have been still in 
the recession phase, but with some signs 
of stabilisation, which we had observed in 
our last report to be more or less distant. 
The stability shown in certain statistics 
for a month or so is doubtless not in itself 
a sufficient sign that we have reached the 
full depression phase. But many data are 
already at a very low level and, in 
particular, prevailing money rates are 
such as occurred at the beginning of the 
depression stage in previous crises. 

Examining the three markets, we find 
that speculation and money rates stiffened 
after a minimum in November. The 
share index moved from 61 in October to 
52 in November, 56 in December, 54 on 
Jan. 5th, and will probably be at about 
that level on Feb. 2nd. The rate on 
commercial paper after falling to 2'04% 
(November average) rose to 2t’u% at the 
end of the year, and conforms closely to 
the official rate of 2j to 2f %. Wholesale 
prices have not yet ceased their persistent 
downward course, but when the items are 
examined in detail considerable improve- 
ment since October is seen, for stable 
groups are reappearing. Thus in Decem- 
ber, of 17 groups of products 7 were stable, 
4 fell 3 fell 2% and only 3 more than 
2%. Textiles remained heavy (4% fall). 

Retail prices are also adjusting them- 
selves to the fall rather more rapidly 
than previously ; the seasonal rise was 


very slight and the fall recommenced 
in November instead of in January or 
February — it was 846 on January 13th, as 
compared with 875 in October and 895 in 
January, 1930. The cost of living index 
covers a fairly large fall in foodstuffs 
(over 12% in the year) ; but in the other 
groups changes were insignificant. 

The capital market remains very quiet 
although new issues were rather more 
considerable than during the summer ; 
the October - November average for cash 
issues was about 300 Mn. francs, whereas 
the average for the year 1929 was 1,000 
Mn. per month. 

In the metal industry the position has 
been consolidated since August at 
between 70% and 80% of the 1928 average, 
the maximum having been reached in 
October, 1929, at 110%. In December 
a fairly active expansion took place, but 
in view of the general crisis it would be 
premature to speak of definite recovery. 
Coal output is still high, but in November 
and December a slight fall replaced the 
usual seasonal rise ; eliminating seasonal 
variation, the cyclical fall is about 10% for 
October — December. Stocks are still 
accumulating and have reached a record 
of 2,485,000 tons (more than a month’s 
output). 

To appreciate the unemployment 
figures it must be remembered that 
Belgium is suffering from c}mlicai unem- 
ployment only, the percentage of chronic 
unemployment being trifling. Therefore 
the numbers are not as serious as in other 
countries. The statistics show the regular 
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rise in cyclical unemployment together 
with a pronounced seasonal increase since 
November. In December the number of 
days lost by insured workers amounted to 
io-Q% of full time, 8'2% in November and 
6-4% in October. Of 638,000 insured, 

59.000 were totally unemployed and 

105.000 intermittently. Nothing up to 
the present suggests an early check to the 
increase. 

Traffic statistics for the railways and 
for the Port of Antwerp do not give a clear 
picture of the situation. They improved 
tor some months to a maximum in October. 
Transport by land is at present 10% 
lower than in 1928 and 14% below the 
1929 average, after correcting for season. 
Shipping was in November 2% below the 
1928 average and 5% below that of 1929. 

External trade continues the down- 
ward movement which began in Novem- 
ber, 1929. The decline in value is great 


[Belgium 

in all classes, but greatest in imports of 
raw materials which fell in November to 
982 Mn. francs compared with 1,540 Mn., 
the 1929 average. The fall in prices 
plays an important part and quantities 
need to be examined. Compared with 
the 1929 average both the import and 
export totals in November, i93o,-,were 16 
to 17% down. 

On the whole, the impression already 
given is confirmed, that some very close 
analogies with previous crises give hopes 
that the bottom of the depression of the 
markets is very near, if it has not already 
been reached in the case of speculation 
and money. There will, no doubt, be 
diverse movements in industry in the 
coming months, the coal position in 
particular being difficult. Also as there 
is usually a lag of some months in 
unemployment after a set-back in pro- 
duction, this may persist for some time. 
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REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1930 . 

January 26, the latter half, and attained in Dec- 


T HE economic situation of the 
Netherlands naturally depends to a 
large extent on the world situation, 
though the size of the fluctuations and 
their phase may differ. Consequently, no 
change for the better can be expected in 
this country as long as signs of early 
improvement are almost entirely lacking 
in the world’s principal centres. In par- 
ticular, the fall of prices here is only the 
reflection of a corresponding movement 
abroad, and the uninterrupted downward 
trend of these shows that a new equili- 
brium between supply and demand, i.e., 
between stocks and productive capacity 
on the one side and consumptive power 
on the other, has not yet been reached, 
but its achievement is an essential pre- 
requisite of. a revival. 

To measure the industrial slump in 
this country, consequent on this state of 
affairs, consumption (or, where data are 
lacking, imports) of raw materials in 
1930 may be compared with that of 1929. 
The weighted average of imports of the 
principal materials was 93% lower than 
in 1929. Consumption of iron (i.e. home 
production -1- imports — exports) went 
down by x'j'6%, imports of cotton by g'5%, 
of materials for the oil and grease indus- 
tries by 22’3%. Other imports, however, 
have increased — wool by hides 

by 10%. If, however, the full drop in 
1930 is to be estimated, December figures 
for the two successive years provide a 
better basis for comparison, in many 
cases. Thus, iron consumption shows a 
. decrease of 287%, imports of cotton 
247%, of materials for oil and grease 
industries i4‘8%, and the increase in wool 
is almost obliterated. 

This situation is reflected by the 
unemployment figures. While unem- 
ployment was still moderate during the 
earlier half of 1930, it rose sharply during 


ember, as preliminary figures show, a 
definitely higher level than in December, 
1923. Latest available data (last w^eek 
in December) report 147% workpeople 
wholly, and 4-0% partly unemployed. 

Whereas wages were, in the earlier 
part of 1930, still mostly on the increase, 
during the last quarter these began to 
show a tendency to decline. In fact, 
practically no increases have been 
reported of late, whereas decreases have 
been multiplied. 

During 1930 the drop in share quota- 
tions, as shown by our index number, 
showed the very high figure of 35%. The 
total drop from the peak of the upward 
movement which had prevailed from the 
middle of. 1924 till February, 1929, has 
been 47*5%. There are no signs that 
this fall has yet come to an end. The 
forthcoming annual company reports will 
show how far these low quotations (65% 
of the average for 1921-5) may be due to 
undervaluation. 

1930 was a year of abnormally low 
money rates. After September, 1929, 
the strain on the money market rapidly 
decreased, bringing down open market 
discount rate until it was below 2% in 
June, where it remained with few 
exceptions. After a slight contraction 
about the turn of the year, the money 
market regained its unusual ease and 
private discount rates frequently dropped 
again as low as il%. The Netherlands 
Bank lowered its discount rate from 3 to 
2j% on January 24th. 

Capital issues were rather abundant 
throughout the year, except during the 
third quarter, bonds by far prevailing. 
During the first half of 1930 the majority 
of these issues were foreign, but during 
the latter half very few foreign loans were 
placed on our' market. 
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>26 

178 

137 

64*6 

6*56 

440 

810 

5*5 

126 

163 

146 

64*9 

5*79 

454 

789 

6*9 

221 

156 

149 

64*9 

6*36 

508 

887 

12*7 

216 

140 

153 

56*7 

4*92 

520 

903 

13*8 

218 

152 

158 

63*2 

4*77 

452 

829 

7*3 

247 

175 

167 

74*3 

7*34 

518 

939 

5*0 

211 

152 

166 

64*1 

4*97 

422 

832 

4*0 

220 

169 

161 

73.3 

4*85 

470 

874 

3*6 

232 

148 

156 

68*6 

4*94 

479 

894 

3*6 

211 

161 

156 

64*0 

4*75 

463 

921 

4*2 

224 

188 

158 

68*2 

5*99 

487 

927 

4*1 

240 

190 

158 

69*8 

6*85 

453 

876 

3-8 

234 

180 

161 

70*7 

5*72 

525 

961 

3*8 

222 

170 

158 

68*5 

5*72 

467 

892 

5*0 

210 

165 

152 

70*8 

4*33 

435 

846 

9*6 

233 

162 

151 

68*1 

5*19 

492 

968 

16*2 

178 

124 

140 

65*1 

3*86 

586 

829 

17*2 

216 

175 

140 

77*1 

2-76 

595 

924 

13’0 

234 

169 

150 

74*9 

5*37 

479 

938 

2*8 

236 

175 

171 

78*8 

7*66 

457 

948 

2*4 

230 

165 

180 

75*6 

6*24 

453 

921 

2*1 

240 

170 

177 

76*7 

6*55 

478 

1024 

2*4 

247 

185 

165 

78*6 

6*88 

468 

984 

2*5 

232 

183 

■ 163 

69*5 

6*65 

451 

958 

2*5 

258 

185 

160 

77*6 

6*43 

527 

1071 

2*7 

238 

166 

164 

70*7 

6*26 

502 

1002 

4*2 

214 

144 

167 

64*8 

'5*43 

454 

1 958 

9*8 

221 

152 

168 

66'3 

7*38 

467 

1060 

11*7 

201 

145 

160 

69*1 

4*81 

429 

985 

9*8 

227 

156 

159 

73-3 

5*67 

449 

997 

6*7 

204 

142 

154 

64*1 

4*89 

416 

977 

5*4 

224 

151 

163 

67*9 

4*86 

436 

1 1017 

4*8 

201 

135 

. 159 

56*6 

‘ 5*04 

408 

[ 916 

i 4*3 

204 

145 

; 151 

62-1 

. 4*94 

. 44*; 

' 1091 

r 5*2 

199 

152 

i 134 

59*C 

> 5*2C 

I 41£ 

i lOK 

) 5*8 

196 

147 

' 123 

56*1 

. 5*11 

. 431 

f 1055 

^ 6*5 ' 

198 

151 

. 122 

62*1 

f 5*31 


no: 

1 7*8 

181 

12€ 

5 127 

62*1 

L 4'2f 

3 

98' 

1 

165 

111 

^ 132 

61'f 

5 





* State and community, actual figures. . ** Amsterdam. t Without gold and silver, bullion and cash. 

I Number of days worked divided by total number of possible working days of the workers oontemplated in the investigation. 
Last month of Quarter. 
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A NEW INDEX OF PRICES OF SECURITIES 


By a. L. BOWLEY, G. L. SCHWARTZ, and K. C. SMITH 


I.— GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


T he index-numbers of ordinary industrial 
securities hitherto published in the Bulletin 
are based on the inf ormation that was avail- 
able in 1923, at the initiation of the London and 
Cambridge Economic Service, and dealt with 
companies that had been of importance in 
1913. The relative importance assigned to 
different industries was decided principally 
by the results of the Census of Production of 
1907, and only twenty separate securities have 
been included. Experience has proved that, 
though the dates of increase and decrease have 
been correctly shown the numbers have not of 
late measured the magnitudes of the fluctuations 
with sufficient precision, since they were 
dominated by the verj^ variable fortunes of a 
few companies. 

Since the other index-numbers given in the 
Bulletin have been converted from the base j^ear 
1913 to the base j^ear 1924, the opportunity 
may be taken to reconsider the basis and content 
of the securities index. It is certainly doubtful 
whether on any definition the movement for 
the whole period 1913-30 can be correctly 
measured, and we are not attempting to carry 
the revised index-number back to any year 
before 1924. Prior to that date the existing 
index-number must stand, and it can be linked 
on to the new index as shown in Table IX, p. 14. 
It may be said at once that the so-called 
speculative securities index '' hitherto pub- 
lished has not been found to be of great value, 
and it is decided to drop it. In its place a 
sensitive short period number will be inserted, 
relating only to companies operating principally 
within the United Kingdom. 

Before describing the new numbers we will 
consider d priori the problem of measuring the 
general changes of the prices of securities from 
various aspects. 

The formation of a securities index-number 
presents similar problems to those in connection 
with commodity price index-numbers. We 
have to decide : 

(i) The general purpose of the number ; 
(2) the group which it is to represent ; (3) the 
method of choosing samples; (4) weighting; 
(5) the nature of the items included ; (6) the 
appropriate formula (geometric, arithmetic, 
etc.) ; (7) the base year; (8) readjustment of 


the basis and weights from time to, time; (9) 
accurac}^ of the number. 

(1) The purposes of commodity price numbers 
are to measure the general movement of prices 
of goods, often with reference to the supply of 
and use of currenc3% and to permit the elimin- 
ation of price variations in order to measure 
other variations. The possible usts oi security 
index-numbers are more numerous — -the}' may 
be intended to guide the investor, or rather, one 
or other class of investors, or to measure the 
general appreciation or depreciation of classes 
of securities, or to indicate the activity or 
dullness of the stock-market, or for purposes of 
diagnosis or prognosis of the general industrial 
situation. 

The Economic Service is concerned primarily 
with the last-named purpose. There are several 
index-numbers in existence, some of recent 
construction, to serve the needs of investors, 
and if we attempted any further work in this 
direction, it would be necessary to give not 
one, but several numbers, since these needs 
are so various. The intention in the construc- 
tion of the numbers now published in the 
Bulletin has been to indicate the fluctuations 
of the market's expectation of future profits, 
as reflected in the movements of prices of 
ordinarj' shares, and to study the relationship 
of these fluctuations to the movements of com- 
modity prices and other indicators of the 
industrial situation. For this purpose it is 
not necessary to have exact measurements 
of any defined quantity : we only require 
that the turning points of our index shall be 
rightly dated for our purpose, that major 
fluctuations shall appear as of more importance 
than minor, and that in quite short periods we 
shall be able to distinguish bet\veen fortuitous 
variations (due to the accidents of sampling, 
etc.) and those which are tendencious. Similar 
qualities are needed in commodity price index- 
numbers, but there we have more frequent need 
to use the numbers for exact measurement. 

(2) For commodity prices we decide whether 
the field is of wholesale or retail prices, is 
general or special to food or some other group, 
or is limited to goods imported or exported, 
and other variants might be named. For 
sec^irity prices there are the fields of fixed 


interest securities (with the more special group 
Government Securities), and of ordinary shares 
(with a choice of various classes of preference 
shares). It is not proposed to make any 
radical change in our fixed securities index, 
but only to modify the list of entries, and this 
we need not discuss at present. For ordinary 
shares we can choose companies operating 
principally in the United Kingdom, or include 
or make a separate index for companies with 
headquarters here and operating principally 
abroad, or indeed extend to wholly foreign 
companies. Since we are concerned mainly 
with the position of British industry, we need 
an index confined to the first group, whether 
other indexes are calculated or not. A further 
line of division is between sound established 
companies, and new or more speculative 
ventures ; but, in fact, the technical difficulties 
of constructing an index of speculation are very 
great, and probably the movement of stock 
prices does not provide the best way of measur- 
ing or describing activity of this kind. 

It has been decided to exclude banks and 
railways, since the markets for their shares 
have special characteristics, and the inclusion of 
the latter, unless they were given a fictitiously 
low weight, would dominate the index too much, 
owing to the great capital involved. 

(3) In constructing a wholesale frice index- 
number the choice of commodities is limited 
to goods for which a market-price can be 
regularly ascertained, and the grade of which 
is definable and not subject to frequent change ; 
when all such important commodities are 
included, the number is not great. Similarly, 
for an index of securities which covers several 
years, the choice is restricted to companies or 
firms of importance, of good standing, and with 
stable financial organisation. The number of 
separate industrial groups which employ capital 
on a great scale is not very large, but the 
number of large firms is considerable, and the 
task of verifying that their shares have not 
changed in value owing to bonuses or recon- 
struction is arduous ; so that in practice it is 
convenient to restrict the number of separate 
quotations. The list for the existing index- 
number contains only twenty ; it has been found 
to be practicable to extend it to more than 
ninety. Even with this increased number it 
appears that much depends on the importance 
assigned to particular companies, and this con- 
sideration leads us to the question of weighting. 

(4) With index-numbers of prices of com- 
modities it has for some purposes been found 
sufficient to take an unweighted average, but it 
has more generally been considered to be logical 
to weight the quotations according to some 


definite measure of importance. Many existing 
numbers are weighted, systematically or 
roughly, by increasing the number of quotations 
for an important commodity and giving only 
one quotation for an unimportant one. A 
method akin to this has in fact been used in 
our existing index of industrial shares. 

For the construction of a securities index- 
number experience shows that a definite and 
logical system of weighting is necessary. In 
many important groups of statistics the choice 
of weights has little influence on the resulting 
numbers, but in the case under consideration 
the dispersion of the movements of prices is 
very great, some securities appreciating more 
than ten-fold and others depreciating to nil 
approximately, while large blocks of nominal 
capital move together. This is quite a different 
situation from statistics of wages, and the 
abnormalities are more pronounced than in 
statistics of prices. In both these cases there 
is more definitely a general movement, in 
relation to which the changes in particular items 
may be, within certain limits, regarded as 
variations ; but with securities the relationship 
to a change in the demand for and supply of 
capital, or to any other fundamental movement, 
is obscure, and we cannot depend on any 
theoretical averaging away of variations. 

Various systems of weighting have been 
proposed, both at home and abroad ; of these, 
weighting by the number of shares traded, or 
in proportion to the yield of dividends, are 
impracticable in this country. 

It is convenient to arrange the system 
of weights in two steps: {a) the importance 
of industrial groups, ( 5 ) the importance of 
particular companies within these groups. 

Under (a) we may assign importance from 
the Census of Production of 1924 in proportion 
to Net Output, as is done in our index-number 
of Production, or by whole capital employed 
if we could estimate it, or by number of persons 
employed. But none of these is directly 
proportional to the ideal weights required. 
The variation of capital per head of employees 
is very great, e,g., between building and dis- 
tilling or railways. The net output, f.e., the 
selling value of the products less expense of 
materials, is also not proportional to capital. 
We cannot, in fact, estimate at all precisely the 
whole capital employed in industry in this 
country, and even if we could, we should need 
further to distinguish bonds, debentures, other 
fixed interest shares and preference shares from 
ordinary shares, since these groups move in 
different directions in times of change. Slore- 
over, a great amount of capital is employed by 
individuals and by private companies, and 


the values of these are not quoted on the Stock 
Exchange. 

The ideal method would seem to be to 
ascertain the value, at the average price in the 
base year, of the aggregate of the ordinary 
shares of every company whose shares are 
currently purchasable f and, by grouping 
them under the chief industrial headings, obtain 
an indication of the relative importance of 
each group. But adequate material for such 
an estimate is not readily available, and the 
labour involved is prohibitive. In view of this 
it was decided to assign weights to the groups 
from the Census of Production net output, as 
being the most relevant of available statistics 
to the purpose in hand, and to form the groups 
as described in the next paragraphs. 

{b) Within each industrial group companies 
were selected which are of good standing, have 
stable financial organisation, for which current 
quotations are available, which operate wholly 
or principally within the United Kingdom, and 
whose ordinary share capital is considerable — 
generally over £200,000. 

Within each group the companies are 
weighted according to the market value of the 
aggregate of their ordinary shares in the base 
year, and thus an index-number for the group is 
obtained. These index-numbers are weighted 
by the net output of the group to obtain the 
final index. The details are shown in Table XI, 
p. 16, below. 

The method is a compromise, but it is 
believed that it gives due importance alike to 
the fortunes of particular companies, and to 
the general changes of the capital values of 
industries. 

(5) In an index-number of commodity 
prices or of wages, after the item is chosen we 
have still to secure that we have adequate data 
for the market price of an unchanged grade of 
the commodity, or for the wages or earnings 
in an unchanged occupation. . So in the 
securities index we have to make sure that a 
real price is currently quoted, and to make 
allowance for all changes in the nature of the 
security, for rights, bonuses, amalgamations, 
etc. The work of obtaining comparable series 
needs considerable knowledge and care, and in 
this task we continue to enjoy the benefit of 
Mr. Kitchin's advice. 

(6) In commodity price index-numbers cer- 
tain theoretical advantages are put forward 
for the geometric mean, which do not apply 
to the conception of a security index, and its 
use can be discussed with reference to con- 
venience and accuracy only. 

* This is preferable to taking the nominal values, or the 
paid-up capital. 


The geometric mean is more convenient, 
because every quotation has to be expressed 
as a ratio, and, if this is done by logarithms, a 
single addition gives the mean, and the separate 
ratios need not be calculated. The saving of 
time, however, is not considerable if one is using 
a fixed base. On the other hand, for ' ‘ link rela- 
tives,’' which we discuss below, the geometric 
mean is so much simpler in consecutive calcula- 
tions that it should be used, unless there are 
strong reasons against it. A further general 
argument for it is that when it becomes necessary 
to adjust a quotation or to replace it by another, 
the use of the geometric mean facilitates the 
process. 

The great objection to the use of the 
geometric mean for a long-period index is that 
if a single quotation falls to zero, the mean 
falls to zero ; and, without going to this extreme, 
the influence of a fall is increased, while that of 
an increase is diminished, relatively to the 
arithmetic mean. 

Here are ten quotations, selected from a 
list of 20 securities, as the five highest and the 
five lowest in 1930 : February 1924 taken as 
100. 


Pive highest. 


Five lowes 

t. 

Security. 

1929 

July. 

1930 

March. 

1929 

July. 

1930 

March. 

Security. 

a 

266 

230 

66 

59 

... V 

b 

207 

188 

69 

49 

... w 

c 

182 

167 

64 

39 

... X 

d 

194 

163 

62 

37 

... y 

e 

166 

162 

27 

14 

... « 

Arithmetic Mean 

203’0 

182-0 

57-6 

39-6 



Geometric Mean ... 

200-4 

180-3 

54-7 

35-8 

— 

Excluding (a) or (z) 
Arithmetic Mean 

187-2 

170-0 

65-2 

46-0 


Geometric Mean 

186-6 

169-6 

65-2 

45-0 

' — ' 


The ten securities together. 

1929. 

1930. 

All. Aritlimetic Mean ......... 

130*3 

110-8 

Geometric Mean 

104-7 

80-3 

Excluding a only A. M i 

115-4 

97-6 

G. M. 1 

94-3 

71-4 

Excluding a and s A. M ‘ 

126-2 

108-0 

G. M 

110-4 

87-6 

Excluding z only A. M 

141-8 

121-6 

G. M 

121-6 

97-5 


It can be seen that the inclusion or exclusion 
of security z lowers or raises the geometric mean 
considerably. It has also a considerable effect on 
the difference between the arithmetic and the 
geometric means. The influence of security a 
is of a different character. 

The median, which has been proposed for 
commodity price index-numbers is too uncer- 
tain with a small number of entries for any 
fine measurements. 




The relative advantages of these means are, 
however, different when we use the method of 
“ link relatives,” and concentrate attention on 
the movement from one date to the next, with- 
out reference to any base year. 

Suppose the prices of three securities a, 6, c 
are as follows, at dates A, B, C, 



Percentages of prices at A. 

A. 

1 

B. 

0. 

a 

100 

150 

100 

6 

100 

50 

100 

c 

100 

75 

100 

Arithmetic Mean 

100 

91-7 

100 

Geometric Mean 

100 

82-6 

100 


Now start with the price of each at lOo at B. 



B. 

0 . 

a 

100 

66f 

b 

100 

200 

c 

100 

133^ 

Arithmetic Mean 

100 

1331 

Geometric Mean 

100 

121 


The link method applied to the arithmetic 
mean would give from A to C 

100 X X == 122*2. 

100 100 


This result is absurd as showing the move- 
ment from A to C. It is true that it gives the 
result to an investor who invested £ioo in each 
security at A, sold out for £275 at B, and 
invested £917 in each stock at B and sold out 
at C, but it has no other meaning. 

The geometric mean on the other hand 
would give from A to C 


82*6 121 

100 X X — - == 100, 

100 100 


a result in accordance with the facts. 

Because of the risk of such a paradox as is 
here shown by the arithmetic mean, the geo- 
metric mean is to be recommended when 
successive changes are observed over short 
periods. 

(7) The choice of the base year, at which 
each security is equated to 100, is quite in- 
different for comparison between any two years 
if the geometric mean is used, as has been 
illustrated by the case just given. 

For a longer period, when an arithmetic 
average is employed, the base is connected with 
the weighting, and by suitable adjustment of 
the weights any year can be chosen. In other 
index-numbers in the Bulletin, 1924 is taken 
as the base year, and it would be confusing to 
make any variation from this. The straight- 


forward way is to adjust the weights to the 
position in 1924, and put each security at 100 
at that date. 

(8) In discussions on commodity price 
index-numbers a good deal of attention is given 
to the questions whether dependence on a base 
year long past does not give a false tendency 
to the numbers, and whether {e.g.) a pre-war 
system of weighting is not misleading, and 
various methods are suggested for meeting 
these difficulties. In the case of security 
prices some of these problems do not arise, but 
others are accentuated. The main danger lies 
in the changing fortunes and relative importance 
of the particular stocks selected, and a secondary 
risk is in change in the relative importance 
of industries as a whole. The practical solution 
is to revise the choice every few years, and to 
weld the new series to the old in some opportun- 
ist manner. For short-run link relatives the 
change can be made more frequently and with 
less difficulty. 

(9) It is very difficult to assign on a basis 
of probability any measure of precision to an 
index-number, or other average, constructed 
as is the former or the new index of securities. 
In the assignment of ^¥eights to the industrial 
groups, on which in this case much depends, 
there is a non-measiirable element of arbitrari- 
ness. We can only try the results of various 
hypotheses, and expect that the true result is 
between the extremes and near to that arising 
from the hypothesis we think best. 

The index chosen, unless the wdiole basis 
is erroneous, is more accurate than that obtain- 
able by a purely random unweighted average, 
and it is therefore worth while to consider the 
latter, as supplying an upper limit to possible 
want of precision. 

The average of n things selected at random 
from a group whose coefficient of variation * 
is V, has for its coefficient of variation v i- y i 


: 20 V ^ V n ^ 

‘224 of V 

s=: 3*8 if V ~ 

50 

‘185 „ 

■ 3-2 

40 

*158 „ 

2'7 

60 

•129 „ 

2-2 . ■ ' „ 

80 

-112 

1-9 

100 

*100 „ 

1 - 7 ' ■ 


The gain in accuracy as the number of 
entries is increased is slow, and very little 
advantage comes, e,gy, from adding another 
20 entries when we already have So.,. 

The. computation', of the precision, by this 
: method is. tedious, and a. fair approximation, is 
obtained by the help of the geometric mean, 
which has often been already calculated for 
other purposes. 

* The coofficiont of variation is the stanfljird deviation ex- 
pressed as a percentage of iho arithmetic moan of the group. 

f This is the value found in some examples. 
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* Nominal. 


t Imperial Chemicals from July 1927. 
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133; and is greatly affected by the lowest three 
readings ; if these were excluded, the geometric 
mean would be raised to 167 and the arithmetic 
mean to 196. If the twenty are regarded as a 
random sample, the standard error of the 
arithmetic mean is as high as 17 per cent, of itself. 

If we work backward, as in the next 
column, '' reciprocal/' expressing the price in 
1913 as a percentage of that in 1924, we find 
the average loi; that is, on this basis, the 
average in 1913 was i per cent, higher than in 
1924, or (again taking the reciprocal) 1924 was 
at 99, I per cent, lower than 1913, instead of 
72 per cent, higher, as in the direct method. 
Evidently very much has depended on the right 
choice of the sample; the average is not 
independent of the formula used. 

The columns headed Link Relatives show 
the subsequent movements of the stocks. Thus 
Imperial Tobacco rose 18 per cent, during 1925, 
and a further 13 per cent, (on 118) in 1926; 
it then fell 14 per cent., rose 29 per cent, and 
fell 5 per cent. In all during the five years it 
rose 41 per cent.*^ Nobel's j rose rapidly for 
four years and fell 29 per cent, in the fifth. 
Armstrong's collapsed in 1926. 

The arithmetic averages of these columns 
show the gain or loss to an investor each year 
who invested equal sums in each stock at the 
beginning of the year and sold at the end. 
In 1925 he would have gained 1*4 per cent., in 
1926 lost 0‘2 per cent, and so on till in 1929 he 
lost 13*3 per cent. His cumulative gain or loss 
is shown at the bottom of the table (A. M.) ; 
at the end of the five years he would have 
gained 5*5 per cent . (Less, of course, the expenses 
of the transactions and apart from interest.) 

If, on the other hand, he had invested equal 
sums in each in December 1924, and not sold 
or bought, at the end of 1929 he would have 
gained 11*4 per cent, as shown in the last 
column. 

If, again, he had invested equal sums in 
each in 1913, he would have gained 72 per cent, 
by December 1924, while at the end of 1929 
(the investments still being undisturbed) the 
Bulletin index-number, 207, shows that his 
holdings appreciated 20 per cent, during the 
five years. 

Quite different views are thus obtained of 
the movement during the five years according 
to the hypothesis made. 

* 100 X MS xM3 X *86 X 1*29 X *95 14L 

t Imperial Chemicals from July 1927, 


The geometric mean, on the other hand, 
gives the same result for the five years in 
whatever way the start is made. The increase 
from 1913 to 1924 is 33 per cent. The subse- 
quent years (see line Geometric Mean ") show 
decreases of 0*9 and 3-8 per cent., increases of 
8-1 and 7*2 per cent and a decrease in 1929 of 
15*9 psi’ c^iit. These cumulate to a decrease of 
7*1 per cent, (giving the index 92-9) in the five 
years, and combined with the increase prior to 
1924 lead to + 23*6 per cent, over the sixteen 
years 1913-29. Over these sixteen years 
equal undisturbed investments show an in- 
crease of 107 per cent. 

The conclusion must be that since so much 
depends on the method adopted, with only 
these 20 securities the index-number is reliable 
only for short periods. 

In considering the reconstitution of the 
index-number, our first experiment was to 
revise the list of securities, increase their 
number to 28 so as to include Courtaiilds and 
other firms of recent importance, and two food 
distributive companies, and meanwhile to 
rectify the relative importance given to the 
different industries. The result was to reduce 
the increase shown from the average for 1924 
to July 1929 from 45 per cent., as given by the 
existing index, to 27 per cent. By a number 
of tests, it was found that this index was more 
satisfactory than the former; but it was 
evident that the basis was not wide enough to 
give reliable measurements over periods of 
stress or for any prolonged time, and it was 
decided to make a more comprehensive survey. 

The actual constitution of the new index is 
explained in the next section. Here we exam- 
ine the relationship of the movements of the 
84 securities (increased gradually to 92) which 
are included. 

The following Table shows to what extent 
the prices move in the same direction year by 
year. During the period of increase of the 
index-number, 53 stocks rose from 1924 to 
July 1925, and in the successive periods of 
twelve months, 54, 51 and 66. Between July 
1928 and July 1929 57 fell/ and again 59 fell 
between July and October 1929. The greatest 
uniformity was, as might be expected, from 
October 1929 to July 1930, when 81 out of 92 
fell. Over the whole period, however, from 
1924 to July 1930 a rise is recorded for 51 
securities and a fall for 33. 


TABLE IL 


DIRECTION OF CHANGES, 1924 TO JULY 1930. 


No. of Securities whose Price Rose or Fell in Certain Periods. 


From July 1927 


From July 1928 


General Index No. 


To July 
1925. 

To July 
1926, 

To July 
1927. 

To July 
1928. 

To July 
1929. 

To October 
1929. 

To July 
1930. 

r Rises 53 

49 

59 

65 

56 

56 

51 

(.Falls 30 * 

35 

25 

19 

28 

28 

33 

/ Rises 

54 

58 

61 

56 

56 

48 

t Falls 

30 

25 * 

23 

27 

28 

34 t 

f Rises 


51 

60 

55 

56 

43 

\ Falls 


31 t 

23 

28 * 

27 * 

39 t 

/Rises 



66 

52 

47 

34 

\ Fails 



21 

34 

38 t 

53 

/ Rises 




31 

32 

14 

IFalls 




57 t 

58 

76 

/ Rises 





29 

13 

IFalls 





59 

79 

/ Rises 






9 

‘ IFalls 






81 t 

1924 Av. 1 July 1925. 

July 1926. 

July 1927. 

July 1928. 

July 1929. 

Oct. 1929. 

July 1930. 

100 1 103 

113 

122 

139 

138 

135 

112 


* Also 1 unchanged, t 2 unchanged. J 4 unchanged. 

TABLE III. 

AVERAGES OF THE NEW SERIES OF PRICE RELATIVES. 



* The existing index-number based on 20 prices altered proportionately to give 100 in 1924. 
t Viz. the standard deviation of prices, 43, etc., above, divided by the square root of the number. 



1924. 

Quarterly 

Average 

July 

1925. 

July 

1926. 

July 

1927. 

July 

1928. 

July 

1939. 

July 

1930. 

Arithmetic Mean 

100 

114-9 

138-6 

161-5 

203-2 

209-8 

161-8 

Geometric Mean 

100 

109-2 

118-9 

130-5 

146-6 

141-7 

110-6 

Median 

100 

104 

107 

120 

144 

154 

131 

Weighted Arithmetic Mean (New Index) 

100 

103 

113 

122 

139 

138 

112 

Old index * 

1 100 ' 

107 

113 

126 

151 

1 145 

124 

Standard Deviation of Prices 



45 

113 

126 

214 

320 

226 

„ „ as per cent, 

of A. M, 


38 

82 

78 

105 

153 

136 

Standard Deviation of A.M. t 

— 

4-6 

12-3 

13-4 

22-4 

33-2 

25-4 


The absence of uniformity in the movements 
of the different securities thus indicated is 
measured by the fibres in Table II above. 
The standard deviation of the 84 (or 92) prices, 
expressed as a percentage of their arithmetic 
average, always with the quarterly average for 
the year 1924 expressed as 100, increased 


during the time of rising prices till it reached 
the very high figure 153 in July 1929; and 
then fell ; in other words, the dispersion of the 
prices increased more than proportionately 
when prices were rising, and decreased when 
they were falling. Some of the extreme cases 
are as follows ; 



Amalgamated Cotton Trust 
John Brown (Engineering) .. 

Borax 

Piatt Bros 


Gramophore 

Carreras Tobacco 

Leyland Motors 

Columbia Graphophones , 


July 1029 =100. 


Columbia Graphophones . 

Calico Printers 

British Celanese 

Gramophone 


Allsopp & Bass . 

Humber 

Guinness 

Leyland Motors 




This dispersion could be foretold from, and to 
some extent measured by, the difference in the 
movements of the arithmetic and geometric 
means and the medians. 

If we regarded these series merely as 
chance and equally important samples from the 
whole group of security prices, the standard 
deviation of the resulting average is as high as 
33 cent, in 1929. 

Under these circumstances a rational system 
of A¥eighting is necessary. It is interesting to 


observe that the number shown by the new 
index for July 1930 — viz. 112 — is quite near 
that which would have been obtained from our 
original 20 securities, each put at 100 in 1924, 
and is even nearer to that which the trial set of 
28 securities, named above, gives for the same 
date. 

The direction of the changes, as con- 
trasted with the amount, is the same year by 
year as measured by all the averages except that 
in 1926 some methods suggest a slight fall. 


A SENSITIVE INDEX. 

For observation of changes over short 
periods^ unweighted means are the most 
sensitive, and the geometric mean leads to 
consistent results whatever pair of dates is 
chosen for comparison, and is readily computed 
when the data are once arranged for the 
purpose. 

Some of the possible ways of computing 
link relatives give the series in Table IV, 

The first column shows the geometric average 
movement of the 92 securities included from the 
middle of one month to the middle of the next. 
The method of calculation can be indicated by a 
highly simplified case. Suppose four securities 
had respectively fallen 10 and risen 20, 8 and 
21 per cent., so that their prices relative to 100 
were 90, 120, 108 and 121. The product of 
these is the square of 108 x 10 x ii, that is, 
the fourth power of io8’995, which is therefore 
the geometric mean of the four. The entry in 
the table would be + 9 per cent. Actually, 
of course, the computation is performed by the 
use of logarithms. 

The movements shown by the arithmetic 
means and geometric means when both are 
weighted or both unweighted are fairly close, 
and in most months there is little difference 
between the weighted and unweighted G.M. If 
reference is made to the detailed Table on pp. 
16-17, it is seen that some companies have con- 
siderable weight and they may remain stationary 
while the others move, so that w^hat is really 
a general movement may be damped down or 
cancelled. Hence the unweighted mean is more 
sensitive to the general feeling of the Stock 
Exchange. 


LINK RELATIVES 


TABLE IV. 



•Month by M'ontli Chtingo. 

Per cent, of Previous Month. 

L(wel 

compared 

with 

Jan. 1029. 
Geometric 
Mean. 
ITn- 

weighled. 

Geometric Mean. 

Aril hni(‘ti(.‘ .Mean. 

Un- 

woigiited. 

# 

Weigtitei'l. 

Un- 

weighted. 

Weighted . 

1929. Jau. 








100 

Feb. 

- 1*0 

- 1*2 

- 4*1 

- 0-2 

99*0 

Marcli 

- 34 

- 3-5 

+ 0*2 

3*4 

95*5 

April 

0 

-- 0*2 

4 - 0*6 

- 0*1 

95*5 

May 

4 0-3 

4 ~ 0*5 

+ 3-0 

4 - 0*8 

95*8 

J ime 

„ 2-7 

- 2*6 

- 2*6 

- 2*1 

93*3 

July 

- 4>2 

- 4.4 

— 3*5 

2*2 

89*3 

Aug. 

+ 2*5 

+ 2-7 

4* 2*4 

+ 3*2 

89*5 

Sept. 

+ 1-1 

+ 0-5 

4 - 2*7 

4 - 0*8 

92*1 

Oct. 

- 5‘2 

- 6-5 

- 8*2 

- 5*9 

87*2 

Nov. 

- 11‘3 

_ 10-9 

- 17*9 

- 10-6 

774 

Dec. 

4 - 0'5 

- 1*2 

+ 4*0 

- 0*0 

77*7 

1930. Jan. 

+ 0*3 

I'S 

- 1*0 

4- 2*8 

78*0 

Feb. 

4-6 

^ 6*0 

- 2-6 

~ 4*0 

74*4 

March 

- 2*6 

- 3*6 

- 1*5 

3.0 

72*4 

April 

+ 6-5 

“i- 6*1 

4- 8‘9 

-K 4*1 

77-1 ■■■ 

May 

- 34 

4*6 

- 2*0 

~ Id 

74*4 

Juno 

_ 7.0 

^ 7.4 

- 8*9 

~ 5-9 

69*2 

July 

+ 0-6 

+ 1-1 

4- 0*5 

4 . 0-0 

69*6 

Aug. 

- 72 

- 9*1 

84 

- 5*8 

64*6 

Sept. 

+ 60 

+ 5*3 

4- 6-3 

4- 4-6 

69*6 

Oct. 

- 9*9 

~ 10*4 

~ 10*6 

- 6*4 

62*7 

Nov. 

-f- 2'8 

+ 2.9 

+ 3*0 

4 1*7 

64*5 

Dec. 

- 5*5 

- 6-0 

~ 7*5 

- 6*0 

60*8 


* Weigiited by groups only, 
t 'Weighted individually and by groups. 




A CUMULATIVE INVESTMENT INDEX 


The ordinary security index measures the 
change in the value of selected securities over 
a period in the same way that a commodity 
price index shows the change in cost of a 
selected budget of goods. But it is useful to 
measure not only the changed value of securities 
all bought at one date in the past, but also the 
eftectof price changes on successive investments. 

Thus we might suppose that in carrying out 
a systematic policy of saving, or accumulating 
a reserve, equal sums were invested every 
January and July for a succession of years, 
and, given index-numbers of the usual type, 
ask what was their aggregate value at a later 
date. The results of such investments might 
be set out as follows — 


Period. 

Investment. 

Index-number 
of Security 
Price. 

Value at beginiiing 
of 5tli Period. 

1 

£1,000 

-MOO 

X 110 = 1,100 

2 

1,000 

-M05 

X 110 = 1,048 

3 

1,000 

-M15 

Xll0= 957 

4 

1,000 

-M20 

X no = 1,091 

Total 

4.000 


4,196 

1 Average per 100 


104-9 


In this example values rise in three periods 
and fall in the fourth. Part of the investment 
has risen and part fallen, and in all there is an 
appreciation of 4*9 per cent, on the cost of 
investments. 

It is easy to form a table of this sort, starting 
at any one date, and to arrange it so that it can 
readily be used for any other initial date. The 
method is to replace the divisors in the above 
example by reciprocal multipliers : thus in 


the second line 1000 x -95 X i*io instead of 
1000 105 X no. 

The formula can be exhibited thus : — 

Let £A be invested at the beginning of each 
of n successive periods, when the index-numbers 
are n-i . . . while is the 

number at the end of the nih, period, and s stands 
for any intermediate period. 

The successive h!s are worth at the end of 
the time 


A. X ~T~ U-Qj A. X . ^2? • ♦ • A. X -7- 
The whole investment, A x is worth 


A X X 


” + “ 
UrtX Ct-t 


I 

a. 


+ 


^0 

Per £100 invested, the result is 


100 

n 


X Un X 


/I 


+ 


a, 


'M-l 


which may be written 


r 2 I 


100 \ 


\ 


The last figure of the following Table exhibits 
the result when equal sums are invested half 
yearly at eleven successive dates from January 
1925 to January 1930 and are valued in July 
1930 — ^viz. 91*0 per cent, of the total amount 
invested. The series in the column headed 
Cumulative Index '' shows the change in this 
ratio of market value to purchase price as the 
number of investments and the number of 
intervals increase from i to ii. The last value 
of i is n. 


CUMULATIVE INDEX OF OBDIKARY SHARES. 



Usual * 
Index 

at. 

Period 

t. 

Re- 

ciprocals 

100 -r at. 

Sum of Reciprocals = Cumulative Index 

5 = 1 

V V fi - £< V -c 

% i t ^ as 

s~0 

1925 Jan. 

no 

0 

•9091 






■ ■ 

July 

103 

1 

•9709 

‘9091 

X 

103 1 


93-6 

1926 Jan 

116 

2 

•8621 

1-8800 

X 

116 -f- 2 


109-0 

July 

115 

3 

•8850 

2-7421 

X 

113 3 

= 

103-2 

1927 Jan 

120 

4 

•8333 

3*6271 

X 

120 4 

=5 

108-8 

July 

122 

5 

•8197 

4-4604 

X 

122 -r 5 

z=s 

108-8 

1928 Jan. 

137 

6 

•7299 

5-2801 

X 

137 6 


120-6 

July 

139 

7 

•7194 

6‘OICO 

X 

139 - 7 

=s' 

119-3 

1929 Jan 

149 

8 

•6711 

6-7294 

X 

149-^ 8 

s= 

125-3 

July 

138 

9 

•7246 

7-4005 

X 

138-^ 9 

..■'ssa' 

113-5 

1930 Jan 

124 

10 

•8065 

8-1251 

X 

124 10 

s=s 

100-8 

J ulv 

112 

11 

— - 

8-9316 

X 

112 11 


91-0 


* The new index described on pp. 12-13 below. 


10 



Thus the value per £ioo invested up to date 
was £93-6 in July 1925 (£100 having fallen 6-4 
per cent.), £109-0 in January 1926 (the first 
£50 having risen in the ratio no ; 116 and the 
second in the ratio 103 : 116), and so on till 
after eleven investments, including January 
1930, the average value per £100 invested was 
£91-0 in July 1930, and the whole value if each 
investment was £100 became £91-0 x ii = 
£1,001. 

The same general method applied to Fixed 
Interest securities yields : — 


The accompanying diagram shows how the 
cumulative index damps down the trend of the 
usual index, but emphasises the fluctuations. 

To obtain the index in July 1930 starting 
from a different date, say January 1927, we 
have only to subtract the sum of the first four 
reciprocals (3-6271) from the sum of all (8-9316) 
and multiply the remainder (5-3045) by 112 -i-7, 
thus getting 84-9. 

This process applied to the above and to the 
fixed interest security indices below gives the 
following results : — 


FIXED INTEBEST SECUBITIES. 


CUMULATIVE INDEX. 



Usual Index 

Cumulative Index* 

1925. Jan 

100 

— 

July 

97-5 

97-5 

1926. Jan 

96-2 

97-8 

July 

96-1 

98-1 

1927. Jan 

97*5 

100-0 

July 

95-5 

97*9 

2928. Jan 

98-0 

100-8 

July 

98-8 

101-5 

1929. Jan 

100-5 

103-1 

July 

95-4 

97-5 

1930. Jan. 

94-9 

97-3 

July 

99-1 

101-8 


* First investment January 1925. 



In July 1930. ] 

In January 1929. | 


Ordinary 

Shares. 

Fixed Int. 
Securities. 

Ordinary 

Shares. 

Fixed Int. 
Securities. 

Sta7'ting at 
Jan. 1925 

91-0 

101-8 

125-3 

103*1 

July „ 

89-8 

102*1 

125-9 

103-4 

Jan. 1926 

87-8 

102-2 

110-4 

103-5 

July „ 

86-7 

102*1 

118*8 

103-4 

Jan. 1927 

84-9 

101-9 

115*6 

103-1 

July „ 

83-5 

102-0 

113*2 

103-2 

Jan. 1928 

81-8 

101-6 

107*9 

102-1 

July „ 

81-8 

101-8 

107*2 

101-7 

Jan. 1929 

82-2 

102-3 

— 

— 

Jnly „ 

85-7 

104-1 

— 

— 

Jan, 1930 

90-3 

104-4 

— 

— 



The relation of the changes between ordinary 
and Fixed Interest securities treated cumula- 
tively depends both on the starting and the 
finishing dates. 

The preceding tables relate to half-yearly 
investments. The next one results from more 
detailed calculations, and shows the value in 
each month of 1930 of a series of monthly 
investments, beginning in January of each of 
the years 1925 to 1930. 

TABLE V. 

CUMULATIVE INDEX NUMBERS 
showing market values of a aeries of monthly investmonfcs in 
industrials as peroentago of total purcliase price* 


Date of 

Date of mitia! luTeatment. 


Valuation ■ 
of Total 
Holding. 

January 

1925. 

January 

1926. 

January 

1927. 

January 
■192.8. , 

January 

1929.' 

January 

1930. 

1930. 

Jan. . . . 

100 

96 

93 

' '89' 

90 


Feb., ... 1 

96 

93 

90 

■ 86-' 

'87 

96 

March,,, ! 

93 

90 

87 

84. 

86 

96 

April ... 
May ... 

97 

96 

94 

93 

, 90 

90 .. i 

87 

87 ■ 

■ 89 
: 89 

100 

99 

, June ... 

91 

88 

85: 

82, 

1 '■ 

j 94' 

July ... 

91 

88 

85 

83 

,86 . 

95 

Aug. ... 

86 

84 

81 

79 

82 

90 

Sept. ... 

89 

87 

84 

:■ ■ 83 

86 

95 

Oct. ... 

84 

82 

79 

78 

81 

90 

Nov. ... 

86 

84 

81 

80 

S3 

92 

Doc. ... 

81 

79 

77 

76 

79 

88 


II 




in.— THE NEW INDEX-NUMBER 


The new index-number of security prices is 
based on the quotation of ordinary shares * of 
92 industrial companies operating wholly or 
principally in the United Kingdom, being 
shares dealt in on the London market and 
quoted regularly in the press. The basis of 
the selection was industrial importance, good 
standing and stable financial organisation. In 
fact, nearly all companies of really considerable 
financial importance for which quotations are 
readily obtainable have been included. In the 
separate industrial groups, however, the capital 
of the companies included does not form a 
constant percentage of the total capital em- 
ployed in those groups, owing to the existence 
of private enterprises or large numbers of small 
firms, or to the fact that shares relating to 
certain industries are more commonly dealt 
in on other markets than the London. 

After examination of the movements of 
prices it was decided to exclude Banks and 
Railways, on theground that the course followed 
by their shares was out of the common run, 
and, in addition, that any reasonable allowance 
for the great amount of capital in railways gave 
them too much preponderance. The list of 
companies is given in Table XI, p. 16. 

* Deferred Ordinary shares in a few eases marked on the 
Table, p. 16. 


EFFECTS OF 


The companies are arranged in fourteen 
main groups. To the groups as aggregates, 
weights are assigned in proportion to the net 
output of the industries included in each, as 
estimated in the Census of Production of 1924. •]• 
Within each group weights are assigned to the 
companies in proportion to the total value of 
the particular shares at the average of the four 
mid-quarterly market quotations in 1924. 
These weights are shown in Table XI, p. 16, 
The movements for the principal groups are 
shown graphically on p. 18. 

Series are computed month by month for 
each company, the average of the quarterly 
values in 1924 being equated to 100. For eleven 
companies for which quotations are not avail- 
able as early as 1924, the quotation first avail- 
able was equated to the then index-number of 
the group to which the company was assigned, 
and the weights within the group were re-dis- 
tributed so as to keep the total group-weight 
unchanged. 

When the price of a security is affected by 
bonus issues, or rights whose effect is as great 
as 5 per cent., the serial number is proportion- 
ately reduced. 

The weights having been assigned and the 

t special consideration was given to Distribution, etc. 

E VI. 

EMS OF WEIGHTS. 


Seventy -two securities (preliminary selection). 


Weights. 

All. 

Excluding Three 
Co.’s ^ only. 

Excluding 
Eailways only. 

Excluding 
Bailways aiid 
Three Co.’s.*' 

Excluding Banks, 
Bailways and 
Three Co.’s.* 


October 1929, when 1924 is taken as 100 for each security. 

Ordinary Capital 

127 

Ill 

155 

132 

136 

Total Share Capital 

111 

98 

164 

136 

— 

Census of Production 

153 

133 

177 

151 

— 

Unweighted 

173 

141 

179 

146 

— 


March 1930, when 1924 is taken as 100 for each security. i 

Ordinary Capital 

110 

101 

132 

118 

121 

Total Share Capital 

97 

89 

138 

121 

— 

Census of Production 

132 

115 

151 

130 

— ■ 

Unweighted 

150 

123 

155 

146 

— 


March 1930, when October 1929 is taken as 100 for each security. 1 

Ordinary Capital 

86-7 

90*6 

85-2 

89-6 

88-5 

Total Snare Capital 1 

87-8 

91-4 

84*5 

89-2 

■ . — , 

Census of Production 

85-8 

86*6 

84-8 

85-8 

" — - 

Unweighted 

86-7 

86-8 

86*5 

86*5 

■ ' ■■ . V'. 





1924. 

1 Average 

i 1929. 

i October 

1930. 

March 

Railways 

1 100 1 

64 

61 

Banks 

1 100 

103 

102 

Leyland Motors 

1 100 

1,586 ' 

1,643 

Celanese 

100 

312 

164 

Gramophone ... 

100 

743 

478 



series rectified, the weighted arithmetic average 
is taken, the average for 1924 being 100. 

Before adopting the method just described, 
some experiments in weighting were made 
when the details for 72 companies, including 
Railways and Banks had been tabulated. 

The systems of weights tested for the 
industrial groups were : — 



Ordinary 

Capital. 

(Nominal.) 

Total 

Share 

Capital. 

(Nominal.) 

Census of 
Production. 
Net 

Output. 

Iron, Steel, Engineering, Coal 

9 

6 

) 

Motor Cars 


i 

[ 22 

Electrical Equipment 

1 

1 

1 

Textiles and Clothing , 

Food Production and Distri- 

9 

6 

12 

bution 

12 

9 

10 

Paper 

1 


4 

Timber and Building 

2 

1 

7 

Public Utility 

6 1 

5 

10 

Chemicals 

9| 

7 

3 

Shipping 

3 

2 

2 

Stores 

1 

2 

1 

Miscellaneous 

6 

5 

3 

Banks 

9 

4 

6 

Railways 

31 

53 

20 

Total 

100 

100 

100 


A study of Table VI shows that by different 
systems of weights and modifications of the 
list of shares it is possible to get a range of 
index-numbers from 98 (all companies but 
three, total share capital weights) to 179 
(unweighted, excluding railways) for October, 
1929. When railways, with their enormous 
total share capital, and three companies whose 
changes were exceptional, are excluded, the 
range is reduced to 132 to 151. Our former 
index-number gave 140, and our new index- 
number, which is weighted on a combination 
of ordinary capital and the Census of Produc- 
tion, gives 134 at this date. 

Over the shorter period, October 1929 to 
March 1930, the various systems give a much 
smaller dispersion, but the fall still varies from 
15 J per cent, (total share capital, excluding 
railways) to 8*6 per cent, (total share capital, 
excluding three companies only). Our new 
and old index-numbers make the fall 14 per 
cent, and 12 per cent, respectively. 

It is evident that great care has been 
necessary to choose the best system of weight- 
ing to measure the advance in security prices 
from 1924 to 1929. 

The detail and results of the new compila- 
tion are shown in tables and diagrams on pp. 

14-18.':' 

The index for Fixed Interest securities has 
been modified by replacing 3-I per cent. L.C.C., 
Met. Water Board B and 3 per cent. Local 
Loans by 3 per cent. L.C.C., 4 per cent. L.M.S. 


Debentures and 3I per cent. Conversion Loan; 
4 per cent. Funding Loan is retained. The 
differences are insignificant in most months. 


tab:le v:ii. 

NEW INDEX OF FIXED INTEREST STOCKS. 
(Mid-monthly figures.) 1924 average as 100. 



Index 

of 

Price. 

Index 

of 

Yield. 


Index 

of 

Price. 

Index 

of 

Yield. 

1925 

Jan. 

100-6 

99-4 

1928 

J an. 

98-6 

101-5 

Feb. 

100-7 

99-5 

Feb. 

98-1 

101-9 

March 

99-6 

100-4 

March 

99-2 

100-9 

April 

99-5 

100-5 

April 

100-9 

99-1 

May 

99-4 

100-6 

May 

100-3 

99-7 

June 

96-7 

103-4 

Juno 

100-0 

100-0 

July 

98-1 

101-9 

July 

994 

100-7 

Aug. 

99-6 

100-4 

Aug. 

98-7 

101*4 

Sept. 

96-2 

104-2 

Sept. 

98-5 

101-5 

Oct. 

95-9 

104-5 

Oct. 

98-2 

101-8 

Nov. 

96-8 

103-4 

Nov. 

98-7 

101-4 

Dec. 

96-2 

103-9 

Dec. 

100-1 

99*9 

1926 

Jan. 

96-8 

103-2 

1929 

Jan. 

101-1 

98-9 

Feb. 

97-2 

102-9 

Feb. 

98-2 

101-9 

March 

96-4 

103*8 

March 

97-1 

102-9 

April 

96-0 

104-1 

April 

97-9 

102-3 

May 

97-2 

102-9 

May 

97-2 1 

102-9 

June 

97-7 

102-4 

Juno 

97-3 

103-5 

July 

96-7 

103-4 

July 

96-0 ' 

104-0 

Aug. 

96-4 

103-8 

Aug. 

94-2 

106-2 

Sept. 

95-6 

104*6 

^ Sept. 

93-5 

107-0 

Oct. 

95-2 

105-1 

I Oct. 

93-9 

106-5 

Nov. 

95-3 

104-8 

Nov. 

94-1 

106-3 

Dec. 

95-9 

104-3 

'Dec. 

94-5 

105-8 

1927 

Jan. 

98-1 

101-9 ^ 

1930 

Jan. 

95-5 

104-7 

Feb. 

96-7 

102-8 

Feb. 

96-1 

104-2 

March 

96*3 

103-9 

IMarch 

98-1 

102-0 

April 

96-2 

103-8 

April 

100-3 

99-7 

May 

97-1 

103-1 

May 

98-4 

101*7 

Jime 

96-5 

103-6 

June 

97-7 

102-4 

July 

96-1 

104-1 

July 

99-7 

100-4 

Aug. 

96-8 

103-3 

Aug. 

99-2 

100-9 

Sept. 

96-9 

103-2 

Sept. 

99*7 

100-4 

Oct. 

97-2 

102*8 

Oct. 

101-3 

98-7 

Nov. 

96-9 

103-2 

Nov. 

103-9 

96-3 

Dec. 

97-8 

102-3 

Dee, 

103*3 

96-9 


TABLE VIII. 

THE NEW INDEX OF SECU:RITY PRICES. 
ORDINARY SHARES. 1924== 100. 


(Mid-monthly lig.nres.) 



1025. 

I02f{. 

1927. 

1928, 

1929. 

'1,930. 

Jan. 

110 

116 

120 

137 

, 149 

124 

Feb 

108 

114 

119 

156 

148 

119 

March 

108 

113 

119 

141 

145 

116 

April 

107 

111 

119 

143 

145 

120 

May 

106 

113 

122 

148 

144 

119 

Juno ............ 

106 

115 

122 

143 

■ 141 

112 : 

July 

103 

113 

122 

139 

158 

112 ^ 

August ......... 

108 

114 

124 

140 

142 

106 


103 

116 

126 i 

143 : 

144 

110 


112 

116 

151 

146 ■■ 

135 

103 

Nov. 

116 

IT? 

131 

143 ■ 

121 

105 

Dec. 

113 

116 

131 

139 

121 

, 99 

Average 

Averages for old 

109 

115 

124; 

142 

„ 139. 

112 

index * 

111 

114 

124 

146 

j 145 

121 


* Redncod proportionately to make the mid-quarterly 
average for 1924 equal to lOO. 


13 





TABLE IX. 

INDEX-NUMBERS OF SECURITY PRICES (ORDINARY SHARES). 1913 100. 


(Mid-monthly figures.) 


1 Old Index. 

New Index, with 1924 equated to 163. 

1 1 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930, 

Jan 

154 

214 

125 

112 

155 

155 

179 

189 

196 

223 

243 

202 

Feb 

156 

205 

115 

118 

156 

164 

176 

186 

194 

222 

241 

194 

March 

155 

199 

119 

119 

160 

158 

176 

184 

194 

230 

233 

189 

April 

155 

189 

123 

130 

165 

159 

174 

181 

194 

233 

233 

196 

May 

166 

175 

121 

133 

167 

158 

173 

184 

199 

241 

235 

194 

June 

165 

162 

122 

133 

169 

156 

173 

187 

199 

233 

230 

183 

Jnly 

165 

160 

117 

136 

161 

155 

168 

184 

199 

227 

225 

183 

Aug 

173 

152 

118 

138 

162 

158 

176 

186 

202 

228 

232 

173 

Sept 

170 

155 

113 

136 

166 

158 

178 

189 

205 

233 

235 

179 

Oct, 

183 

156 

103 

139 

165 

160 

183 

189 

214 

238 

220 

168 

Nov 

187 

138 

105 

144 

164 

172 

189 

191 

214 

233 

197 

171 

Dec. 

194 

129 

111 

150 

156 

172 

184 

189 

214 

227 

197 

161 

Average 

169 

170 

116 

132 

162 

160 

177 

187 

202 

231 

227 

183 


DIAGRAM A. COMPARISON OF THE NEW AND OLD INDEX NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL 










TABLE X. 

NEW INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL SHARE PRICES. 


(Mid-monthly figures.) Per cent, of 1924 average. 



Iron, Steel 
and Coal. 

Motor Oars. 

Electrical 

Equipment. 

Textiles and 
Olotliing. 

ii 

pH s9 
reP 

Si 

Drink. 

Tobacco. 

Newspapers. 

Building 

Materials. 

Gfas and 
Electricity. 

Chemicals, 

etc. 

other 

Industries. 

Drapery, 
Stores, etc. 

Shipping, 

etc. 

(J 

gd 

Wei£?lits. 

238 

32 

16 

168 

86 

38 

11 

16 

76 

13 

^>7 

L>r 

J6S 

54 

1000 

1925. 

J an 

104 

122 

117 

112 

105 

120 

119 

118 

109 

106 

109 

113 

112 

105 

110 


Feb 

99 

124 

114 

109 

105 

130 

123 

118 

lOS 

105 

109 

118 

111 

104 

108 


March 

94 

120 

120 

113 

105 

131 

125 

118 

109 

105 

109 

119 

114 

96 

108 


April 

90 

123 

123 

112 

106 

141 

130 

121 

no 

99 

109 

130 

113 

98 

107 


May 

85 

127 

128 

112 

103 

151 

129 

119 

no 

96 

104 

135 

113 

94 

106 


June 

86 

128 

127 

111 

105 

149 

138 

115 

116 

97 

102 

141 

109 

92 

106 


Jtily 

80 

129 

120 

106 

106 

149 

135 

107 

no 

99 

100 

150 

109 

87 

108 


Aug 

86 

13i$ 

131 

112 

108 

155 

142 

no 

lie 

94 

100 

162 

112 

92 

108 


Sept 

82 

152 

137 

111 

no 

151 

139 

115 

122 

93 

100 

181 

114 

90 

109 


Oct 

85 

157 

138 

123 

no 

163 

143 

in 

125 

94 

101 

182 

113 

89 

112 


Nov 

89 

164 

151 

124 

no 

174 

144 

124 

130 

98 

102 

184 

117 

91 

116 


Dec 

84 

163 

143 

118 

109 

167 

147 

120 

126 

99 

99 

194 

118 

87 

113 

1926. 

Jan 

90 

175 

149 

118 

no 

167 

145 

117 

132 

101 

102 

195 

123 

90 

116 


Fob 

86 

170 

157 

112 

109 

161 

145 

121 

127 

97 

98 

184 

128 

86 

114 


March 

83 

173 

156 

111 

106 

158 

141 

122 

135 

94 

97 

184 

128 

84 

113 


April 

80 

172 

148 

108 

100 

162 

140 

126 

135 

93 

92 

184 

125 

83 

111 


May 

83 

176 

158 

112 

102 

166 

143 

124 

137 

93 

101 

197 

123 

83 

113 


June 

82 

183 

164 

110 

103 

167 

164 

129 

140 

97 

97 

211 

126 

89 

115 


July 

82 

182 

165 

105 

100 

163 

162 

121 

141 

97 

95 

215 

126 

88 

113 


Aug 

86 

184 

164 

106 

98 

153 

161 

128 

141 

96 

102 

206 

126 

87 

114 


Sep”t 

90 

195 

174 

105 

99 

145 

164 

138 

146 

97 

100 

210 

127 

94 

116 


Oct 

90 

197 

168 

103 

97 

146 

167 

134 

139 

100 

98 

207 

131 

92 

116 


Nov 

96 

204 

162 

104 

96 

144 

167 

139 

136 

98 

101 

213 

131 

94 

117 


Dec 

90 

214 

174 

102 

97 

140 

169 

164 

130 

99 

99 

212 

134 

91 

116 

1927. 

Jan 

94 

217 

175 

104 

97 

143 

169 

175 

133 

101 

105 

212 

140 

95 

120 

Feb 

92 

219 

177 

100 

96 

137 

159 

186 

128 

102 

104 

212 

143 

98 

119 


March 

91 

224 

175 

104 

97 

137 

155 

186 

136 

102 

106 

223 

138 

94 

119 


April 

92 

229 

172 

101 

97 

137 

153 

185 

134 

103 

107 

238 

137 

96 

119 


May 

93 

235 

171 

104 

100 

141 

149 

181 

138 

104 

116 

259 

139 

103 

122 


June 

89 

239 

173 

104 

98 

131 

146 

190 

136 

104 

127 

266 

137 

105 

122 


July ...... 

87 

252 

169 

103 

99 

139 

150 

200 

140 

104 

134 

284 

137 

102 

122 


Aug. 

89 

255 

172 

104 

101 

135 

151 

217 

145 

103 

134 

291 

136 

103 

124 


Sept 

92 

266 

182 

106 

103 

130 

155 

225 

147 

104 

138 

279 

139 

101 

126 


Oct 

93 

292 

190 

114 

105 

132 

147 

237 

155 

106 

149 

306 

144 

98 

181 


Nov 

94 

294 

189 

113 

108 

134 

145 

236 

148 

106 

146 

307 

143 

101 

131 


Dec 

90 

291 

189 

115 

106 

131 

149 

260 

143 

106 

149 

314 

144 

101 

181 

1928 

Jan 

97 

316 

190 

116 

109 

141 

149 

269 

153 

108 

151 

346 

150 

98 

137 

Feb 

95 

296 

199 

114 

108 

143 

154 

279 

151 

114 

143 

348 

150 

101 

136 


March 

96 

335 

198 

126 

109 

139 

157 

274 

163 

116 

143 

388 

146 

99 

141 


April 

100 

338 

203 

129 

112 

141 

168 

294 

161 

120 

164 

376 

142 

108 

143 


May 

102 

349 

210 

133 

121 

144 

172 

299 

165 

123 

180 

396 

149 

111 

148 


June 

97 

332 

209 

126 

116 

141 

170 

274 

168 

121 

175 

363 : 

146 

107 

143 


July 

93 

338 

207 

120 

117 

138 

171 

238 

165 

123 

175 

348 

144 

103 

139 


Aus. 

93 

344 

203 

120 

121 

142 

172 

264 

158 

121 

181 

371 

142 

105 

140 


Sept 

96 

356 

207 

120 

120 

142 

176 

245 

169 

125 

190 

387 

144 

108 

143 


Oct 

98 

366 

213 

119 

125 

145 

186 

245 

176 

125 

187 

408 

144 

109 

146 


Nov. ...... 

93 

347 

213 

116 

121 

139 

189 

239 

175 

123 

180 

414 

143 

no 

1 143 


Dec, 

88 

326 

209 

113 

124 

135 

191 

218 

176 

123 

176 

398 

142 

109 

1 139 

1929 

(. Jan 

97 

356 

244 

122 

120 

142 

188 

264 

182 

128 

191 

448 

148 

116 

149 

Feb 

95 

349 

261 

116 

125 

139 

190 

243 

192 

130 

197 

414 

153 

115 

148 


March 

93 

347 

242 

110 

118 

131 

175 

256 

177 

127 

190 

430 

146 

114 

143 


April 

93 

367 

251 

113 

120 

133 

177 

262 

175 

127 

177 

415 

144 

108 

143 


May 

93 

380 

241 

114 

128 

141 

182 

249 

179 

131 

166 

407 

143 

106 

144 


J une 

90 

362 

242 

112 

129 

139 

179 

236 

178 

134 

165 

376 

143 

104 

141 


.Tnlv 

87 

342 

245 

107 

129 

134 

172 

208 

181 

132 

154 

582 

142 

98 

138 


u ux^y 

Alifr . . 

88 

372 

257 

111 

139 

136 

178 

221 

182 

129 

160 

372 

148 

103 

142 


#...*» 

StApt . . . 

90 

388 

254 

106 

146 

139 

176 

220 

181 

130 

157 

376 

150 

101 

144 


Ocfi, 

85 

367 

241 

103 

130 

137 

178 

207 

173 

126 

147 

321 

143 

94 

135 


TsTaxt , , I , 

Y-j 

317 

213 

96 

109 

130 

165 

178 

159 

118 

128 

247 

128 

87 

121 


Dec. ...... 

78 

325 

219 

95 

105 

134 

175 

179 

153 

118 

128 

244 

129 

95 

121 

1930. Jan 

80 

77 

363 

353 

221 

218 

96 

90 

105 

99 

140 

137 

175 

165 

199 

164 

158 

154 

121 

122 

131 

125 

245 

239 

132 

133 

89 

84 

124 

119 


March 

April ...... 

May 

June 

75 

77 

73 

69 

324 

366 

358 

337 

218 

240 

235 

226 

87 

93 

86 

82 

95 

105 

100 

91 

138 

143 

149 

141 

165 

174 

173 

165 

164 

165 
151 
163 

150 

160 

158 

152 

118 

125 

126 
124 

125 

126 
120 
109 

234 

251 

252 
206 

125 

129 

129 

119 

82 

88 

82 

78 

116 

120 

119 

112 


July 

Aug 

Sept 

72 

69 

72 

67 

347 

320 

344 

312 

225 

217 

218 
208 

82 

77 

81 

76 

92 

85 

88 

83 

148 

144 

142 

157 

171 

167 

168 
153 

141 

129 

139 

114 

155 
151 

156 
147 

125 

124 

125 
125 

111 

91 

108 

97 

200 

171 

189 

160 

112 

107 

no 

107 

79 

77 

78 
74 

112 

106 

110 

103 



66 

316 

215 

82 

84 

143 

160 

124 

144 

130 

100 

172 

1X0 

72 

105 


Dec. ...... 

62 

287 

207 

75 

78 

140 

152 

119 

130 

129 

1 

90 

156 

103 

69 

99 


TABLE XI. 


LIST OP SECURITIES IN NEW INDEX. 


Ordinary Shares unless otherwise stated. ’ 

Approx. Value 
of Shares in 
1924. 

Weight 

assigned. 

Quotation as % of 

1924 Average., 


mn. 


July 1929 

July 1930 

I. Iron, Steel, Coal, etc. : 



42 


1. Amalgamated Anthracites 

2-0 

7 

22 

2. Babcock and Wilcox 

11-5 

40 

132 

116 

3. British Aluminium 

1-3 

5 

191 

160 

4. Consett Iron 

3*9 

13 

46 

30 

5. Dorman Long 

4-1 

14 

68 

32 

6 . Guest Keen 

11-8 

41 

99 

95 

7. John Brown & Co 

2-0 

7 

31 

21 

8 . Piatt Bros 

3-0 

10 

36 

17 

9. Powell Duf£r 3 m Coal 

5*8 

20 

47 

25 

10. South Durham Steel 

1-0 

5 

78 

38 

11. Stewarts & Lloyds (Did.) 

9*1 

31 

59 

52 

12. Vickers 

6*9 

24 

79 

67 

13. William Cory & Son 

6-7 

23 

135 

120 



238 



II, Motor Cars : 



280 


1 . Austin Motors 

0-3 

2 

297 

2 . Dennis Bros 

0-8 

7 

449 

365 

3. Humber, Ltd 

0-4 

3-5 

61 

70 

4, Leyland Motors 

0-2 

2 

1,428 

2,035 

5. Rolls Royce 

1-1 

10 

171 

159 

6 . T. Tilling, Ltd 

0-8 

7 

360 

521 



32 



Ill, Electrical Equipment : 



231 


1 . Callender’s Cable 

1-3 

3-5 

210 

2, Ever Ready Co. 

— 

1-5 

197 

167 

3. General Electric Co., Ltd 

2*1 

5-5 

275 

257 

4. Henley’s Telegraph 

1*7 

4-5 

247 

228 

5. Johnson & Phillips 

0-5 

1-3 

168 

175 



16 



IV. Textiles and Clothing : 





1 . Bleachers Association 

6-4 

13 

87 

49 

2. Bradford Dyers 

4.7 

9 

58 

32 

3. Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust 

2-3 

4.5 

13 

6 

4 . Calico Printers 

3-6 

7 

67 

25 

5. J. & P. Coats 

46-0 

92 

109 

97 

6 . English Sewing Cotton 

5-4 

11 

92 

65 

7. Fine Cotton Spinners 

9-1 

18 

81 

54 

8 . British Celanese 

0*9 

0-2 t 

359 

159 

9. Courtaulds 

34-9 

13 t 

240 

155 



168 



V. Food Production and Distribution : 





1 . Aerated Bread Co. 

1*3 

5 

90 

66 

2. Bovril(Dfd.) 

1-5 

6 

113 

109 

3. Crosse & Blackwell 

0*4 

2 

132 

77 

4. Home & Colonial Stores 

1*6 

7 

191 

171 

6 . J. Lyons & Co 

1-9 

8 

! 139 

134 

6 . Maypole Dairy (Dfd.) 

0-9 

4 

104 

109 

7. Spiers & Pond 

1 -X 

4 

93 

78 

8 . Spillers 

2*5 

10 . 

75 

56 

9. Tate «& Lyle 

1*3 

5' ■ ■ 

95 

93 

10. Unilever / Lever Bros jDfd.) 

} 4'8 

20 { 

1121 

2981 

138 

11 . United Dairies 

3-8 

15 i 

98 

91 



86 I 



VI. Drink : 





I. Allsopps 

0-2 

0-1 

200 

208 

2 . Bass 

4-1 

3 ; 

165 

171 

3. Bonskins 

0-3 

0-2 

310 

246 

4. Courage 

1-9 

1-4 

180 

187 

5. Guinness 

32-4 

24 

101 

123 

6 . Watney (Units) 

3.4 

3 ■ 

274 

302 

7. Distillers 

8-0 

6 

177 

159 



38 



VII, Tobacco : 





1 . Carreras (“ B ”) 

1*9 

0-1 

988 

757 

2 , Godfrey Phillips 

1*6 

0-1 

256 

217 

3. Imperial Tobacco 

114-8 

11-3 

157 

161 



11 




i6 



LIST OF SECURITIES IN NEW INDEX— (coni.) 


Ordinary Shares unless otherwise stated. 

upprox. Value 
of Shares in 
1924. 

£Mn. 

Weight 

assigned. 

Quotation as % of 

1924 Average, 


July 1929 

July 1930 1 

Vlll, Newspapers : 

1 . Associated Newspapers (Did.) 

2 . Daily Mail Trust 

8*1 

14 

2 

213 

171’*' 

147 

104* 1 


16 

IX. Building Materials : 

1. Assoc. Portland Cement 

2. British Portland Cement 

3. CrittalFs Manufacturing 

4. London Brick Co 

5. Wallpaper Manufacturers (Dfd.) 

1*8 

1*7 

1-9 

17 

16-5 

19 

5 

18 

174 

217 

98 ’** 

245 

147 1 

187 1 

56* I 

165 * 

235 



76 



X. Qas and Blectricity Supply : 




1 

1. Gas Light & Coke 

15*3 

22 

105 

104 1 

2. South Met. Gas Co 

6-6 

10 

105 

105 1 

3. County of London Electric 

5-1 

45 

275 

240 

4. Metropolitan Electric Supply 

1*7 

2’5 

204 

189 1 

5. Midland Counties Electric 



1-5 

160 * 

132 * 1 

6. Neweastle-on-Tyne Electric Supplies 


3 

134^ 

112 * j 



43 



XI. Chemicals : 




1 

1. Borax Consolidated (Dfd.) 

24 

2 

33 

24 1 

2. British Match CoriDn. (Bryant & May) 

2-3 

2 

154 

131 1 

_ • 1 -1 r Brunner Mond\ 

3. Imperial Chemicals j 

20*7 

20 

165 

108 j 

4. International Paint, etc 

0’3 

0*3 

233 

208 1 

5. Pinchin Johnson 

— 

1-5 

166* 

148* 1 

6. Salt Union 

0-9 

1 

167 

140 1 



27 



XII, Other Industries : 




1 

1. Cables & Wireless (Marconi) 

46 

8 

229 

158 1 

2. Columbia Graphophone 

0-5 

1 

2,655 

737 1 

3. Gramophone Co 

1-9 

3 

940 

395 1 

4. Gaumont British Picture Corpn 

— 

45 

225 * 

145 * 1 

5. Dunlop Rubber 

64 

10*5 

201 

147 1 



27 



XIII. Drapery, Stores, etc. : 



113 

101 1 

1. J. Barker 

3-1 

19-5 

2. Boots Pure Drug 

5-8 

36'5 

181 

138 1 

3. Debenham Securities 

— 

26 

87 * 

58* 1 

4. Gamage 

04 

2-5 

86 

69 I 

5. Gordon Hotels 

04 

2-5 

94 

100 1 

6. Harrods 

3-9 

24*5 

188 

149 1 

7. Maple 

3-1 

19-5 

133 

91 1 

8. Marks Sz, Spencer 

— 

28 

155* 

138 * 1 

9. Whiteleys 

1-5 

9’5 

101 

74 j 

XIV. Shipping, etc. : 

1. Cunard 

2. Furness Withy 

3. Pacific & Orient (Units) 

4. R.M.S.P. 

5. Imperial Airways 

Total weight 


168 



4*3 

6-5 

10-7 

46 

9 

13 

22 

9 

1 

124 

119 

91 

48 

1 182* 

103 1 

102 1 

75 

24 1 

154* 1 


54 

1,000 

il 

1 1 


* Estimated on artificial base. 1924 value not available. 

*1' Reduced, to give silk only its due relative importance in group. 
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THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


I.— THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. 


T he world's rubber industry of to-day 
was born with the present century, but 
it can hardly be said to have left the 
cradle before igio. Commercial planting of 
rubber in the Middle East began about 1898, 
and in 1905 a quantity of some 150 tons of 
rubber was pi^oduced. The world's rubber 
supply, obtained by the collection of the wild 
product in the Amazon valley and in Africa, 
amounted to about 55,000 tons in 1901, and 
reached a peak of 83,000 * tons in 1910, by 
which time the plantation production was 
11,000 tons. In 1906 plantation cr^pe sold for 
6s. per lb., and planting started in earnest, not 
only under the stimulus of such a price and the 
rapidly increasing production of motor vehicles, 
but aided also by the facts that the coffee in- 
dustry in Ceylon had been virtually annihilated 
by disease, while in general the older plantation 
industries were in a state of temporary over- 
production with its accompaniment of reduced 
profits. Between 1906 and 1910 it is estimated 
that nearly i million acres were planted with 
rubber, but none of this acreage was, of course, 
in bearing at the time of the great rubber boom 
when the price touched 12s. ()d., and averaged 
8s. gi. for the whole of 1910. The profits at 
these prices were reaped by the wild rubber col- 
lectors, and by the very few early plantations 
with their output of 11,000 tons; also, of course, 
by speculators, though many of them lost 
heavily in the end. But capital was poured 
into the plantation industry to an extent which 
at the time seemed perfectly preposterous and 
extremely dangerous to all concerned, though 
subsequent history makes it doubtful whether 
such fears and condemnations were really 
i ustified. At first sight it may appear curious 
that the early development of the rubber plan- 

* Tlio figures make no allowance for moisture and other 
impurities, and the dry rubber eq^^i valent was probably at least 
-0 per cent less. 


tation industry should have been so exclusively 
a British affair. The United States was already, 
in 1910, consuming one half of the world's pro- 
duction, and it might be imagined that the 
American tyre manufacturers, if not the in- 
vesting public, would have taken a hand in 
providing for their own requirements. But 
tyre manufacture in the U.S.A. was still a 
relatively small-scale industry, and all available 
financial resources were required by individual 
firms for the expansion of their manufacturing 
plant. Equally the United States as a whole 
had little or no surplus for foreign investment, 
while Americans disliked the idea of waiting 
six or seven years for any return, and had no 
experience of tropical plantation industries such 
as tea, coffee, sugar, etc., had already given to 
British capital The only proved areas suitable 
for rubber planting were under the British flag, 
and, with ample funds to invest, London was 
obviously designed as the centre directing the 
development of the new industry. Germany 
might have played a much bigger part than she 
did, but earty experiments in planting rubber- 
producing trees and vines, which were native to 
the German colonies in Africa, did not prove a, 
success. This left British capital with a more or 
less clear field at the start. 

The year 1910 was a tuniing-point in many 
respects, ' The rising price-level of the previous 
ten years was. replaced' by a d.ownward trend 
which has virtually continued until the present 
day— with the exception of the artificial boom 
of the restriction period—despite an increase 
of consumption to approxiniateh- eight times 
that of igio. The wild rubber industry began 
a decline which can only end ultimately at .zero 
—a fate which prices fortunately ca,nnot share, 
though thej" are at the moment not far behind 
in the race! But rubber planting w’as not con- 
fined to European capital ; the interest of the 
Chinese and Malays, both, in British Malaya 
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and ill the adjacent islands of the Dutch 
archipelago, was also aroused. The European 
industry was not much more than five years 
ahead of the native, and until certain recent 
potential developments came into sight, the 
native industry was catching up its late start in 
such a fashion as suggested the possibility that 
the European industry would in due course be 
forced to retire from the field. 

After the collapse of prices to a five-shilling 
level in 1911 and 1912, with a rapid subsequent 
decline to half a crown in 1914, the influx of 
European capital largely ceased. Planting pro- 
grammes were vigorously pursued in Malaya, 
Ceylon and Java, and by 1914 the area under 
rubber is now estimated to have been 2*5 
million acres, or nearly double that in 1910. 
By 1914 the effect of the considerable planting 
before the boom is shown by an increase of 
plantation exports to 76,000 tons as compared 
with 11,000 in 1910. By no means all the capital 
supplied in 1910 was, however, put to work hy 
1914. But for the British Treasury’s war-time 
prohibition of the export of capital, it is possible 
that the planted area would have continued to 
increase faster than it actually did. On the 
other hand, the price of rubber had fallen 
below 2s, per lb., and there were many who 
feared that the expansion had been already 
overdone."^ The actual increase, however, would 
certainly have been smaller but for Chinese 
and native planting, mainly of small-holdings. 
Native planting also began in Sumatra and 
other islands of the Netherlands East Indies, 
and since this latter at any rate was largely un- 
known at the time, probably more than a 
million acres were added during the Great War. 
Prices fluctuated during these years between 
two and three shillings, but in 1917 and 1918 
the shortage of shipping may be said to have 
neutralised the fall which would otherwise have 
accompanied the large additions to production 
from estates planted in igio-ii, and now 
coming into full bearing. As it was, stocks 
accumulated in the East despite the operation 
of voluntary restriction to the tune of 80 per 
cent, of the 1917 output, and the Singapore 
price was under 15., i.e. less than half the 
London price-level quoted above. With the 
Armistice, sufficient shipping was released to 
make possible a total world net export of 
398,000 tons in 1919 as compared with 221,000 
tons in 1918 ; prices fluctuated somewhat 
violently, but the world was eager to replenish 
its stocks, and the average for the year was 
25 . lid. The voluntary restriction of rubber 

* These fears found expression also in the formation of 
Iliibber Headways, Ltd., at the end of 1913, to investigate this 
and other means of increasing consumption. 


production in 1918 was one of several similar 
restrictions necessitated primarily by the short- 
age of shipping relatively to the distance 
between producers of staple raw materi als and 
the chief countries of consumption. It has 
little permanent interest, apart from a govern- 
ment committee, the Rubber Protection Com- 
mission, which was appointed in Malaya, under 
the presidency of Sir George Maxwell, to con- 
sider the difficulties of the 1918 situation. This 
commission drafted a scheme of compulsory 
output restriction for Malaya and the N.E.I., 
and efforts were made to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the Dutch. But the Armistice was 
signed before these negotiations had reached 
a serious stage, and therefore nothing came of 
the scheme at the time. It was this scheme, 
however, which was to be the '' runner-up ” 
before the Stevenson Committee three years 
later. 

Production, as measured by net exports, 
was therefore abnormally low in 1918, and 
abnormally high in 1919 owing to the shipment 
of stocks carried over from the previous year. 
If the 1917 exports may be regarded as normal, 
the production of plantation rubber increased 
by at least 100,000 tons between 1917 and 1920. 
The collapse of the post-war boom in America 
brought a crashing fall in price in the summer 
of 1920 from the near neighbourhood of 35. to 
as low as 10^. At that time few estates could 
cover even their direct costs at such a price- 
level, and the Rubber Growers’ Association 
promptly called upon its members to restrict 
their output by 25 per cent, for one year from 
November i. This restriction was well sup- 
ported by the members of the Association, and 
also by many Dutch and other foreign pro- 
ducers. But its effects on prices were less than 
was anticipated for two reasons, first because 
manufacturers, and especially American manu- 
facturers, were heavily stocked with rubber and 
rubber goods, and in addition had heavy for- 
ward commitments,* so that they virtually 
ceased to buy at all ; and secondly because the 
native plantings of 1914--16 were now coming 
into bearing, so that the actual production in 
Malaya was not reduced by the full 25 per cent. 
The extent to which visible stocks were 
accumulated appears somewhat surprising, but 
in part this may have been the enforced 
stock-holding of deliveries made in 1921 against 
forward purchases made in 1920. Statistics of 
stocks at this date are somewhat incomplete, 

* The increase of absorption during 1919 was so startling 
that many manufacturers feared a shortage and made future 
contracts for two or three years ahead ; the resulting losses were 
very great indeed, and brought about the bankruptcy of many 
American manufacturers, and serious difficulties to the biggest 
British firm. 
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but the Stevenson Committee estimated a world 
total of 310,000 tons on January i, 1922, of 
vv^hich only 60,000 tons was in producing 
countries. World production in 1921 was re- 
duced by 50,000 tons as compared with 1920, 
and the outlook towards the end of that year 
was becoming in general a little brighter, so 
that prices rose somewhat sharply to above is. 
This coincided with the voting on the renewal 
of the R.G.A.’s restriction scheme. Whether any 
influence was brought to bear on the market at 
this juncture by design, or whether it was a 
purely spontaneous movement, cannot possibly 
be decided, but the effect was that the R.G. A. 
failed to secure the support of its members to 
the necessary extent of 70 per cent. Many 
were dissatisfied with the partial character of 
the scheme, while some were optimistic as to 
an early revival in the American demand. 


These and other factors doubtless operated in 
the minds of members, but it would certainty 
seem possible, and even probable, that if there 
had been no such rise in price, their verdict 
would have been different. In that event the 
whole history of the last ten years might also 
have been entirely different, for if voluntary 
restriction had been maintained for another 
year, any further restriction would probably 
have been avoided. As it was, the breakdown 
of voluntary restriction appears to have been a 
decisive factor in the mind of the Colonial 
Secretary, who had already received most 
urgent representations from Malaya and Ceylon. 
On October 24 he appointed the now famous 
Stevenson Committee, by way of a six. months' 
belated reply to the R.G.A.'s request for com- 
pulsory restriction, which had been made early 
in the year. 




IL— AN OUTLINE OF EVENTS DURING THE PERIOD OF RESTRICTION.* 


The Stevenson Committee was appointed on 
October 24, 1921, and its first report is dated 
May 19, 1922, tbough it was not published until 
June. The report states, however, that the 
chairman reported the position to the Colonial 
Secretary, at that time Mr. Winston Churchill, 
towards the end of November 1921, and 
obtained his authority to approach the Nether- 
lands Government with a view to ascertaining 
whether they would be prepared to co-operate 
in the adoption of one or other of the two 
schemes ultimately set out in their report. It 
is a reasonable inference, therefore, that the 
length of the Committee’s deliberations was 
primarily due to attempts to obtain at least in- 
formal assurances of co-operation from the 
Dutch Government) though the failure of these 
attempts may have necessitated prolonged dis- 
cussion by the Committee itself as to whether 
they should report in favour of restriction in the 
British Colonies irrespective of such co-opera- 
tion. In any case, the final decision of the 
Committee was that they could not carry their 
inquiry further '' until the attitude of the Dutch 
is definitely known,” and they therefore recom- 
mended that the Colonial Secretary should 
cause further representations to be made to 
the Dutch Government on the subject with a 
view to holding an international conference in 
London of the principal interests concerned.” 

Proposals with regard to co-operative legis- 
lation to limit the output of rubber were 
accordingly made by the British Government 
to the Netherlands Government. Early in July 
the Dutch Rubber Growers’ Association at the 
Hague requested their Government to appoint 
a committee for the same purpose as the Steven- 
son Committee. But in iVugust the Dutch 
Minister of the Colonies refused to appoint such 
a committee, and Great Britain was informed 
that the Netherlands Government had decided 
not to take at present any legislative measures 
to restrict the output of rubber in. the Nether- 
lands East Indies. The Stevenson Committee 
then resumed its deliberations. In September 
the R.G.A. appealed to the Colonial Office to 
proceed with a restriction scheme regardless of 
the Dutch Government’s I'efusal to co-operate, 
and announced its intentions to try and secure 
the voluntary co-operation of the British- 
controlled plantations in the Dutch colonies. 
On October 2 the second report of the Stevenson 
Committee was published, together with an 
official intimation that the Colonial Secretary 


was in favour of its proposals for restriction 
in Malaya and Ceylon. 

According to the first report of the Steven- 
son Committee, the salient facts of the situation 
were as follows : 


World Prodiic- World Constimp- 


Year. tion, tion Absorption). 

000 tons 000 tons 

1920 370 310 

1921 282 265 

1922 (estimated) 400 300 f 


Stocks on January i, 1922, were estimated 
to be : 

000 tons 


In consuming countries 210 

In producing countries 60 

Afloat 40 

Total Stocks 310 


The Committee estimated ''necessary 
stocks ” at the equivalent of eight months’ con- 
sumption, i,e. at 200,000 tons, and therefore 
considered that surplus stocks amounted to 
110,000 tons. 

For convenience, it may be added that the 
price-level was around lod, at the beginning 
of January 1922, but then rapidly fell away, and 
was fluctuating between yd. and M. until the 
end of September with a general tendency to 
decline. 

The Committee concluded that these figures 
suggested the need for a 25 per cent, restriction 
of output in order to reduce production to the 
level of probable consumption, but that in their 
opinion the depression in the industry could not 
be sufficiently rapidly relieved unless a sub- 
stantial inroad were made into the existing sur- 
plus stocks during 1922, and that a more drastic 
restriction was imperative to ensure this. 

The relative importance of different pro- 
ducing countries was estimated as follows : 

Percentage of 
World Pro- 
dnction. 


Malaya 57*5 

Ceylon 12*5 

South India and Burma 2-0 

Netherlands East Indies 25*5 

Other countries 2*5 


1 00-0 

I.e. without restriction, 
t This was tlio average for 19.10-2 L 


This section contains only a resume of facts and events, and all discussion and critical examination thereof is 
relegated to the next section; readers who are familiar wuth the facts may therefore |3asH on to Section 111. For tabulated 
statistics see Appendix. 
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In consequence, the Committee “ desire to 
put on record that at the outset of their in- 
quiry they formed, and have never departed 
from, the conviction that it was impossible to 
deal with the problem as one affecting only the 
British Colonies and Dependencies in which 
rubber is produced. . . . This conviction formed 
the basis of the Committee's deliberations, and, 
in particular, they have throughout kept in view 
the fact that no" scheme, however excellent in 
itself, could properly be recommended to you 
for adoption unless it commended itself to the 
authorities of the Dutch East Indies ...” 

The Committee put forward two schemes. 
The first was the scheme of the F.M.S. Protec- 
tion Commission of 1918, elaborated by the 
Duncan Committee of 1930-21, and of which 
the fundamental principle was a restriction of 
actual output. The second scheme was Lord 
Stevenson's own proposal for a restriction of 
exports by the imposition of a graduated scale 
of export duties, varying with the percentage 
of standard production [i,e, output during a 
specified previous period), which percentage 
would be automatically regulated according to 
the price of rubber. The Committee regarded 
this second scheme '' as the preferable of the 
two and easily workable,” but no reasons for 
the choice are given in the report except a hint 
in the previous paragraph that the first would 
bring in no additional revenue to the State, 
whereas the second would, “and should not 
prove difficult to administer.” The Committee 
proposed that for the first twelve months the 
percentage of standard production should be 
fixed at 60 per cent., and that when the 
quarterly average price of ribbed smoke sheet 
reached is. 3^,, the percentage should be raised 
by 5 per cent, with similar adjustments in the 
following quarters so long as that price was 
maintained. In fixing the pivotal price at 
IS, 3d., “ the Committee arrived at what they 
believed to be a figure which would ensure a 
satisfactory margin of profit, notwithstanding 
the somewhat higher cost of a restricted crop. 
At the same time, the manufacturers of rubber 
goods should be able to obtain their supplies of 
crude rubber at a reasonable price with much 
less risk of the violent fluctuations which have 
been such a drawback in the past, and should 
thus have every encouragement to develop new 
uses of rubber. ...” 

In their second report the Committee, faced 
with the refusal of co-operation by the Dutch, 
reversed their previous conclusion that such 
co-operation was essential, on the following 
grounds : 

I. Excessive and increasing production of 


rubber, owing to the failure of the pro- 
ducers to make voluntary restriction 
effective, with the consequent continua- 
tion of the depression in the price of 
rubber. 

2. The R.G.A.'s request for restriction in 
British dependencies independently of 
the Netherlands Government’s attitude. 

3. The assurances obtained by the R.G.A. 
from British estates in other territories 
of their co-operation by voluntary re- 
striction on the lines of any restriction 
imposed within the British Empire, 

They therefore proposed the adoption of 
Scheme II as set out in their first report, with 
certain modifications and additions, basing their 
recommendations on an absorption of 300,000 
tons “ notwithstanding the fact that the rate of 
the world’s absorption of rubber for the present 
year shows a substantial increase ” on this 
their previous estimate, because they wished to 
“ err on the safe side.” 

The necessary legislation was rushed through 
in Ceylon, the Malay States and the Straits 
Settlements, and the scheme became effective 
on November i, 1922. Its main provisions 
may be summarised as follows : 

1. The percentage exportable at the mini- 
mum rate of duty to start at 60 

per cent, of standard production, which 
was in the case of mature areas to be the 
production in the year ending October 
31, 1920. 

2. For the purpose of the scheme four re- 
striction quarters of 3 months each were 
established, beginning November i, 

3. If during the second or any subsequent 
restriction quarter the price averages 
less than is. per lb., the percentage 
exportable at the minimum rate of duty 
shall be reduced to 55, and by a further 
five points every succeeding quarter un- 
less and until the average price of the 
preceding quarter shall reach is. 3^. (The 
percentage could not fall below 60 in 
the first instance unless the price 
averaged less than is.) 

4. If and when in any restriction quarter tlie 
price averaged is. 3^. but less than is 6 d . , 
the percentage exportable at the mini- 
mum rate of duty shall be increased by 5 
points for the ensuing quarter, but if in 
any quarter the average price exceeds 
IS. 6d., by 10 points for the ensuing- 
quarter. 

5. Once the percentage has been lowered, it 


* I.c, 2 cents Sti'iiits curreriey. 


cannot be increased except on a basic 
price of is. 

6. Any producer to be able to export more 
than Ms quota on payment of higher 
export duties, beginning with ^d, for the 
first 5 per cent, above his quarterly 
export quota. 

The scheme does not lend itself to compact 
tabular summary, but, in short,, the objective 
was to raise the price to is. 3^^^. by more and 
more drastic restriction if that was required, 
and then to allow a gradual resumption of full 
production so long as that price was main- 
tained : if it was not maintained, restriction 
would be steadily increased until that level was 
restored, while if the price rose above is. 6 d,, a 
more rapid rate of release was allowed. 

Rules were issued to provide for assess- 
ments of standard production under unusual 
circumstances, and a standard scale of output 
was fixed for immature rubber. An advisory 
committee was appointed in London to co- 
ordinate the operation of the scheme in the 
different colonies, and to advise the Colonial 
Secretary as to the alterations in the rate of 
minimum duty required under the scheme, and 
on all matters referred to them by him. (Since 
the scheme was automatic, the advice as to alter- 
ations merely involved the reporting of the 
average quarterly prices.) Advisory commit- 
tees were also set up in Malaya and Ceylon to 
deal with the local administration of the scheme 
and to advise their respective Governments. 

The First Restriction Year, 

The publication of the report, and its 
adoption by the British Government, had an 
instant effect on prices. From jd, in September 
the price jumped to is. in October, and by the 
end of the year stood at is. 2d,, w’-hich, as the 
rise continued during January 1923, proved to 
be the average price for the first restriction 
quarter. The American manufacturers had con- 
cluded during the summer that no restriction 
would be enforced, and their agitation at the 
decision advertised to the world that they 
were badly bought, a matter of which specu- 
lators were quick to take advantage. For the 
second restriction quarter the average was 
nearly is. $d., and therefore an additional 5 per 
cent, release was allowed for the third quarter. 
But in that May-July quarter the price fell 
awa}^ again, and as it averaged only a little over 
IS. 2i., this additional release was cancelled, and 
the first year of restriction ended with the per- 
centage exportable at the minimum duty still 
60 per cent, and price failing by o-oo6 of a penny 
to reach the desired level of is. 3^! During 


1922 production as measured by net exports 
had totalled nearly 400,000 tons, despite a 
certain amount of voluntary restriction, and had 
therefore very nearly equalled actual absorption; 
there had been a slight increase of stocks in 
Malaya, but no such general increase as the 
Stevenson Committee had expected in their first 
report. During 1923 restriction in Malaya and 
Ceylon prevented any increase in world supplies, 
and as consumption continued to increase, 
visible stocks ^ were reduced by 30-40,000 tons 
during the year. 

At first sight it may seem somewhat extra- 
ordinary that restriction to the tune of 40 per 
cent, on nearly two- thirds of the supply did no 
more than prevent any increase in world sup- 
plies. But it must be remembered that large 
new areas were coming into bearing in all pro- 
ducing countries. Thus, although in 1920 
Malaya had actually shipped only 181,000 tons, 
the standard production for the first restriction 
year was fixed at 274,200 tons, f This made the 
permissible shipments approximately 166,000 
tons as compared with exports of 214,000 tons 
in 1922, but actually Malaya in 1923 exported 

201.000 tons owing partly to the shipment of 

20.000 tons of the stocks on hand when restric- 
tion was imposed, and partly to evasion of the 
restriction regulations. In Ceylon there was a 
much greater proportionate reduction than in 
Malaya, but even the combined total was more 
than outweighed by the increased exports from 
other producing countries, headed by the N.E.I., 
with 23,000 tons more than in 1922. Thus 
although actual production in Malaya and 
Ceylon was considerably smaller than in 1922, 
the effect was completely neutralised, partly by 
the shipment of stocks on hand in those 
countries and partly by the increased produc- 
tion of other countries, and it was the increase 
in demand, and not a decrease in supply, which 
brought about the reduction of stocks. 

The results of the first year’s working of the 
scheme, however, seemed such as to justify its 
adoption, and to offer good prospects of a rapid 
return to normality in 1924. Vigorous pro- 
tests had been raised by the rubber manu- 
facturers of Great Britain in October-November 
1922, but the appointment of Lt.-Col. J. Seely- 

* Visible stocks throughout this Memorandum mean stocks at 
the ports in the East and at Para, rubber afloat to ail countries, 
port stocks in the United Kingdom and at Amsterdam and 
Antwerp, and port stocks plus manufacturers’ stocks in the 
United States. See Statistical Appendix, Table IV. Thus 
manufacturers stocks are not included except for the U.S.A. 

t There was much misconception, especially in the U.S.A. , 
on this point. Although the assessment of mature estates was 
based on the actual ]:>roduction of mature estates in 1920, this 
did not mean that the total standard production of Malaya in 

1923 would bo no greater than the total production of 1929. 
Equally, to say that there was over-assessment because the 1923 
figure was so much greater is absurd, whatever the case on other 
grounds. 


Clarke to represent their point of view on the 
Colonial Office Advisory Committee had more 
or less stopped any agitation from that quarter. 
The rubber manufacturers of the United States 
had also been up in arms, and after much pres- 
sure the R.G.A. had sent a small delegation to 
the U.S.A. The result was that the R.G.A. 
refused to entertain the American plea for 
modifications designed to give the scheme 
greater elasticity, but the majority of the manu- 
facturers maintain that their fears were allayed 
by informal but perfectly definite assurances 
that action would be taken to prevent any rise 
in price substantially above is, 6 d.'^ The U.S. 
Secretary of Commerce, however, had become 
active in the whole matter of foreign combina- 
tions controlling essential raw materials, and 
rubber in particular. This Department was 
engaged in active propaganda during the spring 
of 1923 in support of the proposal for a survey 
of the possibilities of rubber growing in new 
countries, and such a survey was instituted by 
Congress, although care was taken to stress the 
point that the real reason for the survey was the 
anticipation of a rubber shortage in 1928-30 
owing to the recent and contemporary cessation 
of planting, and that it was not merely a 
reply to restriction by Great Britain. Apart 
from this activity by the Department of Com- 
merce, the scheme was not encountering any 
serious opposition from consumers by the end 
of the first year’s working. 

The Second Restriction Year. 

During the second restriction year (Novem- 
ber I, 1923-24) the percentage exportable at 
the minimum rate of duty remained at 60 until 
the fourth quarter, when it was reduced to 55. 
The average quarterly prices were approxi- 
mately IS. 2 d,, IS. id., lid. and IS, 2 \d. Thus, 
though there was a sharp recovery when restric- 
tion was tightened as the result of the failure of 
the average to reach is. in the third quarter, the 
average failed to reach is. gi. in the fourth 
quarter, and therefore the year ended with the 
prospect of a further reduction to 50 per cent. 
World net exports in 1924 totalled 428,700 tons, 
or approximately 20,000 tons more than in 1923. 
For the Malayan restriction area, the basis of 
assessment was changed to a scale of output per 
acre according to the age of the trees ; this con- 
siderably reduced the maxima for mature 
rubber, but was, however, partly balanced by the 
addition of new areas, and by the fact that all 
young rubber in bearing, but not yet mature, 
had become a year older and therefore qualified 
for higher assessments. The net result was a 

lliis iTui ttor i.s considerod in detail below. See pp, 40-51. 


standard production of 246,900 tons as com- 
pared with 274,000 tons. Additional allowances 
were, however, granted to small-holders, and the 
licensed export was probably nearly 170,000 
tons. Actually the net exports of Malaya 
exceeded this by nearly 15,000 tons. Of this 
excess of 15,000 tons, about 5,000 tons was due 
to a further reduction of stocks at Singapore 
and Penang, but the balance was presumably 
due mainly to smuggling or other evasion of the 
laws, since very little rubber paid more than 
the minimum duty. The net exports from 
Malaya were nevertheless 20,000 tons lower 
than in 1923. The standard production of 
Ceylon was slightly greater owing to the grow- 
ing maturity of new^ plantations, and the net 
exports were approximately the same as in 
1923, the increased permissible exports being 
balanced by the absence of the small shipment 
of stocks which had taken place the year before. 
Against this total decline of 20,000 tons from 
the restriction area, the N.E.L exported 32,000 
tons more than in 1923. Out of a total of 

149.000 tons, approximately 23,000 tons came 
from British estates which were voluntarily 
following the restriction scheme, and their out- 
put was not appreciably greater. The output 
of the Dutch and other estates amounted to 

69.000 tons, an increase of 10,000 tons on 1923, 
The balance of 55,000 tons was native rubber 
(at its estimated dry weight), and this was 

20.000 tons more than in the previous year ; to 
some extent the increase was due to rubber 
smuggled from Malaya to Sumatra and other 
Dutch islands, but in the main it was definitely 
an increase of Dutch native production. Every 
other producing country increased its exports, 
and hence, as has been said, the world’s net 
exports were 20,000 tons greater. On the other 
hand, world absorption increased by 35,000 tons, 
and exceeded net exports by more than 40,000 
tons in the j^ear. The statistics of visible 
stocks show an even greater decline, amounting 
to 60,000 tons, a discrepancy which cannot 
really be explained. The Stevenson Committee 
estimated necessary stocks at the equivalent of 
eight months’ consumption, including invisibie 
as well as visible stocks. As stated above, crude 
rubber in the manufacturers’ hands is included 
in the statistics of visible stocks in the U.S.A. , 
but in no other case. The recorded visible 
stocks on January i, 1925, at iSi,ooo tons, were 
equivalent to only 4| months’ consumption at 
the 1924 rate, or including an allowance for in- 
visible stocks throughout the world otlicr than 
in the U.S.A., it may be said tliat stocks were 
below two-thirds of the level deemed necessary 
and proper by the Stevenson Committee. Even 
if the Committee erred on the liigh side in this 
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matter, the deficiency in stocks by January i, 
1925, relative to the current rate of absorption, 
was nearly as serious as the excess had been in 
January 1922 and January 1923. 

The Third Restriction Year. 

For the first quarter of the third restriction 
year {i.e. November i, 1924-January 31, 1925) 
the percentage exportable dropped to 50 ; the 
average price just failed by a tiny fraction to 
reach the is. 6 d., which would have given a 
10 points' additional release, instead of the 
5 points actually secured. In the February- 
April quarter the average was over is. yd., and 
during the third quarter, therefore, the percent- 
age exportable was raised by 10 points to 65. 
But consumption was still outrunning produc- 
tion, and stocks were dwindling still further. 
At the end of June 1925 the total visible stocks 
of the world were only 129,000 tons, which w^as 
equivalent to less than three months’ consump- 
tion at the current rate. In the United King- 
dom there was a mere 7,000 tons, and the 50,000 
tons in the U.S.A., which includes manufac- 
turers’ as well as dealers’ stocks, was equivalent 
to little more than one month’s American con- 
sumption. Nearly 60,000 tons is estimated to 
have been afloat, but only 22,000 tons were 
awaiting shipment in the Middle East, and this 
must be considered very near the necessary 
working minimum. As a result, in the May- 
July quarter the price averaged 3s. 2 i^d. This 
gave another 10 points’ release to 75 per cent., 
but the price continued to rise, and averaged 
over 3s. yd. for the August-October quarter. 
The peak of 4s. yld. w^as reached early in 
December, but the increase in stocks in the 
U.S.A. at the end of the year to 51,000 tons, as 
compared with less than 35,000 tons at the end 
of September, showed that, with the exportable 
percentage again increased by 10 points and 
now standing at 85, the critical point had been 
passed, and at the close of the j^ear the price 
had dropped to 3s. lo-li. 

The world’s net exports during 1925 
amounted to 517,500 tons. World absorption 
is estimated at 560,000 tons. The deficiency in 
supplies w-as therefore no greater than in 1924, 
but in that year it could be made good from 
stocks without seriously affecting the price, 
whereas in 1925 it could not. Moreover, the 
American manufacturers were not alone in their 
belief that a chronic shortage was almost in- 
evitable within a few years, and many believed 
that the rise in price was genuine, in the sense 
that it was an attempt to forestall the coming 
shortage by affording a stimulus to new plant- 
ing ; the native planting already going on in 


the N.E.I. was still largely unknown. The 
actual deficiency was comparatively small- 
only 7 per cent. — but it was sufficient to raise 
the price by 400 per cent. In 1925 standard 
production in Malaya was eventually ^ fixed at 
276,793 tons. Including special allow^ances to 
small-holders, the licensed export was about 

200.000 tons, whereas actual net exports were 

210.000 tons, the excess being presumably the 
results of smuggling and evasion generally. The 
standard production of Ceylon was higher, but 
the net exports were some 2,000 tons in excess 
of the licensed export. Malaya and Ceylon 
together exported 35,000 tons more than in 
1924, and the N.E.i. nearly 40,000 tons more, 
of which native rubber contributed nearly 
three-quarters, though a substantial amount of 
this was rubber smuggled from Malaya to the 
adjoining Dutch Islands. In all, the world’s 
net exports were 90,000 tons more than in 1924. 

The Fourth Restriction Year. 

As has already been said, the fourth restric- 
tion year started with prices at the peak, and the 
exportable percentage at 85. At the end of the 
first quarter (January 31) the price was down 
to 2s. 8 d., and the exportable percentage was 
raised by 5 points more than the 10 which was 
automatically due, thus bringing the percentage 
to 100, and nominally removing all restriction.f 
On April 26 the Colonial Office announced 
drastic changes of the scheme. The exportable 
percentage for the coming May- July quarter 
was to be maintained at 100 per cent., but if the 
price during this quarter averaged less than 
IS. gd, the percentage would be reduced to 
80 for the August-October quarter. The 
'' pivotal price ” was thus raised to is. gd., and 
provision made for greater elasticity of adjust- 
ment. No reasons whatever were given for 
these changes. At the end of April the price 
was under 2s., and the average for the quarter 
then ending was 2s. 4 d. By the beginning of 
June the price was is. 8-|i., but then the fall 
was more or less arrested, and though the 
tendency to decline continued, the price never 
feU below is, 8 d., and the average for the 
quarter came out at is. 9*0017^. Restriction 
was therefore avoided for a further quarter by 
the narrowest of margins. In the August- 
October quarter the average was only just over 
IS. 8 d., and consequently the fifth restriction 
year began with an exportable percentage of 80. 
Meantime a radical change was taking place in 
respect of stocks. During the year 1926 the 

* Tlic maximum allowance per acre was increased during the 
year from 400 to 500 lbs. 

t This had been foreshadowed in a statement issued on 
December 4, 1925. 
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world’s visible stocks increased from 159,000 
tons to 245,000 tons ; London and Liverpool 
started the year with 7,000 tons and finished 
it with 59,000, while the corresponding figures 
for the U.S.A. were 51,000 and 72,000. But 
even at 245,000 tons, these stocks represented 
less than six months’ consumption at the 1925 
rate, or say seven months’ if allowance be made 
for invisible stocks outside the U.S.A., which 
were probably abnormally large at this time. 
Three successive quarters of full production had 
done little more than restore a comfortable 
position, and even that would not have been 
accomplished if consumption had continued to 
expand. An account of events in the U.S.A. 
during the boom will receive special attention 
in Section IV, There can be little doubt that 
Mr. Hoover’s campaign for rubber economy had 
some share in reducing the American absorption 
of crude rubber by 25>ooo tons in 1926 as com- 
pared with the previous year, but the main 
share in this achievement must be allotted to 
reclaimed rubber. In 1924 the U.S.A. had 
used 76,000 tons of reclaimed, or about as much 
as in 1919 and 1920 and less than the amount 
used in 1917. In 1925 the absorption of 
reclaimed amounted to 137,000 tons, and in 
1926 to 164,500. In other words, without the 
increase of reclaimed the U.S.A. would have 
required 30,000 tons more crude rubber in 

1925, and would have required as much crude 
rubber in 1926 as in 1925, instead of 25,000 tons 
less. The United Kingdom’s absorption of 
crude rubber was increased by 10,000 tons in 

1926, and the rest of the world maintained its 
net imports. World absorption was therefore 
reduced by some 15,000 tons, and this actual 
decline, instead of the customary expansion, 
made possible the rebuilding of stocks to a 
reasonable level. World net exports, however, 
might well have been more than the 100,000 
tons greater which they actually were. The 
standard production of Malaya was fixed at 
314,853 tons, an increase of 38,000 due partly 
still to the increased area and the greater 
maturity of the trees, but also to the increased 
maximum for smalLholdings. The licensed ex- 
port may be put at 300,000 tons, whereas the 
actual export was 286,000 tons, and of this a 
significant quantity was undoubtedly smuggled. 
Malaya could not in fact produce its standard 
p>roduction, although it exported 76,000 tons 
more rubber in 1926 than in 1925. Ceylon was 
in the same position ; with a standard produc- 
tion of 70,475 tons her exports only reached 
58,800, although this was an increase of 13,000 
tons. The restriction areas therefore provided 
90,000 tons of the increased supply, and the 
N.E.L supplied 15,000 tons, mostly from 


British estates which had been voluntarily fol- 
lowing ^ the scheme and were now, therefore, 
producing freely. Dutch native rubber had 
temporarily come to a halt. 


The Fifth Restriction Year. 

The fifth restriction year opened with the 
exportable percentage reduced to 80, and during 
the first quarter (November igcG-January 
1927) the price averaged a little over is. ^d. At 
the end of October 1926, the Colonial Office had 
announced a full revision of the scheme, thereby 
supplementing the incomplete and interim 
statement of the previous April, The revised 
scheme may be summarised as follows : 


Whm the average price for 
the quarter is : 

Over 3s. 

2s. or over. 

Not less than 15. 9c?.,bnt 
under 2s. 


Not less than is. 3 ^., but 
less than is. gd. 

Below IS. sd. 


The exportahle percentage 
in the succeeding quarter to 
be : 

Increased to 100. 

Increased by 10, or if 
previous figure 80, increased 
to 100. 

No change until such 
average has been recorded 
for three successive quar- 
ters, when percentage will 
be increased by 10. 

Reduced by 10, or if pre- 
vious figure 100, reduced to 
80. 

Reduced to 60. 


In no case would the exportable maximum 
be increased above loo, or decreased below 6o. 

The announcement also stated that no 
further alterations would be made for twelve 
months. Therefore, for the quarter February- 
April 1927, the percentage exportable was 
reduced to 70, and since in that quarter the 
price averaged only a little above is. 7|rf., 
though this was a little higher than in the 
previous quarter, the minimum of 60 per cent, 
became operative during the M!ay~July quarter. 
Despite this rapid return to drastic restriction, 
the price continued to sag slowly, until in the 
latter half of June there was a sharp' break from 
a little under is. 8d. to is 4 From this there 
waS'_some. recovery,' and throughout. July, 
August and most of September the price 
hoyere.d' round'': about is. 51:/. After ■ another 
break to under is. there was again some 
recovery, and, the average for the August- 
October ' quarter eventually came, out a little 
over IS. 4|i. The stabilit3r during the first half 
of the year,' and the decline and, more nervously 
erratic course of prices during tlie second half 
finds its counterpart in the statistics of stocks. 
At the beginning of 1927, the world’s visible 
stocks amounted to 259,000 tons ; at the end 
of June the figures showed only a small increase, 


but September saw a much larger addition, 
despite the return to 6o per cent, restriction 
five months previously. During the first half 
of the year the failure of Malayan exports to 
show any reduction at all commensurate with 
the reduced permissible export was put down, 
and quite rightly, to the fact that producers, 
having been unable to produce their standard 
production during the three quarters of 1926 
vdien there had been no restriction, had accu- 
mulated a substantial amount of unexpired 
export rights and coupons. The reduction to 80 
in the N o vemb er- J anuary quarter had made little 
difference to the exports from Malaya, which 
had never much exceeded 90 per cent, of the 
standard production and were now maintained 
at that figure by the use of these accumulated 
export rights. As restriction was tightened, it 
became gradually effective, but so slowly that 
by August the market was beginning to think 
that it never would achieve the reduction in 
supplies from the restriction area necessary to 
outweigh the increase in supplies from other 
sources. The standard production of Malaya 
in 1927 was 336,900 tons, and the licensed ex- 
port (for the calendar year 1927) may be 
put at approximately 220,000 tons ; actually 
the exports amounted to 242,000 tons. On 
November i, 1926, unexpired export rights * 
totalled 23,544 tons ; at the end of January 
1927, the total was 18,870 tons, of April 1927, 
13,600 tons, and of the calendar year, approxi- 
mately 10,500 tons. Thus of the 22,000 tons 
excess of actual over licensed exports, probably 

10.000 tons represented unexpired export rights, 
the balance being presumably smuggled rubber, 
etc. Ceylon’s exports were also 10,000 tons 
more than they should have been on the basis 
of standard production. The actual exports 
from Malaya and Ceylon were some 47,000 tons 
less than in 1926, but against this there was an 
increase of 26,000 tons from the N.E.I., and 

7.000 tons from other countries. The final 
result was that world net exports were 607,300 
tons as compared with 621,900 tons in 1926. 
World absorption is estimated at 590,000 tons 
or an increase of 45,000 tons ; there was only a 
small increase in the U.S.A. and the U.K., but 
the net imports by other countries showed a 
record increase of 32,000 tons, and this resulted 
in a reduction of stocks in the U.K. in the last 
quarter of the year. The world’s total visible 
stocks increased by 13,000 tons during the year, 
and at the end represented a little less than six 
months’ consumption. 

Some limitation was imposed on the validity of export 
rights issaod on and after Vobruary 3, 1927, but as this was not 
retrospective, and as all estates could produce up to the 60 per 
cent, release tb.cn operative, the effect was negligible. 


The Sixth Restriction Year, 

The sixth and last year of restriction opened 
with a rapid rise in price from under is. L\.d. to 
over IS. 8i., and the average for the first quarter 
was IS. yd,, nearly 2l^d. more than in the pre- 
ceding quarter. Although on October 20 , 1 927 , 
the Colonial Office had announced that the 
Governments of Malaya and Ceylon would be 
asked to overhaul the machinery of the restric- 
tion scheme with a view to increasing the 
efficiency of its working,” and that '' full right 
was reserved to make any changes considered 
necessary as from February i, 1928, as much 
notice being given as possible,” no changes 
were in fact made at that date. The only 
material alteration was the inti"oduction of a 
new basis of assessment in Malaya, which was 
undoubtedly designed to reduce the standard 
production, and did in fact do so by nearly 

23,000 tons. Restriction w^as thus tightened, 
although the percentage exportable remained 
unaltered, and further limitation on the use of 
unexpired export rights also tended in the same 
direction. But though restriction was thus 
increased, the main reason for the substantial 
rise in price was a wave of heavy buying not 
only by the Continent but also by the U.S.A. 
During January 1928, prices began to decline 
slowly, and had reached 15. 6|r?. when on 
February 9 the Prime Minister announced that 
the Committee of Civil Research had been asked 
to report on the whole policy of restriction, 
whether the existing scheme should be con- 
tinued, modified or removed, and to submit 
recommendations both as to the policy to be 
adopted, and as to the steps to be taken to carry 
it into effect. This announcement Towered 
prices by i|i. at the close of the day’s business, 
quotations having been 2 \d, lower at one time. 
A steady but rapid decline then ensued, and by 
mid-March the price was below is. During the 
latter half of the month there was some 
recovery, and at the beginning of April the level 
was approximately is. id. Then on April 4 
the Prime Minister made his announcement 
that the Government having received the report 
of the Civil Research Committee, had decided 
that ‘‘ all restrictions on the export of rubber 
from British Malaya and Ceylon will be 
removed on November i, 1928, the existing 
scheme being continued unaltered in the mean- 
time/' This announcement was made just 
after the close of the London market, and there- 
fore before the closing of the New York market 
—a matter which gave rise to considerable 
criticism from Mincing Lane. On the following 
day the price dropped by 4 1 but speedily settled 
between M. and grf., where it remained until 
the end of May. In June there was an advance 
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to a little over gd, and in September a small 
decline. But broadly speaking the price-level 
was stable at from April until the 

removal of restriction on November i, and 
indeed until the end of 1928. 

In the two months following the end of 
restriction Malayan net exports were at a rate 
of nearly 60,000 tons per month, as compared 
with an average of less than 20,000 tons in the 
preceding months of the year. In order to 
ascertain the relations of production, con- 
sumption and stocks during the final year of 
restriction and at the same time to secure com- 
paraT3ility with figures already given and to be 
given, it may be assumed that during November 
and December a total of 35,000 tons would have 
been exported if restriction had continued at 60 
per cent. A similar assumption may be made 
for Ceylon. The net exports of Malaya during 
1928 may then be put at 215,000 tons, and of 
Ceylon at 50,000 tons. Shipments from the 
N.E.L were not much affected by the removal 
of restriction, and the total world net exports 
in 1928 may be put at approximately 560,000 
tons. World absorption amounted to 680,000 


tons. Thus demand was in excess of supply to 
the extent of 120,000 tons, as is also shown by 
the decline of stocks in consiiining countries. On 
September 30, 1928, world visible stocks were 
equivalent to less than four months' consump- 
tion at the current rate. The fall in prices from 
IS. 7^. in January to less than half that amount 
is no criterion whatever of the current relations 
of demand and supply ; consumers knew, or 
thought they knew, that there would be ample 
supplies soon after the removal of restriction, 
and by allowing stocks to dwindle to a point 
which in 1925 had resulted in rubber at 4s. 6i., 
the increased demand was just met until the 
increased supplies became available. Otherwise, 
since stocks were by no means excessive at the 
beginning of the year, the increased demand 
would certainly have required increased supplies 
from the restriction areas, and the price would 
undoubtedly have been in the neighbourhood of 
IS. gd. or even 2s. But such reflections more 
properly belong to the next section in which the 
wisdom or folly of this and other aspects of 
restriction will be discussed on the basis of the 
facts now duly set forth. 


III.—RESTRICTION FROM THE PRODUCERS’ POINT OF VIEW. 


(i) The Necessity and Advisability of 
Restriction. 

The word '' necessity ” here requires some 
definition. It is meant to imply that under 
laissez-faire equilibrium between supply and 
demand would not have been established suffi- 
ciently quickly or smoothly to avoid the 
financial failure or actual closing-down of pro- 
ductive capacity which was reasonably efficient 
at the time, and which would be required again 
in the near future, and that artificial control 
was necessary to avoid a wholly unnecessary 
financial loss to the industry and the com- 
munity. There is a general presumption that 
laissez-faire makes for the best interests of the 
producer, as well as the consumer ; the question 
here is whether this general presumption was 
on this occasion incorrect, and whether there- 
fore some form of artificial control was not 
necevSsary to secure the best interests of pro- 
ducers— the consumers' point of view will be 
considered later. If not deemed an absolute 
necessity, some measure of control might still 
have been advisable. 

In order to answer the question whether any 
form of conscious control was necessary, some 
attempt must be made to estimate what world 
production would have been if there had been 
no restriction, and if no capacity had been 
closed down. This is an extremely difficult 
and hazardous task. During the first restric- 
tion year, Malayan assessments of standard 
production were most probably on too generous 
a scale, and therefore the standard production 
of the second year may be taken as approxi- 
mating potential production both in IQ23 and 
1924. As will be argued later, there is, however, 
some doubt as to whether the Malayan small- 
holders were not under-assessed in the sense 
that they would have produced more than their 
assessments if there had been no restriction. 
But while this qualification should be borne in 
mind, its magnitude would not be sufficient to 
invalidate the arguments to be based on the 
statistics in the table below. The statistics of 
standard production can be taken as a reason- 
able and sufficient approximation to potential 
production up to and including 1925. But after 
that the hypothesis becomes more and more 
doubtful, bn the one hand, we now know that 
the actual production in 1929 and 1930 has 
been enormously greater than the highest stan- 
dard production during the restriction period. 
But there is also little doubt that this increase 
was partly, if not mainly, due to restriction, in 


the sense that if there had been no restriction 
scheme it would not have occurred ; this matter 
will be considered in detail in Section VI. Even 
making some allowance for this, however, it is 
possible that the statistics of standard produc- 
tion under-represent the probable potential 
production. On the other hand, it may also 
be argued that if there had been no restriction 
scheme, tapping would perforce have been con- 
tinued at an unduly high rate, and that from 
1926 onwards even the standard production 
could not have been realised. Any estimate of 
potential production after 1925 thus becomes 
increasingly dubious and difficult, and the 
second half of the table should not be made the 
foundation of too serious argument. It has, 
indeed, been included only with considerable 
misgiving and mainly for the sake of complete- 
ness, though it may be observed that the chance 
that potential production has been over-esti- 
mated is most probably no greater than the 
chance that it has been under-estimated. In 
the following table, therefore, the potential pro- 
duction of Malaya for 1922-23 has been put at 
the actual standard production of 1923-24, and 
the potential production in 1927-28 at the 
standard production of 1926-27, since the reduc- 
tion of standard production in 1927-28 was 
almost certainly arbitrary, as will be explained 
below ; for all the other years the potential 
production has been taken as the standard pro- 
duction, and throughout the whole restriction 
period this applies to Ceylon. The table on 
the opposite page shows the potential pro- 
duction of Malaya and Ceylon in comparison 
with their actual exports for the calendar 
years, and the excess is then added to the 
total world exports for comparison with world 
absorption. 

When the Stevenson Committee began their 
deliberations in November 1921, they estimated 
that on January i, 1922, surplus stocks 
over and above the stocks of convenience) 
would amount to 100,000 tons, and that by 
January i, 1923, this surplus would be doubled. 
It seemed to them that production was a great 
deal in excess of the probable demand in the 
immediate future. Actually, as they realised 
by the time that they composed their second 
report, consumption was rapidly increasing as 
the U.S.A. recovered from the depression of 
1920-21, and had almost caught up production, 
though allowance must be made for the con- 
tinuance of voluntary restriction by some 
British estates during 1922. Broadly speaking, 
however, when restriction began, production 




(1) 

Potential Pro- 
duction, Malaya 
and Ceylon. 

(2) 

Actual Exports, 
Malaya and 
Ceylon. 

(3) 

^ Excess of Poten- 
i tial Production. 

1 (4) 

World Export * 

1 + the excess of 
potential pro- 
duction in 
j Malaya and 
Ceylon. 

(5) 

World 

absorption. 

(6) 

Excess of World 
potential pro- 
duction over 
actual absorp- 
tion. 

(7) 

Excess of actual 
supplies over 
i actual absorp- 
tion. 

1922 



Thousand Tons, 
— - 1 410 

390 


pio 

1923 

307 ! 

258 

69 

486 ! 

435 

51 ! 

-28 

1924 

309 

220 

89 : 

527 1 

470 

57 1 

-^42 

1925 

343 

256 

87 

615 ! 

560 

1 55 

-42 

1926 

385 

345 

40 

662 

545 

117 

+ 77 

1927 

408 

297 

111 

728 

600 

128 

+ 7 

1928 

410 

357 

53 

720 

680 

40 

— 23 


* Some allowance must, however, be made for the fact that many British estates in Java and elsewhere were \rolimtariiy 
observing the restriction scheme. No accurate allowance can be calculated, and therefore an addition of 10,000 tons has been made 
to world exports on this account for each year except 1926 when the export allowance was 100 per cent, during three -quartors of the 
year. It is also fairly certain that N.E.I. native output was not at its potential in 1922. 


and consumption were nearly in equilibrium, f 
and the only real trouble was 100,000 tons oiF 
surplus stocks, the true burden of which was 
being rapidly reduced as consumption in- 
creased. This is the basis of the American argu- 
ment that restriction was really unnecessary, 
because the trouble in 1921-22 was not 
primarily excess producing capacity, as the 
vStevenson Committee implied, but a temporary 
decline in consumption which had almost 
passed away by the time restriction was im- 
posed, The validity of this argument may be 
admitted, and with the admission goes the 
essential part of the case for restriction as 
presented by the Stevenson Committee. But 
this equilibrium at the end of 1922 was very 
short-lived, not because consumption declined 
again, though the 1922 rate of increase was not 
maintained, but because production was ex- 
panding even more rapidly than consumption. 
In their first report the Stevenson Committee 
stated that in their opinion consumption is 
not likely to overtake potential production for 
some years.'' If this forecast was wrong, it 
was wrong in the letter only, but the Committee 
should have stressed that the cause would lie in 
the future increase of productive capacity and 
not in any failure on the part of consumption. J 

At first sight the excess of production from 
1923 until 1927, as shown in column 6 of the 

t As the Times realised on September 19, 1922 : “ An 
equilibrium of supply and demand appears already to have been 
established.” See also the issue of October 12 ; “ The scheme 
has been produced ratlier late in the day, for since the Com- 
mittee was appointed the aspect of the rubber market has 
completely changed.” It may be remarked in passing that the 
Times was consistently hostile to restriction from the start, 
though this in no way detracts from the validity of these 
particular observations. 

% The Committee appears to have been greatly impressed 
by the increase in mileage X-Jer tyre resulting from the substitution 
of tlie cord for tho fabric tyre which l)ad taken place during 
1019 and 1920 ; more rubber was required in the manufacture 
of tho cord tyro, but its u’earing qualities were much greater, 
and therefore the replacement demand was rapidly doclining. 
Actually this factor made little difforeneo Giving to the uii- 
ex|)ectedly rapid development of tho motor industry and of 
road transport. 


above table, seems so great as to make the 
necessity for restriction absolutely self-evident. 
But these figures require modification. In the 
first place, restriction undoubtedly affected the 
volume of stocks carried by merchants and 
manufacturers. During the first three-quarters 
of 1923 stocks in the hands of American manu- 
facturers remained more or less constant at the 
same level as in the past three years, despite the 
increase in absorption. At the end of 1921 
many of them had perforce come largely under 
the thumb of their bankers, and the bankers in- 
sisted that since their troubles had been mainly 
caused by huge losses on stocks and forward 
contracts, they should drastically reduce the 
ratio of stocks which they had been in the habit 
of maintaining. This, however, is hardly an 
adequate explanation for the absolute reduction 
of stocks during 1924, which must be attributed 
either to a deliberate attempt to '' break ” 
restriction, or to the conclusion that with the 
percentage at or below 60, there was plenty of 
rubber readily available even under the restric- 
tion scheme. If the American and British 
manufacturers had even maintained their stocks 
at the 1923 level, there would have been a 
significant increase in net imports, and much of 
the excess of world potential production over 
actual absorption (col 6 in above table) would 
have been required for the maintenance of the 
American manufacturers ' stocks. Moreover , 
the statistics of world absorption represent only 
net imports for all countries other than the 
U.S.A. and the U.K., and no account is taken 
of their invisible stocks, which were also cer- 
tainly reduced. As a true measure of actual 
absorption, the statistics in col. 6 require to be 
increased slightly on this account during 1923 
and 1924, and reduced in iqe.q when these 
depleted invisible stocks in Other Countries 
were rebuilt. Finally, it is possible that actual 
world absorption would have been slightly 
higher during 1923 and 11)24 if the price had 
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been, say, about lod., thougli manufacturers 
have repeatedly declared that within reason, 
consumption is little affected by the actual price 
of crude rubber. Taking these and other points 
into consideration, it seems doubtful whether in 
the absence of restriction there would have been 
much increase in the outstanding 100,000 tons 
of stocks during 1923 and 1924, and there might 
even have been some reduction. 

Ill 1925 it is certain that the high price 
brought about heavier production by all pro- 
ducers not subject to the restriction than would 
have been the case at lower prices, and thus, 
though the true world absorption might have 
been smaller than the figure in col. 6 for the 
reason given above, this would have been 
balanced by a smaller actual production. On a 
world consumption of, say, 540,000 tons, the 
eight months' equivalent stocks required for con- 
venience according to the Stevenson Committee 
amount to 360,000 tons. It would not, however, 
be reasonable to regard this ratio as unchanging. 
In 1921 the w'orld’s shipping was still some- 
what disordered as the result of the war, 
whereas in 1925 an ample supply of tonnage 
was available, no congestion existed at the 
ports, and in general the speed and certainty 
of transit was much greater. Further, it must 
be appreciated that as a defence against the 
operations of speculators a smaller propor- 
tionate volume of stocks will suffice as the 
volume of consumption increases, for the supply 
of speculators and their resources is not un- 
limited. Hence to-day a six months' ratio is 
generally considered adequate, and in 1925 not 
more than seven months would have sufficed. 
Even a seven months' ratio, however, meant a 
total amounting to 315,000 tons, which would 
have been approximately the total stocks in 
existence in 1925, supposing that there had 
been no further addition during 1923 and 1924, 
as has been argued above. It seems, therefore, 
reasonable to suppose that during 1925 equili- 
brium would have been re-established between 
demand and supply, and stocks would have 
become normal ; the price might therefoi'e be 
supposed to have risen to a reasonably profit- 
able level. During 1926 the lower, though still 
high, prices almost certainly again led to a 
larger production than would have resulted at 
a price-level a little above 15., while the actual 
decline in world absorption was certainly due 
to the effects of high prices both on consumption 
and in stimulating the use of reclaimed rubber,**' 

* II there had boon no stimulus to the use of reclaimed 
rubber, its consumption might have boon, say, 100-120,000 tons 
in 1926 instead of 164,000 tons, and, say, 1*20-140,000 tons in 

1927 instead of 100,000 tons. Consumption of exmdo rubber 
would therefore have been considerably larger on this account 
alone. On the general subject of reclaimed rubber, see page 54. 


as well as to the campaign for rubber economy 
in the U.S.A. Consumption might still have 
failed to equalise production, but making allow- 
ance for the correspondingly higher level of 
necessary stocks, the excess of supply would not 
have been at all considerable. The same sort 
of considerations apply to 1927 ; consumption 
might perhaps have reached 630,000 tons, while 
production might not have much exceeded 
680,000 tons ; the discrepancy would have been 
bigger than in 1926, but not so great as to create 
a crisis. The figures in the table for 1928 are 
misleading in several ways ; world exports 
were swollen during November and December 
by abnormally heavy shipments of stocks accu- 
mulated during the previous months while 
restriction was a-dying ; equally world absorp- 
tion would have been greater if invisible stocks, 
as well as visible stocks, had not been heavily 
drawn upon. To suggest that consumption 
was drawing ahead of even potential production 
is little more than guess-work, though it is quite 
in line with the course ol events in 1929. Any 
surplus stocks accumulated in 1926 and 1927 
would, however, almost certainly have been sur- 
plus no longer. 

It must be admitted that these suppositions, 
especially after 1925, are largely a matter of 
guess-work, but the considerations which have 
been advanced will at least serve to undermine 
any hasty conclusions as to the necessity for 
restriction which might be drawn from calcula- 
tions such as those in the table above. Broadly 
speaking, the odds are that without restriction 
the rubber producing industry would have had 
a difficult time in 1923, and probably, though to 
a lesser degree, in 1924. By a difficult time is 
not meant a continuation of the highly critical 
conditions existing during the summer and early 
autumn of 1922. The price-level of yd. to 8 d. 
then ruling was certainly well below the costs 
of a substantial part of the production at that 
time, and its continuance would have spelt 
widespread bankruptcy to producers in almost 
all countries. But such a price-level could not 
have continued much longer in the face of the 
revival of consumption, even with the existing 
accumulation of surplus stocks. The fact that 
the announcement of restriction had such an 
effect on prices shows that the market was only 
waiting for some such initial stimulus, for 
though admittedly speculation played its part, 
this would not have been so effective if manu- 
facturers had not been short of supplies. The 
trouble in 1923 was, and would have been in the 
absence of restriction, the surplus stocks ; their 
existence might have kept down prices just too 
long for the resources of producers ; and the 
recourse to restriction must find its justification 


largely on the ground that it ended such a 
danger. Once over this difficult time in 1923, 
there would have been steady improvement 
during the next two years, to a profitable and 
reasonably stable basis in 1925-26, and if 1927 
had seen stocks mounting somewhat, 1928 
would probably have seen the movement 
reversed. The case for restriction seems there- 
fore to rest on the extent of the damage which 
would have resulted if, under the weight of the 
surplus stocks, prices had failed to rise for, say, 
another six or nine months to the level of lod, 
which was probably about the level of marginal 
costs at that time. 

When the problem is thus narrowed down 
to its true extent, there is obviously room for 
differences of opinion. Consideration must be 
given to the various groups which make up the 
rubber producing industry of Malaya — Euro- 
pean estates, Asiatic estates, and Malay small- 
holders — ^while the point of view of the F.M.S. 
Government must also receive attention. There 
can be no doubt that at the time the European 
companies’^* as a group were in a state of desperate 
anxiety, and full of fears lest they should be 
unable to carry on, and therefore have to sell 
their properties at knockout prices, or close 
down with the prospect of much costly reclama- 
tion work if and when prices recovered to a 
profitable level. Even looking back, many 
responsible men maintain to-day that without 
restriction in 1922 at least 20 per cent, of the 
estate acreage would have been abandoned, 
while there seems little doubt that American 
capital was only waiting for prices to fall a little 
lower before making substantial purchases. On 
the other hand, equally responsible opinion now 
inclines to the view that such fears were exag- 
gerated because the full extent of the recovery 
in the American demand was not realised suffi- 
ciently quickly. Probably the truth lies some- 
where between the two ; it certainly seems 
likely that some acreage would have been 
abandoned, and that some estates would have 
changed hands, but it is doubtful whether the 
estate industry as a whole would have suffered 
as bad]}^ as many other industries suffered 
during the world depression of 1921. The 
Malayan dollar companies would probably have 
been harder pressed than the sterling com- 
panies, for the latter as a group had been 
pursuing a more prudent financial policy in 
respect of reseives, etc, ; this partly accounts 
perhaps for the fact that Malaya was much 
more solidly in favour of restriction than 
London. But the necessity, or even perhaps 
the advisability of restriction is certainly 

* In 1922 ratlier under 55 x:)er cent, of tho pUnxed area was 
in Enropoan ownership. 


difficult. to justify if the European companies 
only are considered. 

The position of the Chinese estates,* was, 
however, much more acute,, and this weighed 
heavily with the F.M.S. Government. The 
difference between European and Chinese busi- , 
ness methods is considerable. In the first place, 
probably 90 per cent, of the Chinese estates and 
holdings^ are one-man concerns. Secondly, 
while a Chinese must have sufficient capital to 
cover the costs of the opening-up and planting, 
he does not wait until he has capital to finance 
the costs of the five to six years' period of waiting 
for the trees to grow. He plants, hoping to be 
able to finance a large part of the waiting period 
out of current annual savings irom his existing 
source of income, and to be able to borrow the 
balance required ; hence most Chinese estates 
are in debt before production actually begins. 
He borrows where he can, but there are three 
chief sources : 

1. From shopkeepers, largely in the form 
of credit for food and materials. A 
number of estates, even under normal 
conditions, pass into the hands of shop- 
keepers by default on these advances. 
Usually Chinese shopkeepers put their 
savings into their shops, and not into tin 
or rubber, but in this way a good many 
of them have, so to speak, perforce 
become owners or part-owners of rubber 
estates, and even tin mines. 

2. From the banks. The banks in Malaya 
are mainly exchange and not mortgage 
banks, but they will accept mortgages on 
house property, etc. Since they insist 
on good security, their rates are relatively 
low (say 7-8 per cent,), but for the same 
reason they provide very limited 
amounts. Hence the Chinese must 
usually have recourse, sooner or later, to 
borrowing 

3. From the Chetties or professional money- 
lenders. The small Chetties are much 
like the pawnbrokers of Europe, but 
there are many big firms, which are 
really better described as “ financiers.'; 
These latter have played a very impor- 
tant, and perhaps both necessary and 
beneficial, part in the economic develop- 
ment of Malaya, because the}?' have been 
prepared to take risks which the banks 
would not take. Their usual method of 
business is to borrow from tlie banks 011 
their own capital resources at, say, 7-8 

*** Most of tho lioldmgB betwoon 25 and luU acri'S an* Clilneso 
owned, as well as practically all the Asiatic owned lioldings above 
100 acres. Jiather under 20 per cent, of the area in 

Malaya was therefore in t.'hincBi' ownership in 1922. 
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per cent., and then charge their clients 
perhaps 12 per cent, in ordinary times 
and 15 up to 25 per cent, in bad times. 
These rates appear high, but their clients 
have seldom much security to offer, for 
any good security will already have been 
pledged with the banks ; hence the 
Chetties have few small risks to balance 
many large risks."^ The Chetties, of 
course, lend to shopkeepers as well as for 
industrial purposes, and the Chinese 
rubber planter in 1922 was as likely as 
not indebted to the Chetty, not only 
directly but also indirectly through his 
indebtedness to the shopkeeper, who in 
turn had borrowed from the Chetty. 

Any general trade depression inevitably 
shakes this elaborate but flimsy credit structure 
to its very foundations, and even if the depres- 
sion is confined to rubber, the same is true, for 
as a broad generalisation it may be said that 
one-half of the Chinese industrial investment in 
Malaya is now in rubber estates, f By the 
autumn of 1922, the Chetties had already fore- 
closed on Chinese rubber CvStates to the extent 
of probably 20,000 acres, and there can be little 
doubt that there would have been widespread 
ruin among the Chinese community in general, 
not only rubber estate owners but also the 
shopkeepers, merchants, traders, etc., if there 
had not been a very rapid recovery in the price 
of rubber. Whether such a general financial 
collapse could have been more or less staved off 
for another six months is a moot point, but there 
are many leading Chinese, and also British 
Government officials, “who maintain that con- 
ditions were so critical that it was a question of 
days rather than weeks before the Chinese 
banks would have collapsed as well as their 
individual clients. 

The position of the Malay small-holders J 
was in a sense much less serious, since the law 
prevents any but a Malay owning land within 
the reservations, and since the village money- 
lenders are seldom Malays, these small-holders 
cannot be deprived of their rubber trees or their 
essentials of life.§ The Malay small-holders 
would have survived the crisis in their own way, 

* It is triio that if the borrower’s security, plus all his assets, 
is insufficient to pay up the loan, the Chetty still has a hold 
on all his future earnings. But though this provision is by no 
means a dead letter, it is ohvioUvsly difficult and usually some- 
what exi)ensive to apply. 

t Twenty years ago, rubber was, of course, negligible, and tin- 
mining accounted for perhaps three-quarters of the Chinese 
industrial investment. But the Chinese interest in tin has 
fallen relatively, and will probably continue to decline. 

$ Practically ail the hokUiigs under 25 acres. Together 
these formed in 1922 about 30-23 per cent, of the total acreage 
under rubber in Malaya. 

§ Not all Malay -o wned rubber is within Malay reservations, 
but the greater part is, and of course the rice fields, which 
produce the Malay staif of life, are completely protected. 


and as a group they need not be very seriously 
considered in this connection ; restriction made 
them much more wealthy, but laissez-faire could 
not have damaged them as it might have 
damaged the Chinese rubber interests, and 
through them, directly and indirectly, the whole 
economic well-being of Malaya. 

The strongest argument in favour of the 
advisability, if not the necessity, for restriction, 
is that the credit structure of the Chinese com- 
munity could not have stood the strain much 
longer. If the Chinese planters had not had so 
much immature rubber on their hands, their 
position would have been much stronger, as, for 
example, is the case to-day ; but the depression 
had come at a most difficult time, for they had 
been planting heavity from about 1916 onwards, 
and their credit resources in 1922 were stretched 
to their utmost capacity.^ By itself the ruin 
of the Chinese planters would not perhaps have 
been of such consequence as to justify 
restriction, but this could not have taken 
place without involving ruin to the Chinese 
community as a whole. There is no doubt 
that the Malayan Government were impressed 
by the seriousness of this aspect of the position, 
and it is known that they advised the Colonial 
Office in favour of restriction early in 1922, if 
not before then. This is not to say that they 
were not perturbed about the position of the 
European estates. Two factors in particular 
weighed with them — first, that if estates were 
abandoned, their Indian labour staffs would 
have to be repatriated at Government expense, 
and secondly the fear of disease spreading from 
abandoned estates and native holdings through- 
out the country. In addition there was the 
prospect of a serious depletion of Government 
revenues so long as the depression continued. 
But the Colonial Office had apparently declined 
to take action until the Stevenson Committee 
had reported, and while Dutch co-operation was 
in doubt. In September the F.M.S. Govern- 
ment, and indeed Malaya as a whole, had given 
Up hopes of any effective restriction measures, 
and was gloomily waiting the inevitable ; the 
Stevenson Committee's second report, and the 
Colonial Office decision to impose restriction, 
was a surprise as unexpected as it was welcome. 
The Secretary for the Colonies almost certainly 
changed his attitude towards restriction during 
the late summer and early autumn of 1922, but 
since the question of Dutch co-operation was 
undoubtedly a most important factor in the 
whole situation, it will now be as well to give 
attention to this matter. 

* Tho same applied to numerous British estates, espeeiallj’ 
some of the dollar companies, but thoir financial resources were 
of course more stable and substantial. 
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" On the question of the necessitj^ and advisa-. 
bility of restriction/ niy conclusions are there- 
fore that while its absolute necessity may. be 
subject to some, doubt, a 'strong case can be 
made out on the score of advisability, especially 
in view of the situation in the Chinese com- 
munity. A comparatively light and temporary 
form of artificial control finds justification on 
these grounds ; such a scheme, removed in, say, 
1924 or 1925, could have done but little harm, 
and might have avoided appreciable loss to the 
European plantation industry, and great loss, 
if not real disaster, to the economic life of 
Malaya. But a more important conclusion, or 
lesson, which emerges from this study of 
probabilities and possibilities, is that if restric- 
tion had been introduced promptly in Novem- 
ber 1921, instead of twelve months later, it 
would have made possible the absorption of the 
100,000 tons of surplus stocks during 1922 or 
early in 1923. In other words, restriction was 
primarily wanted to counter the temporary 
decline m consumption ; it should have been 
used as a preventative rather than as a remedy. 
In the opinion of many people, the big mistake 
was that restriction was kept on too long,'' 
but a bigger mistake was that some form of con- 
trol was not imposed earlier. This matter also 
will receive further consideration in the next 
section. 

(2) The Refusal OF Co-operation by the 
'Dutch.' 

The refusal of the Dutch Government to 
participate in any form of restriction is not 
easily explicable, nor is the attitude of the 
Dutch estates. In Great Britain the popular 
explanation is that the Dutch were sufficiently 
shrewd to realise that restriction would be im- 
posed in British territories despite their refusal 
of co-operation, and that this would* be ex- 
tremely satisfactoiy and profitable to them- 
selves ; in other words, that their refusal was 
dictated by the most narrow and exclusive self- 
interest. This explanation may be broadly 
true as applied to the Dutch attitude in the 
later years of restriction, but it is certainly not 
applicable to 1922, and no well-informed person 
wuuld give it the slightest credence. In the 
first place, the Dutch planters fulty realised the 
gravity of the position in 1922, and were quite 
as worried as the British planters, and secondly 
there is no reason whatever to doubt the genuine 
character of their complete surprise when the 
British Government decided to take the plunge 
on its own. 

The explanation most commonly given in 
Mincing Lane runs along the lines that the 


Dutch, talk about. the laws of economics was 
simply '' eye-wash," the real reason being that 
the Dutch estates absohitety refused to enter- 
tain the idea of restriction on the output of 
estates only, because they feared the coin-., 
petition of the. native producers in Sumatra, 
Borneo, etc., and the resulting st.miulus to new 
native planting ; hence the necessity for some 
Government scheme, of compulsory restriction 
on native as well as' estate .production, A 
scheme of restriction, such as that proposed for 
Malaya by the Stevenson Committee, was/ 
however, absolutely impracticable. In .Malaya, , 
a relatively good customs administration 
had already been built up, primarily :. to. 
stop opium smuggling, but also accustomed to 
operating export taxes on tin and rubber, and 
in Malaya there was a relatively complete 
land survey, registration of land titles, a 
recently taken census of rubber areas and an 
adequate staff of district officials, thus making- 
possible the internal administration of assess- 
ments, quotas, etc. In the Outer Possessions of 
the N.E.I. (i.e. other than Java itself) , however, 
the whole control of the Government Avas so ex- 
tremely slender that any regulation of actual pro- 
duction was utterly impossible either to initiate 
or to enforce. Some .scheme of rationing the bigger 
dealers at the principal ports might have been 
introduced, but this would have meant that the 
dealers would have bought their quota from the 
first native sellers who offered or from favoured 
sellers, and the remaining sellers would then 
have been unable to sell their rubber at all ; the 
result would have been revolution. Any con- 
trol of exports would have involved minute 
price-control. It must also be remembered 
that native unrest is a very real factor in the 
N.E.I. In short, the explanation is that the 
Dutch Government simply could not operate 
an effective restriction scheme, and since they 
naturally did not like to publish this abroad, 
they took refuge in pseudo-economic platitudes. 

In my opinion, however, this line of explana- 
tion is in certain respects erroneous, and its 
general tenor is definitely misleading. It is 
too much coloured by the influence of sul)- 
sequent events not foreseen as early as 1922. 
Thus from my recent inquiries in Java, not only 
from Dutch officials and Dutch planters but also 
from British residents, I am satisfied that no 
one in Jat^a was paying much attention to 
native rubber as early as 1922 ; it was not until 
the^end of 1923 and the beginning of 1924 that 
the Dutch began to suspect the potential im- 
portance of native rubber, and the results of 
the preliminary investigations were as sur- 
prising to them as they were alarming. The 
official reckoning of native rubber exports in 


1922 was only 17,000 tons (dry- weight) , and no 
one anticipated the rate at which the supply 
was increasing. In 1 922 the Dutch estates were 
not in the least worried about native rubber, 
and this factor did not influence their attitude 
towards restriction in the slightest degree. 

If this is correct, restriction in the N.E.I. 
would have been confined to the estates, and it 
follows that so far as the Dutch Government 
was concerned, their part would have been to 
coerce a recalcitrant minority. The admini- 
stration of such a scheme might have been 
a troublesome addition to the normal busi- 
ness of government, and the idea would not 
have been welcome in official quarters in Java 
any more than the British scheme was wel- 
comed by the Malay Civil Service, but there 
would have been no insuperable difficulty or 
objection so long as the scheme was confined to 
estates, and no attempt was made to include 
native production. It may therefore be pre- 
sumed that if a large majority of the Dutch 
estates had been strongly in favour of restriction 
in co-operation with the British industry, the 
Dutch Government would have agreed to coerce 
the minority by instituting a compulsory 
scheme. Of the existence of a minority abso- 
lutely opposed to restriction there can be little 
doubt, and therefore a compulsory Government 
scheme was necessary ; the whole question 
therefore turns on whether a majority of the 
Dutch planters was in favour of a compulsory 
Government restriction scheme. My conclu- 
sions are that there was no such majority. In 
the first place, at least half of the leading men 
in the industry laissez-faire doctrines as an 
integral part of their economic philosophy, and 
hold them with the religious conviction of 
Englishmen in the early nineteenth century, 
while in official quarters the then Director of 
ilgriculture in Java was most vigorously 
opposed to any attempts at artificial control of 
supplies or prices. The idea that this belief in 
competitive laissez-faire is insincere, and a mere 
garb of convenience and good business, reveals 
a complete lack of understanding of the whole 
character and outlook of the Dutch as business 
men. The case of chinchona bark, which is so 
often quoted as evidence that the Dutch pay a 
mere lip-service to laissez-faire, is definitely a 
special case ; the Dutchman of to-day does not 
hold the laissez-faire doctrines of a century ago, 
even if he holds the modern version as fervently 
as our forefathers held their version. Put 
shortly, his modern version of laissez faire is that 
there is an exceedingly strong presumption 
against any artificial restraint of trade, and 
that unless the virtue of a particular form of 
restraint is supported by indisputable evidence, 


it stands condemned, even though its weakness 
or undesirable results cannot be clearly foreseen 
or demonstrated. In other words, there must 
be a strong positive, and not merely a negative 
case. Thus the Dutch planters had an instinc- 
tive belief that rubber restriction was bound to 
lead ultimately to unsatisfactory developments, 
even though in 1922 they could not even guess 
what these developments might be. Their 
attitude was essentially instinctive rather than 
rational, and was thus extremely open to 
misconception. 

But this instinctive hostility to restriction 
was powerfully reinforced by their rooted objec- 
tion to Government intervention in industry. 
As has been said, a Government compulsory 
scheme was inevitable in order to coerce a 
militant minority. It must be remembered that 
business in Java has a long and comparatively 
recent history of struggles to be free of Govern' 
ment control, and this has left its mark on the 
attitude of the present generation ; moreover, 
the greatest industry, sugar, is even to-day 
almost at daggers drawn with the Government 
over the land policy and the native question 
generally. During the war the rubber industry 
had been considerably annoyed by various in- 
terventions on the part of the Government, 
while more recently an export tax on rubber 
had been imposed, nominally to create funds 
for the compilation of statistics, though in the 
end the rate of tax had been fixed very many 
times higher than the Government had said it 
would be."^ Hence the planters not only dis- 
liked the wffiole idea of government interference 
with their industry, but happened at the time 
to be specially nervous lest they should again 
be fleeced, or that somehow the Government 
would gain at their expense.f These feelings 
were greatly strengthened, however, by their 
belief in an alternative policy, namely, that all 
would be reasonably well with rubber, as it was 
with sugar, if only they had a central selling 
organisation such as the sugar industry 

* The tax was novor, in fact, payable owing to tbo failure of 
rubber prices to reach the stated minimum, and another and 
general scheme was substituted in 1924. But the planters 
could not, of course, know this in advance, and the cause of their 
irritation was the same, even though their pockets w’ere actually 
to be unaffected. 

t Compare, for example, some remarks of Mr. M. Sanders at 
the Internationai Rubber Conference 1924. He said that he 
was one of the few Dutch members of the Association for Rubber 
Cultivation in the N.E.I. who was in favour of restriction, 
“ The greater part of the Dutch members of the Board (of the 
Association) have been of a different opinion, and their way of 
looking on the business is, in the hrst ijistance, that they are so 
much opposed to every form of government interference that 
they will not come into it (tlio Stevenson Scheme). Tiiis apijiics 
to all Government intorferenco. M'o have come to the con- 
elusion at the Hague that Government intorferenco has in the 
latter years been mostly to our detriment, so wo are much 
opposed to it. Tlio objection to Government interferonco is, 
I consider, the most important cause of niy countrymen haviiig 
stood out.” 
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possessed in the Vereenigde Javasuiker Pro- 
ducenten.* In 1922 this idea had not yet 
taken definite shape or form, bnt many rubber 
companies were inclined to believe that this 
was a far better line of advance than any form 
of Government control, and it was certainly a 
factor in the problem. 

So far as I can gather, therefore, it is most 
unlikely that even a bare majority of the in- 
dustry was ever in favour of restriction. It is 
true that the Dutch Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion at the Hague requested their Government 
to appoint a committee of investigation, similar 
to the Stevenson Committee, but there is no 
evidence whatever to warrant the interpre- 
tation that this meant a majority in favour of 
restriction, and there is no evidence that when 
the Dutch Minister of the Colonies refused to 
appoint such a committee, the x\ssociation was 
seriously annoyed. Hence, while I agree en- 
tirely with the proposition that the Goy eminent 
of the N.E.L could not possibly operate a 
restriction scheme such as the Stevenson 
scheme, in my view this consideration is really 
irrelevant, because restriction in the N.E.L 
never really meant more than restriction of 
estate production. Admittedly even this might 
have meant a severe tax on the Dutch admini- 
stration and would probably have created a 
host of awkward problems, but it seems likely 
that the Government of the N.E.I. would have 
made the attempt if a large majority of the 
industry had been in favour. The reverse, 
however, was the case, though not for reasons 
of self-interest and cupidity such as the British 
public imagined. Later on, the attitude of the 
Dutch changed very considerably, and this will 
be considered in due course below. 

It will be convenient to discuss under this 
heading the results of the refusal of co-operation 
by the Dutch, and the subsequent change of 
opinion as to its absolute necessity by the 
Stevenson Committee. The desirability of 
Dutch co-operation was obvious, but was it in 
fact reasonable to proceed when it could not be 
secured ? The answer to this question depends 
fundamentally upon the expected duration of 
tlie control. The Stevenson Committee feared 
that it would be some years before an 
equilibrium between production and consump- 
tion was restored, and therefore they may be 
said to have expected that control would be 
necessary for some years also. Restriction 
would increase British costs per lb. of rubber 
produced, and, therefore, merely to cover these 
increased costs, the price would obviously be 
such as would yield profits to Dutch producers 
on full production, assuming their costs to be 

* Seo Piirt II. of tlio first memorandum in tliia 8onm* 


not much ^ above costs in Malaya.^' If .restric- 
tion was tightened sufficiently to give profits to,, 
the marginal producers in Malaya, the Dutch 
producers would make very , handsome profits. , 
indeed. But owing to the long period of gesta- 
tion—about six, or seven years— no new plant- 
ing could result in increased production within, 
that period ; to that extent restriction was safe 
enough. But this is a short . and incomplete . 
view. If restriction stimulated new planting, 
there would ultimately be an increased 'pro- 
duction, ^ and therefore equilibrium must be 
re-established and restriction removed before 
that time, while these new producers would 
have to be allowed to supply the increase in 
demand during the next few years, or otherwise 
conditions of excess supply would be coiitmiied, 
and restriction be indefinitely prolonged. The; 
Stevenson Committee’s fears w^ere certainly 
justified from the long period point of view. 
Actually the phrasing of their first report sug- 
gests that their main concern was that the 
Dutch \¥ould benefit in the short period at the 
direct expense of British producers, and that 
they w^ere not over-anxious about the long- 
period, even though it certainly appears that 
they expected a necessary duration of restric- 
tion for some years. There is here a contra- 
diction — if the scheme was to last for only one 
or two years, the Dutch would certainly benefit 
at the expense of the British, but there might 
still, and probably w^oiild be, a net balance in 
the latter’s favour ; the Committee’s grounds 
for insisting on Dutch co-operation were not 
substantial on this hypothesis. But their 
hypothesis was, in fact, that restriction would 
last for several years, and here the temporary 
enrichment of the I 3 utch during restriction 
would be insignificant compared to the sacrifices 
which British interests might well be called 
upon to make in the form of self-denial in 
respect of new planting until consumption had 
increased beyond the increased output of tlie 
new Dutch plantations. The only explanation 
is that the Committee felt that Dutch planting 
was unlikely to be really extensive so long as 
the price of rubber did not much exceed is. 3«/., 
and in view of the general outlook that con- 
sumption would not catch up productive 
capacity for some years ; if and when that out- 
look changed, restriction w^oukl have done its 
work, and could be removed. Due weight must 
be attached to such conclusions, for, in fact, the 
amount of new planting by Dutch estates, wiiile 
considerable, has not been such as seriously to 
undermine the supremacy of British producers. 

* There is aomo ovidoiiee to that estaho cctslR 

in Java averaged higlier by a,bmit Id, ]Kn' ih. Uuui estate e.osts 
in Malaya in ilh22-'23, but the pofiition is probably nearer the 
revors© at th© oiid of tiio restrietiuii pc'riod. 
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It is the Dutch' native industry, and not ■ the ■ 
Dutch plantation industry, which has proved 
the villain of the piece from the British point of 
view, and as has been said, neither British nor 
Dutch producers were paying any serious atten- 
tion to the Dutch native production in 1922. 

The whole question must, moreover, be 
viewnd from a rather different angle, especially 
in respect of the change in the attitude of the 
Stevenson Committee. As has been said, the 
desirability of Dutch co-operation was obvious, 
and their first report was strongly worded for 
the equally obvious reason that any hint that 
Great Britain might take action alone would 
have been fatal to the success of efforts to bring 
about such co-operation ; the Dutch could not 
have failed to realise the advantage to them- 
selves if Great Britain acted alone. Moreover, 
it seems more than probable that the Com- 
mittee’s first report was actually written in 
November 1921, and presented by the Chairman 
to the Colonial Secretary substantially in the 
form in which it was eventually published in 
May 1922, with the exception of the last two 
paragraphs, which were added when publi- 
cation was decided upon. If this is so, con- 
sideration must be given to the fact that in 
November 1921 the general outlook %vas much 
worse than it was six months later, but even 
then the gap between probable production and 
consumption seemed so great as to necessitate 
Dutch co-operation if restriction in British 
territory alone was not to be impossibl}^ severe, 
B3rthe autumn of 1922 the outlook had greatly 
improved ; there was still a gap, but it was not 
so great, and there 'was something to be said 
for the idea that restriction by British producers 
alone might no'w be sufficient to bridge it. In 
the early part of 1922 no one foresaw the 
developments which were on the threshold, and 
thus the Committee persisted in their efforts to 
secure Dutch co-operation because that seemed 
a genuine necessity for the practical success of 
the scheme. Without some such hj^pothesis, 
the dela\^ between November 1921 and the final 
refusal of the Dutch in July 1922 seems in- 
explicable. The Committee must have realised 
very early in 1922 that the chances of Dutch 
co-operation WTi'e remote, and yet they con- 
tinued a more or less hopeless crusade, while 
daily, stocks continued to pile up in ever 
increasing quantities, and the opportunity of 
using restriction as a preventative rather than 
as a cure was passing imuy . If th e Committee/s 
first report was really written in November 
1921, it is clear that they realised the import- 
ance of immediate action. It is now clear that 
when their first overtures to the Dutch had been 
refused, the Committee should have boldly 


advised in favour of immediate restriction, for 
though this might have amounted to “ carrying 
the baby ” for the Dutch, the scheme would 
have quickly done its mainly preventive work. 
There would have been little new planting, and 
any sacrifice by British producers 'would have 
been out-balanced by the advantages achieved. 
But this savours too much of wisdom after the 
event, and neglects the extreme pessimism 
which reigned in the earty part of 1922, and 
wdiich was not without its contemporary justifi- 
cation. The only other explanation is that the 
Committee could not stomach putting any 
money gratuitously into the pockets of their 
competitors, and that it took them nine months 
to reconcile themselves to such an abhorrent 
necessity. Such feelings very likely played 
their part, but the main reason more probably 
lies in the improvement in the outlook during 
the summer of 1922, and its effect in converting 
the Committee "^to the belief that restriction 
without the Dutch wns daily becoming a more 
reasonable proposition, and one which could be 
commended with at least a fair chance of 
practical success. Actually the general idea 
that the task of restriction was easier at the end 
of 1922 than it had appeared twelve months 
previously should have been qualified by the 
reflection that, in fact, the great opportimitj" 
had been lost, and the surplus stocks w^’ere still 
hanging round the industry’s neck. With this 
incubus, the annual increase in the world’s 
potential capacity was much more serious than 
it would otherwise have been, and the task of 
restriction was in fact much more difficult in 
November 1922, than twelve months before. 
Hence the importance of Dutch co-operation 
had really increased, and not decreased. This, 
however, does not alter the proposition stated 
above that some form of restriction, even in 
November 1922, would have resulted in a net 
advantage to British producers irrespective of 
the attitude of the Dutch. 

At this point the attitude of the Britisli 
Government towards the whole idea of restric- 
tion, and especially after the attitude of the 
Dutch was definitely known, must be brieflj’ 
considered. It would have been a perfectlj' 
reasonable procedure for the British Govern- 
ment, after receiving the Committee's first 
report, with its insistence on the necessity of 
Dutch co-operation, to have called the whole 
matter off when that co-operation was refused. 
To allow the representatives of the industiy to 
go back upon their cardinal principle, was an 
act of considerable grace, though possibly of 
mistaken grace. It is fairly certain that the 
Colonial Office, even under Mr. Churchill, was 
never actively in favour of restriction, and it 
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was only the insistent demand of the industry 
which secured the appointment of the Com- 
iiiittee in the first instance. Since in my opinion 
the Committee were correct in revising their 
idea of the essential character of Dutch co- 
operation, it follows that the Colonial Office 
■were right in accepting the revision if they con- 
sidered some form of control was really 
advisable. But if they did not, they now had a 
plausible loophole for escape. That they did 
not avail themselves of this chance suggests a 
change of attitude towards the whole idea of 
restriction. It is perhaps significant also that a 
period of two months elapsed between the 
refusal of the Dutch and the publication of the 
Stevenson Committee’s second report, while, 
when it appeared, it was accompanied by the 
announcement of its acceptance by the Govern- 
ment ; there is here a suggestion that the Com- 
mittee had some difficulty in persuading Mr. 
Churchill to give his approval. Mr. Churchill 
appears to have performed a volte-face towards 
restriction in general almost as complete as that 
of the Stevenson Committee towards Dutch 
co-operation. But why he did so, at present 
I'emains a mystery. It is possible that the 
effect on the American exchange exerted some 
influence, for in a statement in March 1923 
Mr. Churchill laid considerable stress upon the 
point that one of our principal methods of 
paying our debt to the United States is in the 
provision of rubber,'' and added that when he 
brought Lord Stevenson's scheme before the 
Cabinet, he was " strongly supported by the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Robert 
Horne, and the Treasury." But this statement 
cannot properly be made to suggest that the 
Treasury applied pressure upon Mr. ChurchiU 
to bring the scheme before the Cabinet, or that 
this aspect of the matter was a decisive factor 
in Ills decision. It is fairly certain that he 
received no fresh advices from Malaya, such as 
would convince him of the necessity for inter- 
vention : the Malayan Government had shot 
its bolt long before. Perhaps it was another 
case of sheer persistence, and that eventually 
Mr. Churchill yielded to the persuasions of Lord 
Stevenson for the sake of peace and quiet. That 
the assent was of a rather grudging character, 
may perhaps be judged by the fact that the 
Colonial Office during the first years of re- 
striction left the whole business as much as 
possible to the industry and its representatives, 
merely giving the necessary e&ct to their 
desires, lliis saved the Government a lot of 
trouble and much responsibility, even if it was 
not a very dignified role. When later on the 
Government did take a hand in the game, the 

* See Evening Siandardf Marcfe 12, 1023^. 


pitch was already so treacherous that no . con-, 
elusions can be drawn as to whether , or not .a 
more active role in the earlier years would have 
been an improvement. 

(3) The Machinery of the Restriction, 
Scheme. 

(a) Mechanical versus ArUtrary Regulation. 

It is a question of vital importance whether 
the regulation’ of restriction should have been 
on an arbitrary basis or on the fixed mechanical 
basis actually adopted. The gneat defect in the 
mechanical regulation of restriction was its lack 
of elasticity ; it depended for success to a very 
large extent on the financial ability, shrewd 
judgment and general co-operation of the con- 
sumers of raw rubber. The American manu- 
facturers pointed out the possible dangers of 
its inelasticity in respect of more rapid releases 
should the world’s demand suddenly increase, 
and laid stress on the opportunities which would 
arise for speculation if such a temporary short- 
age should arise. The R.G.A. delegation which 
visited America in J anuary 1923, and also Lord 
Stevenson and other members of his committee, 
probably realised the possibility that the initial 
percentage exportable might have been fixed 
too low in view of the rapid revival of consump- 
tion during the winter of I922--23 ; and if prices 
had got out of hand in the early summer of 
1923, the percentage might have been arbi- 
trarily raised in order to ensure a proper start.* 

■ But the Colonial Office and the British industry 
appear to have failed to realise that the lack of 
elasticity was a chronic weakness in the scheme, 
which might manifest itself at any future time, 
even when the scheme had perhaps been func- 
tioning smoothly for a considerable period. 
When in 1925 the need did arise, the leaders of 
the British industry could with a show of justifi- 
cation cast the blame on to the Americans, and 
they therefore turned a deaf ear to all appeals 
for emergency releases, while the general 
opinion was that it would be foolish to feu'ego 
such an unexpected harvest for the benefit of 
those who for so long had enjoyed cheap j'ubber 
at the producers' expense. Equally tlie Colonial 
Office took no action until December 1025, when 
an additional 5 per cent, was granted as from 
Februar}^ i, 1926, by which time the peak of 
the boom was already passed. This additional 
release had, in fact, no effect whatever at the 
time, for Malaya could not produce its standard 
production on account of a depleted labour 
force, etc., thereby demonstrating a physical as 

* Far further expitiriutlan and di,seu8sion of Oiis ])oint, see 
Section IV, p. SO. 


well as a merely mechanical inelasticity in the 
scheme.. 

The real point, however, is not the failure to 
give additional releases when required, but 
rather that, if they had been given, the 
mechanical basis of regulation would have been 
exchanged for an arbitrary basis, and the great 
advantage of a mechanical scheme would have 
been lost. This advantage was that all concerned 
—producers, dealers, merchants, manufacturers 
—did at least know where they stood, whereas 
under an arbitrary scheme, nothing would have 
been certain. If additional releases had been 
made in 1925, there was no certainty that 
additional restrictions might not have been 
imposed later ; the justification of an emergency 
depends upon the definition of an emergency, 
and that would have been in the hands of 
the British Government and/or the R.G.A. 
There is, in fact, no possibility of compromise — 
such a scheme must either be mechanical or it 
must be arbitrary— and in 1925 the British 
Government acted wisely unless it was prepared 
to jettison mechanical regulation altogether. 

The uncertainty of an arbitrary scheme is 
a great drawback. Its effect is chiefly felt in 
the refusal of speculators to carry stocks; 
they simply dare not do so when there is no 
certainty as to the quantity of supplies which 
may be forthcoming in the near future, f In 
the case of rubber, stocks to the equivalent 
. of eight months' consumption were considered 
the necessary normal, and in 1922 there was 
one-third more. An arbitrary scheme might 
well have had disastrous results at the start, 
if some provision had not been made to 
relieve the ordinary trader of his stocks, 
though admittedly a large proportion is carried 
by manufacturers. Again, an arbitrary scheme 
involves the appointment of an individual or a 
group of individuals to make the necessary 
decisions. This is a colossal responsibility, 
which few men would care to undertake. But 
it is still more xmlikely that any industry would 
care to allow any outsider to undertake such a 
task. In practice, the task could only be under- 
taken by the Government, and in the normal 
way the industry would strongly object to the 
removal of its clestinies out of its own hands, 
while equally no Government would take such 
responsibility except under the sternest com- 
pulsion. When Governments have played an 
active part in artificial control schemes, as, for 
example, in Brazil, they have usually had 
recourse as far as possible to mechanical forms 
of regulation. The impracticable character as 

* Including, of course, dealers and manufacturers as well 
as the so -called professional speculators. 

t Compare the experieneos of the Cuban Co-operative Export 
Agency of 192S~29, 


well as the uncertainty of arbitrary schemes are 
very great drawbacks. 

The mechanical principle is undoubtedly 
superior provided that it is possible to secure 
a reasonably sufficient degree of elasticity. 
This, however, was a very difficult problem 
in the present instance. The revised scheme 
of releases, introduced in 1926, w'as an 
attempt in this direction, but it may well 
be doubted whether it w^ould have been a 
sufficient improvement ; no adjustment of 
figures could probably have produced the 
desired result without weakening the scheme 
too much from the producers' point of viewc 
If it had been possible to have a system of 
monthly instead of quarterly quotas, a much 
greater degree of elasticity would have been 
secured. So far as estates were concerned, this 
would have presented little difficulty, but it was 
almost a physical impossibility in respect of the 
native holdings. As it was, it took most Dis- 
trict Officers not much less than a fortnight to 
distribute the export coupons at the beginning 
of each quarter, and this greatly interfered with 
their normal routine work. Moreover, the point 
of view^ of the natives themselves must be con- 
sidered ; some of them had to come a forty-mile 
return journey from their villages to the Dis- 
trict Office ; there was considerable grumbling 
as it was, and if they had had to make the 
journey every month instead of once a quarter, 
there would have been real discontent,^ An 
elaborate system of local offices, instituted 
specially for the issue of coupons, would have 
been enormously expensive, and W’^ould pro- 
bably have greatly increased the very serious 
difficulties of administration, of wffiich some 
account will be given below. A compromise on 
tW'O-monthly periods might have been some 
improvement, but it may be doubted whether it 
would have been worth the extra trouble and 
difficulty. Another possible compromise might 
have been a monthly basis for estates and a 
quarterly basis for native production, with 
some scheme of adjustments to bring the 
quarterly changes more or less in line wdth the 
monthly changes during the previous quarter. 
But even minor price fluctuations would make 
it most difficult to ensure that such a scheme 
would actually w^ork out fairly to both parties, 
and it is virtually certain that both parties 
would in any case have thought that the other 
was gaining at its expense ; it wns really 
essential to treat estates and native holdings 
alike. One other expedient, howwer, must be 
considered ; assuming that the sliding-scale 
■figures had been adjusted in the best possible 
way, a reserve stock might have been held by 
the British Government, and released according 


to a scale when the price rose substantially 
beyond the pivotal point. The argument that 
in "a sensitive speculative market such as the 
rubber market, the existence of reserve stocks 
depresses price just as much as would the 
actual placing of that stock on the market, does 
not apply here. Held with the financial back- 
ing of the British Government, and only to be 
obtained at certain publicly specified prices, 
there could be no question of doubt as to 
whether or when the stocks would be sold, and 
it is this uncertainty which depresses prices by 
hindering speculation. The result would be 
that manufacturers would not trouble to carry 
large stocks of convenience, but would live 
more or less from hand tO' mouth so long as the 
price was near the pivotal point. This might 
be a great drawback in certain circumstances, 
but in the case of rubber, manufacturers did in 
fact reduce their stocks virtually to zero, even 
without this safeguard of a reserve in the hands 
of producers. The producer would not have 
suffered by any greater tendency to reduce 
stocks and so depress prices. Where he would 
have suffered is in respect of the costs of hold- 
ing such a stock, which might quite well never 
be required. If the object of the Stevenson 
Committee had been to ‘institute a full-fledged 
permanent stabilisation scheme, the value of 
such a reserve of rubber as, so to speak, a safety 
valve, should have merited their careful atten- 
tion. But, of course, their object was to rescue 
the industry from disaster, and restriction was 
to be removed as soon as equilibrium had been 
re-established. N evertheless, prices did get out 
of hand— and for the lack of a relatively few 
thousand tons of rubber in or near consuming 
centres — and it seems likely that they would 
have done so, even if the sliding-scale figures 
had been arranged to secure the greatest 
possible flexibility compatible with adequate 
general control. Hence such a ^ scheme of 
reserve stocks, liberated at specified prices, 
might have been useful, and the costs of such 
stock-holding should have been regarded by 
producers as an insurance premium against the 
indefinable and incalculable, but certainly most 
serious^ results of run-away prices even from 
their point of view. 

There was, in fact, no wmy in which a mecha- 
nical scheme could have been given a really 
adequate degree of elasticity except by enlisting 
the close co-operation of a large proportion of 
the consumers. The leaders of the R.G.A. did 
not realise this in 1922, but in 1925 they found 
it a convenient reply to American complaints ; 
the whole trouble had been caused by the failure 
of the American manufacturers to realise the 
vitally important part which they were called 


upon to play in the operation of the scheme ; to . 
which accusations the Americans retorted, and 
with considerable justification, that their go- ' 
operation^ had never been solicited, and that in; 
anj^ case it was an impossible role for them to 
play so long as' each firm bought its imbber in- 
dividually and in competition with each other. 
The force of this last point must be admitted ; 
an individual manufacturer cannot be expected 
to force up the price against himself, and even if 
he did attempt to do so, his resources wnuM be . 
inadequate unless others chose to do the same.*** 
The British contention that the Americans , 
should have ensured themselves of adequate 
supplies under the scheme, is only' valid under 
conditions of monopolistic biijniig. If the 
definite co-operation of the' Aniericaii manu- 
facturers as a body, or at least of a substantial 
proportion of them, could not have been 
obtained, it becomes a matter of doubt whether 
an arbitrary scheme, despite all its drawbacks, 
might not have been better than even the best 
possible mechanical scheme, for producers really 
suffered in the long run from the events of 1925 , 
at least as much as consumers did in the short 
run, while the lack of elasticity in effecting 
sufficiently rapid curtailment of supplies might 
have been, if it actually was not, a serious 
disadvantage. 

It is therefore necessary to consider whether 
it would have been possible to secure some 
measure of active co-operation on the part of 
the American manufacturers. In 1922, it must 
be remembered that there was no antagonism 
between producers and consumers; it was 
simply an absence of any relations at all The 
manufacturer of a commodity, such as rubber, 
has no special interest in ultra-low prices as 
compared to the interest which he has in stable 
prices. Admittedly the situation in the Ameri- 
can tyre manufacturing industry was not con- 
ducive to the conduct of organised relations on 
their part, but there was sufficient organisation 
at least to enable the R.G.A. to make plain what 
it intended to do, and the part which the 
Americans were expected to play. Whether 
the R.G.A. seriously considered consultation 

* Nevertheless it seems hard to explain why the Amorkarss 
did not buy in suiHcient quantities during tVio quarter Augxist,- 
October 1924 to raise the average price to 3d., and Ums 
prevent a further contraction of the pereent^ige exportable from 
the restriction area. The average for the preceding qiiarttir 
had been under lid., and in the above -mentioned quarter 
reached 1.9. 2-632d. Probably only the larger manufaeturc'rs 
realised that the failure to roaeli hv. 3d. would involve increased 
restriction — the rank and hie never roaliv understood^ the 
scheme-— and for the rest of the explanation, since tho Anxorieans 
cannot have expected the dexniso of restriction when the price 
was thus rapidly rising, whatever they may have tlio\jght a few 
months previously, all that can bo said is that the incident 
confirms the inevitably short-sighted character of competitive 
buying, osirocially when the vagaries uf an artilu'ial control 
schemo increase the uncertainty lest tiio current price-level may 
not be nmlntained in tlio future. 
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'with America ^ is doubtful ; it probably never 
entered their heads to do so, for it must be con- 
fessed that they never appear to have appre- 
ciated that the relations of producer and 
consumer are those of seller and customer — 
that the producer exists to serve the consumer, 
and not the consumer to serve the producer. 
Up to 1922 at any rate, no attempt had ever 
been made by the R.G.A. to cultivate the 
goodwill or to study the problems of their chief 
customers. This must be set down as a serious 
business mistake, even if they may be more 
easily excused for not realising that the culti- 
vation of the goodwill of the consumer becomes 
of supreme and essential importance when pro- 
ducers embark on any sort of scheme of con- 
scious control, let alone if that scheme is to be 
on a mechanical basis such as the Stevenson 
scheme. It was, in fact, only at the urgent 
request of the American manufacturers that 
the R.G.A. opened up definite relations by 
sending over delegates in 1923, The truth 
seems to be that in 1922 the British industry 
and the Colonial Office alike failed to realise 
that the consumer had to play any really 
definite part in their scheme, or that he had 
any power to influence its operation.*^ 

* Tho same conchision is reached in tlx© following well- 
reasoned passage from a pamphlet by Mr. D. M. Figart of tho 
Oopartment of 'Oommerce entitled A^nerica and Bubber Be$t7'ic~ 
tionf published in 1926. Though written by an American, and 
so soon after the high feeling engendered by the price boom of 
1925, this pamphlet Is in no sense a mere polemic, but in general 
mcdntains the impartial character of an economic study, such 
as might be expected by those who are familiar with Mr, Figart’s 
other writings. He concludes, One can search the Stevenson 
Keports from cover to cover, and all the incidental matter that 
w^as published in connection therewith, without finding a single 
reference to the necessity of American co-operation in making 
the Plan a success. Had the need for such co-operation been 
foreseen, one would have thought that some reference thereto 
would occur; the attention of American manufacttirers would 
liavo been drawm to the Plan and theii* suggestions asked before 
it was adopted ; or some clause in the Plan would have pointed 
out that stability w^ould result only if the Americans maintained 
prices above a certain level by buying rubber. One cannot 
honestly escape the conclusion that automatic stability was 
■intended,” 

On tho other side xxxay bo quoted the following passage in a 
letter to the author from a recognised authority in tho pro- 
ducing industry, xvho was kind enough to read a draft of this 
memorandum. “It is hardly correct to say that the Colonial 
OIHce and tho producers failed to realise tixo part which tho 
manufacturers -must necessarily play in the working of tho 
scheme. It was tho general desire of producers that the price 
should remain at round about Is. M. per lb. mitil the world could 
again absorb the unrestricted supplies. Tho Colonial Office reeom- 
xnended a scheme which mad© such stability possible, and if the 
industry xvanted stability it wuxs up to it to take steps to ensure 
it. Producers naturally, but, as wo now Imow, erroneously, 
assumed that manufac^turers would regard the scheme as the 
most important factor affecting supplies. Your tacit assump- 
tion that they would not do so is certainly nearer the truth. 
Of course, mamifactxirers can say, wdfch a great deal of truth, 
that they could not in 1924= foresee the big expansion in 
demand in 1925, but they knew perfectly well that, in the 
autximn of 1924, they could have bought up quantities of 
rubber for 1925 delivery at between h?. and 1 a\ 2d. per lb., and 
that contraction in the exj)ortable percentage would continue 
unless the price was over 1&. M, Any contracts entered into 
in the autumn of 1924 seemed, therefore, to bo very well pro- 
tected against a MI in price, and they would have afforded an 
equally great protection against the speculator in 19252’ 


There can be little doubt that a great de?i 
more should and could have been done to 
enlist the sympathy and general support of the 
American manufacturers. Whether the re- 
quisite degree of active co-operation could have 
been secured is another matter. ^ In a later 
section, more attention will be given to the 
situation in the U.S. mbber manufacturing in- 
dustry, to the attitude of the manufacturers, 
and their actual reception of the restriction 
scheme. Anticipating what will be said there, 
it seems extremely doubtful whether any real 
co-operation could have been secured. Mr. 
Firestone was not without supporters, and if 
he had not made things too difficult, some nne 
else would have done so, for there can be little 
doubt that certain American interests keenly 
desired to secure a substantial participation in 
Malayan plantations, which plans were frus- 
trated by the imposition of restriction. Finally 
it must be admitted that many mechanical 
difficulties would have had to be surmounted in 
devising any effective method of co-operation, 
quite apart from the attitude of tlmse con- 
cerned. NeverthelevSS, a great deal might have 
been done which was not done, towards securing 
a sympathetic understanding and generally 
harmonious relations. 

Given such relations, and given the best 
possible arrangement of the sliding-scale, it 
may be concluded that a mechanical scheme 
would have been preferable to an arbitrary 
scheme ; sufficient elasticity could have been 
secured to ensure a reasonable chance of suc- 
cessful operation on a mechanical basis. If, 
even so, such a scheme had failed, and prices 
had got out of hand, then it seems clear that the 
mechanical principle should have been aban- 
doned at once, and refuge taken in some 
arbitrary scheme of control. This conclusion 
also -applies, of course, to the actual course of 
events under the Stevenson scheme. In 1925 
the British Government should have taken its 
courage in both hands, and jettisoned mechani- 
cal regulation altogether. But the most im- 
portant lesson to be drawn from this discussion 
is that the technique of operating a mechanical 
scheme of control is extremely complicated ; 
we have to learn and perfect this technique, 
just as all forms of technique have to be learned, 
and presumably by the usual and unavoidable 
method of painful and costly experience. 

(b) The Original Pivotal Price. 

The pivotal price during the first three and a 
half years of restriction was is. 3^. per lb. This 
price was suggested by the Stevenson Commit- 
tee, and in their first report they stated that a 


poHcv of restriction can only be a temporary 
palliative, but in fixing the price which shall 
govern the alterations in the percentage of 
standard production exported at the minimum 
rate of duty, the Committee arrived at what 
they believed to be a figure which would ensure 
a satisfactory margin of profit, notwithstanding 
the somewhat higher cost of a restricted crop.” 
In the view of some of the American manufac- 
turers there was no case for a price which would 
do more than cover marginal costs; that 
artificial control should seek to ensure the 
making of profits and not merely the avoidance 
of losses, seemed to them_ conclusive proof of 
the essentially monopolistic aims of the whole 
scheme. The defence, as developed by various 
leaders of the R.G.A., was that in view of the 
probably great expansion of demand in the 
more dikant future and the long period of ge.sta- 
tion required for new capacity, it was most 
necessary (a) in the ultimate, interests of the 
consumer that there should be no halt in new 
planting, and (b) in the interests of the British 
industry that Malaya and Ceylon should do 
their share of this new planting, so that it 
should not be done exclusively by other 
countries. These various contentions require 
careful examination, for the selection of the 
pivotal price was, of course, a matter of crucial 
importance. 

The first problem is to determine whether a 
pivotal price of is. 3^^. left a really substantial 
margin for profits even with the higher costs of 
a reS:ricted output. This involves an estimate 
of the normal average costs of production in 
1922. Such estimates can only be made by an 
analysis of the accounts published in company 
reports, and the results will necessarily be sub- 
ject to considerable potential error owing to the 
lack of anj^ standardised system of accounting. 
There are several such estimates relating to 
conditions in or about the year 1922, of which 
perhaps the most extensive and careful are 
those of Messrs. Symington and Sinclair, and of 
Mr. Maclaren in his Rubber, Tea, and Cacao 
volume of the Resources of the Empire Senes. 
Their calculations are made on much the same 
basis, and the former's definition may be 
quoted. The term ‘ all-in costs/ in the sense 
in which we have used it, comprises all estate 
expenditure (other than capital expenditure), 
staff bonuses, allowance for depreciation of 
buildings and machinery, freight to London or 
New York, marine insurance, dock charges, and 
brokers' and agents' commission, as well^ as 
directors' fees and cost of London office admini- 
stration/' Messrs. Symington state that in 
some cases they have had to estimate one or 
more of these items. Mr. Maclaren states that 


the practice of charging depreciation on build- 
ings and machinery varies. With this qualifi- 
cation, which Mr., Maclaren states to be 
relatively unimportant, it will be seen that in 
both these estimates, interest on loans .or 
debentures, or depreciation on planted area are, 
omitted, but otherwise all items normalljr 
reckoned as costs are included. The estimates 
are as follows : 


AVERAGE A,LL-IN COSTS OF ESTATES IK 1922-23. 



Symington. 

3Iaclaren. 

Ko. of Com- 
panies. 

Costs per 
ib. pence. 

No. of Co.!!!- 
panies. 

Cos{ s per 
ll>. peiiec*. 

Malaya 

60 

S*43 

173 

S-3 

Ceylon — 

13 

7*46 

(not stated) 

1 

Ketherlands 




(nyqn’t o:. i 

East Indies 

IS 

9*74 

33 

1 9*22 


In view of the different size and composition 
of the samples, the agreement between these 
estimates is close, and they can be taken as a 
reasonably accurate general measurement. So 
far as Malaya is concerned, an oA'crage cost of 
gd. may be taken as including some allowance 
for interest. But it would be extremely mis- 
leading to regard this as the true normal cost 
even at that date. The low prices of 1922 had 
led to the most drastic economies, and possibly 
to some over- tapping as judged by the com- 
monly accepted standards. Some of these 
economies were undoubtedly genuine improve- 
ments in efficiency, but many took the form^ of 
reducing the normal expenditure on weeding 
and the general upkeep of the estate, increased 
tapping tasks, reduction of European staff, and 
such-like reductions of expenditure which at 
least on the standards of the time could have 
been regarded as temporary measures only. 
For the period 1921-22 Messrs. Symington put 
average costs in Malaya at nrjod,, and Mr. 
Maclaren at ii-Srf. ; while in the period before 
the depression had begun they give to 15^^. 
It would be quite misleading to regard this last- 
mentioned figure as representative of long 
period normal costs, and nearly as misleading t u 
accept the figures for 1922 at their face value. 
In a period when costs are rapidW and. greatly 
changing, the conception of long period nonnal 
costs becomes very hypothetical, but this is 
nevertheless the measurement we require in 
reference to the fixing of the pivotal price under 
restriction . V ery broadly , average normal all-in 
■costs in Malaya in 1922 may be put at loi. 
Similar considerations would apply to the 
fi.gures for Ceylon and the Netherlands East 
Indies, which latter have been included as some 
evidence of the point, made on p. 21, that costs 


in the N.EJ. were not below those, in Malaya at ■ 
this period. ' 

Taking lod. as the general level of costs in 
Malaya on the basis of full production, it is now 
necessary to estimate what these costs would be 
on a restricted output. The Report by the 
Pailiamentary Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies on his visit to Malaya, Ceylon and 
Java during 1928, gives an estimate by a high 
authority from which it appears than an 
f.o.b. cost of on full production would be 
increased to 10*17^. on an output restricted to 
60 per cent. This scale of increase tallies closely 
with such other information on the subject as I 
have been able to collect. In other words, it 
appeared probable, when the Stevenson Com- 
mittee were deliberating in early 1922, that the 
average costs in Malaya, on the basis of 60 per 
cent, of full production, were about is. per lb. 
To this must be added per lb. for the mini- 
mum export tax imposed under the restriction 
legislation. This leaves a margin of 2\d. for 
profit at the pivotal price, but the pivotal price 
applied to standard quality sheet, and since no 
estate can avoid the production of a certain 
proportion of lower quality products, no estate 
would in fact I'ealise a price of is. gi. for the 
whole of its production ; the average price 
obtained by an estate would not exceed is. 2|i. 
under the most favourable and efficient con- 
ditions of production and management. The 
real margin of profit would not therefore be 
more than 2d, Statistics issued by the Rubber 
Growers' Association show that at this period 
the issued capital of 515 companies was|62 9s. 
per planted acre. On such a capitalisation 
per acre, and on the basis of an assumed average 
yield of, say, 350 lbs. per acre, profits of 2 d. per 
lb. would mean a return of barely 5 per cent. 

It must, however, be remembered that the 
figures of cost which we have considered above 
are average and not marginal. Mr. Maclaren's 
average was 8*3^. for 173 companies in Malaya ; 
the distribution of their individual costs was as 
follows : 


above table are shown as over lod, would hardly 
pay their way at the pivotal price ; these 27 
companies amount to over 15 per cent, of his 
sample. On the basis of a restricted output, 
marginal costs in Malaya were certainly not 
much below is. ^d. in 1922-23, and the pivotal 
price could not have been fixed much lower if 
the existence of the marginal estates was to be 
preserved. 

The Stevenson Committee's idea of a '' satis- 
factory margin of profit," therefore, appears 
extremely modest, and from the point of view 
of forestalling American criticism, it seems a 
pity that they did not rest their case on the 
necessity for preserving the marginal producers ; 
presumably they felt it necessary to make their 
scheme appear as attractive as possible to the 
producer, and of course the bulk of the industry 
would make small profits, while the lowest-cost 
producers might obtain a return of 10-15 pe^r 
cent. Moreover, the Committee could rightly 
anticipate a tendency for costs to decline, since 
every year the proportion of mature acreage 
would tend to increase. Stress must, however, 
be laid upon the point that the above analysis 
and computations of costs of production rest 
upon the statistics of 1922-23, that these 
statistics then appeared to represent the result 
of drastic economies such as could not be 
indefinitely maintained without prejudice to the 
future, and that, therefore, true long period 
normal costs must be regarded as definitely 
higher. Actually this was not to prove a cor- 
rect hypothesis. An examination of the cost 
figures of representative estates shows the very 
great reductions achieved in 1921 and 1922, but 
there is little or no tendency for costs to rise 
during 1923 and 1924. Under the spur of 
adversity, the industry brought down costs to 
a new low level, and assisted by the increasing 
proportion of mature acreage, that level once 
secured was held, at least until prosperity 
returned in 1925 and the purse-strings were once 
more automatically, and in a sense uncon- 
sciously, loosened. This unexpected main- 


II 

were 

just below 6 d. 


29 

, j? 

between 6 d. and 7d. 

37 


„ 7 d. 

„ 8 d. 

43 


„ 8 d. 

„ gd. 

26 

» 

„ gd. 

„ lod. 

20 

33 

„ rod. 

„ iid. 

4 

33V'.'/ 

„ lid. 

„ J 2 d. 

: 3 :; 

33 

over i 2 d. 



Raising these figures by about 2d. a lb. to 
conform with the probable normal cost, and 
adding another 3^. for the increase in costs on a 
restricted output and for the export tax, it is 
clear that the 27 companies whose costs in the 


tenance of economies was not in any way at the 
expense of the future ; the technique of pro- 
duction was changing, and it was found that 
many expenses which had been thought neces- 
sary, but which were temporarily foregone in 
1922, could be dispensed with whoUy or in part 
without detriment to efficiency. Hence in 
actual fact, though many estates incurred heavy 
losses in 1922,* very fe’w made losses in 1923, 

* Companies whose financial year ended during the first 
part of 1923 are included in the basis for this generalikUion, but 
these were greatly helped, by the sharp rise in the jjrice during 
the first two rostiiction quarters. If all accounts w’-ere based 
strictly on the calendar year, thcj number of companies incxirring 
losses during 1922 would have been considerably greater. 




and practically none in 1924, even though the 
price averaged little more than is: id. It is, 
of course, possible that the Stevenson Com- 
mittee foresaw the permanence of the low level 
to which costs were being reduced in 1922, and 
were really basing their idea that a pivotal 
price of is. $d. would give a satisfactory margin 
of profit, on this expectation. But this seems 
most unlikely, for few producers will deny that 
they were surprised at the continuance of low 
costs during 1923 and 1924. The reduction in 
costs as compared with 1920 was so great 
that it seemed that it must be looked upon 
as sub-normal, even though, of course, as 
each year passed the proportion of tappable 
acreage to total acreage was increasing on 
most estates. Allowance for this factor could 
have been, and probably was, made by the 
Committee, but that they realised the per- 
manence of the 1922 level of costs seems highly 
improbable. 

The Committee therefore seem to have 
opened their scheme quite unnecessarily to 
attack by the American manufacturers on the 
ground that the pivotal price was fixed too 
high. The defence, which was subsequently 
developed by some of the leaders of the in- 
dustry, that a profitable level was necessary to 
stimulate new planting, and that new planting 
was necessary in the ultimate interests of the 
consumer, was not of a very convincing cha- 
racter, The most that could be anticipated 
was that the lower cost estates would continue 
some planting up of their reserve land, using 
their reserves and part of their current profits 
for the purpose. Such extensions can be carried 
out at a cost per acre far lower than would be 
the cost per acre of establishing a new estate 
with factory buildings, coolie lines, etc., and 
probably a good deal of road-making. Such 
planting as did take place during 1923 and 1924 
was indeed the planting of extensions, but it 
was on an insignificant scale. The Stevenson 
Committee cannot have failed to realise that it 
would be impossible to raise large amounts of 
new capital in the open market so long as the 
price remained at is. 3^^. New planting is 
naturally never undertaken on any large scale, 
whether in the form of new estates or even con- 
siderable extensions to existing estates,* so long 
as the shares of existing companies with estates 
of average efficiency can be bought up at a price 
considerably below their equivalent in terms of 
the capital costs of new planting ; in other 
words, so long as the current value of the exist- 
ing acreage is below the costs of new planting 


per acre. This was , undoubtedly the , situation 
in 1922, for current share values had slumped 
heavily, and unless the pivotal price gave really 
satisfactory profits to existing producers, there 
was little probability of existing shares rising, 
to the required extent, especially in view of the 
fact that during, the boom, of 1919-20 capital 
values had in many cases been directly or in- 
directly inflated to a considerable extent. If a, 
price level of is. 3^. was go.ing to stimulate any 
considerable new planting, that stimulus was 
obviously stronger in respect of the Dutch than 
of British producers. Even though in 1922 
costs in Java seem to have been rather higher 
than in Malaya, those costs woiiid . not be 
swollen by restriction, and a price-level of is. $d:. 
would provide the Dutch with, a satisfactory 
margin of profit. The question, indeed, arises 
whether, in the ultimate interests of the British, 
plantation industry, the pivotal price should 
have been set lower, even if that meant the 
bankruptcy of a number of the highest cost 
Malayan producers. The lower the pivotal 
price, the less the profits of the Dutch, and 
therefore the less the probability of any sub- 
stantial new planting to the detriment of 
Malaya. But, as has been remarked in the 
previous section, the Dutch did not view the 
future as too satisfactory, even when restriction 
had been imposed and they found themselves 
in the relatively comfortable position of out- 
siders, and the Committee were probably right 
in concluding that the likelihood of heavy 
planting by the Dutch estates was not so great 
or so serious a matter as to justify the risk of 
bankruptcy to the marginal British estates 
which was involved in any pivotal price lower 
than IS. 3^^. In all the circumstances, little 
fault can be found with the initial selection 
of that figure ; it was not unnecessarily high, 
nor was there any necessity for it to l:)e 
lower. 


(c) The Assessment of Standard Production 
in Malay a A" 

The assessment of estates over 100 acres f 
was performed by special committees of 
planters ; that of estates under 100 acres was 
carried out by the ordinary District Officers of 
the Malay Civil Service, each for his own dis- 
trict. A right of appeal to the Central Advisory 
Committee was allowed to the owners of ail 

* The writer has; had no opprsrtuniitr to visit Coy] on; 
tho limitation to jMaiayft, in viow ot’ t]h3 dt failcfl know- 

ledge which is necosHariiy iiwolved in the study oi‘ iht'so 
ment problems. 

t For tho first year this figure was StKis aort.vs iii tho Foderaied 
in contrast with tito Unh‘d« 'rated ?tlala.y States, etc. For tho 
second year tho F.M.S. eamo into line with the rest. 


* For where the extensions are of eonsidorablo size, factories, 
coolie lines, etc., are usually required, and the cost amoxints to 
something like that of planting completely new estates. 
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■estates and holdings in 'excess, of 25 acres, but- 
the District Officer's' assessment was, final for 
holdings below this limit. It will therefore be 
convenient to consider the assessment of the 
two divisions, above and below 100 acres, 
'separately. 

For the first year of restriction, November i, ■ 
1922, to October 31, 1923, returns were obtained 
from all estates of their production during the 
year ending October 31, 1920, and these were 
used by local Assessment Committees as a 
general basis and rough guide. Returns for a 
more recent period could not be used, as in 
1920-21 voluntary restriction was general, and 
a number of individual estates were restricting 
to some extent in 1922. Allowances had there- 
fore to be made for new areas which had come 
into bearing since 1920, and this was done 
according to a scale of output per acre by dates 
of planting, which had been drawn up by the 
Duncan Committee in 1921 with reference to 
their proposed scheme of restriction. Allow- 
ances had also to be made for the greater 
maturity of the younger trees, on which tapping 
had but recently commenced in 1920, The 
production records were therefore only, so to 
speak, a starting-point ; the modifications wdiich 
had to be made were very large, as may be seen 
from the fact that the total standard production 
of Malaya for the first restriction year wms 
assessed at about 75,000 tons more than the 
total exports in 1919-20. t But it must be 
remembered that the business of making these 
assessments had to be done in a great hurry, 
and it was impossible to check the statements 
and figures put forward by the estates. There 
can be little doubt that many estates claimed 
and obtained more than they should have done, 
and this was soon realised. The making of 
assessments for the second restriction year was 
entrusted to a Central Assessment Committee 
of planters. This Committee came to the con- 
clusion that a universal scale of output accord- 
ing to date of planting would be both fairer and 
more accurate than specific reference to actual 
output in one particular past period, for some 
estates might have been pursuing a more con- 
servative policy of tapping than others, who 
would thus obtain undeservedly large quotas. 
The Committee also felt that the Duncan scale 
was, in general, too high from the point of view 
of preserving the productive capacity of estates 
in the future, and this was rightly regarded as 
a most important principle. Accordingly, a new 
scale of output was formulated. This compares 
with the Duncan scale as follows : 

*** Induding also estates between 26 and 100 acres j these 
were tised by the 'JDistrict Officers. 

t I.e. including estates under 100 acres. 



Btincan Scale, | 
lbs. i:)er acre. j 

Xew Scale (1923- 
24), lbs. per acre. 

1st Year of Tapping 

120 

60 

2nd 

180 

180 

3rd 

240 , 

240 

4th ,, ,, and 

320 

300 

over. 




Special allowances up to a maximum of 400 
lbs. per acre t were made in the case of estates 
which proved that their system of tapping was 
lighter than a standard system adopted by the 
Committee, while deductions were made if the 
tapping system of an estate was heavier than 
this standard. Estates which proved that on 
the standard method of tapping their trees 
would not yield as high as the new scale, might 
receive an allowance on this score. 

''The new scale reduced the standard for 
trees in their first year of production, and fixed 
lower maxima. On the other hand, additional 
areas must necessarily have come into bearing 
since the first year of exports regulation, and 
the areas assessed at 120, 180, and 240 lbs. in 
the first year fall into later age classes and rank 
at 180, 240, and 300 lbs. respectively in 1923- 
24.''! The F.M.S. Advisory Committee esti- 
mated that the new rules would give a total 
standard production less than that which would 
have resulted from the continuance of the old 
rules. As Mr. Maclaren, writing almost simul- 
taneously with the change, pointed out, this did 
not necessarily mean an actual reduction in the 
total standard production. Actually, however, 
it did effect such a reduction, but this was 
probably mainly due to the much greater care 
with which assessments vwere made for this 
second year of restriction. " Very detailed 
sw^om statements with regard to each estate 
were demanded before an assessment was 
granted, and w’'here the Committee had any 
grounds for doubting the accuracy of the 
figures supplied, inspection was insisted upon." § 
Even so, Mr. Rex adds that " at the start there 
is little doubt that a certain amount of rubber 
just coming into bearing was claimed as a year 
older than it actually was, but as time went on 
and this rubber became mature and its age a 
matter of little importance so far as assessment 

* This was reckoned by the Duncan Scale to bo when tlie 
trees were over five years old ; under the new scale when 60 xjcr 
cent, of the trees had reached tappabie sisso as defined by giv(‘ii 
measurements. 

f This limit was raised to 600 lbs. in 1925, and abolished 
altogether in 1926, though its removal caused no appreciable 
increase in assessments (see Report of Rubber Controller for 
1926-26). 

I Maclaren Bubber Tea and Cacao (Resources of the Era}nro 
Series). 

§ Rex, in his introduction to Statistics relating to Knbhor in 
the 1929. 


was concerned, most of these errors were cor- . 
rected, and the figures for the planted area' un- 
doubtedly attained a high degree of accuracy/' 
The great and Unexpected increase in yields 
since the removal of restriction suggests the 
possibility that standard production was very 
much under — rather than over — -assessed. The 
subject of this great increase in yield will be 
more fully discussed later on, but it seems 
advisable to anticipate here the conclusions 
there reached, namely, that in the main this 
increase in yield is due to improved methods of 
cultivation, tapping, etc,, which were intro- 
duced during the restriction period, and par- 
ticularly perhaps during the later years. In the 
sense that in the later years of restriction 
Malaya could have produced more than the 
assessed standard production, it may be said 
that there was under-assessment. But the 
gradual rise in the potential yield, concealed 
so long as restriction lasted, was very little sus- 
pected even by the managers of estates, and in 
any case standard production was assessed on 
an essentially theoretical basis, and the accuracy 
of its assessment must be judged according to 
this basis. So judged, it is still possible, per- 
haps even probable, that there was some under- 
assessment. On this matter the opinions of 
estate managers or directors are altogether un- 
trustworthy ; every one of them complained 
that he was under-assessed and his neighbours 
over-assessed, whatever he may have felt in his 
heart of hearts. But a leading member of the 
Assessment Committee pointed out to me in 
conversation that the policy of the Committee 
was “ If in doubt, reduce his assessment,'' and 
that the average estate manager was not a 
skilled presenter of a case. It would," he 
remarked, ‘•often have been different if there- 
had been specialist lawyers to plead for estates, 
instead of the managers writing letters in the 
stmin, ‘ I think this is very hard on us The 
point merits considerable attention in respect 
of the making of assessments or quotas under 
all kinds of artificial control schemes. Hence 
some part of the thousands of pounds by which 
the Committee used to reduce preliminary 
claims, may not perhaps have been justified. 
It should be added, however, that the speaker 
quoted above was convinced that the degree of 
under-assessment was not really appreciable. 
It must, indeed, be realised that the Com- 
iiiittee had to deal with many claims which, 
though not meriting the appellation fraudulent, 
were nevertheless constructed by persons who 
were prepared to sail pretty close to the 
wind. 

A leading Chinese planter, however, com- 
plained to me that the Chinese estates , as , a 


group * were assessed more, severely than the 
European estates. He pointed out that few 
of the. Chinese owners can speak English, and . 
were therefore on that account at a. definite dis-^ 
advantage . in answering the . questionnaires, 
while it was very significant' .that appeals by.. 
Chinese estates nearly always failed, while a 
large percentage of European' appeals suc- 
ceeded. It would be idle to deny outright the 
possible force of this argument, but at the same 
time his feelings are very similar to the feeii.ngs 
of European planters, most of whom maintain 
that the District Ofiicers dealt more kindly with: 
the Malay snialHioldiiigs than the Assessment 
Committee dealt with estates. Further, it must 
be remembered that even the larger Chinese 
estates were not conducted according to the 
same methods of planting, cultivation, "tapping, 
etc., as the European estates, at any rate in 
1922, though there has been a rapid process of 
approximation since then ; Chinese rubber cul- 
tivation comes, so to speak, half between 
the European and the native Malay technique. 
With their more drastic tapping, closer planting, 
etc., the Chinese estates in the absence of 
restriction would almost certainly have pro- 
duced more than their standard production as 
assessed, at least for a time, and in this sense 
assessment according to European standards 
certainly involved a more severe restriction for 
a Chinese than for a European estate — in the 
same way as it bore still more heavily on the 
Malay small-holdings. Personally I am in- 
clined to think that this is the real substance of 
the Chinese complaint, and to doubt whether 
the Assessment Committee showed any dis- 
crimination against the Chinese estates qua 
Chinese in administering their duties as laid 
down by the Government regulations and 
decrees. Whether those decrees should have 
taken account of the differences between 
Chinese and European estates is another 
matter ; the assumption was that the European 
technique was the better in the long run, and 
while a definitely disputable point, the extent 
to which the Chinese have increasingly copied 
European methods is at least some evidence, 
though by no means conclusive evidence, tliat 
the Govei'nment were justified in, so to speak, 
imposing European standards on the Chinese 
estates. This, however, does not alter the fact 
that the imposition of those standards meant a 
rather heavier burden on the Chinese at the 
time. 

It may therefore be concluded that the 
determination of the standard production, and 

* Asiatic owned ©states over 100 acres are almost oniiroly 
Chines© owned, and are estimated to fortii about 15 per cent, 
ol the total planted acreage iu lioidingB of 100 acres and over 
ill the F.M'.S. (Rubber Statistics of tlie lAM.S. IU20.) 


the assessment of individual : estates, was in 
general accurately and fairly carried out from 
the second year of restriction onwards. The 
standard production did represent potential 
production on the somewhat theoretical but 
essentially reasonable basis which was adopted, 
and there was no deliberate, nor much chance, 
discrimination between individual estates. The 
former conclusion, however, does not apply to 
the last year of restriction, and though breaking 
our rough chronological order of treatment, the 
assessment of standard production in 1927-28 
will be most conveniently considered here. The 
position in the autumn of 1927 was that though 
the exportable percentage stood at the legal 
minimum of 60 per cent., yet the price had 
fallen much below the new pivotal level of 
IS. gi., and was still obstinately falling. If the 
pivotal price was to be restored, still more 
drastic restriction was obviously required, 
especially in view of the existence of a large 
volume of, unused export rights. It is now 
hardly a secret that while many producers 
wished to reduce the percentage to 50 per cent., 
the Colonial Office were unwilling to make the 
necessary revision in the regulations, even 
though the pledge of October 1926, that no 
further alterations would be made for twelve 
months, would have expired. The R.G.A., 
therefore, got round the difficulty by persuading 
the Advisory Committee in Malaya to discard 
the 1923 scale of output, and to make the basis 
of assessment a much lighter standard system 
of tapping than that which had been used in 
appeals. The result was to cut down standard- 
production, as it would have been assessed on 
the previous scale, by about 10-15 per cent. ; 
actually the total standard production was 
reduced by 20,000 tons as compared with 1926- 
27 ; at 314,000 tons it was approximately the 
same as in 1925-26, The only substantial 
justification for this change in the method of 
assessment was that the standard production 
of 1926-27 had not in fact been produced even 
when the exportable percentage was 100, as is 
shown by the accumulation of unused export 
rights. In Malaya this failure to produce the 
standard production is ascribed either to short- 
age of labour or to the fact that estates 
deliberately refrained from increasing their 
labour staffs too much in view^ of the rapid faU 
in price, and therefore the probability that the 
exportable percentage w’'ould soon be again 
reduced ; in other words, they preferred to 
accumulate unused rights in the hope that 
sometime the price would rise again. Hence in 
Malaya the whole business was, and stiU is, 
regarded as essentially a wangle. The London 
view was rather different ; undoubtedly certain 


interests genuinely believed in the value of this 
stiU more conservative tapping system, and 
thought that its introduction at this stage 
would kill two birds with one stone, by con' 
verting the unbelieving majority and also help- 
ing restriction. But so far as the former objec- 
tive was concerned, the main result was that 
estates made no change in their actual methods 
of tapping, and merely rested more areas. This 
enforced resting may have achieved the desired 
result in a different way, but no such system of 
tapping is anywhere practised to-day. Hence 
in the last year of restriction, the standard pro- 
duction was far removed from even a reasonable 
potential production as it was conceived by a 
majority of the industry. 

So much for assessment problems in respect 
of estates over 100 acres. As has been said, 
the District Officers were responsible for all 
holdings under 100 acres.* In making the 
assessments for the first year, returns were 
obtained from the owners of over 25 acres, 
similar to those obtained from the larger 
estates, but this procedure was of course im- 
practicable for the far more numerous smaller 
holdings of the Malays. Reference has already 
been made to the census of 1921, and this was 
used as a basis for determining the acreage and 
the date of planting ; assessment was then 
made according to the Duncan scale. The 
method of taking this census, and a brief 
appraisal of its accuracy, is given by Mr. Rex 
in his introduction to the '' F.M.S. Statistics 
Relating to Rubber, 1929.'' He there points 
out that wdiile the total planted area as shown 
by the census was probably a close approxi- 
mation to the truth, this does not exclude the 
cancelling out of opposite errors in respect of 
different districts and of individual holdings. 
When these census returns were used for assess- 
ment purposes, it was soon discovered that the 
number of such errors was very large indeed, 
and this is hardly surprising, for, when con- 
fronted by the census taker, the Malays had no 
idea of the object of the inquiry, and therefore 
did not know whether to exaggerate or mini- 
mise. To tell the truth would in such circum- 
stances be merely weak-minded according to 
Malay standards, and therefore some plunged 
in one direction and the rest in the other. 
Hence, though in the total of such a large number 
of returns, the errors more or less cancelled out, 
the figures for individual holdings were in 
general extremely inaccurate, and it was soon 
realised tliat there must be .a general check. 

In the autumn of 1923 this checking was 

* At the orui of 1922, holdings of under 100 acres are 
believed to have represented about per cent, of the total area 
of rubber in the F.M.S. All but a amail fraction of this is in 
holdings of- under 25 acres. 


: started by two distinct classes of inspectors ; could be given up to 400 lbs., and later 500 lbs., 
(a) the nominees of local planters' associations while even this limit was removed 1111926, 
who received a fee to cover their expenses, and though it was really inoperative as .very few^ 
(&) the subordinate Malay officials of the local estates could qualify, for such an assessment, 
government service, who were taken from their Thus in the first years of restriction the native 
I proper j obs as they could be spared, and sent received special consideration, but from Noveni- 

out to inspect. The small-holders naturally ber 1925 onwards it majMie said, in broad terms, 
felt that the former were biassed judges, and in that the small-holdings were assessed on the 
any case their assessments were made strictly same basis as the' larger estates, which indeed 
, 011^ their own standards on European culti- was the declared policy. , In other words, the t 
vation, etc. ; a good deal of bad feeling was thus statement above, that the assessment of small- 
aroused. The Malay officials had no bias, but holdings was correct from 1926 onwards, means , 
their check was unreliable on account of the correct according to the standards established 
possibilities of bribery. There was no double by the restriction regulations, which in turn 
check. At the end of 1923 the Government were based on European methods of planting, 

I started the formation of a staff of European cultivation, tapping, etc., and most important 

supervising officers. This staff was recruited on the average yields per acre which were deemed 
mainly from unemployed planters, and some of economic in the long run. Now there is little 
them were not entirely trustworthy. They doubt that the authorities in charge of restric- 
had to deal with large areas, and in the main tion thought these standards could reasonably 
they were therefore employed in investigating and properly be applied to the native holdings ; 
appeals by the small-holders against their in other words, that the assessments made did 
assessments; only a small minority of their approximately represent potential capacity in 
inspections were made directly at the insti- the long run. The only statisticai information 
gation of the District Officers. as to native yields at the beginning of restriction 

Probably not until 1926 could it be said that relates to 1920 and is limited to the F.M.S. 

as the result of frequent checks and i^einspec- These figures suggest that the yield per mature 

tions were the assessments of the small-holdings acre on native holdings was in the neighbour- 
correct. But the meaning of the term cor- hood of 300 lbs., and the yield per acre of all 
rect " requires careful definition. For the first tappable rubber 270 lbs., as compared with a 

restriction year the native assessments were similar figure of 380 lbs. for estates. At the 

originally made, as has been said above, accord- close of the restriction period, Mr. Beale in his 
^ ing to the Duncan scale. But it was soon felt D.O.T. report, unofficially " though '' on the 

that with the exportable percentage as low as most reliable information available," estimated 
60, the reduction in the quantity which the the average normal yield on holdings under 100 
native could sell would cause serious hardship, acres at 300 lbs. per acre. And yet in 1929 and 
and from February i, 1923, until October 31, 1930 these small-holders have actually pro- 

1923, the native standard production was in- duced at a rate of no less than 475 lbs. per 
creased by one- third, ix. to 427 lbs. per acre for acre ! This suggests that the earlier statistics 
fuUy mature rubber. For the second year of must have been wide of the mark, for the 
restriction and until May i, 1926, holdings causes which have led to the great increase in 
^ under 25 acres were assessed on the basis of a the yield of estates per acre actually being 

maximum of 320 lbs. per acre for mature rubber tapped,'^ e.g, better cultivation, etc., apply only 
(definition was trees 18 inches in girth at 3 feet in a very limited degree to small-hoidings, 

I from the ground), and 160 lbs. per acre for But the earlier evidence should not be set aside 

rubber in bearing but not mature, while if the too easily. The explanation of the high yields 

percentage exportable was under 80, additional during the last two years may be that the native 

• allowances could be given on the first five acres had such ample bark reserves and tha t hi.s trees 

— ^these allowances amounted in all to about were in such good condition as the result of the 

I 20,000 tons a year. From May i, 1926, the enforced resting during the restriction period, 

maximum was raised to 400 Ibs.,**^ and for im- as to enable him to produce for a time at an 

mature rubber to 200 lbs. ; the special aUow- altogether abnormal rate, which he cannot hope 
ances being abolished. Now the basic scale for to maintain much longer. If this proves to be 
estates over 100 acres was 320 lbs. per acre for the case, and the average native yield declines 
fully mature rubber, though extra allowances # tu avem^o yicia o£ osuuas por future aero wais about-. 

380 Iba. pw uere, thu aaino as in but afc any iiiao 

In the Eoport of tlio Rubber Coatrolior for the restriction probably one-third of the lobd aeroaf:'o i.s now rostunv. 'Uio 
year lOSS-SO it ia stated that “ The 400 lbs. maximum has been average yield per aero aetuany being tapjiod is prubably nor. tar 
gonei’ally treated by District Officers strictly in the manner below the 475 lbs. per acre nod by cuiitmuouH tapping on 
Intended, natnely, as a maximum and not as an indiscrimmate .small-holdings, h’urther diwaission and. cxpuanatiou ui those 
flat rate,’^ matters is given in Section v J, 



again to, say, 350 lbs. per acre, we can conclude 
that during the restriction period European 
standards were applicable to native holdings, 
and that therefore they were not appreciably 
under-assessed. But if the small-holders suc- 
ceed in permanently maintaining yields near 
the present level, then we must conclude that 
European standards were not applicable, and 
that there was very serious under-assessment 
in so far as the assessments were supposed to 
approximate to potential production, which 
was undoubtedly the case. Another year, or 
perhaps a little more, must pass before this 
issue can be determined, for it may be remarked 
that most European planters confidently 
prophesied a decline in yields during 1930, of 
which there has not been much sign, and yet 
all reports indicate the drastic nature of the 
small-holders’ tapping. It seems impossible 
that the present yield should be maintained, 
but at the same time it must be admitted that 
we are stiU without even reasonably reliable 
information as to what the rubber tree will 
stand under the methods of planting and the 
physical conditions of the Malayan small- 
holding. 

Even if time shows the probability of serious 
under-assessment, however, this does not carry 
with it the implication that the natives actually 
suffered unjust treatment. The raising of the 
original first year’s assessment, and the opera- 
tion of the subsequent scheme of allowances, 
probably went far towards making good any 
possible under-assessment of the standard pro- 
duction, while there was so much evasion of the 
law and so much imperfection in the actual 
working of the assessment machinery, owing to 
the absence of adequate checking, that the 
native had no grievance in practice. In the 
later restriction years, when assessments were 
reasonably correct and evasion difficult, the 
smaU-holder had made so much money during 
the boom that he could bear any such burden 
with equanimity. In 1926, for example, he 
was not troubling to produce even all he 
was allowed to produce. This whole question, 
indeed, is fundamentally of theoretical rather 
than practical importance, but its discussion at 
this length seems to be warrantable, because it 
does serve to bring out the great difficulties 
which must inevitably ensue under any restric- 
tion scheme which necessitates the application 
of a common standard where two entirely 
different methods of production prevail. The 
native rubber holdings cannot be considered 
simply as small sections of a European estate ; 
on the contrary, it is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the only point of resemblance between 
them is that they both grow rubber, and every- 


thing else is just about as different as the form 
in which they respectively produce that rubber. 
The application of European or large-scale plan- 
tation standards to a native industry producing 
for the same market, might easily involve real 
injustice, and with some native races give rise 
to serious political trouble. The injustice might 
easily have been perpetrated in Malaya, 
especially in the absence of trustworthy 
statistical information, and it is at least com- 
forting to be able to reach the conclusion that 
any such injustice as may have been done was 
certainly over-laid by other mistakes or imper- 
fections in the working of the scheme. 

(d) Smuggling and other Evasions of the Law 
in Malaya* 

Estimates of the maximum rate at which 
rubber was smuggled out of the Malayan restric- 
tion area range all the way from 10,000 tons a 
year to 50,000 tons, while the minimum rates 
are estimated at anywhere between 5,000 tons 
and 20,000 tons. The passage of time has not 
helped the historian in this matter, and the 
truth is that the exact importance of smuggling 
as a factor in the restriction scheme of 1922-28 
is not and never will be known. The F.M.S. 
Government, though pressed by the members 
of the Federal Council, always declined even to 
suggest any specific figures, though it confessed 
to the opinion that “ there is considerable leak- 
age of rubber by smuggling throughout the 
Peninsula,” and that the smuggling was being 
carried on mainly from Johore, and also 
Kedah.f In commenting on previous discus- 
sions of the Federal Council, the High Commis- 
sioner stated in November 1927 that ” opinions 
differed widely as to the quantities of rubber 
grown in the Malay States which were thus 
evading control, but all were agreed that they 
were to be counted by hundreds of tons 
every month, and that rubber smuggling was 
rapidly becoming a highly organised industry 
which indubitably had a large financial backing 
supporting it.” The only other source of 
official information is the annual reports of the 
Controller of Rubber. Judging by the statistics, 
of convictions for smuggling, and of the number 
of boats and amounts of rubber captured, 
smugghng began gradually during the first two 
restriction years, and reached a peak during the 

* The limitation to Malaya in dealing with these matters is 
again because they necessitate inquiry on the spot. Smuggling 
was not, of course, an important problem in Ceylon; how far 
other evasions and the drawback of bribery and corruption were 
the same in Ceylon as in Malaya, the writer is not in a position 
to state, and he wishes to stress the limitation of tins section to 
Malaya only. 

f Federal Council Minutes, August B, 1927, answers to. 
questions. 


high prices of 1924-25, The next year there 
was a very marked decrease/' due largely to 
the 100 per cent, release, or in other words to 
the fact that Malaya could not produce the full 
standard production as assessed. With the 
re-introduction of effective restriction during 
1926-27 there was '' a marked increase " and 
'' smuggling was more highly organised," and 
“ particularly active " from March to June 1927, 
though in November and December there was a 
distinct falling off." During the first two 
months of 1928 smuggling Avas less than in the 
corresponding period of 1927, and when the 
price dropped on the appointment of the Civil 
Research Committee to inquire into the future 
of the scheme, there was a '' corresponding 
decrease in the quantity smuggled." The 
further drop in price when the coming termina- 
tion of restriction was announced in April had 
the result that '' smugglers no longer found it a 
paying proposition to carry on their activities," 
and from May 1 the preventive launches began 
to be gradually withdrawn. It is thus clear 
that with the price of rubber above, say, is. 6 d,y 
it was the degree of restriction rather than the 
price which affected the volume of smuggling — 
in other words, it paid to smuggle while rubber 
was above is. 6i., and the real limitation on the 
extent of the smuggling was the difficulty of 
getting supplies to smuggle. Of course the 
high prices of 1924-25 must have stimulated 
the trade, but the degree of its profitability was 
not the important factor, so long as it was 
reckoned profitable at all. The supply of 
potential smugglers seems therefore to have 
been great. The trouble was that with a high 
exportable percentage the supply of rubber for 
them to smuggle was relatively small. This is 
a point of some importance in the technique of 
artificial controls in any way similar to rubber 
restriction ; the volume of smuggling may not 
be a function of the price-level of the com- 
modity ; on the contrary, if the price under 
restriction is sufficient to induce the smuggling 
of one ton, it may well induce the smuggling of 
aU the tons which can be obtained for the pur- 
pose. The supply curve of smuggling may 
apparently have a very unusual shape ! 

There can be no doubt that smuggling was a 
quantitatively important factor. At the meet- 
ing of the Federal Council on August 8, 1927, 
Mr. Egmont Hake explained in some detail the 
reasons which led him to believe that the total 
quantity of rubber smuggled from Malaya was 
at the rate of at least 24,000 tons a year, '' so 
long as the legitimately exportable percentage 
is low," He put forward this figure as one 
which a reasonable person would accept, though 
he inclined to the view that it should really be 


much higher than , this. He argued that' 
'' Johore is smuggling to the fullest extent of its 
wishes," and that ‘‘ if the whole preventive 
organisation in that territory were closed down, 
it is very questionable to my mind whether the 
quantity smuggled would be appreciably larger 
that it is." His general vSiimmar jr was as 
follows : '' Smuggling has been going on for 
three years, in varying degrees according to the 
export percentages, and some 40,000 to 50,000 
tons must have reached the market during that 
period," which, as he remarked, must have made , 
a great difference to the price of rubber and the 
whole working of restriction. 

^ As the result of my own investigation on ■ 
this problem, I am inclined to the belief that 
Mr. Hake's summary is a closer approximation," 
to the truth than estimates either of a much 
higher or of a much lower order of magnitude. 
In my opinion, therefore, smuggling was a 
matter of very definite importance but not of 
anything approaching the crucial importance 
which some have believed. Whether it need 
have been so is another question. As has been 
said, the main source was the State of Johore. 
The fact that the maximum penalty in Johore 
was only six months’ imprisonment, as com- 
pared with two years in the F.M.S., was a minor 
factor. The real trouble was that the Sultan 
made little attempt to enforce restriction until, 
in the summer of 1927, Sir Hugh Clifford, soon 
after his appointment as High Commissioner, 
visited him for a friendly talk on the subject. 
The " distinct falling off " in smuggling at the 
end of 1927, as reported by the Rubber Con- 
troller, was undoubtedly mainly due to this 
conversation. There seems little reason, how- 
ever, to suppose that such steps might not 
have been taken at an earlier date, even if 
aUowance be made for the somewhat delicate 
relations between the British Government and 
the nominally independent rulers of the native 
states, and for the fact that Sir Hugh Clifford 
was peculiarly well qualified for such a task. 

It must be admitted, nevertheless, that even 
if a strong line had been taken in Joliore, smug- 
gling would still have been a serious difficulty. 
In the main, the smuggling was not done from 
recognised ports, ix, with the connivance of the 
customs officers, though in 1926 the Rubber 
Controller reported the discovery of an " ex- 
tensive fraud on the Johore-Malacca borders in 
which there was collusion between native Cus- 
toms Officers and smugglers, seven of such 
Customs Officers being sentenced to twelve 
months' rigorous imprisonment each." This 
was certainly no isoIate<l instance of moral 
failure on the part of native Customs Officers, 
but in the main the smuggling was done from 


the iiimimerable rivers and creeks which- make 
^ up the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. This, 
and the existence of similar facilities on the 
Dutch Islands, as well as the facts of their 
proximity, and of the relatively calm waters of 
the Shallow Seas,” combined to make ideal 
physical and geographical conditions for the 
smuggler. Another difficulty was that of pro- 
viding a really deterrent penalty. It was only 
the small fry who were caught, and though the 
fines imposed were so enormous relatively to the 
customary income of these men that the alter- 
native of two years’ imprisonment was virtually 
always the actual penalty, yet they could face 
this with reasonable resignation, because their 
families are said to have been well looked after 
by the man for whom they had been smuggling, 
and an extremely handsome solatium was 
awaiting their release from prison. Nothing 
short of capital punishment, if that, would have 
been a real deterrent! Despite all the diffi- 
culties of the problem, however, smuggling 
could probably have been kept within reason- 
able bounds if the original pivotal price had not 
been greatly exceedecl. For it seems doubtful 
whether smuggling on the grand scale as dis- 
tinct from the petty operations of native fisher- 
men on their own initiative, would have been 
worth while at prices below is. 6d.\ and though 
the degree of restriction rather than the price 
was the controlling factor, yet undoubtedly 
the extremely high prices of 1925 did stimulate 
the building up of highly organised large-scale 
enterprises, and, having been perfected, their 
operations were continued even after the price 
had fallen much below the level required to 
bring them into existence in the first place. 
The potentialities of smuggling must always be 
considered by the makers of restriction schemes. 

Other forms of evasion may conveniently be 
considered here. It must be realised that every 
European estate, every Chinese estate, every 
Malay small-holder, and every Asiatic rubber 
dealer regarded the restriction legislation as 
unfair to himself individually and therefore fair 
game for exploitation and evasion in his own 
interests. The European estates, unfortunately 
from their point of view, found the oppor- 
" tunities restricted, and their principal opening 
was in the matter of assessm.ents, though even 
that provided little scope after the first year. 
But some of the Chinese estates discovered that 
various tricks could be played with export 
licenses. One example may perhaps be given. 
An export license was a paper divided into two 
parts ; the top half contained particulars of the 
estate and the amount of rubber exportable 
during the quarter, and the lower half was a 
blank for the entry of the shipments as they 


were made. The holder would by one means 
or another obtain an unfilled spare form, and 
when the lower half of his original form was 
filled with entries amounting to his exportable 
allowance, it was carefully torn off, and the top 
half of the original would be joined with stamp 
paper to the blank lower half of the spare form, 
the top half being torn off and thrown away. 
This torn and mended document would then be 
submitted with some such explanation as '‘ A 
terrible thing nearly happened, tuan. My boy 
was just tearing up this license, and I only just 
got the pieces in time.” If realistically done, 
little could be said — at any rate on the first 
occasion ! 

Quantitatively, however, such tricks were 
of little importance. The possibilities of the 
fair game ” were, however^ enormously greater 
in respect of the export coupons issued to 
holders of less than 100 acres. These were 
virtually, though not legalty, negotiable docu- 
ments, so to speak payable to bearer, and at 
the beginning of restriction they were printed 
by the Survey Department of Malaya, and 
accepted without any safeguards, no attempt 
being made to trace their antecedents or their 
history. There was certainly a large number 
of forged coupons in circulation during the 
first j^ear or two, though no figure can possibly 
be ascertained. The trouble, however, was so 
well recognised that later the firm of De la Rue 
was called upon to do the printing, and the 
same sort of care was taken as with Bank of 
England notes. Each coupon bore a serial 
number, and as they were collected by the 
Customs Officers at the ports, they were 
returned to a central office in Kuala Lumpur 
for checking. Any dealer who handed to the 
Customs a coupon which this checking later 
proved to be a forgery, was held responsible 
this made the dealers very careful, and forgery 
of complete coupons was effectually stopped 
after the first two or three years. But it was 
still possible to tamper with the rubber stamp- 
ings showing the District Office at which the 
coupon was issued, and thereby coupons valid 
for use in one district could be made valid for 
use in another district. Some District Officers 
evolved a more elaborate system of records of 
their own — for example, a card index w^as kept 
corresponding to the serial number of every 
coupon issued, and these cards showed the 
number of the holding for which the coupon 
was issued, the date of issue, etc., and the 
thumb print of the recipient as his receipt. This 
made possible a reasonably adequate check. 
^Siit many District Officers did not bother to 
this extent, for nearly all of them objected to 
restriction on account of its interference with 


the performance of their .proper normal duties, 
and though undoubtedly the vast majority 
adequately performed the additional duties laid 
upon them by the restriction legislation, few 
went out of their way to add voluntarily to their 
burdens in this respect. Some few, however, 
took the line that they were being asked to 
administer an absurd and impossible piece of 
legislation, and that the sooner it damned itself 
the better, while more were inclined to adopt 
the attitude, '' If you will have such a scheme, 
this is only the sort of thing you must expect.'' 
The scope for evasion and fraud varied therefore 
in different districts, but it should be realised 
that even the most complete precautions could 
not prevent the buying and selling of coupons 
which began in 1926, when the percentage 
exportable rose to 100 and production failed to 
reach the assessed standard. This new line of 
merchandise developed everywhere on quite a 
substantial scale. The Asiatic money-lenders, 
shopkeepers, and so on^ — as well, according to 
general report, as some Europeans — ^bought up 
coupons from the small-holders as a specula- 
tion on restriction being tightened again in due 
course ; the customary buying price was half 
the current value of the rubber which the 
coupon represented, and the buyers hoped to 
resell at the full current value when in due 
course the small-holder s exportable allowance 
was again reduced below^ what he desired to 
produce. The possibility of the failure of pro- 
duction to reach the assessed standard was 
really never foreseen : if it had been, pre- 
sumably both export licenses and coupons 
would have been valid for a definite period only. 

Many other forms of evasion were attempted, 
but most of these were quantitatively unimpor- 
tant. Sufficient has been said, however, to 
show how necessary it is that the designers and 
administrators of a restriction scheme should 
realise that even when the producers as a body 
are in favour of restriction, it is in the immediate 
interests of each individual to evade the scheme, 
and that the utmost precautions are necessary. 
It is a lesson which cartels in manufacturing 
industry have learnt by bitter experience, and 
when Governments take a hand in the admini- 
stration of restriction schemes, they should 
apply about the same standards as they would 
apply in the matter of heavy taxation, and the 
more law-abiding citizens should realise that 
the stringency of regulations and inspections is 
not only in the common interest, bnt is also a 
defence of their own interests against their 
morally weaker brethren. 

This disquisition on the fallibility of hum^ 
nature leads on to the consideration of an even 
more serious problem, that of bribery and cor- 


ruption. It is necessary to. consider this un- 
pleasant subject, because it is a very important 
factor in the pros and cons of artificial control 
in practice, especially if the goveriinient service 
is in any .way concerned. .It is a subject on 
which exaggeration is as easy as it would be 
mischievous ; on the other hand, it Avoiild be the 
greatest disservice for a student of restriction 
schemes to play the ostrich game in this matter. 

In the case of rubber restriction, it must be 
realised that the subordinate officials of the Civil 
Service of Malaya are mostly Malays, and that 
in the ordinary way^‘'*' graft " of a minor kind is 
general with all Asiatic officials. Actually, in ' 
the ordinary business of govermiieiit, the native 
clerks, etc., can do little beyond hastening or 
retarding very slightly the business of a 
particular person, who in most cases probably 
realises this well enough, but they nevertheless 
receive ‘/palm-grease" all the time from 
native applicants, because the practice is so 
deep-rooted in the Asiatic mind. For example, 
in the law courts, the clerks receive such palm- 
grease, though the applicants know perfectly 
well that the British judge; will not be influenced 
thereby one iota. In other words, it must not be 
supposed that graft was a thing iinknown in the 
Malay Civil Service before restriction was intro- 
duced. But when restriction appeared against 
this background, it brought this vital change, 
that in its administration there really was scope 
for the native ofiicials to do something in return 
for a suitable present. For making a clerical 
error " by writing 20 instead of 10 acres in an 
assessment, a native clerk would receive a 
bribe amounting to perhaps a year of his 
salary. It was physically impossible for the 
District Officers to check everything, and if dis- 
covered, the clerk had plenty . of plausible 
excuses. The temptation was tremendous, 
because the bribes which it was worth 
while to offer were so enormous compared, to the 
income of the recipient, and because the risk of 
detection, and still more the risk of actual 
prosecution, were so small. It may be doubted 
whether all London clerks at salaries of £4 or 
;^5 a week would consistently resist the tempta- 
tion of bribes of anything up to £$00 for making 
such clerical errors, when the advantage was 
not obviously at the expense of anybody. The 
actual extent of bribes received must, however, 
be distinguished from the extent of the defal- 
cations which were made in return ; probably 
in many cases native officials accepted Iwibes, 
but gave little in return. Nearly every District 
Officer during restriction complained tliat his 
staff were absolutely corrupted, but sucii com- 
plaints really imply that he could not trust any 
of his clerks, and not necessarily that he knew 


that one and all of them were actually and 
repeatedly falling under the temptation. There 
is, however, little doubt that corruption was 
fairly widespread and general amongst the 
clerks in the district offices, and when these 
clerks were sent out in 1923 to check the 
assessments of small-holdings, their tempta- 
tions were increased by the still greater scope 
for deceit and the still smaller risk of detection. 
Undoubtedly there was also an increase in cor- 
ruption amongst the customs officials, while 
many people thought that there was a con- 
siderable amount of collusionbetween smugglers 
and the preventive launches, etc., though direct 
evidence of this is naturally not available. 

It cannot, however, be said that corruption 
was confined to native officials. No one in 
Malaya has any doubt about the integrity of 
the regular British officials concerned with 
restriction. But considerable doubt arises in 
connection with the ex-planters and others, who 
were recruited as restriction officers to check 
the assessments of small-holdings, etc. From 
being ** down and out,’' some of these men 
shortly adopted a standard of life far in excess 
of what their salaries would have provided. 
Circumstantial evidence alone is available, but 
there seems little doubt that many of them did 
accept bribes. Whether did, in fact, give 
anything by way of a return, is another matter ; 
it IS said that some of them openly admitted 
that they accepted bribes, but at the same time 
stoutly maintained that they never gave any- 
thing in return. It is obviously very diffi- 
cult in a country like Malaya to obtain a 
supply of entirely trustworthy Europeans to 
provide for such a temporary increase in the 
work of Government administration. Restric- 
tion meant that many estate assistants were 
discharged ; deprived of their normal occupa- 
tion by restriction, it was perhaps only natural 
that the morally weaker among them should 
make the most of the situation, and try and get 
one back on the cause of their discharge. Even 
the acceptance of bribes from natives was, of 
course, a very serious matter for the prestige of 
the British administration. 

Finally, there is the effect of restriction on 
the morals and morale of the native population 
in general, and in particular the owners of 
small-holdings of rubber. Every small-holder 
tried to claim more than he should, and the 
absence of any adequate check on their state- 
ments during the first year or two provided a 
great temptation both for the small-holders 
themselves and for the headmen of villages. 
Again it must be pointed out that many Euro- 
pean estates would have done the same, only 
their opportunities were so much restricted, 


just as many people in England have few 
scruples about cheating railway companies or 
customs officers, and many more would do so 
if the odds appeared more favourable. The 
real importance of this type of dishonesty on 
the general morals of the community can be 
easily over-rated. It is easy to complain that 
every honest fisherman in Malaya was corrupted 
for life by turning smuggler when that tem- 
porarily became a profitable profession. The 
same is true of the small-holders, and even of 
the Government service. With the end of 
restriction the potential sphere of corruption 
narrowed immediately to its former relatively 
unimportant proportions, and those District 
Officers who feared the worst are now the first 
to admit that the demoralising effects of restric- 
tion on the native civil service and in the Malay 
villages have passed away with unexpected 
rapidity, leaving no permanent scars. But 
while restriction lasted, the trouble was un- 
doubtedly widespread and serious, and it seems 
unlikely that it would have cured itself, how- 
ever long restriction lasted and whatever 
remedies were applied. Bribery and corruption 
must be reckoned a definite item on the debit 
side of all restriction schemes, especially those 
involving Government administration, though 
doubtless its precise importance would vary 
considerably in different countries. 

(4) The Revision of 1926. 

A good deal has already been said, in- 
cidentally to discussions on other subjects, con- 
cerning the attitude of the British Government 
and the industrjr during the price boom of 1925. 
The view has been expressed that the British 
Government was right not to sanction addi- 
tional releases unless it was prepared to abandon 
the mechanical basis of regulation altogether, 
because any interference would have destroyed 
the great advantage of a mechanical basis, 
namely, that all concerned do at least know the 
limits and nature of the control. At the same 
time it was inferred that the British Govern- 
ment would have done wisely to take the plunge 
and abandon mechanical regulation. It must, 
however, be made clear that for practical pur- 
poses such action would have virtually necessi- 
tated the abandonment of restriction altogether, 
for it can be regarded as certain that neither the 
Government nor the industry would have been 
prepared for indefinite continuation of an arbi- 
trary scheme. These conclusions should not, 
however, be pressed to extremes ; doubtless it 
would have been feasible to reintroduce a 
mechanical scheme for a short period, say a 
year or so, if an immediate termination 
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of restriction had been deemed undesirable. 
Equally it is not pretended that the additional 
5' per cent, release granted in February 1926 so ■ 
as to bring the percentage exportable to 100, 
really constituted an abandonment of the 
mechanical basis of regulation. But if a year 
previously, when it was clear that the price 
was getting out of control, the percentage 
exportable had suddenly been increased from 
55 to, say, 80, if not 100, which was the sort of 
action necessary to remedy the situation, that 
would have seriously, and so to speak per- 
manently, undermined mechanical regulation. 
No such action was, however, taken, and specu- 
lation as to the possible policies which might 
have been pursued if it had been taken, must 
give place to a consideration of the situation as 
it actually was in the spring of 1926. 

Briefly, the central facts were that full pro- 
duction had been nominally restored just when 
the supplies of rubber coming forward were 
beginning to outstrip the current rate to which 
demand had been reduced by the results of the 
boom, namely heavy manufacturers' stocks, an 
increased use of reclaimed rubber, and a tem- 
porary decrease in consumers’ requirements as 
the result of Mr. Hoover’s economy campaign. 
Prices had fallen to half their level at the peak 
of the boom,t and there was every prospect 
that they would be halved again within the next 
few months if no alteration was made in the 
restriction scheme. If restriction was ter- 
minated now that 100 per cent, release had 
been achieved, it was fairly clear that for a 
time world supplies would exceed world con- 
sumption, and therefore critical conditions com- 
parable to the 1921 situation would ensue. But 
it was also reasonable to suppose that the 
expansion in the motor industry and the 
generally high level of prosperity in the U.S.A., 
which showed no signs whatever of any check, 
would before very long result in a resumed in- 
crease in rubber consumption. Further, at 
that time there seemed little likelihood that the 
large use of reclaimed rubber, which the high 
prices of 1925 had stimulated, would continue 
if the price of crude rubber dropped to is., 
though admittedly this view would probably 
have proved erroneous. Bearing in mind also 
the depletion of the world’s stocks, a strong case 
could have been made out, even at the time, for 
supposing that conditions of excess supply 
would not have continued for long, and that 
equilibrium might have been achieved in, say, 

* It may bo argued that owing to shortage of labour actual 
pro(iuction would not have responded fuliy for a long time ; this 
may bo granted, but aucii a step would have effectually crippled 
the phxns axid activities of the speculative element in the market. 

t The average for the February-April quarter 19l2l6 was 
2 ^#. 4 ( 1 . 


eighteen months’ time. Looking backward, 
such expectations appear even more reasonable, 
for even in respect of reclaimed rubber, it was ' 
the continuance of relatively high prices for 
crude rubber which accustomed the American , 
manufacturers to the extensive use of reclaimed, 
and thereby taught them its virtues so much „ 
more quickly than would otherwise have been 
the case. It may therefore be concluded that 
restriction could have been terminated in the 
spring of 1926 without causing producers a 
greater loss than they should have been able to 
bear, especially if account be taken of the 
opportunities of accumulating reserves which 
they had enjoyed during the boom. From the 
rubber manufacturers’ point of view, a rapid 
decline of price to is. or under would have been 
extremely awkward in view of the large stocks 
bought during the boom, and of the forward 
contracts which many of them had made. But 
such difficulties could have been much reduced 
by organisation on their part along some such 
lines as did in fact take place, and in any case 
it may be doubted whether the termination of 
restriction in 1926 would have involved them 
in losses more serious than those which they 
actually incurred in 1928. Taking all things 
into account, the American rubber manufac- 
turers would not have had any really sub- 
stantial ground for serious complaint. 

If, however, the risks of summary termina- 
tion seemed too great, the obvious alternative 
was to continue restriction with, if anything, 
a reduced pivotal price, say x$., and in general 
such modifications as seemed calculated to bring 
it to as successful an end as might be within two 
or three years. For in 1926 * the information 
available concerning the new plantings of 
Dutch native rubber was at least sufficient to 
point unmistakably to the absolute necessity of 
terminating restriction in British territories 
before these plantings reached maturity. The 
game was up, and the failure of the Colonial 
Office and the R.G.A. to realise this far more 
fully than they appear to have done, is one of 
the'several mysteries in the history of rubber 
restriction. This failure will later be con- 
sidered in more detail,^ but while it was un- 
doubtedly a factor of importance, it was not of 
decisive importance. For even if the necessity 
to terminate restriction at any early date was not 
appreciated, it is now clear that there was no 
possible justification for the raising of the 
pivotal price from is. 3^. to is. grf. This matter 
is still wrapped in more or less impenetrable 
mystery. It is known that some leaders of the 
industry, both in London and in Malaya, em- 
phatically condemned the move at the time, 

* Bw Section V below. 



while many more were extremely uncertain as 
to its wisdom. It' is not known whether the 
London Advisory Committee was formally con- 
sulted on the matter, and if it was, how the 
voting went. It seems fairly certain that the 
Government of Malaya neither proposed any 
such scheme, nor were consulted by the 
Colonial Office. The only official information 
on the subject is contained in the speech of the 
Secretary for the Colonies during the House of 
Commons debate "^ on the termination of 
restriction. The relevant passage is as follows : 

The conclusion we came to then, rightly 
or wrongly, was not to abolish the scheme, but 
to endeavour to make the scheme more elastic. 
We approved of a substitute scheme giving 
wider steps and enabling the control to adjust 
. itself more rapidly to the rise and fall of prices. 
At that stage you could also alter the pivotal 
price. 

From first to last I was in close touch with 
Lord Stevenson as chairman of the advisory 
committee, and, as I understood, he was either 
formally meeting or informally keeping in the 
closest and continuous touch with the members. 
I also personally attended more than one meet- 
ing of that committee. I will say this : The 
general view of all those I had to deal with, and 
as reported to me by Lord Stevenson, as well as 
one of the great American consuming interests, 
was that the essential thing was stability, and 
that to declare, when the price for over a year 
had been well above 35., that is. was our 
pivotal figure wuuld have no relation to reality 
at all. At that time large forward contracts 
were being made for long periods, and, more 
than that, being refused at over 2s. At that 
time it seemed entirely proper and reasonable, 
if you wished to secure stability, to secure it on 
a figure somewhat nearer than I 5 . 3^. to that 
which the industry thought would be the price 
for years to come. 

I would say that if there be any blame for 
fixing the figure of gd., I will take it myself. 
I will also say it was only after weeks of dis- 
cussion with Lord Stevenson that I persuaded 
him to come down from the figure which he 
wished and to make the pivotal figure is. gd/' 
At first sight and with our present know- 
ledge this explanation seems either too in- 
genuous to be the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, or to reveal what seems to-day a 
simply astounding disregard of the essential 
features of the situation, and of the needs of the 
immediate future so far as the policy of restric- 
tion was concerned. This tender care for the 
interests of consumers in respect of stocks 
already bought and contracts for future 
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delivery, hardly tallies with the earlier' or with ■ 
the later conduct of restriction. The reference 
to one of the great American consuming 
interests is correct as it stands, and must not 
be taken as implying reference to the American 
Rubber Association, though it is of course true 
that American manufacturers were not by any 
means displeased with the decision to raise the 
pivotal price, and that others of them may have 
made more private representations. What 
does seem clear is that Lord Stevenson w^anted 
a still higher price, but that the Colonial Office, 
and most probably some of the members of the 
Advisory Committee, would not follow him that 
far. The real question seems to be how and 
why Lord Stevenson, however much he was 
impressed by the unfortunate position of the 
American manufacturers, could possibly have 
justified to himself the idea of maintaining 
prices at a figure more than double the average 
costs of production ; prices wffiich were 
bound to give a most powerful stimulus to 
further new planting in the Dutch East Indies 
and elsewhere, and to the rapidly increasing 
use of reclaimed rubber. If the conditions of 
demand and supply proved to be such as to 
keep the price above is. 3^., restriction would 
be unnecessary and could remain in abeyance ; 
the industry could safely be left to look after 
itself, for any price above that level w^as 
reasonably, if not extremely, profitable. If a 
price of 1$. 9^^. was really deemed desirable in 
the future interests of the industry, and if such 
a price were not maintained naturally, it could 
only be so maintained by restriction, and the 
resulting increase in costs of production would 
probably go far to rob such a price of its 
assumed advantage. 

Lord Stevenson could not have been pre- 
pared deliberately to sacrifice the best interests 
of the producing industry for the temporary 
benefit of the manufacturers, and the only 
reasonable conclusions are either that he did so 
for some other objective, or that he held a com- 
pletely erroneous view as to the future relations 
of supplies and price. Many well-informed 
persons believe the former, ancl that the reason 
was the desire to strengthen the American 
exchange, which was weak at the time as the 
result of the restoration of the gold standard in 
this country. In their view, Mr. Churchill, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was the villain of 
the piece, and Lord Stevenson merely his 
accomplice. Doubtless the effect on the Ameri- 
can exchange was considered, as well as the 
effect on the American manufacturers, but 
there is no available ’evidence that the former, 
any more than the latter, was the decisive factor. 
We are therefore left with the conclusion that 


Lord Stevenson laboured under an entirely have paid far more careful attention than it did 
erroneous view of the situation, and genuinely to Dutch native rubber planting and the 
believed that at least no harm could come to development in the use of reclaimed rubber, 
the producing industry if the pivotal price was Nevertheless, the scepticism which was directed 
raised. to these two matters, might well have been 

With our present knowledge of subsequent extended to the general proposition of any 
history, this may seem incredible. But it is attempt to hold up prices artificially at a level 
necessary to rid our minds of all such know- roughly double the cost of production, how'ever 
ledge and to try and appreciate the outlook well that may have suited the desires of the 
as it was in the minds of Lord Stevenson and manufacturing consumers at the moment. It 
many others at the beginning of 1926. It has seems difficult to deny that the boom of 1925 
been said above that “ a strong case could have had engendered that lack of normal caution in 
been made out, even at the time, for supposing the minds of all those concerned with the pro- 
that conditions of excess supply would not have ducing industry, of wfiiich history shows so 
continued for long, and that equilibrium might many examples in similar circumstances. With 
have been achieved in, say, eighteen months’ the raising of the pivotal price, the restriction 
time.” This conclusion has been used above scheme of 1922 may be said to lose all interest 
in support of the contention that restriction for the student of ‘the economics of conscious* 
could have, and should have, been removed control. The other revisions made in 1926 
without causing producers too serious losses, were undoubtedly a step in the right direction 
But to Lord Stevenson and others at that time, towards the improvement of the elasticity of 
it may quite well have seemed a solid argument the scheme. But the raising of the pivotal 
in favour of continuing restriction so as to price really turned the scheme into a mere 
bridge over the eighteen months’ interval and attempt at monopoly, and a more foolish one 
minimise the losses of manufacturers and the than most of the many which histoiy- records, 
difficulties of producers during the period before As has been said, the game was up already, and 
equilibrium was re-established. It must be the only sound policy was to retreat in such a 
remembered that London was extremely manner as was best calculated to retain as far as 
ignorant about Dutch native rubber and possible such advantages as had been secured, 
even reclaimed rubber ; and very sceptical Much might still have been saved. Restriction 
as to the information which it did possess, had got the industry, and indeed the Government 
The general opinion was that in view of of Malaya also, out of a very nasty hole in 1922, 
the events of 1925 and the enormous expansion and while the boom had antagonised consumers 
in consumption, the available supply of rubber and stimulated a great deal of new planting in 
would be inadequate in three or four years’ time, other countries, it had also given the British 
and in this respect London opinion was fortified industry an opportunity to build up reserves, 
by the beliefs of the American manufacturers, both financial and agricultural, on a substantial 
Thus it is not really so incredible as it now scale, the lack of which had made the crisis of 
appears that Lord Stevenson may have visua- 1921-22 so dangerous. Restriction up to 1926 
lised a famine price-level in, say, two or three may be judged to show a favourable net balance 
years’ time. With such an idea, it naturally from the point of view of the British industry, 
seemed absurd to allow prices to be forced down though its exact extent must be entirely con- 
to the original pivotal level of is. ^d. (and even jectural. From 1926 onwards this favourable 
probably below that, for restriction would neces- net balance w’as almost deliberately turned into 
sarily take time to curtail supplies), if a little later a serious net loss, the extent of which cannot 
they were to shoot up violently. The greatest yet be determined. If the industry was deliber- 
possible stability was desirable in the interests ately sacrificed on the altar of the American 
of all concerned, and to maintain the original exchange, the issue must be judged on wider 
pivotal price would be simply to provoke and national grounds, and the sacrifice may 
extreme instability, whereas to hold prices at a have been justifiable. But if all such objectives 
level of IS. 9^., or even higher, by a temporary are ruled out, we are left with the melancholy 
return to a restricted production seemed a per- but important reflection that Mr. Hoover may 
fectly sound and reasonable policy from the be right in maintaining that all atteiqpts at 
producers’ point of view, and was, of course, artificial control inevitably degenerate sooner 
eminently satisfactory to the manufacturers. or later into attempts at monopolistic extortion. 
The raising of the pivotal price was an act and that the real objections to conscious control 
of folly in the light of after events, but it was are not economic, but arise from the weakness 
not wholly inexcusable, except in so far as it of human nature under the dominance of self- 
can be said that at the time London ought to interest, greed, and vanity. 
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(5) The Closing Stages and the End. 

As has been said above, from 1926 onwards 
the restriction scheme ceases to have the same 
interest as a genuine experiment in conscious 
control. The problem of Dutch native rubber 
receives special consideration in Section V 
below, while the subject of reclaimed rubber is 
most conveniently treated in the next section 
along with other developments on the con- 
sumer's side. The Unused Coupon problem, 
which provided such controversy during 1927 
both in Great Britain and Malaya, does not 
require detailed treatment, for as an immediate 
practical problem retrospective legislation was 
a virtual impossibility, while its permanent 
interest lies in the lesson that any future scheme 
should provide for a definitely limited period of 
Validity, At the time no one foresaw the pro- 
portions which this problem might assume, and 
for this oversight there is considerable excuse. 
If the problem had been foreseen, it could easily 
have been solved ; there would have been no 
hidden difficulties or inequities in limiting the 
validity of all forms of export rights to a period 
of, say, one year, or even six months. These 
were the main issues during the closing stages, 
and little more need be said except perhaps to 
stress the platitude that as the British control 
of production fell from approximately 75 per 
cent, to the neighbourhood of 55 per cent., so 
more and more drastic restriction was required 
in order to effect the same reduction in the 
world output, quite apart from the additional 
difficulties created by the accumulation of un- 
used export rights and coupons. When Great 
Britain controlled 75 per cent., a 20 per cent, 
reduction of the world output could be achieved 
by restriction to the extent of 30 per cent., but 
with only 55 per cent, control,*’' the necessary 
degree of restriction rises towards 40 per cent., 
as the Colonial Secretary pointed out to the 
House of Commons in the debate on the ter- 
mination of restriction. '' We were discover- 
ing that our power to fix the price was growing 
less and less day by day. We were discovering 
it increasingly during 1926 and 1927." The 
point is obvious, but very important. 

There seems no need, for the main purpose 
of the present study, to trace the gradual reali- 
sation by the Government, the industry and the 
general public that restriction was doomed, or 
the rCwSulting growth of a militant opposition. 
Equally little good will be served by disquisi- 
tions on such issues as whether the successive 
official announcements in the autumn and 
winter of 1927-28 were unfair and misleading, 

* Tho Colonial Secretary gave a figure of 50 per cent., but 
this is too low. 


deliberately or otherwise, whether the Com- 
mittee of Civil Research was or was not a 
“ packed jury," whether sufficient care was 
taken as to the exact hour of the Prime 
Minister's announcement of the death sentence, 
or how much New York gained by the actual 
conduct of that affair. These and other similar 
issues have little more than temporary interest, 
except in so far as they provide material for 
study and reflection on the general problem of 
the relations of Governments to particular in- 
dustries. The decision to terminate and the 
method of termination by the giving of six 
months' notice in advance, do, however, offer 
some problems of more permanent interest, 
which merit attention from the point of view 
of this study. 

Something must first be said as to the 
attitude of the various parties immediately 
concerned. The attitude of the Advisory 
Committee and the R.G.A. was that while 
restriction could not, and should not, be con- 
tinued indefinitely, there was no necessity for 
immediate repeal, and that the proper course 
was to reduce the pivotal price, preferably in 
stages, and to introduce other modifications 
aimed to achieve loo per cent, release in, say, 
two or three years' time, when it might be sup- 
posed that demand would have expanded to the 
necessary extent. It was their opinion that 
immediate repeal would leave the work of 
restriction only half done/’' or that at least 
much might still be salved from the wreck. 
It must be remembered that London was 
still extremely sceptical about Dutch native 
rubber planting, having taken no steps 
to investigate the matter. The attitude 
of the Colonial Office is a matter of conjecture. 
We know from Mr. Amery that the Colonial 
Office had refused to adopt the still higher 
pivotal price desired by Lord Stevenson in 1926. 
It may be that the price as actually fixed was 
agreed upon only with misgivings, and that 
these misgivings grew rapidly during 1926. For 
it seems a significant point that on the death of 
Lord Stevenson in June 1926, an administrator, 
Sir Matthew Nathan, and not another business 
man, was appointed chairman of the Advisory 
Committee. It is just possible that the Colonial 
Office had already realised that Lord Steven- 
son's insistence on a higher pivotal price was a 
mistake so fundamental that the liquidation of 
the scheme in the near future was inevitable. 
But if the Colonial Office had been convinced 
of the urgent necessity of repeal, there was no 
reason whatever why it should not have ter- 
minated the scheme on its own initiative. 

* See Mr, Maefadyeu'w Presidential Address to the Fv.G.A., 
1928. 


Probably the Colonial Office was much more 
fearful about the future, especially in respect of 
Dutch native rubber, than the R.G.A., but the 
fact that no such action was taken, and that the 
Cabinet took over the matter, at least suggests 
that the Colonial Office was either on the side 
of the industry or in a most undecided state of 
mind. There are man}^ well-informed persons 
who are convinced that it was the Foreign 
Office which really brought the matter before 
the Cabinet as the result of diplomatic pressure 
from the U.S.A. Such a suggestion was made 
by the Leader of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons’ debate, but it was categorically 
denied by the Secretary for the Colonies : “ The 
prompting in this matter came from the Colonial 
Office and from nowhere else.” The Under- 
secretary for the Colonies on April 12,^^ in Singa- 
pore, emphatically denied that America was 
either thought of or discussed when the Cabinet 
considered the question of an inquiry. From 
opinions and such evidence as can be collected 
in the U.S.A., there is no evidence that the 
earlier diplomatic representations were con- 
tinued into 1928, or that any serious pressure 
was ever applied. Mr. Hoover has often 
bemoaned the limitations of the diplomatic 
weapon in connection with foreign controls 
of ra\v materials, and never held out to the 
rubber manufacturers much hope of relief by 
that means. While the historian cannot, un- 
fortunately, place too much reliance on the 
statements of Ministers, due weight must be 
paid to this absence of any evidence from the 
other side of the Atlantic. On the whole, it 
seems doubtful whether the Foreign Office had 
much to do with the matter. The point is of 
interest not so much with special reference to 
the case of rubber, but with general reference 
to the possible intrusion in a governmentally 
controlled restriction scheme of political con- 
siderations remote from theiiidustry concerned. 

It may be noted in passing that there are 
other persons who believe that the Treasury 
archives will eventually reveal much informa- 
tion on this matter. They consider that the 
whole business of restriction must be viewed 
against the background of the American 
exchange; that owing to the weakness of 
sterling the Treasury turned the scales in favour 
of restriction in 1922, instigated the raising of 
the pivotal price in 1926 in order to support 
the gold standard, and now in 1928, when 
sterling could look after itself, allowed the 
termination of what had never been favoured 
by the Colonial Office. It is possible that 
the Treasury had something to do with the 
raising of the pivotal price, but there is really 

The House of Cbinnions* Debate was on April 20. 


very little, support of even the most conjectural 
kind for the idea that the Treasury had much 
to do with the imposition of restriction or with , 
its removal. It is true that the vSecretary for 
the Colonies cited, as one of the reasons for 
terminating restriction, the argument that, 
The Treasury is undoubtedly concerned .with 
the fact that this great export industry in 
British hands, of which, the product is largely 
consumed in the United States, plays a most 
important part in our balance of trade, and in the 
maintenance of the gold standard . , * but 

his point was not that the balance of trade 
could dispense with restriction, but that the 
continuation of restriction was becoming more 
and more detrimental to the satisfactory main- 
tenance of the balance of trade. It is, in fact, 
more in accord with the general position to sup- 
pose that the Treasury may have been active in 
instigating termination for such reasons, rather 
than that it withdrew a previous support. 

On the whole it seems most satisfactory, with 
our present limited knowledge,! to suppose that 
the Colonial Secretary had become very worried 
about the wLole position and prospects, but 
that even if he had not absolutely decided on 
termination, yet in view of the much less fearful 
attitude of the industry and its general opposi- 
tion to the idea of repeal, he decided to consult 
his colleagues, as he alleges that he did, rather 
than take action on his own initiative. In his 
apologia to the House of Commons, lie cited five 
main reasons for taking this step : first, the in- 
crease in production by the N.E.L and other 
producing countries outside the scheme i 
secondly, that restriction was proving detri- 
mental to productive, and therefore to com- 
petitive, efficiency ; thirdly, that it was proving 
detrimental to the future prospects of oiir 
balance of trade ; fourthly, the very great diffi- 
culty of dealing with smuggling and the cor- 
ruption of native staffs ; and fifthly, the growing 
opposition to restriction in Ceylon. “ Ail these 
considerations weighed in our minds, but we 
finally, as from the Colonial Office, approached 
the Cabinet towaiMs the close of the year and 
asked the Cabinet for an independent impartial 
inquiry,” and he goes on to justify the appoint- 
ment "of an independent impartial inquiry in 
words which strongly suggest that he knew the 
Advisory Committee would not favour termina- 
tion. The matter thus brought before the 
Cabinet, he probably found strong support for 

* Houbo of ComnKrns' Dobate, Ay.>ril 20. ^ i 

f Niipposrttidly oU>infuriued id tbc. tuiu' 

that Mr. Baldwin himstdf was Uio prinie niovt'r, both in the 
doc’ision to tenninato nnfl In tho oi snetliod. Mr. Aiuery 

waft wild to have hoen in syinpHthy with the indtwlry prup<-)saiilB, 
and in his defvuce nunviy aetiui’: as an olVudal monthpiece. 
But tliere is no ovidonce to*auhBiunlia,to i bese idcaB. 
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Ms own feelings, especially perhaps from the 
Foreign Office and the Treasury. Restriction 
had proved a thorough nuisance from the point 
of view of our political relations with the U.S.A., 
while it must inevitably have been a thorn in 
the side of the British delegates to the Geneva 
Conference of 1927. From the Treasury's 
point of view, the scheme had outlived any use- 
ful purpose which it had ever served. In 
general, the Cabinet either clinched Mr. Amery's 
mind or gave him the necessary assurance of 
support against the probable attacks from the 
industry. In short, the British Government 
decided" to terminate restriction as soon as 
might be because they had reached the con- 
clusion that the present and prospective advan- 
tages of restriction were now being far out- 
weighed by its inherent difficulties and draw- 
backs; its administration was, and always had 
been, a thorough nuisance from the point of 
view of the Government, and now British 
interests were getting nothing out of it. In all 
this, there is little directly at variance with Mr. 
Amery's account, except that it seems hard to 
believe that the Cabinet was not in fact the jury, 
and the Hambling Committee a judge whose 
only duty was to pronounce an inevitable 
sentence. 

We therefore reach an interesting question, 
whether the Colonial Office knew^ what was in 
the true interests of the industry better than 
the industry itself ; or in other words, was a 
more or less summary termination of restriction 
the right policy ? Looking backwards, we can 
now see that at the end of 1928, production and 
consumption would have been very nearly in 
equilibrium, even if there had been no restric- 
tion. Without much doubt the 100 per cent, 
release would have been reached under a 
modified restriction scheme such as the R.G.A. 
desired (with a pivotal price of, say, is.) by the 
end of 1928, and then in accordance with their 
proposals the scheme would have been ter- 
minated. Undoubtedly this would have saved 
serious losses ; as the present writer said in 
August 1929 : ''It would seem, in the light of 
after events, that the time and manner of the 
removal actually chosen had the effect of 
sacrificing the fruits of restriction just when 
they were about to be secured." But it must 
be remembered that in the spring of 1928 no one 
foresaw the enormous increase in the U.S. con- 
sumption during the second half of 1928 ; nor 
is it reasonable to suppose that it should have 
been foreseen. Even in July 1928 the expert 
statisticians of the American rubber manu- 
facturers were forecasting the U.S. absorption 
in 1928 at 390,000 tons, whereas it eventually 
totalled 440,000 tons. Moreover, it may be 


remarked that the inevitable inelasticity of a 
quarterly sliding scale, however carefully 
modified, might possibly have led to another 
squeeze of prices which w^ould have created a 
very difficult situation. Equally no one fore- 
saw the great increase in normal yields which 
had come about in Malaya, but which was put 
down for many months to " flush " production. 
If restriction had been removed when 100 per 
cent, was reached at, say, the beginning of 1929, 
production would have quickly made up any 
shortage of convenient stocks, and then shot 
ahead of demand as it actually did. By the 
autumn of 1929 producers would have been 
little better off than they actually were. 
Nevertheless, if the increase in consumption 
had been foreseen, restriction should un- 
doubtedly have been continued in a modified 
form as the R.G.A. desired. 

Assuming, however, that this increase in 
consumption was not foreseen, as was the case, 
there can be little doubt that speedy termina- 
tion was the right policy. In order to cover 
the increased costs of a restricted output, the 
pivotal price could hardly have been less than 
15., and probably if the rubber industry had 
had its way, it would not have been less than 
15. 3^. and possibly 15. 6 d. Even at 15. this 
would have been playing with the fire of the 
Dutch native rubber potential production. 
Summarising the conclusions which will be 
reached in Section V, it may be said that at 
this price a sufficient supply of labour would 
have been attracted to obtain the potential 
output from at least a large proportion of the 
new plantings ; in 1923-24 planting had been 
resumed on an extensive scale, and these trees 
would have reached tappable age, on native 
standards, from 1929 onwards. The policy of 
attempting to reach 100 per cent, exportable 
would have almost inevitably become a policy 
of tightening restriction more and more in order 
to maintain the price at 15. Eventually the 
British industry would have been very badly 
burned. There is here no assumption of a 
stationary demand ; the argument is based on 
the expectation of a continuance of the past 
upward trend. But when all allow^ances are 
made, it can hardly be doubted that the in- 
dustry's scheme was of the nature of a desperate 
gamble, and that with the outlook as it appeared 
in the spring of 1928, the Colonial Office and/or 
the Cabinet were thoroughly justified in 
refusing to play. 

This conclusion has a general as w^ell as a 
special interest with reference to the often- 
made assumption that the leaders of an in- 
dustry must know its interests better than a 
Government Department, and the corollary 


that if the Government of a country must take 
a hand in a scheme of artificial control, that 
hand should be limited to implementing the 
wishes of the industry in so far as that can be 
done without damage to the interests of the 
State. While the British Government may 
have felt that its own interests, and especially 
those of the Government of Malaya, would be 
prejudiced by the continuation of restriction, 
this was mainly because it felt that the con- 
tinuation of restriction would be prejudicial to 
the interests of the industry ; the interests of 
both are so largely intertwined. If it be asked 
why the industry favoured continuation, the 
answer must be that all business men instinc- 
tively think in terms of the short period, and it 
is only the comparatively few who can rise 
above instincts which have been bred in 
them perhaps by their early training. This 
is specially true of rubber production, because 
while the producer must try and think seven 
years ahead, the very length of that necessary 
period of gestation means that all his thoughts 
and plans rest on the most insecure premises, 
and by experience he know^s that the un- 
expected enters at every turn. On the issue 
of restriction, all the main interests in the trade 
had their special reasons for preferring exten- 
sion to termination ; at a price of is. 6 d, or 
even of is. 3^^., producers would fare better, or 
as well, even if that involved restriction to 60 
per cent., than they would on full production 
and a price of, say, gi. Manufacturers were 
naturally in favour of a stationary or even a 
gradually declining price as compared with a 
vsudden drop, on account of their stocks and 
forward purchases. Brokers, a by no means 
uninfiuential section in London, naturally pre- 
ferred restriction and a relatively high price, 
because their remuneration is on a percentage 
of the sales price, and they could hardly expect 
to handle double as much rubber if the price 
were halved. Thus all the main interests in the 
industrj^ had reasons of their own for desiring a 
continuation of restriction, and if in their 
quieter moments they reflected upon the long- 
run possibilities, there could be no certainty 
that even the most obvious and probable results 
would be actually realised. There are times 
when outsiders, and even Government officials, 
can see more clearly than the experts, and there 
is no fundamental reason why a Government 
should not operate a scheme of economic con- 


trol at least as well if not better than the 
industry concerned. 

This general approval of the British Govern- 
ment’s policy ^ of the speedy termination , of 
rubber restriction must, however, be qualified. 
For .the ^ decision to give six months’ notice 
there is little to be said. The only substantial 
argunaent in favour of this course %vas that im- 
mediate repeal would result in a terrific scramble 
for labour among themselves by the plantations 
in Malaya. ^ It cannot be conceded that six 
months’ notice wholly avoided this difficulty— 
a very ^considerable scramble ensued as it was 
y-and it is certainly open to serious, objections 
in respect of the effect on stocks and prices, for 
if there had not been such an increase in con- 
sumption during the latter half of IQ28, the 
position would certainly have been much more 
awkward and difficult than it actually was. 
Mr. Amery’s defence was that he was besieged 
by persons inside and outside the House im- 
ploring him to give an undertaking that the 
scheme would continue at least until the end of 
the current restriction year. In the main, these 
appeals must have come from manufacturers 
and merchants, who, fearful as to their stocks 
and forward purchases, yet hoped that a post- 
ponement would hold up prices to some extent, 
and enable them to beat a more orderly retreat. 
Such hopes were ill-founded, for the market 
promptly based the price on the probable 
position on November i. Nothing could have 
saved the inevitable losses on stocks and for- 
ward contracts, and the interests of producers 
were not realty benefited by the notice. It 
would have been far better to sweep away 
restriction immediately as, indeed, many people 
thought at the time, and more have realised 
since. In this respect the British Government 
may be said to have lacked the courage of its 
convictions, and the experience of rubber 
restriction suggests a general pfinul facie case 
that if a scheme of conscious control is failing, 
its demise should be achieved in the swiftest 
and most unexpected manner possible. In 
that way much loss may be avoided to pro- 
ducers,* while manufacturers will not he able 
to complain that their fellow competitors 
had the luck to steal a march on them by 
securing inside information or by any other 
means. 

* Tiio history of sugar rostrietion ixi Cuba poiius to tho siiiue 
conclusion. 


IV.— RESTRICTION FROM THE CONSUMER'S POINT OF VIEW. 


For practical purposes, the point of view of 
the consumer of rubber means the point of view 
of the American rubber manufacturers and of 
the government and citizens of the United 
States, since the U.S.A. consumed 65-70 per 
cent, of the world’s total absorption during the 
restriction period ; moreover, in no other 
country was the rubber manufacturing industry 
of sufficient importance to impress its views on 
the Government or the public, and partly for 
this reason the final consumer was nowhere else 
stirred to action in his own defence. The 
United Kingdom is the second most important 
consuming country, but while the India-Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association vigorously pro- 
tested at the imposition of restriction, the 
interests of the producer naturally' outweighed 
the interests of the consumer, while the appoint- 
ment of a representative of the manufacturers 
on the Colonial Office Advisory Committee went 
far to pacify their instinctive opposition. In 
this section an effort is made to trace the 
reactions which restriction evoked on the other 
side of the Atlantic, but no general survey of 
the reactions in other countries is attempted. 

As late as September 1922 the general 
opinion of the U.S. manufacturers was that 
restriction would not be imposed, and that if 
it was, it w’'Ould not effectively raise the price, 
since, with a current rate of consumption esti- 
mated at not more than 200,000 tons * per 
annum, and in view of the heavy stocks already 
in existence, ample supplies seemed available 
for a long time. It must also be emphasised 
that the vast majority — it might almost be said 
all with the exception of the U.S. Rubber Com- 
pany, which was already a big producer — were 
ignorant of even the outstanding features of the 
crude rubber situation, and, in general, quite 
unfamiliar with the economic characteristics, 
organisation, and problems of the rubber pro- 
ducing industry. The announcement that 
restriction would begin on November i came as 
a surprise. On October 26 the directors of the 
Rubber Association of America met to consider 
the position. They decided to try private 
commercial negotiations before making any 
approach to the Government, and appointed a 
special committee for the purpose. This com- 
mittee took the line that neither the U.S. manu- 
facturers nor the U.S. Government could do 

* In Bocomber tbe Rubber Association conducted a 

burried census of production preparatory to the visit of tho 
R.G.A. delegation (hoc below), and was astounded to find that 
this showed 'a probable consumption during 1922 of no less than 
275,000 tons— a figure which was later shown to bo still 10,000 
tons too low. Tho R.G.A. delegation is said to have been oven 
more astounded. 


much by way of interference in view of American 
tolerance of the Brazilian coffee valorisation 
scheme, the sjsal control, pools in the American 
copper industry, etc. ; and that the only 
feature of the scheme to which objection could 
reasonably be raised, was its lack of sufficient 
elasticity. Mr. Firestone, however, thought 
otherwise ; in his view, the restriction scheme 
was a deliberate attempt at monopolistic extor- 
tion, which should be attacked and opposed in 
every possible way. But he failed to carry the 
committee with him, and therefore resigned 
from the Rubber Association so as to be free to 
pursue such a policy himself. The committee 
then decided to invite the Rubber Growers’ 
Association to send a delegation to discuss plans 
for the protection of the mutual interests of 
consumers and producers. The R.G.A. at first 
refused, but after further correspondence ac- 
cepted, and sent over three persons, Sir Stanley 
Bois, Mr. E. Miller, and Mr. P. J. Burgess. 
Between January 17 and February 10 this 
delegation was toured round innumerable 
factories,! and met informally a large number 
of the leaders of the American industry ; various 
consultations were held between this delegation 
and the special committee of the Rubber Associ- 
ation of America. When the R.G.A. delegates 
had made it clear that any repeal of restriction 
w^as out of the question, the Americans concen- 
trated on the need for greater flexibility, so as 
to ensure against any sudden rise of price above 
the pivotal level due to unexpected changes in 
demand, or against a temporary squeeze of 
prices by speculative manipulation, which they 
felt the scheme might easily facilitate. The 
British delegates returned with a definite 
request from the Americans that the R.G.A. 
should get the British Government to declare 
its willingness to allow emergency releases if 
the scheme proved insufficiently elastic. The 
R.G.A. replied with a refusal to recommend an)." 
greater elasticity in the scheme on the ground 
that '' it would be undesirable to attempt to 
meet a hypothetical position which may not 
arise.” ^ But the American manufacturers later 
maintained that they had received at this time 
verbal promises from Lord Stevenson and Mr, 
Miller that action would be taken in the event 

* Gossip attributed bis attitude to tlie supposition that ho 
was ‘‘ caught short of rubber, but in view of his subsequent 
activities, this is hardly an adequate explanation, even if true, 

t l^or the objective which the Americans liad in mind in 
arranging these visits, see tho evidence of IMr. W. O. Rutiicrford, 
Vice-President of tho Goodrich Goin})an.Y, to the Cornmit.tco on 
Irrterstato and Foreign Commerce, “ AVo invited a Committee 
(of the R.G.A.) to com© to America to discuss the situation. 
Primarily wo wanted to have the Briti.sh see tiiat this bow in- 
dustry was going to expand. ...” 


of prices getting out of hand ; this matter will 
be considered in detail below. 

The report of the British delegates to the 
Council of the R.G. A. on the general attitude of 
the American manufacturers was summarised 
under the following heads : 

1. There is general appreciation of the need 
for the legislative measures taken. 

2. There is keen desire to see stability of 
price. 

3. No objection is taken to the pivotal price 
as a general level. 

4. The fear is definitely expressed that the 
scheme is insufficiently elastic. 

5. It is admitted that if their (American) 
forecasts of U.S. requirements are too 
optimistic, the results will fall on pro- 
ducers more heavily than on themselves 
as manufacturers ; also that with pre- 

, sent prices more reclaimed rubber will 
be used, and that their crude rubber 
requirements will be proportionately 
reduced. 

The general tone of the report is that the 
U.S. manufacturers were by no means actively 
hostile, but on the contrary more or less com- 
placent. With the exception of Mr. Firestone 
and his immediate supporters, this was a 
correct appraisal of the situation, as may 
be seen, for example, by the evidence which 
several leading manufacturers later offered at 
the inquiry by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce into the control of produc- 
tion and exportation of certain essential raw 
materials. The following quotation from the 
evidence of Mr. F. A. Sieberling undoubtedly 
crystalises the general attitude of his fellow- 
manufacturers at this time : We bought 

rubber in Akron in 1921 and 1922 as low as 
12 cents a lb., which was less by one-half than 
the cost of production, and practically that 
condition continued for two years. That was a 
temporary situation, and we manufacturers 
realised that it was only a question of time until 
business would become normal, and would be 
restored, and even expanding, and that this 
slack or stock of accumulated rubber would be 
absorbed, and we would finally get to the point 
where we wuuld need probably more rubber 
than the world was growing. So when this 
question of the troubles of the rubber grower 
came up, we w^ere sympathetic with the idea of 
doing something to give them a fair price. I 
will not say that we were so altruistic that we 
wanted them to make some money off us, but 
from the position of self-preservation, looking 
to the future, we said, ' We must ensure new 

* Sco Bulletin of the B.G.A., Fel}ri:un*y 


planting.' So when the Stevenson scheme was 
introduced, the general idea of getting the 
rubber growers upon a more substantial ’^basis.' 
was one that appealed to us.’' He then goes on 
to deal with their objection, the lack of flexi- 
bility in the scheme, which, it must be repeated, 
was the one real objection which he and his 
fellow-maiiufacturers had to the scheme. i\part 
from that, the American iiianiifactiirers, other 
than Mr. Firestone, were content ; hence the 
great importance attaching to the alleged as- 
surances given them in this respect. 

For nearly two years--that is, until the be- 
ginning of the price boom 1111925— the American 
manufacturers as a whole concentrated on their 
own manufacturing problems, and devoted little 
attention to restriction or the problems of their 
crude rubber supply. It must be remembered 
that there were at this time between 450 and 
500 manufacturers of rubber, but about fifty 
of these accounted for 90 per cent, of the total 
consumption, and of these the Big Five ” 
(Fisk, Goodrich, U.S. Rubber Co., Goodyear 
and Firestone) probably accounted for nearly 
one-half of the total consumption. These large 
firms, and perhaps a dozen or so medium sized 
concerns, may be said to have understood the 
British restriction scheme more or less clearly, 
but there is little doubt that the reniaiiider of 
the industry had the very vaguest ideas about 
it. Competition was acute, not only between 
the big firms individually and the small firms 
individually, but between the big firms as a 
group and the small firms as a group. This 
latter form of competition arises mainly because 
the former buy forward their requirements 
three to six months ahead, whereas the latter 
buy only one or two months ahead. Conse- 
quently when rubber prices are rising, the small 
firms feel the pinch, and the big firms tr}^ and 
push them out of business by refusing to raise the 
price of their products until they in their turn 
have to replenish their crude rubber supplies ; 
conversely when prices are falling, the small 
firms score. Though there was comparative 
stability of crude rubber prices during the first 
two years of restriction, the fluctuations were 
quite sufficient to emphasise this divergence of 
interests as regards selling policj', for a varia- 
tion of I cent a pound often meant the difference 
between profit and loss in the prevailing state 
of acute competition. At this time there was 
little spirit of organised co-operation amongst 
the American manufacturers ; each apptxirs to 
have been absorbed in the probk-ms of com- 
petitive manufacture, a.nd to ha\X‘ assumed that 
ample supplies of crude rublx'r would hv. avaiil- 
able. Restriction was not raising prices to an 
exorbitant level ; indeed, the continuous decline 


from October 1923 to midsummer 1924 seemed 
to them to suggest that restriction was not to 
be taken very seriously, and with prices falling, 
and apparently ample supplies regularly avail- 
able, it, therefore, also seemed to them only 
commonsense and prudence to reduce their 
stocks to a bare minimum. 

After the visit of the R.G.A. delegates, the 
scene in fact shifts from Akron and New York 
to Washington. The same day that the R.G.A. 
accepted the invitation of the Rubber Associa- 
tion to send over a delegation, Mr. Firestone 
decided to make an independent investi- 
gation of the restriction scheme, and sent Mr. 
W. D. Hines to England and Europe to study 
and report.'' * Following the return of Mr. 
Hines, he interviewed President Harding, the 
Department of Commerce and Senator McCor- 
mick, presenting facts and figures to show the 
effect the restriction would have on America." 
On January 9 Senator McCormick addressed the 
Senate on the subject, and he later wrote a letter 
to Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, on 
the general subject of rubber production as 
linked with the promotion of Latin- American 
trade. Mr. Hoover replied that in his view, 
both on account of the existing restrictions and 
the probability that a rubber shortage would 
be encountered within a few years, with or 
without restriction, an exhaustive crude rubber 
survey was desirable, and should be authorised 
by Congress. On March 4 Congress authorised 
the Department of Commerce to make an in- 
vestigation of foreign control of raw materials 
essential to American industry, including 
rubber, and voted a sum of $500,000 for the 
purpose, of which however one-fifth was in the 
President's discretion, and he allotted it to the 
Department of Agriculture for scientific experi- 
ments. The Department of Commerce there- 
upon established a special crude rubber section, 
which, with the assistance of an advisory com- 
mittee appointed by the Rubber Association at 
the Department’s invitation, began a survey of 
the world's actual and potential resources of 
crude rubber, and parties were sent out to the 
Middle East, Para, the Caribbean Islands, etc,, 
and the Philippines during the summer of 

1923- 

Meantime brief reference must be made to 
the further activities of Mr. Firestone. On 
February 27, 1923, he had organised a conference 
of rubber manufacturers, automobile manufac- 
turers and automobile accessory manufacturers, 
at Washington ; in all 200 representatives 
attended, and also Mr. P. H. Lockhart, of the 
India Rubber Manufacturers Association of 

See his evidence to the Comniittee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


Great Britain, who was then making an un- 
official visit to the U.S. Mr. Firestone’s own 
account^ of the results is as follows : '‘The 
conference passed resolutions extending sup- 
port to the appropriation measure for investi- 
gation of rubber resources of supply then pend- 
ing in Congress, and to co-operate with the 
British manufacturers in opposing the legis- 
lation, and to protest against it in any way that 
seemed desirable." He then continues : 
was unsuccessful in obtaining the desired co- 
operation of other American manufacturers. I 
presume the reason for this was that they did 
not appreciate the conditions created by the 
Rubber Restriction Act, and had confidence in 
the assurances which were given them by the 
Rubber Growers' committee." Mr. Firestone 
was, however, undeterred ; he proceeded im- 
mediately to the establishment of a head- 
quarters in Washington for the gathering of 
data, statistics, and information from all rubber 
growing countries, and in May he “ decided to 
conduct an independent investigation of new 
sources of supply, as I realised that the Govern- 
ment investigation would require considerable 
time, and could only report upon conditions 
without making recommendations as to what 
action should be taken by American manu- 
facturers interested," He first turned his 
attention to the Philippines, but turned down 
that country on account of the existing land 
laws,! instability of the political situa- 

tion. He then sent experts to Mexico, but 
found the political situation still less stable ; 
his experts being “ hustled out by the outbreak 
of a revolution." Panama was also turned 
down owing to shortage of labour. In December 
1923 he tried Liberia, and was so well pleased 
with a preliminary report, that in April 1924 
he sent a larger party which took over an old 
abandoned plantation % of 2,000 acres, and did 
some preliminary work in clearing the jungle 
“in order to determine the character of the 
labour and the actual cost of planting." Early 
in 1926 he was able to tell the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce that he had 
ten experienced planters with their assistants 
in Liberia, and was shortly doubling that 
number, that during 1926 he hoped to clear 
20,000 acres, and that his eventual scheme was 
to develop one million acres. § In September 
1925 he leased 35,000 acres in Mexico with 350 

* See his evidence to the Connnitteo on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

t The chief difficulty was the limitation to 2,500 acres in any 
one ownership. 

% This was the property of a British concern, wliich after 
paying no dividends from 1006 to 1921 wont into liquidation 
in 1921, the lease of the projjerty reverting to the Liberian 
Government. 

§ At the present time the area planted is about 50,000 acres. 
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acres already in Hevea and several thousand' 
more in Castilloa. But he told the Committee- 
that owing to labour shortage and unsettled 
political conditions, he feared he might not be 
able to make much of a development in Mexico. 
Whatever may be said of the wisdom of Mr. 
Firestone s efforts, the lonely courage with 
which he followed up his convictions cannot 
fail to meet with applause. 

Returning to the course of events in Wash- 
ington, it may be noted that Mr. Hoover, as 
Secretary of Commerce, was not content to let 
things rest after the establishment of the crude 
rubber survey. Throughout the summer of 
1923, a large number of articles, inspired by the 
Department of Commerce or in general under 
its £egis, appeared in the Press. These articles 
are careful to stress the point that the real 
reason for the Crude Rubber Survey w'as the 
anticipation of a rubber shortage by 1928-30,'^* 
and that it was not merely a reply to the British 
restriction scheme, which, however, was con- 
sidered a very serious aggravation of the trouble, 
because, while it continued, there would be no 
new planting in Malaya and Cejdon. In March 
1924 Mr. Hoover was roused to more definite 
activity. He addressed a public letter to Senator 
Capper on combinations of raw material 
producers, outlining the need for legislative relief 
through the legalisation of co-operative purchas- 
ing of imported raw materials where there is 
positive combination in control, just as exporters 
and manufacturers are permitted by the Webb- 
Pomerene Act to undertake joint selling agencies 
abroad under certain restrictions. This was in 
a sense a revival of an idea already mooted by 
the Rubber Association, for almost exactly a 
year previously it is known that representatives 
of the Association consulted with the Solicitor 
to the Department of Commerce on the subject, 
though there was no practical outcome at the 
time. Even now, in March 1924, Mr. Hoover's 
action was premature ; a bill for the necessary 
extension and amendment of the Webb- 
Pomerene Act was introduced into the Senate, 
but it was not supported by the manufacturing 
interests with any solidity or vigour, and even- 
tually passed into oblivion. The only practical 
outcome was to provoke the R.G.A. to cir- 
cularise its members on the question of the 
establishment of a single selling combine, in 
view of the advantage which a limited number 
of buyers at present had over a multitude of 

* The estiniivtes in these articles are somewhat amusing m 
the light of tlio present day ; world consumption in 1928 is 
estimated at 505,000 tons and production at 425,000 tons ; the 
figures actually proved to bo respectively 680,000 tons, and 
(550,000 tons with some British Beatriction. But the idea of a 
shortage in the more distant future was not confined to American 
opinion, and by 1925-20 many British producers were convinced : 
see p. 41. , ■ . . 


sellers, and of Mr Hoover's letter. , , This idea 
had often' been mooted before in periods of low. 
prices, but this time it was probably explored 
more thoroughly than usual, though no report 
was made to the council, and -as a Im quoque it 
certainly had no effect on the fate of the Capper 
^Bill. As has been said already, the Aiiierica.ii 
manufacturers were not miidi interested in 
restriction during these two years. Mr. Hoover's.-, 
warnings and activities were regarded either as 
the well-meant but, misguided -efforts of a 
theorist, or as due to the desire .of a politic.ian to- 
exploit the anti-monopoly co.mpIex of the 
American electorate, therebv achieving wide- 
spread publicity and personal “ boost.”" 

In May 1924 the preliminary reports of thv. 
Crude Rubber Survey were presented to the 
Association, but in view of their ippt \xtv 
optimistic nature, and of the fact that the price 
of rubber was barely, is. and \¥as still dropping 
daily, it is not surprising that these reports met 
with a somewhat liikew^arm reception. Ev'en 
Mr. Hoover appears to have been wondering 
during the next few months whether lie liad 
not been making a molehill into a mountain, for 
the activities of the Department of Commerce 
in connection with rubber appear to have 
slackened greatly. But the turning point \vas 
in fact at hand. In the Aiigiist-October 
quarter 1924 the British olficial average price 
reached 15. 2*6r?., and in the November- January 
quarter all but is. 6 d. In the Februarjx-April 
quarter 1925 the rise continued though at a 
lesser rate, but with May the boom was fairty 
started, and by June the American manufac- 
turers were thoroughly alarmed. 

The scene now shifts back to the commercial 
world, and the Rubber Association of America 
again takes the centre of the stage. Between 
June 4 and June 8, 1925, the following cables 
were exchanged between the Rubber Associa- 
tion and Mr. Eric Miller, who had been one of 
the R.G.A. delegates visiting the U.S, in 1923, 
had just retired from the chairmanship of the 
R.G.A., and was a member of the Colonial 
Office Advisory Committee. These cahk‘s were 
produced to the Committee on Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and were published in its 
report, but it seems advisable to repeat them 
here in full. On June 4 the Rubber Association 
cabled to Mr. Miller asking him 

to convey to the authorities in charge o£ restriction 
onr earnest request tliat tliey use Oisenaionary penver 
which we have been assured is wsteci in tin; aO.mini- 
stratons of the restriction act to relie\'e dangerous 
emergency at present time, which has also crea.ted a 
lack of confidence extremely harmful to the future, 
and %ve suggest increase immediate release crude 
rubber regardless (jnarterly pmiods until markin' 
stabilised. We reftT to assurances Lord Stevenson to« 


Work* and Hotchkiss* that action would be taken 
by authorities in case of emergency/' 

Mr. Miller replied : 

“ Still think releases provided under the scheme will 
furnish adequate supplies of rubber, but if you have 
any specific evidence showing that ten per cent, 
releases in August and November will be insufficient, 
please cable in detail." 

The manager of the Rubber Association then 
cabled : 

Referring to last exchange cables U.S. consump- 
tion first four months 1925 approximately 134,000 
tons. Careful and conservative estimate balance of 
year average 30,000 tons per month. Our firm belief 
10 per cent, release August and November will not 
meet this need particularly if world consumption 
taken into consideration. Failure of restriction 
authorities to release rubber more frequently and in 
greater quantities than provided by a quarterly period 
to meet present emergency strengthens rapidly grow- 
ing belief that administrators of restriction have not 
kept faith with American manufacturers. We again 
refer to assurances by Lord Stevenson and yourself 
to members of our Association that you could and 
would control additional releases of rubber in case of 
a shortage or price crisis which now exists. We now 
call on you to make good these assurances in order 
that we may advise our directors at a meeting which 
will be called immediately upon receipt of your cable 
reply." 

Mr. Miller’s reply was as follows : 

" From tone of your cable it would appear that your 
members do not realise their own share of responsi- 
bility for present situation which would never have 
arisen if they had shown reasonable foresight and 
pursued sound buying policy during past 12 months 
instead of hand to mouth. Working on your figures 
assuming usual seasonal slowing down July- August 
and 10 per cent, release August and November, I 
calculate lowest crude stocks will be passed this 
month. Am struck by absence of American orders 
for 1926 even at enormous discount. What is the 
explanation ? " 

So far as I have been able to discover there 
is no further documentary evidence as to the 
British side of this affair. The cable corre- 
spondence ceased with Mr. Miller's reply as 
above, and neither he nor Lord Stevenson ever 
directly referred to the matter in public. Some 
relevance may perhaps be attributed to a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons on March 19, 
1923, in answer to which the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies stated that '' no modification 
of the scheme (the Stevenson Scheme) is under 
contemplation." But against this has to be set 
a short passage in a speech made by Lord 
Stevenson about one month later, at the annual 
dinner of the R.G.A. in 1923. Certain critics 

* Mr. B. O. Work, l^rosidont of the Ooodrich Company ; 
Mr. H. S. Hotchkiss, Vice-President of tiio U.S. Biibber Com- 
pany. The latter was chairman and Mr. Work a member of 
the Eiibber Association’s special committee which conferred 
with the K.G.A., delegation in 1033. 


of our scheme both in America and at home 
have contended that as it is laid out, it is not 
sufficiently elastic to deal with a situation that 
may arise if our calculations as to the amount 
of rubber required are wrong. I just want to 
say that it won't be necessary to repeal the 
legislation in order to deal with that situation, 
should it occur." This seems to undermine the 
practical value of the official denial by suggest- 
ing that the Colonial Office was prepared to 
alter the exportable percentage if the scheme, 
as laid out, proved insufficiently elastic. Since 
it cannot be supposed that the American story 
is simply an ingenious invention, it may be 
concluded that assurances of some sort were 
given, among them that '' discretionary 
power " was '' vested in the administrators of 
the restriction act," and would be used if neces- 
sary. Equally it cannot be supposed that 
Lord Stevenson or Mr. Miller so deliberately 
broke faith with the Americans as they allege. 
The only alternative, and the only reasonable 
conclusion, is that there was some misunder- 
standing between the two parties as to the 
exact circumstances in which the discretionary 
power would be used. On this assumption, 
also, the absence of any explanation by the 
British side becomes intelligible, for whatever 
Lord Stevenson or Mr. Miller might have said 
in their own defence would have failed to carry 
conviction in the minds of the Americans, as is 
unfortunately always the case with verbal mis- 
understandings when the interests of one party 
have been adversely affected and their ideas 
correspondingly fixed. Nevertheless, from the 
historian's point of view, it is to be wished that 
a clear statement of the British side were 
available. 

In its absence, the nature of the misunder- 
standing is a matter of more or less educated 
guess-work. It must be realised that the deter- 
mination of the initial exportable percentage at 
which the whole scheme would start work, was 
a factor as important as it was difficult. No 
one could be certain how far and how quickly 
the revival of the American demand would go 
during 1923 ; reports indicated that in the 
autumn of 1922 the pace was already consider- 
able, and if the initial exportable percentage 
was fixed too low, there was the risk of a short- 
age developing during 1923, since the percentage 
could not be increased until the average price 
during a quarter had reached is. 3^., and then 
only by 5 points unless the price averaged over 
IS. 6i. when the increase would be 10 points ; 
thus even with a price level continuously over 
IS. 6i., it would be a year before full production 
could be obtained. On the other hand, if the 
initial percentage was fixed too high, and the 


American demand failed to reach expectations, 
the price might fall to a very low level before 
the restriction of supplies became adequate, and 
the whole scheme brought in jeopardy from the 
producers' point of view. The determination 
of 6o as the initial percentage was necessarily 
somewhat of a leap in the dark, and it would be 
only a matter of wisdom for Lord Stevenson to 
obtain an understanding with the Colonial 
Secretary that he would he prepared to change 
it if, when the scheme began to work, that 
seemed advisable. In other words, the dis- 
cretionary power would apply until the scheme 
was seen to be working satisfactorily on the 
initial percentage chosen. It must be remem- 
bered that in the first restriction quarter the 
price shot up rapidly and averaged over is. 2^., 
while in the second quarter (February- 
April 1923) it averaged nearly is. $d. The 
American manufacturers had been surprised 
themselves at the extent of the increase in 
actual absorption, and had done their best to 
impress this on the R.G.A. delegation. Pro- 
bably at the time of the delegation's visit, the 
American view of the danger of elasticity was 
mainly confined to the immediate future and 
not to a possibility in the remote future ; the 
inelasticity seemed to be manifesting itself 
every day with a fresh rise in price. Assurances 
were therefore given, but confidentially because 
any open promise would have nullified the auto- 
matic mechanical basis of the wLole scheme. 
When Lord Stevenson made the statement in 
April 1923, which has been quoted above, he 
was probably thinking, and with some justifi- 
cation, that the price might start soaring any 
day, showing that the initial percentage had 
been fixed too low, and would have to be 
altered ; actually the price rise had just spent 
itself, and the long decline was beginning. 
Neither in this statement nor in any corre- 
spondence with the Americans, did he pre- 
sumably intend to imply that if ever and for 
any reason the price did soar, whether in 1923 
or at any future time, discretionary action 
would be taken. 

Assuming this explanation of Lord Steven- 
son's meaning, the next question is whether the 
Americans misunderstood the limited nature of 
his assurance, and genuinely believed that if 
ever prices got out of hand, additional releases 
would be promptly sanctioned, or w’^hether they 
understood perfectly well its limited nature, 
but deliberately converted it into a useful 
weapon of retaliation in 1925. The answer to 
this question seems to depend mainly on the 
supposed attitude of the Americans during 
1923-24. Those who believe that in allowing 
stocks to dwindle almost to vanishing point and 


the price to fall lower and lower, the. Americans 
were deliberately, trying to wreck the' restriction 
scheme, will have' a fairly solid foundation for 
the .further belief that they deliberately mis- 
torted Lord vStevensoii's assurance when these 
plans recoiled upon ' their own heads in 1925. 
.fhose who, with the present writer, believe that 
the Americans made no deliberate attempt to 
wreck the scheme in 1924, will take the view 
that ^the Americans genuinely misunderstood, 
the limited nature of Lord Stevenson's assur- 
ance, and will include this in their explanation - 
of the American attitude in 1924. It is a com- 
mon-place how easily such ve.rbal , misunder- 
standings may come about even under far easier 
and simpler conditions than probably attended 
the present example, and the historian may well 
feel some confidence in this suggested explana- 
tion of the whole matter, because it does fit in 
with the essential facts and features of the situa- 
tion, while the onl}^ alternative involves the 
imputation of dishonesty to one or other party. 

After the cables exchanged with Mr. Miller, 
the^ Rubber Association therefore turned to 
their own Government requesting that political 
representations be made in view of the damage 
to the American consumer. The U.S. Am- 
bassador in London was instructed to make 
representations to the Colonial Office, and con- 
versations were continued for some months. 
No official information about these conver- 
sations has been published ; the historian at 
present must again fall back on surmise and 
educated guesswork. Judging by the general 
tone of Mr. Hoover's public utterances,* the 
U.S. Government would seem to have been deter- 
mined to avoid any magnification of the trouble 
to the dimensions of a major political issue. He 
never gave much encouragement to the rubber 
manufacturers to rely on the championship of 
their interests by the U.S. Government on the 
contrary he repeatedly told them that the real 
remedy was the harder and less palatable path 
of self-help, eased perhaps where possible by 
Government assistance but no more. It may 
be regarded as virtually certain that the repre- 
sentations made to the Colonial Office were not 
at all of the nature of ultimatums, even of the 

* Soo, for exam|>le, Mr. Uoox'or’s uddrcsi^ t<j tlio Chamber 
of Commerce on “ Foreign CbrnbinalioiiM to fix prices of Imported 
Raw Materials’* which recei\od widespread Tiie 

general tone is sfcudionsiy moderate and }>oUte, even in respect 
of rubber restriction. The address is a reasoned ease against 
‘‘ controls ** on the ground that they are uneconomic because 
no monojjoiy can resist the nat in’al greed of iinmaii beings, and 
against Government controls in particular becauscr of the hi- 
evitable effects on international relations, Variiais mcUiods of 
resistance and of reprisals on the part of i^onsiimiiig nations are 
reviewed, but not advocated hocausi' they all involve the 
atmosphere of a trade war ; thi‘ right solution is for the Uovorn- 
mentsof the workl to rucogiiiHo th«^ cmu-.iHjncnccs of Government 
control of production an<l ynuce, anil to abandon all siu‘)i Govern- 
ment action. 
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most diplomatic variety. The rumour, which 
found credence in certain quarters in England, 
that the U.S. Government were threatening 
retaliation by an export tax or some measure 
of monopolistic control over American exports 
of cotton, appears to have no serious founda- 
tion whatever. The American Ambassador 
almost certainly made representations only, 
probably along the lines that full production 
should be allowed forthwith, and the whole 
scheme abolished as soon as possible, that all 
Government controls were to be condemned 
primarily on the ground that they were con- 
ducive to international friction and ill-feeling, 
as was abundantly clear in the present instance, 
and that Great Britain, as a large consumer of 
imported raw materials, should see, just as well 
as the U.S. A., that she had more to lose than to 
gain if such controls became widespread, and 
should therefore join with the U.vS.A. in a cam- 
paign to re-establish free trade in raw^^ materials. 
If British popular opinion on this kind of issue 
wms at all reflected in the British Government’s 
reply to these propositions, it may perhaps be 
surmised that that reply was in the nature of a 
tii quoque to the U.S. in respect of free trade in 
manufactui-ed goods, and there matters would 
have ended in a deadlock. Certainly these 
conversations did end in a deadlock, and were 
entirely barren of results, unless, indeed, the 
grant of the additional 5 per cent, release as 
from February r, 1926, to bring the percentage 
exportable up to 100 per cent., be accounted a 
result. It must, however, be repeated that the 
actual substance of these negotiations is not 
known, and wiU not be known until sufficient 
time has passed for the respective governments 
to allow access to their archives. 

That these political negotiations were pro- 
tracted may be judged by the fact that it was 
not until the beginning of December 1925 that 
Mr. Hoover began to supplement wmrds by 
actions . On December i o he WTOt e a long public 
letter, addressed to Senator Capper, outlining 
the necessity for further legislation to give pro- 
tection against foreign monopolies, wuth special 
reference to the British rubber restriction 
scheme. '' What can w^e do,'' he asks, “ to 
defend ourselves against the trade war being 
made upon us ? The measures that w^e can 
take of course vary with each combination. I 
do not wish to favour trade reprisals. Some 
of the following measures w’^ould ultimately 
afford relief if we had them organised and all 
are wholly defensive in nature : 

I, Our bankers can be discouraged from 
giving American credits to the support 
of these combinations. 


2. We should initiate a strong systematic 
campaign for voluntary saving in the 
use of every one of the commodities 
where these combinations become ex- 
tortionate. 

3. We should stimulate the manufacture 
and use of substitutes. 

4. We should stimulate production in 
countries where the commodities in 
question are not likely to be subject to 
such combinations, 

5. We might set up some sort of properly 
controlled machinery for emergencies, 
which would prevent our many hundred 
buyers from bidding against each other. ’ ’ 

The course of events in the United 
States during the remainder of the restric- 
tion period may be , said largety to consist 
of the attempted translation of this pro- 
gramme into practice. It seems, therefore, 
more convenient at this point to abandon the 
chronological method wiiich has hitherto been 
pursued, and to deal seriatim with these sug- 
gestions and their outcome. The general case 
for greater protection led almost immediately 
to a resolution in the House of Representatives, 
directing the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to investigate the control of 
the shipments of crude rubber and other im- 
ported raw" materials, to report its findings and 
to make recommendations. The Committee 
got to work at once, and after taking a large 
volume of evidence from the Department of 
Commerce, rubber manufacturers, automobile 
manufacturers, etc.,issued preliminary majority 
and minority reports in April 1926, stating that 
it would make a further report later ''if the 
occasion should require it " : this has 

apparently not yet been the case. As regards 
rubber, the Committee took the line that in so 
far as the present and the immediate future was 
concerned, the conservation campaign had 
proved a highly successful w^eapon, which was 
rapidly bringing the crisis to an end ; their 
ultimate solution w^as to grow" rubber under the 
American flag or within its shadow", e.g. in 
Central and South America. While this report 
is a most important document for the student 
of artificial control schemes in general, its im- 
portance from the point of view" of the present 
study, is inconsiderable. 

* The minority oji^position camo from members of ibe 
Democratic party who argued that as long as the U.S. itself 
pursued a highly protective tariff policy, no comx)laint cotiid 
legitimately be made against Government controls, such as the 
British rubber restriction, which were in effect similar to pro- 
tective tariffs. In the debate on the report in the House of 
Beprosontatives, tlie Democrats, of course, took the same lino. 
Several members of this committee seem to have been impressed 
with the large profits made by the tyro manufacturers during 
1925. 



The outcome of Mr. Hoover’s specific siig-' 
gestions will now be reviewed with the excep- 
tion of the first in the list, for the issue of the 
proposed restraint on foreign loans did not, of 
course, arise in the case of rubber.'^' 

(i) Conservation in Use, 

On December 21, 1925, Mr. Hoover sum- 
moned a conference of representatives of the 
Rubber i\ssociation and of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, to consider the 
conservation of crude rubber. At this con- 
ference the manufacturers decided to initiate 
an advertising campaign, showing the fault of 
the British for the unreasonably high price of 
crude rubber and therefore of tyres, and asking 
motorists to use and repair tyres so as to pro- 
long their life to the utmost possible extent, 
and thereby reduce the consumption of crude 
rubber. This campaign was publicly blessed 
by the Secretary of Commerce. He was, in fact, 
very largely responsible for its initiation, though 
not for its conduct. He was, it is true, ardently 
supported by Mr. Firestone and a number of 
radicals,” but the vast majority of the rubber 
manufacturers would never have made such a 
move on their own initiative. The actual price 
of rubber was not their primary concern : what 
really bothered them were the fluctuations of 
the price, and the consequent fluctuations in the 
cost of each manufacturer’s rubber as com- 
pared with that of his competitors, and conser- 
vation would do nothing to stop fluctuations. 
But for appearances’ sake, and in order not to 
offend Mr. Hoover or public opinion, they had 
to give their nominal support. 

It is not easy to judge the real effect of this 
conservation campaign. It is true that the 
U.S. absorption of crude rubber declined by 
25,000 tons in 1926, whereas 1924 and 
1925 had seen increases of 30,000 and 55,000 
tons respectively. If we include reclaimed 
rubber on the basis of 2 of reclaimed 
to I of crude, the decline in total consumption 
in 1926 is only 12,000 tons as compared with 
1925 : on the*^ other hand though 1924 shows 
no additional increase, the increase in 1925 
becomes 85,000 tons. The real issue, there- 
fore, is whether, if there had been no such con- 
servation campaign, the total consumption of 
rubber (crude and reclaimed) might have been 
expected to show an increase in 1926, and since 
there can be little question that all the reclaimed 
rubber which could be produced was used, any 

* Such action had, however, already been taken in respect of 
loans to the Brazilian OolXoe Bofonec Institute, and to the 
Frajieo -German potash combine, witii the result that all agsist- 
anco towards tlie notation of these loans was refused in How 
York. This Is not to say that no individual yVn’ierican investors 
bought these stocks after their flotation in Bondon. 


increase ill this total may be taken as i.nvolving 
an increase in crude absorption by that amount. , 
The great difficulty is to , separate the, so to 
speak, natural effect of the high prices of tyres, 
etc., in reducing demand, from the artificial 
effects ^of the conservation campaign. The 
high prices might normally be expected to have 
a considerable effect, but it must be remembered 
that the U.S. was ill an extremely .prosperous 
■condition in 1926, ; the effects 'would certainly 
have been much greater if the high prices liad 
coincided with a general trade depression or.' 
even a stationary purchasing po\¥er. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the .high prices alone ' 
would not have so completely checked tlic 
normal advance. The total increase ot 85,000 
tons in 1925 must, of course, be regarded as 
abnormally large, even allowing for the intro- 
duction of the balloon tyre with its greater, 
rubber content than the high-pressure tyre ; 
there is, indeed, some evidence that in 1925 
motorists bought forward ahead of their actual 
replacement requirements in anticipation of a 
further rise in. tyre prices. *** But in making the . 
large future delivery contracts, wliicli they did 
make during 1925, it seems fairly clear that the, 
manufacturers expected a further increase of 
consumption in 1926, even if they anticipated 
some shortage of supplies ; and they were 
certainly left with stocks much exceeding 
a level of mere convenience by the end 
of that year. During 1926 the number 
of cars .registered in tbeyU.S.'-w.as ■'■i.O''. 
cent. ' greater, than . in .1925,. and' „there ',:'waS/^ 
a record production of mw cars, while the con- 
sumption of gasoline increased. i5"|>er •■..cent. ;■■■■■'■ 
seems certain that, but for the, 'effect of; high'..'' 
tyre prices and of the conservation campaign, 
the total absorption of rubber in 1926 woulcl 
have been at least 30,000 tons greater, and 
probably 50,000 tons greater, and since pros- 
perity must certainly have W'eakmiied the 
natural effect of the liigh prices, and since the 
manufacturers evidently thought tlicf (lemarid 
was extremely inelastic, it w'ould seem tliat the 
conservation campaign must be credited with a 
substantial part of the economy effected. While 
it is impossible to measure its effect witli eiiy 
accuracy, Mr. Hoover’s policy does at least 
provide some evidence that the consimier is not 
\vholly defenceless in such a situation, even ii 
his \veapoii must become blunted in a com- 
paratively short time. 

Biief mention must be iiiiule of tiie other 
side of this advertising cam]xiign, namely, that 
the necessity for conservation and tiu‘ increase-^ 

* Tiw gonvral irnrid of ropliu.-cnioni floiiuind bo'Mi tluwn- 
wurds nmve hut thoro upjHHirs to how lH*on .s, Bhtirj) riwo 

in 1925. S('e ilr. K. t*. Holt in tho India Ruhhn' World, 
Hovombor 
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in the price of rubber goods was due to the 
action of the British Government and the 
British rubber producers. It is most difficult 
to determine the degree or quality of the anti- 
British feeling which was aroused. If one were 
to judge by the American Press, one's impres- 
sion would be that every American was aroused 
to white-hot indignation and that a declaration 
of war upon Great Britain might be expected 
at any moment. But it must be remembered 
that the average American motorist is used to a 
sensational Press, and his reactions are there- 
fore much smaller than an Englishman's would 
be if English newspapers suddenly appeared 
with the type of article and the headlines which 
the American Press used in connection with the 
rubber problem. If popular feeling had been 
really seriously aroused, it would have been 
reflected in Congress, whatever Mr. Hoover 
might have done to prevent it in accordance 
with his declared determination that the 
matter should not become a major political 
issue. What his feelings were at this time, no 
one knows except himself. After the refusal of 
any alleviation by the British Government, he 
could hardly be blamed if he had definitely 
reversed his 1925 policy ; there can be little 
doubt that he could have fanned the flames 
much more vigorously. On the other hand, it 
is possible to suppose that he became somewhat 
appalled at the extent of the conflagration 
which he had helped to stir up ; but he certainly 
took no steps to damp it down. Neither of 
these extremes, therefore, seems a tenable 
hypothesis. Probably he felt that it would not 
do the British Government any harm to learn 
the truth of his contention that all Government 
controls of raw materials stir up international 
ill-feeling and should therefore be condemned ; 
and he therefore decided to stand aside as 
long as things did not get out of hand. But 
whatever Mr. Hoover's part or attitude in the 
matter, there is no doubt that a good deal of 
popular resentment against Great Britain was 
aroused, even if it did not amount to a serious 
anti-British attitude, and if the general relations 
between the two countries had not been funda- 
mentally sound, the situation might weU have 
become definitely dangerous. It should, how- 
ever, be remarked that artificial control schemes 
are not open to objection on Mr. Hoover's 
grounds unless and until they degenerate into 
attempts at monopolistic exploitation ; if, as 
he contends, such degeneration is inevitable, 
his argument is sound, but the contention rests 
only on the fallibility of human nature, and 
' there is no inevitability on economic grounds. 
It may at least be objected that even if human 
nature cannot change its instinctive greediness. 


men can learn that greediness of this kind does 
not pay — a lesson, it may be remarked, which 
many American and other trusts have more or 
less successfully imbibed during the last thirty 
years. 

(2) Reclaimed Rubber as a Substitute. 

It is often thought that reclaimed rubber 
was a new invention, brought about and 
developed by the rubber boom of 1925. This 
is very far from the truth. In 1917 nearly 
90,000 tons of reclaimed rubber were used in 
the U.S., giving a ratio of nearly 57 per cent, to 
crude consumption, a figure which has never yet 
been repeated. The price of crude rubber was 
then averaging about 2s. loi., and had never 
yet been below 2s. This extensive use of 
reclaimed was, of course, partly due to war con- 
ditions and war requirements, and the results 
were far from satisfactory. In 1919 and 1920, 
when crude prices averaged about 2s., the ratio 
of reclaimed absorption to crude absorption fell 
to about 33 per cent., and when in 1921 and 
1922 the price of crude dropped to a ninepenny 
level, the ratio fell to 19 per cent."** It is, indeed, 
remarkable that the production of reclaimed 
could be adjusted so rapidly to such an entirely 
different price-level ; it would not have, been 
surprising if the reclaimed industry had 
virtually disappeared altogether. This sug- 
gests that even at this date inquiries would have 
elicited the fact that for certain purposes manu- 
facturers had already found positive advan- 
tages in the use of reclaimed as compared with 
crude. In the years 1923 and 1924 the ratio 
was practically steady at 23 per cent., but with 
the increase in consumption, this meant an in- 
creasing production of reclaimed, which in 1924 
amounted to 76,000 tons. Then came the boom 
in the price of crude, and in 1925 the absorption 
of reclaimed reached 137,000 tons, a ratio of 
35 per cent. It seems probable that there must 
have been a reserve of plant for the production 
of reclaimed, since otherwise such an increase in 
a single year seems impossible, and the history 
of the previous years lends support to this sup- 
position. The crude rubber producing industry 
would probably not have been taken so com- 
pletely by surprise if it had condescended to 
study the doings of its chief customers. In 

1926 crude rubber averaged nearly 2s. as com- 
pared with nearly 35. in 1925, and the absorp- 
tion of reclaimed mounted to 164,500 tons, a 
ratio of 45 per cent, to crude absorption. In 

1927 the corresponding figures were 190,000 

* It is possible that the statistics of reclaimed are not 
accurate during these earlier years, but there is no direct 
evidence to that efl^oct, and the error could not be significantly 
largo. 


tons, and a ratio of 50 ’5 per cent., though the 
average price was down to is. Gradually 
Mincing Lane realised that under restriction, 
reclaimed rubber had come to stay, but its use 
was still expected to decline if prices wxnt 
below IS. In 1928 this condition was satisfied, 
but the ratio of reclaimed to crude remained the 
same, and even with crude rubber averaging 
under 6 d. in 1930 the ratio was over 42 per cent. 

The commercial history of reclaimed rubber, 
therefore, points to a very important general 
conclusion, namely, that before the producers of 
a raw material embark upon any scheme of out- 
put or price control, it is as necessary to know 
all there is to be known about the consumption 
of that material, as it is to investigate the 
potentialities of production outside the juris- 
diction of their scheme, and that while the 
scheme is in operation, the most constant study 
and vigilance is required in both cases. This, in 
fact, should be one of the cardinal rules in the 
technique of operating all artificial controls. 
The R.G.A. may be said to have completely dis- 
regarded both the consumer and the unrestricted 
producer, and if in this first attempt at control 
there is considerable excuse on the score of in- 
experience, that excuse will not be valid in 
future either for themselves or for those who 
attempt similar schemes. The previous history 
of reclaimed, however, suggests that whatever 
the price, its use would have gradually extended. 
But this is only to say that in 1927 or 1928 the 
absorption of reclaimed would have amounted 
to perhaps one-half of the actual absorption, or 
roughly 100,000 instead of 200,000 tons per 
annum. Subject to modification on this score, 
it is clear that if the use of reclaimedhadnotbeen 
stimulated by high crude prices, the U.S. would 
have probably required at least 150,000 tons * 
more crude rubber during the four years 1925- 
28. As compared with the other great enemy 
of restriction, production by the N.E.I. and 
other foreign countries, reclaimed rubber was 
immensely more powerful and, so to speak, 
destructive of the actual scheme ; reclaimed 
dealt its blows swiftly, whereas new planting in 
the N.E.I. could not make itself felt for a period 
of years. It is true, howwer, that by 1927 
reclaimed had, so to speak, spent its reserves, 
and could not advance further, whereas the new 
planting might have dealt a more serious and 
deadly blow to the British industry, and, indeed, 
to the whole plantation industry in the long 
run. While, however, it may be said that 
much of the potentialities of reclaimed rubber 
might have been foreseen, it is still true that up 
to 1925 reclaimed would have been visualised 
in the main as a competitive substitute for 

* On the banis of 2 of reclaimed to 1 of crude. 
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crude, and its use akin to an adulteration at any 
rate ^for most purposes. Up to that time, 
reclaimed, while favoured by the manufacturers 
of rubber goods for certain lines, had yet to win 
its claim to be a perfectly legitimate coiiipoimd- 
ing ingredient for tyre manufacture, and there- 
fore it was reasonable to conclude that a greatly 
extended use would only accompany high prices 
for crude, and would contract again as crude- 
prices ^ declined. But every year there was a 
great improvement in the quality of reclaimed,, 
and in 1925 the tyre manufacturers were driven 
to use it, and the raising of the pivotal price 
and the resulting maintenance of relative high 
prices for crude, induced them to continue using 
it, and to learn its merits as well as .its limita- 
tions. The latter is simply a question of the 
proportions which can be satisfactorily used 
from the consumer's point of view. Its merits 
arise from the fact that it is no easy matter to 
compound diy powders, like carbon black, etc.,, 
into raw rubber ; it takes much time and much 
machinery, while there is some damage to the 
properties of the raw rubber as the results of 
the necessary masceration. Reclaimed rubber 
makes this task much easier, because it is 
already amalgamated with lilling materials ; 
broadly speaking, every pound of reclaimed con- 
tains as much '' fillers " as rubber gum. Thus, 
its use simplifies and cheapens manufacture, 
and, as long as the proportion is restricted, the 
consumers'* interests are equally well served.. 
In the case of tyres and tubes, reclaimed must 
be limited to a maximum of about 30 per cent, 
if the wear of the tyre is to be satisfactory on. 
modern standards. So far, the maximum ratio 
which has yet been used, taking the whole 
U.S. production of tyres and tubes, is approxi- 
mately 20 per cent., so that there is still a 
potential field here for the further use of 
reclaimed without a greater sacrifice of the 
interests of consumers than would be warranted 
if crude prices were high.*^' Apart from this 
further limited potential use in tyre manu- 
facture, there is little additional scope in the 
U.S., for in the manufactoe of rubber products 
other than tyres and tubes, reclaimed is being 
used in the proportion of 2 to i of crude, axid 
until some new important product appears in 
which a still larger proportion can be safely 
used, it is unlikely that this ratio will be much 
increased. Broadly speaking, therefore, it may 

* TJie tigviro of 30 per cent, to fynm. oxtcmt iheoroticiil,. 
and probably the limit was lower iu 11120 Ijueause of the iiu- 
provement whieli has been <'ffeeted hi reelairned ; pionee tJie 
qualification. Some preulueers of enuh^ rublun* maintain tliat 
the limit was oxeoo<led in 1925-2^1, and that lariijo detnaiid 
for rubber in 1929 was duo to the l)ud wevn* of lyres rauiio in 
thoae years. It is possible. how(w<*r. Unit the bad wear \va,s. 
due more to generally cheap methods of nunnifaeturo Ihun to 
the use of reclaimed. 


be' said that the ratio of, reclaimed, to crude 
absorption in the U.S. is unlikely to exceed 55 
per cent, whatever the price of ci'ude, w^hile a 
guess may be hazarded that so long as the price 
of crude remains above ^d., the ratio will not 
fall much below 40 per cent.,* for while i lb. 
of crude is equivalent to 2 lbs. of reclaimed, 
the cost of production of reclaimed is now- 
believed to be under ^d. per Ib./f and its advan- 
tages in manufacture weigh down the scales in 
its favour, even if the purchase price is some- 
what greater. On the other hand, it should be 
pointed out that from the point of view of world 
requirements of crude rubber, reclaimed has 
probably by no means spent its force. The rest 
of the world has probably never yet used more 
than 30-50,000 tons of reclaimed in a year.^ 
If we suppose that in time European manufac- 
turers and consumers of tyres will abandon what is 
little more than prejudice, andfollow the example 
of their American brethren, as indeed they have 
begun to do, and if the European manufacturers 
of other rubber products increase their use of 
reclaimed, there is obviousty a compamtively 
large potential field for reclaimed as a com- 
petitor with crude. It is often urged that in 
Europe, and particularly in Great Britain, there 
is no demand for anything short of the highest 
quality tyres, but in this argument there is im- 
plicit the old idea that any admixture of 
reclaimed, however small, is an adulteration and 
low’^ers the quality in wear, wdiich is contrary to 
American experience, and in any case as the 
average income of the motorist in Europe 
declines, which it has been rapidly doing and 
will almost certainly continue to do, price 
becomes of greater importance than superfine 
quality. It seems fairly safe to predict that 
the next boom in crude rubber prices will 
greatly stimulate the use of reclaimed by Euro- 
pean manufacturers, while the competition of 
American tyres is persistently urging them in 
that direction whatever the price of crude 
rubber. The crude rubber producer has not 
yet felt the full effects of reclaimed, but at least 
he now knows or ought to know’- what to expect. 

( 3 ) The Development of Rubber Produc- 
tion UNDER THE AMERICAN FlAG, OR IN 
Countries whiere the Exercise of any 
Artificial Control is unlikely. 

This was Mr. Hoover's long-period remedy, 
but little has yet been done towards such 
developments. At the end of 1925, it is true 

* Much would depend on the length of time for which the 
crude rubber price roinained at a low level — -if it were consider- 
able, the ratio might evontualiy fall lower. 

t The declared value of reclaimed rubber exported from 
■U.S. A. was 6*8 cents, per lb. in 1930. 

% Statistics are lacking, and all estimates are largely guess- 
work. • , 


that Mr. Firestone was making great plans in 
Liberia, and lesser plans in Mexico, but neither 
the U.S, Rubber Company, nor the Goodyear 
Company, the only two American companies 
already in the producing industry, embarked 
on any greatly increased planting programme 
at that time. In his evidence before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Mr. Hoover announced with great satisfaction * 
that the American Automobile Industry had 
organised a company with $io million initial 
capital, as a contribution to freeing the con- 
sumers of rubber from unreasonable rubber 
prices. '' I gather,” he said, from the dis- 
cussions I have had with their members that 
they will devote their energies more to the 
stimulation of production than perhaps them- 
selves entering production; that is, to assist 
others to get into the production of rubber, to 
stimulate the production of wild rubber as part 
of the immediate relief, to interest themselves 
in joining American and Dutch capital in the 
expansion of plantations in the Dutch Indies, 
and, of course, they wall interest themselves in 
such developments as they ma};^ be able 
to do in the Philippines.” I have been un- 
able to trace the history of this venture, 
but nothing appears to have been done. 
Perhaps the company failed to find any 
one who required assistance, and in due 
course w^as disbanded as superfluous. The only 
venture made by an automobile manufacturer 
direct, was by Mr. Ford in the Amazon basin, 
and so far as is known he was pursuing his own 
independent way in that matter. 

It is, indeed, somewhat curious that the 
American manufacturers have had so little part 
in the development of the rubber producing in- 
dustry, and much more curious that even in 
recent years it has apparently made no appeal 
to them, although the advantages of such 
integration in the mere matter of costs of pro- 
duction, e,g. in packing, marketing, etc., quite 
apart from the manufacturing point of view, 
have now been demonstrated, both by a large 
English manufacturer and by the one American 
manufacturing firm which has undertaken 
the production of rubber on an appi’eciable 
scale, namely, the U.S. Rubber Company 
through its subsidiary the General Rubber 
Company. This company's aim, as stated 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, is to produce 50 per cent, of 
its requiremeiits,t and so safeguard its posi- 

* This announcement ended with the remark, “ I felt yo^xr 
Committee woxild be glad to know of tlxose saccessfxil develop- 
ments, as it relieves tho Government from some anxiety and 
from the necessity of considering action in that particular 
direction.*’ 

t In 1925 it i^roducod 20 por cont. of its oriido rubber 
requirements. 


tion wlietiier the market, is favourable, to the 
producer and against the manufacturer, ■ or 
versa. Asked by the Committee why other 
companies were not following his example, Mr. 
vSeger, the President of the U.S. Rubber Com- 
pany, replied, '' It is a question of money. 
With all due respect to our American capital- 
ists, I think it is not out of place to say that 
they are not in the habit of putting up capital 
for a long pull such as is involved in the culti- 
vation of rubber. We in this country have 
become accustomed to a rather quick turnover 
of our money, so if we are to raise sufficient 
capital . . we have got to raise it as an as- 
sessment against the industry, or we have got 
to have some kind of tax, import or what not, 
that will create a fund which can be used under 
proper regulation to develop plantations in 
areas w'here we are reasonably assured that we 
will not have a refretition of the present situa- 
tion."' With this may be compared Mr. 
Sieberling s remarks on the same subject : We 
Americans are inclined to make money quickly 
overnight ; we like to watch the ticker, and the 
planting of imbber is a matter of ten years, 
throwing your money on the table and waiting 
ten years for your return. American capital is 
not used to doing that. British capital is 
trained to it for years, going into foreign 
countries and taking chances. We do not do 
it in this country." 

Before the war, the U.S. required all its 
available supply of capital at home, and in- 
vestors were not tempted to take greater risks 
abroad so long as the return on home invest- 
ments was so satisfactory. By 1925, this posi- 
tion had, of course, altered, but the above quota- 
tions suggest why rubber production as a line 
of investment fails to appeal. The manufac- 
turers realised that it w^ould probably be im- 
possible to borrow from the public for the pur- 
pose, and their own reserves could be most pro- 
fitably employed in expanding their factories. 
Mr. Seger mentioned that, a group of rubber 
manufacturers discussed some months ago the 
possibility of making an arbitrary, or rather a 
voluntary, assessment against their companies, 
which would be put into a pot and used for the 
purpose of forming a national company to 
develop rubber in countries under the American 
flag, or where we can get some assurance that 
we shall not be subjected to such a condition as 
we have to-day. It has been talked of but 
nothing ever came of it." Mr. Sieberling 
axlvocated such a scheme to the Committee. 
Thus, both the rubber and the automobile 
manufacturers were thinking along the same 
lines, and it seems clear that any action which 
might have been taken would have been of , a 


co-operative rather,, than of ,aii individual 
nature. If the p,Iaiiting could have taken place, 
under the American , flag, it is possible that 
something might have developed. The Crude 
Rubber Survey of the Department of Commerce 
had shown that the Pliilippiiies were by far the 
most promising territory from the point of view 
of climate, -etc., but the land laws were a diffi- 
culty, and also there was , doubt ' whether an 
adequate supply of labour could be mobilised, 
while the virtual certainty, of Philippine in- 
dependence in the not too distant future was a 
prospect which made planting in Dutch or even 
British territory appear relatively more desir- 
able in the long run. Thus there were' many 
difficulties to be faced in developing this long- 
term remedy, and nothing was done during 
1926. By 1927 information as to the extent of 
the new native plantings in the N.E.L was 
beginning to filter through, and in July of that 
year Dr. Whitford was sent out on his first in- 
vestigation . With his report , the rubber ma nu- 
facturers gave up all ideas of new planting ; 
before they could bring any plantations into 
bearing, the output of these native plantings 
would be available to checlc any consider- 
able rise in price, and they concluded, 
more or less correctly, that they could 
with safety rely on this safety-valve for 
many years to come. It may be that in, say, 
five or seven years from to-day they will again 
feel the need for sources of production more 
immediately under their control, but the factor 
of the American temperament is not to be over- 
looked. The U.S. Rubber Company,^ the 
Goodyear Company,"^ and the Firestone Com- 
pany may still be outstanding exceptions even 
in 1950. 

( 4 ) Organised Buying. 

When the price boom collapsed at the 
beginning of 1926, the American mbber manu- 
facturers rapidly realised that their stocks and 
forward delivery contracts might prove, a most 
difficult incubus, if not a source of disastrous 

** These two compmli<^s haxo exteiidwl pliodoil 
considerably since 1025, but this was in aceurdaniH’i w itli n ion,y: 
period settiod policy, and has not, been duo to rostrii.'tiou. It 
should also be noted that the U.S. Rubber UoTup.j.ny bus 
achieved a groat deal towards the cd bud-graitod 

rubber and of high-yiekling strains, as well as providing an out- 
standing example of the' puKwibillties of a sciontiiu- use of 
artificial manures, white the siao of their main estate in Sumatra 
has shown some of tlie benafits, and at the Hunu:* time the 
limitations, td very largo unit organisatiou. I'he fad that tlu-y 
have boon over ready to jiass <m the tlaur cxperiniontH 

for the benefit of the fjcothicing ii}dustr,\ at larfo*. has hal tu 
retnarks by Britisli pnaiiuna’s that tiie Ucncra .1 itublser i^anpany 
is interested in rubber gna\ing more irotu tla* i-oiisumcr’H than 
from the producer’s point uf vituv. This, ever, is a someu hat 
doubl 6 *eago<i eritteiwa, and in tw va.y detracts from their un- 
doubted achkwomenta in tho gr<>wixsg uf rubber on Hcioniilic 
.largo-sealo lines. 
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loss. It may well be true that these commit-' 
ments would not have averaged more than 
2s,. 6d. a lb., if as much/^ but with the prospect 
of a fairly rapid return to the pivotal price of 
IS. 3^./ the outlook was not reassuring. It is 
certain that one, | and it is probable that more, 
of the ‘'Big Five'' American manufacturers 
made urgent representations to the R.G.A. in 
favour of raising the pivotal price, but the 
Rubber Association itself made no such move, 
and it is doubtful whether these private efforts 
played any decisive part in the British Govern- 
ment's decision. It is nevertheless true that 
most of the American manufacturers were 
pleased rather than the reverse when the pivotal 
price was raised in April to is. gd, ; it would set 
a limit to their potential losses, or at the least 
would provide further time for liquidation. 
Naturally, however, they prudently disguised 
such feelings, and joined in the general expres- 
sion of opinion that now at last the British 
restriction scheme had unmistakably shown its 
true colours as an extortionate monopoly. 

As the months passed by, however, their 
fears began to revive. In the May- July 
quarter 1926, the new pivotal price was only 
exceeded by 0*0017 of a penny, and in the 
following quarter the average barely exceeded 
IS. 8d. The American manufacturers then 
formed the opinion that even the reintroduction 
of active restriction might not suffice to main- 
tain the price. The smaller manufacturers, 
who had not bought so heavily or so far ahead, 
were in a relatively happy position ; it was the 
large firms who still had heavy inventories, and 
Mr. Hoover's conservation campaign had only 
made matters worse from their point of view. 
In October 1926 plans began to be discussed, 
and in December the Rubber Buying Pool was 
formed. 

As will be seen from its later history, there 
must always have been considerable doubt as 
to the legality of this organisation under the 
Anti-Trust laws, and therefore it is not sur- 
prising that little or no direct documentary 
evidence is available, at any rate as yet, for the 
historian. Such evidence as is available comes 
mainly from hearings and debates on the 
Newton-Jones Bill to amend the Webb- 
Pomerene Act so as to allow combinations in 
import as weU as export trade ; this Bill will 
be considered in due course. From these 
sourcp, from some fragmentary newspaper 
reports, and by inferences drawn from the 

See Ml*. E. jMiiior’s contribution to the three -cornered debate 
published by the American Section of the International Chaniber 
of Commerce in May 1926. 

t The Secretary of th© Colonios mentioned one American 
company in his speech during the debate on the termination of 
restriction. 


extremely reticent remarks of certain persons 
directly concerned, the following account has 
been built up, but it must be stressed that the 
accuracy of even this meagre information 
cannot be in any w^ay guaranteed, and the 
historian of the future may be able to give a 
very different picture. 

The membership included the " Big Five " 
rubber manufacturers (U.S. Rubber Co., Good- 
year, Goodrich, Firestone, and Fisk) together 
with the Kelly-Springfield Tyre Company, the 
Ajax Rubber Co., and the General Motors, 
Studebaker, WiUys-Overland, Dodge and Pack- 
hard automobile companies. According to Mr. 
Raskob, the President of Genei'al Motors Cor- 
poration, the initiative came from these auto- 
mobile manufacturers, for in his evidence before 
a committee on the Newton-Jones Bill, he said, 
" We immediately* got into touch with the 
Rubber Association of America and Mr. Fire- 
stone, as w^ell as the Department of Justice and 
the Department of Commerce. . . . To make 
a long story short, we evolved a plan that 
resulted in the formation of a I50 million buy- 
ing pool, which dealt in rubber throughout the 
whole year 1927." This statement also sug- 
gests that Mr. Hoover and the Department of 
Justice gave informal assurances that the 
legality of the organisation would not be 
attacked by the Government itself . The finance 
was provided by credits from New York banks 
secured on rubber purchased, and presumably 
backed by the collective guarantee of the mem- 
bers, for there is no suggestion that the losses 
which were ultimately made fell upon the 
banks. There seems to be little doubt that the 
pool bought more or less steadily throughout 
1927, and that when the end of restriction was 
announced in April 1928, it was holding between 
40 and 60,000 tons of rubber. But as to its 
operations on the selling side up to that time, 
virtually nothing is knowm. In its issue of 
June 17,1927, the Washington Post gave a short 
account of the pool, and stated that the 
" specific purpose was to protect American 
manufacturers against excessive prices. The 
formation follow^'ed the announcement by the 
British Government of proposed further restric- 
tion of crude rubber exports." This passage is 
quoted and apparently accepted by Mr. Donald- 
son in his International Economic Relations, But 
in the first place, the British Government’s 
action, to which reference is made, is pre- 
surnably the official revision of October 1926, 
wffiich merely confirmed and supplemented in 
detail the preliminary revision of the previous 
April, and contained no new departure of im- 
portance whatever. Secondly, the troubles of 
the rubber and automobile manufacturers were 


not caused by too little rubber at too high a 
price, but by too much rubber at ■ too low a ; 
price, relatively to their inventories of crude 
rubber and of tyres and tubes. Finally; how 
could the pool expect to lower prices by buying ? 
And even if the idea was to accumulate a reserve 
against the possibility of - a repetition of 1925, 
it would have been madness to buy while 
manufacturers' stocks were still mounting 
rapidly, prices falling, and a growing evidence 
that restriction was doomed. My own im- 
pressions are that the objective of the pool was 
of a two-fold nature— to hold up the price so 
that the manufacturers could liquidate their 
surplus stocks, and at the same time to prevent 
any individual firm obtaining a competitive 
advantage in buying his raw material In 
other words, the price was to be stabilised, 
probably at or near the new is. gd, pivotal 
price o-f the restriction scheme ; if the market 
price fell below this level, the pool would buy, 
while if any manufacturer found himself in the 
position of having to buy at a market price 
appreciablj^ above this figure, he could turn to 
the pool ; the pool would thus have a buying 
price and a selling price, separated by a small 
margin for costs of warehousing, etc., the costs 
of the actual finance required being met by a 
levy of some kind on the members as a whole, 
since all would reap the benefits of the stabili- 
sation, and the prevention, or at least reduction, 
of any competitive advantage by those who 
could wait for the operation of the British 
restriction to reduce prices again over those 
who could not wait. The selling side of the 
scheme was probably never required to func- 
tion, for despite the application of more and 
more restriction the market price could not be 
maintained anywhere near the pivotal level. 
The pool therefore bought to the limit of its 
resources, and in April 192S was left with a vast 
holding of rubber, bought at something like 
double the price which ruled during the rest of 
that year. The pool was therefore working 
to the same end as the British restriction 
scheme, and there are grounds for con- 
(duding that the R.G.A. and the pool co- 
operated to some extent by the mutual ex- 
change of information and ideas, while more 
may have been done by individual members. 
The general opinion amongst British producers 
is that the pool was a factor of little importance* 
This can only rest on the assumption that the 
American manufacturers concerned would have 
bought as much rubber individually as they 
did collectively. To some extent this must 
obviously be true, but it seems a large assump- 
tion in its entirety. American manufacturers 
are equally convinced that it liacl a very con- 


siderable effect upon the coaxse of prices, and- ■ 
it may therefore be concluded that the truth." 
lies between the two views. Very possibly the. , 
actual moments at which the pool chose to buy 
were at least^ as important, from the niami- 
factiirers' point of view, as the 'additional 
amount it bought over that which , would 
otherwise have been purchased, , 

It must be stated again that these ideas as 
to the pools projected activities and methods 
of operation are largely the result of guesswork 
and deduction from the most scanty data, and. 
the above account_ may well be wide of ‘the 
mark. If, however, it is correct in outline, the 
student of conscious control must regard the 
pool as a most interesting experiment, and in 
the interests of scientific study, if for no otlier 
reason, it is to be hoped that the full story will 
be made available as soon as may be. 

Reference has been made above to ‘ the 
Newton-Jones Bill to legalise biiving coiiibiiia- 
tions in the import trade. The hearings and 
debates on this Bill leave little doubt that the 
initiative came from the pool, and particularly 
from General Motors Corporatu)!!. It would 
seem as if the pool became frightened towards 
the end of 1927 lest, despite the understanding 
arrived at with Mr. Hoover and the Department 
of Justice, some one would invoke the Sherman 
Act and force the Government to set the Federal 
Trade Commission to work. It was virtually 
admitted by some of the supporters of the Bill 
that one of its important results would be to 
legalise the rubber pool, which was defended on 
the ground that there is no suggestion that 
our trade is in any way restrained or our com- 
merce interfered with, and this bming power 
has unquestionably operated in the niterests of 
the American user of rubber," and that there- 
fore the part played by Mr. Hoover and the 
Department of Justice was in onler. But the 
same speaker went on to argue that the Bill 
was necessary '' for the purpose of removing ail 
doubt," while other speakers maintaincil tha.t 
there was sufficient uncertainty about the pools 
legality to warnmt Congress in plaxhig its 
position beyond all doubt. The Bill was 
opposed chiefly cm the ground that it would 
create a monopedy, and that that was the ol\ject 
of General Motors and the other manufacturers ; 
alternatively, that it would allow them to raise 
the price of tyres, and so make good the loss 
which the pool had sustained. For this E>ill 
was not debated in the House id Representa- 
tives until April 6 , 1928, two days after the 
British Prime Minister had announced the ter- 
mination of restriction with the result that the 
price had been cut in half, and the pwol stood to 
lose Si5"-2o million, according to the popular 


estiinate. If the debate had taken place 
earlier, the whole situation would have been 
different, and the U.S. might have taken a 
step at least as important as the passage of the 
Webb-Pomerene Act. In fact, the bottom had 
been knocked out of the whole affair, and no 
one expected anything but the defeat of the 
BiU. 

With its legality still in doubt, the pool had 
to face the liquidation of its stocks. There is 
no information on this point. The Associated 
Press reported on March 20 that a certain bank- 
ing and trust company in New York had sup- 
plied the pool with a further credit to the 
amount of |6o milhon, and the Editor of the 
Washington Post suggested that, while the pool 
had lost money on its present holdings, “ it is 
probable that rubber purchased with the new 
loan will advance in price enough to offset the 
earlier losses.” So far as can be a.scertained. 


there is no confirmation of any such desperate 
scheme, and it seems somewhat improbable. 
The pool without much doubt had to shoulder a 
heavy loss, but even so, from the rubber manu- 
facturer member’s point of view, aU suffered 
ahke, whereas otherwise some might have fared 
better than others. This applies only to the 
big manufacturers, since they alone were 
concerned in the pool ; as a group, of course, 
they fared worse than the smaller concerns! 
whose inventories and commitments were not 
so great. All of them would naturally have 
preferred gradual rather than abrupt repeal, 
but on the whole their general reaction to the 
British Prime Minister’s announcement was a 
feeling of thankfulness that, even though they 
might be ruined, such an incalculable factor 
and such a thorough nuisance as the British 
restriction scheme was at last eliminated from 
their business problems. 


V.-^HE DUTCH NATIVE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 


It was argued above that in the summer of 
1922 the Dutch attitude to the proposed restric- 
tion scheme was little influenced by fears con- 
cerning the native rubber industry in the Outer 
Possessions of the N.E.L, because at that time 
no one, even in Java, was paying much atten- 
tion to the potentialities of this source of supply. 
The statistics of native rubber exports, such as 
they were, suggested a ver}^ considerable decline 
in 1921 as compared with the two previous 
years, and though these export statistics were 
most incomplete and unreliable at this period, 
there seems little reason to suppose that the 
figure of 6,000 tons (dry-weight) for 1921 was 
subject to a significant degree of error. In 1922 
there was a rapid recovery, and the total of 
17,000 tons was a record. But it was not until 
this figure was doubled during 1923 that even 
the Dutch in Java began to \¥onder what had 
been happening in the little-known interior of 
Sumatra and Borneo, and to consider seriously 
whether the matter did not call for immediate 
investigation. Eventually, in February 1924, a 
meeting of Dutch planters was held at Djocdja, 
and certain British planters from Malaya also 
attended. As a result of the discussions, nego- 
tiations were opened with the Dutch Govern- 
ment/'^ and eventually it \vas arranged that 
Dr. Pekelharing, Chief of the Agricultural 
Department, should visit the Djambi Residency 
of Sumatra during July, August, and September 
1924. During three weeks of this investigation, 
Dr. Pekelharing was accompanied by Mr. 
Gumming, an F.M.S. planter. Preliminary 
reports were presented to those "who had 
attended the first meeting, and at a second 
meeting on October 9, 1924, the Native Rubber 
Investigation Committee was formally consti- 
tuted, and it was decided to institute a direct 
inquiry, or field investigation,'' by two 
qualified men who were to travel and observe 
for three months. Either before or after this 
meeting, considerable efforts were made to 


make some contribution. Eventually finance 
was ^ made available for a more extensive in-, 
yestigation than was at first contemplated, and 
if it is true that the bulk of the cost was borne 
by the Government of, British Malaya, the sub- 
sequent indifference and apathy of British 
interests towards the results, seems all the more 
extraordinary. 

As further evidence of the ignorance of the 
Dutch regarding native rubber, until the latter 
part of the year 1923, it may be observed that 
Mr. Figart, the U.S. Department of Commerce 
investigator, ^ concluded his field work in the 
Middle, East in February 1924. , In his extremely 
able report, '' The Plantation Rubber Industry 
in the Middle East," he concluded, that the 
output of Dutch native rubber would tend to 
decline from a maximum of 36,000 tons in 1925 
and 1926 to 29,000 tons in 1930. In other 
words, on this matter he was about as wrong as 
he could well have been, but there can be no 
doubt that he followed the general opinion at 
that time, for he was certainly not delilierately 
misled or misinformed, and the rest of his study 
testifies to his abilit)^ experience, and thorough- 
ness as an investigator. Had he visited Java 
a little later, his findings might have been very 
greatly modified. 

Reference must also be made to another 
early investigation. Mr. H. A, Bluett, the 
British Commercial Secretary at Batavia, had 
become as interested as any of the Dutch 
planters, and when he heard" that Dr. Pekel- 
haring had gone to Djambi on a visit of investi- 
gation, he decided to follow him, though quite 
independently. The results of his investi- 
gations appeared in his D.O.T. report on the 
3^ear ending July 1924 (published at the end 
of the 3^ear). '' The planting of rubber trees 

by the inhabitants throughout the Outer 
Islands is of the greatest importance, and a 
native industry has come into being 1)ased on 
scientific knowledge. The number of trees 


stimulate the interest of the N.E.I. Govern- 
ment, but without much success, at least in 
terms of financial assistance. The Government 
of British Malaya, or perhaps more accurately 
Sir George Maxwell, then Chief Secretary, dis- 
played much more interest in the proposed in- 
vestigation, and it appears that Mr. Kindersley, 
who with Mr. Gumming attended the second 
meeting, was empowered to promise consider- 
able financial aid from the F.M.S. Government, 
provided that the N.E.L Government would 


planted yearly is amazing, and there can he no 
doubt that the native rubber industry of the 
N.E.I. is going to have an earl}^ on 

the world's I'ubber market. ... It is an in- 
dustry which has come to stay. A visit to 
Djambi, Palembang Residency, or South Borneo 
will show the sceptical Straits' rubber planter 
that there is no question of killing this industry 
by over-tapping, shortage of native labour or 
such other difficulties as are imagined by those 
who have not seen the districts in question/* 


* The Dutoii Governmont’s interest in native rubber, was 
lar^jf^aiy in its aapect aa a potential source o£ now revenue* Bm 
D.O.T, iteport., .1924. 


If in certain particulars Mr. Bluett's knowledge 
at that time was somewhat misleading, he was 
more right tliaii wrong when he stated, and 


tacitly approved, tlie, general proposition that lated into English and :piiblished in Knala 
'' the'^rnbber trade will follow in, the lines of the Lumpur. Dr. Rutgers' - lecture at Amsterdam, 

: - copra trade, : and' yearly become more and more 'in November 1925 was also published in English, 
;a native culture." while the official British commercial represen- 

During the spring and summer of 1925 the tative in Batavia had reported his general con- 
first reports of the Native Rubber Investigation lirmation. It cannot be maintained that the 
' Committee began to appear. In general, they leaders of the plantation industry both in 
showed that what Dr. Pekelharing had dis- Malaya and London, and also the British 
covered in Djambi applied more or less through- Colonial Office, did not have access to the facts 
out the other suitable districts of Sumatra, almost as early as the Dutch themselves. By 
though with great variations, and also in Dutch the end of 1925 the Dutch Government and the 
Borneo. The general features of the situation Dutch plantation industry were fully convinced, 
were clearly revealed, and were admirably sum- and appreciated the complete change in the 
marised by Dr. Rutgers, Director of Agriculture whole outlook for the future which this new 
in the N.EJ,, in a lecture at Amsterdam factor necessitated. They realised that, despite 
on November 27, 1925. His conclusion the current boom in price, then at its height, 

was most definite and most conservative, even restriction must ultimately fail, and in their 
in view of the evidence then available ; the relations with the British industry they shaped 
output of Dutch native rubber in 1930 would their policy accordingly. If the British in- 
certainty be double that of 1925, unless the price . dustry and/or the Colonial Office had followed 
went below is. per lb., and on his estimate of suit, it seems clear that the whole conduct of 
the 1925 output,! the 1930 output would there- restriction would have been radically different 
fore be not less than 150,000 tons. from 1926 onw^ards ; the folly of raising the 

Beyond the publication in January 1927 of pivotal price wnuld have been realised by all, 
the Final Report of the Dutch Committee with and steps would have been taken to end 
its summar}?- of the whole position, no further the scheme as soon as could be. It is because 
substantiaE investigation or addition to the the British failure to appreciate the significance 
available information was forthcoming until the of the Dutch native rubber position was a 
autumn of 1928 when Dr. Whitford's report on matter of such importance in the history of 
'' Estate and Native Plantation Rubber in the restriction, that the successive stages of its 
Middle East " was circulated to the members of revelation have been thus recited in detail, and 
the Rubber Association of America. The report a further brief discussion of the matter seems 
was a confidential document, as it was feared to be justified before a summary of the facts is 
that its contents might stimulate the operations attempted. 

of bear speculators, and so militate against the No one can doubt that the leaders of the 
stabilisation of price for which the '' Pool," just British industry must have read and considered 
as much as the Colonial Office and the R.G.A., the facts and their bearing upon the policy of 
were then working. Under due safeguards, a restriction. In extenuation of their suicidal 
number of copies of the report were circulated agreement to the raising of the pivotal price, it 
in London, but even a year later the pledges can be urged that the stress laid upon the ces- 
given were being faithfully observed, as the sation of new planting in the period 1920--22, 
present writer knows b)" experience. It must, suggested that any increase in the output 
however, be realised that no such secrecy of Dutch native rubber in 1926 and 1927 
attended the I'eports of the Dutch Native over that of 1925 was most unlikely, since 
Rubber Investigation Committee. An article the boom prices might be supposed to have 
in the Bulletin of the Rubber Growers' stimulated the maximum possible produc- 
Association as earty as October 1924 re- tion. The error in such an idea was due to 
peated from the Malay Stimts Budget Mr. the failure to grasp the time-lag between high 
Gumming s account of the three weeks prices and their effect on labour migration, 
which he had spent with Dr. Pekelharing which must necessarily be a matter^ of six 
in Djambi during the previous July and August, months or so, and the failure to appreciate that 
The June 1925 issue of the Bulletin contained such migrant labour will not immediately return 
quite adequate extracts from Dr. Pekelharing's even when prices have fallen considerably^ — 
report on the Djambi Residency, and attention more will be said about this below. But with 
w^as given to the other reports of the Committee the warnings of the Dutch investigators and 
as they appeared, while the reports were trans- of Dr. Rutgers, it should have been evident that 

* This was indeed the outlook imiil tho now turn of events * Since, however, tliero is little evidonco that the Dutch 
in 1929, as will bo explained more clearly in Section VI, below. estates sold forward more heavily Ihan British estates durin^g 
t The 1926 output is now put at 86,000 tons, but this tho boom, it may be siu’mised that the failure of restriction earae 
includes a quantity of smuggled rubber from Malaya. more speedily than they anticipated. 
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a policy of maintaining the price at is. gi. was, 
to say the least of it, playing with fire, while as 
re^-ards the more distant future all the evidence 
pointed to the conclusion that such a price 
would maintain the maximum possible rate of 
new planting. In this respect the leadeis of 
the British industry may have been misled by 
the belief, based on European estate experience, 
that much of the new planting would merely 
replace the old areas which would by then have 
been tapped to exhaustion ; no one, even the 
Dutch investigators, fully realised at that date 
the vital difference between estate and native 
culture. But this is an excuse which becomes 
very weak as regards an indefinite continuation 
of new planting on a large scale, and it should 
have been clear that Dutch native rubber was a 
1‘evolutionary factor in the more distant futuie, 
r:ither than In the immediate outlook for the 
next two years. From that more distant point 
of view we are left with two alternatives, eithei 
that the leaders of the British industry simply 
disbelieved the whole evidence about the rate of 
planting, or that they? believed but deliberately 
Oppressed their belief for their own purposes, 
by which is meant no faintest suggestion of in- 
dividual gain, but simply in order to further the 
interests of the British plantation industry as a 
whole in the best ways which they could con- 
ceive. These are virtually the only alternatives, 
and it should be realised quite clearly that the 
problem is not capable of definite solution ; the 
historian can only form an opinion. As the 
result of discussions with a number of well- 
informed persons in Java, Malaya, and London, 
my own impression is that a sharp distraction 
must be drawn between the attitude of repre- 
sentative men in Malaya and that of the real 
leaders of the industry in London. Malaya lor 
the most part believed and was convinced, 
whereas London was not merely sceptical but 
almost contemptuous in its disbelief. ‘ ‘ Stunts 
and “ hares ” of all kinds are well-known in 
“ the City,” and the wise do not emulate the 
Athenians in respect of new things. In this 
case their scepticism may well have been rein- 
forced by suspicion of anything of Dutch origin, 
while the participation of the Malayan Govern- 
ment and certain British planters may? have 
been regarded as mere playing into the enemies 
hands, and not as any guarantee of good faith 
and acciirac V. It is , in fact , unthinkable that the 
leaders of the R.G.A. should have deliberately 
suppressed and disregarded the matter if they 
had believed, for the truth pointed only one way 
towards salvation, and therefore broadcasting 
and not suppression would have been their 
policy. Malaya probably did believe^ but 
Malaya failed to convert London, and therefore, 


for- its own peace of mind, the best course was to 
push the spectre down, as far as possible out oi 
sight, since nothing could be donep about it. 
Thus such suppression as there was in Malaya 
was no part of a deliberate policy, but siinply 
the last' resource of haunted minds. Similarly 
there ■ seems little . doubt that t.lie iMaliiyan 
Government believed, but it failed to convince 
the Colonial .Office in the face of the utter dis- 
belief of the City. It, seems likely, howe\"er, 
that the Colonial Office did gradually come to 
believe, but not with sufficient assurance until ■ 
probably well on in 1927. The realisation of 
the truth about Dutch native rubber nui}- 
indeed have caused the definite breaking of the 
first strand of the rope which bound the Colonial 
Office to the industry for so long. So far as the 
R.G.A. was concerned, it needed another year 
or more, and Dr. Wliitford’s report, to com 
vince them that the extent of IJiitcly native 
rubber planting was a subject wortli\m3f investi- 
gation. At the end of 1928 Messrs. 1 ayler and 
Stephens were commissioned for the pyirpc’se, 
and after visiting the four chief centres of nathai 
production during March-June i<)29, their 
report was presented in the following hiovember. 
While an official disclaimer is fen: obvious 
reasons included in the Foreword, it can pre- 
sumably be concluded that the R.G.A. was at 
last convinced, after an unnecessary and im- 
measurably expensive delay of four or live 
years, ■ ■ 

An attempt must now be made to summai ise 
the economic features of the Dutch native in- 
dustry. No detailed study of particular dis- 
tricts will be undertaken, lor which refeience 
must be made to the various reports mentioned 
above, and since each district has its peciiiiai- 
ities, so much so that virtually n<.> two are alike, 
it must be realised that anv generalised de^ciip- 
tion will fail to fit all the facts in any district. 
Nevertheless, wliile these district vaiiations 
nmst not for one moment be forgotten, a bioad 
survey has a ver\‘ definite utility of its own, atui 
will Office for^i general comprclieiisioii of 
the position of the nathxy industry 
the European plantation industry, both, in tin 
recent past and in at least tlie near lutuiy. 

The initial stimulus to rul)ber planting b> 
the natives of East Sumatra and Borneo_j..anie 
not from Java but from British Malaya, biiiga- 
pore has long been the real economic centre .h 
these countries, for the Chinese deakwi- tiieie. 
built up close contacts with their 
across the Shallow Seas, while the entire tratiic 
of Malays on the Mecca pilgrimage went via 
this port Information about rubber plaiitiiig 
, was therefore disseminated tlirougli the tmnese^ 


dealers a,nd throiigh returning pilgrims. During 
the boom of 1910, a fewwealthy Malays started 
a little planting, but it was not until prices 
began to rise again at the end of^ 1915 that 
planting commenced on an appreciable scale, 
first in Borneo and the Djambi Residency of 
Sumatra, and later in Palembang, Sumatra 
East Coast and Riouw. The fall in prices in 
1920 appears to have put a stop to further 
planting, and to some extent curtailed output. 
But towards the end of 1922 the plantings from 
1916-19 began to come into bearing, and at the 
same time the rise in prices began to stimulate 
a resumption of planting. In 1923 and 1924 
the amount of planting increased, but was still 
comparatively small. Then the boom in prices 
stimulated the maximum possible rate of plant- 
ing, and this continued more or less through- 
out 1926. In 1927 the pace slackened and still 
more in 1928, though it was still considerable. 
Even in 1929 planting still continued, at any 
rate in Djambi, and there are some authorities 
who would dispute Messrs. Tayler and Stephens' 
limitation to that residency. It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether in all an appreciable amount 
of new planting is not still in progress even 
to-day, though every one admits that it is 
relatively insignificant as compared with 1925 
or 1926. 

Some of the earliest planting may have 
been specifically and solely for rubber, since it 
was undertaken bjd chiefs and comparatively 
wealthy persons who were directly copying 
what they had seen in Malaya. But from 1916 
onwards, and even during the height of the 
planting boom in 1925 and 1926, the planting 
of rubber has been exclusively a quasi-by- 
product of the planting of rice. Every year the 
native must clear about two acres of jungle in 
order to grow rice for himself and his family ; 
he takes one, or sometimes two, rice crops from 
this clearing, and it then reverts to jungle for 
perhaps ten or fifteen years, and often very 
much longer, before it is cleared again. ^ As 
the gospel of rubber penetrated up the many 
rivers and along the very few high roads the 
Chinese storekeepers began to stock seed, and 
from 1923 onwards to press it on their cus- 
tomers, urging them to fill up their pockets 
gratis — ^just as at this date in England the cus- 
tomer is being enticed with all kinds of coupons 
and gifts " ! The native took the seed home, 
and obeying the shopkeeper's instructions, he 
, planted it either with his rice or as soon as the 
rice had been harvested, by the simple method 
of pushing it an inch or so into the ground with 

* No land titles exist or are required ; any unoccupied laud, 
and tliero is no limit to the supply, may he had by getting the 
permission of the village headman. 


his thumb. As prices began to rise, a little 
more care was taken, but essentially native 
planting was, and still is, a more or less auto- 
matic process, costing the native little or no 
trouble or extra labour— he might, in fact, just 
as weU push the seed in on the chance that some 
day the trees would be of value as not to do so. 

This generalisation, however, requires one 
important addition. During the high price 
period of 1925-26, the natives thought it worth 
while to plant not only their annual clearings 
but also the clearings of the previous two or 
even three years wherever, and to the extent to 
which, the growth of scrub had not developed 
so fast as to make the necessary degree of 
re-clearing a difficult and lengthy operation. In 
most districts after a plot of land has been 
abandoned for more than two years, scrub and 
secondary jungle growth has got too firm a 
hold, but as a rule re-clearing is not too difficult 
or exacting a task within two years. Thus in 
1925 and 1926 a large number of natives planted 
not merely their current clearings, ix. two years 
clearings, but four or even five years clearings. 
Many people have scoffed at the estimates of 
the area planted in those years on the ground 
that the clearing of such areas of jungle would 
be a physical impossibility in districts so 
sparsely populated. But they have overlooked 
this so to speak reserve area of semi-cleared 
land, which the recently abandoned rice plots 
provided in 1925. From the point of view of 
the future also this point is of importance. So 
long as the native annually plants his rice- 
clearing with rubber before he abandons it, the 
annual increase in the area planted with native 
rubber cannot suddenly increase. If, however, 
lie ceases planting for two or three years, there 
will be the same reserve as in 1925, and a sudden 
huge increase in the planted area would be 
possible at any future time. 

In all probability the general practice of 
planting far more trees per acre than is cus- 
tomary on European estates arose in the begin- 
ning from a natural inclination towards mathe- 
matical conclusions on the part of the native ; 
the more trees per acre the more rubber, as 
any one but a white man would appreciate 1 
The practice has, however, more than one very 
solid economic advantage. In the first place 
the dense stand of trees means an appreciable 
aniount of shade within two or three years, and 
this helps to retard the growth of scrub, and so 
enables the rubber trees to rise above it when 
they might otherwise be choked. Later on the 
shade becomes extremely heavy, and this un- 
doubtedly helps to keep the ground tempera- 
ture lower than it would be on a European 
estate in the same situation. Probably also it 


means a greater humidity; while even the purely 
mathematical conclusion is correct up to a 
point ; the average yield per tree is relatively 
low compared to that on a European estate, but 
the yield per acre is higher than most European 
estates can show, and probably would be even 
by European S57stems of tapping. The flaw in 
the mathematical conclusion concerns the bear- 
ing life of the trees, but since planting costs next 
to nothing, and the supply of land is still 
virtually unlimited, this is of minor importance, 
to the native. Given these two fundamental 
conditions, it is clear that a policy of extensive 
cultivation is the correct policy for the native, 
and he has therefore a very solid basis for the 
dense planting of 300-500 trees per acre as 
compared with the usual standard of 80-100 ^ 
trees on European estates. . 

Perhaps most commonly the planting takes 
place with the first rice crop, which is then 
followed by a second crop, so that the trees 
get a comparatively good start ; after that, they 
must take their chance, for little or no upkeep 
is attempted, and' usually when tapping com- 
mences, the first operation is to cut a way 
among the trees with the local equivalent of a 
scythe. The extent of precautions against fire, 
and against the depredations of wild pigs, etc., 
vary in different districts, and also apparently 
with the current price of rubber, but in general 
it does not appear that an appreciable loss of 
acreage has occurred, except perhaps among the 
plantings of the last two or three years which 
may have received no attention at all. Once 
the trees are about four years old, the risk of 
loss is comparatively small. Tapping usually 
begins between the end of the fifth and the 
seventh years, peak production is from the 
eighth to the tenth year, but a high level of pro- 
duction has so far usually been maintained until 
the fifteenth year, and beyond that little data 
is yet available. These remarks require some 
further comment. The peak production is 
obtained from the virgin bark, but since the 
consumption of bark is heavy, tha.t rarely lasts 
more than two to three years of continuous 
tapping. The first bark renewal is, however, 
good, and is generally sufficient within that 
period, for the atmospheric and general con- 
ditions in these native gardens undoubtedly 
conduce to a much more rapid rate of renewal 
than is customary on European estates, while 
the degree of sufficiency as reckoned by the 
native is much lower. Thus there is usually 
little falling off until the thirteenth year when 
tlie native starts tapping twice renewed bark, 

* Planting in conutumly at tho rate of IllO-UIO trees per 
acre, init tliis numbtu* is then r(3dneed by thinning oxit tiio jioorest 
trees. 


.and even then the yield may be maintained, for ' 
a further short period by drastic methods of 
super-imposed cuts and similar practices which 
are anathema and a nightmare to the European : 
planter. Given such treatiiient it .is almost , 
certain that after the fifteenth year the yield 
would begin to fall off rapidly, though investi- 
gators can quote many apparently well-estab- 
lished cases to the contrary. But it must be 
realised .^tliat up. to the present, and in all 
probability in the iionnal course of events in 
the future, . comparatively . few gardens have : 
been or will be tapped absolute.Iy: continuously 
for even . seven' or eight years. The native ' 
owner does the planting and such upkeep as he 
thinks' fit, but when prices are high the bulk 
of the tapping is done by liireci labour and tlie 
owner desists from that "operation, while when 
prices are low the hired labour cannot make a,, 
living, and .though the owner has tlien to take 
his ^ place he cannot as a rule tap all the trees 
which he owns, and this has l)econic more 
universally true as each year passes. Thus 
when, prices are low some 'of tlie trees get ,.a'', 
rest, and these, will be tlie trees wiiich most want 
a rest., for the owner will probably tap only the 
highest yielding of his, plots. Again in .the. 
intermediate stage of prices, when the hired 
labour is tapping but finds it difficult to make a 
living, only the highest yielding trees in a plot 
will be tapped and the remainder will get a rest, 
while as soon as the hired labour begins to drift 
away, and there is not sufficient labour avail- 
able to tap the whole area even in this selective 
fashion, the lowest yielding plots will be com- 
pletely rested. It is only on the supposition of 
high prices throughout the period that con- 
tinuous tapping over a period of seven or eight 
years will normally take place, and there has so 
far been no such period, nor is it very likely to 
occur in the near future. In my opinion there 
has been a good deal of needless controversy and 
confusion on this subject of the life ’'of nath'c 
rubber. Those who consider tliat at say fiftecu 
to twenty years of age the native rubber garden 
ceases to be a practical jaropositioii even lor the 
native, are probably correct on the assiiiiiptioii of 
continuous tapping, but they do not always make 
this assumption clear. Equally those who main- 
tain that the life of a native rubber garden is 
likely to be as long, or nearly as long, as that of 
a well managed European estate, do not always 
make it dear that they assume intermittent 
tapping and comparatively frequent periods of 
rest, an assumption which lias so far bc^eii, and 
is likely to be, a weil-foundecl assumption in 
actual practice. It is the usual kind of con- 
fusion wldcli so often arises between the 
theorist, or the pure scientist, and the practical 


man. Both are right on their respective assump- 
tions, but the assumption of the practical man 
is the more likely to be realised in practice. 

The above discussion has been solely on the 
basis of bark consumption and renewal con- 
ditions ; account must, however, be taken of 
the possible effect of diseases. This is a 
technical question upon which the present 
writer is in no way equipped to discriminate 
between the arguments of experts. But the 
non-technical man may perhaps be permitted 
to remark that sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed to supply proofs of the real effect of 
diseUvSe upon yielding-power, and that argu- 
ments, based on the conditions of European 
estates and their cultivation, usually seem to 
require considerable modification when applied 
to native gardens. And it must not be for- 
gotten that behind this whole issue of the pro- 
ductive life of native gardens lies the fact that 
new planting is a more or less automatic pro- 
cess, and that unless and until the native 
entirely loses faith in rubber, he will continue 
to plant his annual clearing at least intermit- 
tently. Even such intermittent planting will 
probably balance any wastage by disease or 
obsolescence, and the prospect of any sub- 
stantial reduction in the potential capacity of 
the Dutch native production is therefore 
remote. 

Resuming our general description, it ha.s 
alread}^ been made clear that the planting is 
usually done by the resident owner and his 
family, though at the peak of the planting boom 
some hired assistance was doubtless often 
obtained, the owner becoming a manager pure 
and simple. On the other hand while prices 
remained reasonably high, that is until the 
spring of 1928, the bulk of the tapping was per- 
formed b}^ labour hired on the bagi-dua system, 
the tapper retaining the mai'ket value of one- 
half of the results of his labour. The supply of 
tappers came from a variety of sources. In 
S 03 ne districts there is a local supply of labour 
which normallj' obtains its livelihood by work- 
ing for others; such labour transferred itself 
from coffee, pepper, etc., or from public works, 
as soon as the price made rubber tapping a 
more lucrative occupation. But in Djambi and 
certain other districts there was an insufficiency 
of local labour for tapping as earty as 1923-24, 
and with the steady growth of the area in bear- 
ing this soon became true of most districts, 
while" probably no district can provide any- 
thing approaching the supply of tapping labour 
required to harvest the potential production 
which will be available from 1931-32 onwards. 
In many districts, therefore, it has been neces- 
sary to rely on immigrant labour. This is of 


two kinds: immigrants, or really migrants, 
from other districts of Sumatra or of Borneo' 
and immigrants from Java. There has always 
been a good deal of migrant labour within 
Sumatra, but with the establishment of rubber 
in the eastern and southern districts, the stream 
from the northern and western districts became 
more clearly marked and extensive. In the 
main these migrant labourers do not colonise 
but return home. For example, in 1925 and 
1926 Korinchis * from the west coast highlands 
supplied much of the tapping labour in Djambi, 
but with the rising coffee prices and falling 
rubber prices of 1927 and 1928 they found 
employment nearer home b}" turning to the 
former. On the other hand, migrants from the 
west coast district of Padang appear to have 
had a less remunerative alternative, and there- 
fore continued tapping longer after the price of 
rubber began to decline. It should be remem- 
bered that rubber tapping is a far more 
physically pleasant occupation than most other 
lands of tropical agriculture, and the native 
probably takes this into account in determining 
its relative merits as compared wdth other 
possible occupations. But, though very im- 
portant, this migrant labour within Sumatra or 
within Borneo w^as insufficient without immi- 
gration from Java, and this has become in- 
creasingty true with the annual increase of the 
area in bearing. Emigration from western 
Java to Palembang has been a regular source of 
harvest labour for coffee and pepper, the emi- 
grants i-ettirning home as soon as the harvest 
was finished. But with this exception there 
was little emigration from Java to Sumatra or 
Borneo until the rubber boom of 1925, other 
than that of contract coolies to European 
estates. The demand for tappers, however, 
quickly stimulated a large traffic, and then with 
the decline in prices, and therefore in the earn- 
ings of tappers, during 1928 and 1929 this 
traffic gradually dwindled aw^ay. For it is im- 
portant to realise that the Javanese is no 
colonist ; he will emigrate for a time, but only 
under economic necessity", and in no circum- 
stances wdll he settle. It may be thought that 
this limitation to a ''pain stimulus is one-sided, 
and that he w^ould emigrate also for a sufficient 
inducement. But fundamentally this is the 
wrong end of the stick ; economic pressure 
is the real stimulus, though doubtless if he is 
making one guilder a day in Java, and is 
assured that he can make 1*50 guilders by more 
pleasant work as a tapper in Djambi, the 
economic pressure of one guilder a day at home 

* This people maintain female inheritance ; hence the ladies 
are the owners of the rice fields, etc., and the males migrate to 
get money for courting, returning as soon as they have made 
what is considered a docent dowry. 


seems to Mm more severe than it would do if ■ 
tapping in Sumatra offered only similar 
remuneration ! ■ For practical purposes the 
position may be summarised by saying that it 
takes a lot to induce the Javanese to emigrate, 
and while once he has taken the plunge, he may, 
despite reduced earnings, delay his return for"a 
time in the hope that the situation will improve, 
he will return in due course. Rubber alone has 
so far been able to induce him to emigrate, the 
initial stimulus and the length of his stay vary- 
ing in degree and duration with the current 
economic conditions in Java relative to the 
possibilities of profit as a tapper ; but not even 
rubber will induce him to colonise.'*'' 

As the price of rubber declined during 1927, 
the immigrant tapper found it more and more 
difficult to obtain what he considered an ade- 
quate remuneration. Some drifted away to 
other occupations or to their homes, and those 
who remained were often successful in demand- 
ing two-thirds instead of the custoniarv' half 
share. These developments did not, however, 
mean a. great decline in the output of native 
rubber, for when the hired tapper stops, the 
native owner has to take his place in order to 
maintain his money income. Broadly speaking, 
the Mala}-' has at any given time a definite stan- 
dard of living. When the price of rubber is 
high, he can get this through hired tappers, and 
so he himself takes a rest, and during the height 
of the boom even his wife and children were 
allowed to do the same ! When the hired tapper 
ceases to find tapping a profitable occupation 
and goes off, the Mala}-^ owner must start tap- 
ping himself. The lower the price falls, the 
more must the Malay exert himself in order to 
maintain his standard of living, and so pro- 
duction is maintained, and may even tend to 
rise until the point is reached when the Malay 
owner must either turn to some other, and tem- 
porarily more profitable, occupation, or reduce 
Iris standard of living. There are signs that 
during 1930 the former has been taking place to 
some extent in certain districts, but since most 
nath^e industries have been badly affected by 
the world slump, and since in many districts 
thcTC is virtually no alternative occupation, the 
output of native rubber has not declined as 
much as might have been expected, and any 
drastic reduction is most unlikely, at least so 
long as the prices of other tropfical products 
irmain at the present low level. For it must 
be realised that the native owner receives onM 

^ Thk is in faet one of iho key economic problems of the 
X.K.T,, and nnioss it alters, the imning miiiions of Java will 
t ontimio to press upon the natural rmourcos of that island, 
desffite their ruagnitudo, while the general economic diwolop- 
n‘i,ent of the Outer PosscssBioiis will corttinuo to be liinderc^i by 
lin?k of a pofnilatiou adequate to exploit their still more abundant 
natural resources. 


half the value of the rubber produced by hired 
tappers, whereas die receives the full market 
value if he taps himself; thus a. price which 
deters hired . tappers may .still be a MgUy 
remunerative price to the owner and his family, 
the only drawback being that he must work^ 
himself. ' Though ^ a London price of 4d, 
means a low rate of reiniiiieration , even to the 
better situated native .owner, yet in the abse.nce 
of more lucrative employment , and since labour 
is his only cost, he will probably continue the 
production of rubber, and if necessary reduce 
his. standard of living. In the more remote 
districts, however, sucli a London price means 
a local price approacliiiig zero, and if liis local 
market thus disappears, production must per- 
force cease. 

The problem as to the exact price level at 
which hired tapping will' start, and that, at 
which it will stop, is therefore exceedingly com.-, 
plicated, depending as it does on so* many 
Axiriable causes. The price needc'd to start 
hired tapping may be taken as cmisiderably 
higher than the price at which it will stop, for in 
the first instance the dislike ()f emigration must 
be overcome, whereas once having taken the 
plunge, a man will try and get a good run for 
his trouble in emigrating. The price needed to 
start emigration depends not only on the pro- 
spective money gain to the tapper, but on the 
pro.spectivc real gain, which largely depends in 
its turn on the price of rice, for this governs the 
emigrant's cost of living. The prospective real 
gain must then be compared with the prospec- 
tive real gain of remaining in Ja\'a ; if conditiorrs 
of employment and living in Java are severe, a 
given price of rubber will be a more effective 
stimulus than if Java is thoroughly prosperous. 
It might, indeed, be said that, whatever the 
price of rubber, there would be little or no 
emigration if times were good in Java, but it 
must be remembered that even when times are 
relatively good, the native population is so 
great that it is alwaj's, so to speak, treading on 
the heels of subsistence according to the currenr 
standard, iluch the sanut sort of factors api)l\' 
to migrant tapping labour from other districts 
of Sumatra and Borneo. It is neccssaiu’ to take 
into account the current prices of pepper, coffee, 
etc., and also the current supply of read}^ casl} 
circulating in the interior, for this greatly'* 
affects the purchasing power of a given money 
wage, as well as the degree of necessit}' to earn. 
Finally it should he noted that the ndatiiui 
bet%veen tlie world price of rubber (e.g. Singa- 
pore or London) and the price in the up-c<iimtry 
markets is not always constant. A rise in the 
world price usually api’H?ars to cause a more 
than proportionate rise in the price offered by 


the merchants at the markets of the interior, the diminution in the average moisture content 
because the merchant reckons on the possibility will probably continue, there will be no radical 
or probability that by the time the rubber has change so long as the Dutch native continues to 
reached Singapore, its value will have appre- produce wet rubber for remilling rather than 
dated still further ; conversely, a fall in the dry rubber as prepared by small-holders in 
world price usually means a more than proper- British Malaya. This is perhaps notverj^likely, 
tionate fall in the interior price, the extent in for the cost of remilling in special factories is not 
both cases depending upon the distance of a so great as to leave much margin, while since 
particular interior market from Singapore, the the transport of Dutch native rubber is so 
suddenness of the change in the world price, largely by water, whether to the local Dutch 
and also the frame of mind of the Chinese remilling factories or to the Chinese plants in 
dealers. Hence arguments based on past ex- Singapore, unnecessary weight is of less im- 
perience — and that has so far been small enough portance than it would be with land transport, 
—should not be regarded as trustworthy ; ther Up to about 1925 the buying of their rubber 
are far too many variables which it is next to from the natives was almost entirely in the 
impossible to evaluate. At the present time hands of Chinese shopkeepers and dealers, 
account must also be taken of the probability Since then Malays and Arabs have in many 
that the Chinese merchants are cutting their districts successfully taken up the business of 
customary margins on rubber, in the hope of buying up-country at the native’s garden or 
making good this deficiency by the maintenance some small village market. These up-country 
of the usually extremely lucrative trade in im- dealers take the rubber to the principal market 
ported goods for native consumption. town of the district, and there dispose of it to 

Consideration of the quantitative aspects of the larger Chinese dealers who export it to the 
this problem, as also of the problem of the remilling factories at Singapore. Natives near 
potential capacity of Dutch native rubber pro- these big markets, however, usually themselves 
duction, need now be postponed only in order transport their rubber thither. But in 1925 
to round off this general qualitative survey the supremacy of the Singapore mills was 
with a few remarks as to marketing. Almost attacked by the establishment of the Rubber 
universally the native prepares his rubber in Unie with its local mills at the principal centres, 
the form of thick wet slabs, and until about The Rubber Unie was promoted chiefly by the 
1925 half the business of rubber production, Dutch shipping companies who wished to pre- 
especially in the district of Djambi, consisted vent the native rubber going to Singapore, 
in how much material other than rubber could mostly in Chinese steamers, and thence, after 
be packed inside these slabs, without arousing remilling, in British instead of Dutch bottoms 
the buyer to make a more than average allow- to Europe and America. The N.E.I. Govern- 
ance for the same in his price ! Some districts ment, however, was keenly interested on the 
were, however, much better than others in same grounds for national reasons, and when 
respect of the mixture of moisture and dirt, etc., certain foreign interests threatened to enter the 
and the Dutch Investigation Committee’s local remiUing business, legislation was enacted 
reports show percentages from 50 for Djambi providing that they must have a Government 
down to as low as 10 for smaller producers such licence, on the ground that otherwise excessive 
as Indragiri and Tapanuli. The average is capacity might be installed. The Rubber Unie, 
reckoned as 33 per cent, for the period 1 923-25 . however, has had a somewhat stormy and difft- 
In 1925 the Dutch Government offlcials began cult career. Its inevitable and perhaps some- 
to introduce legislation prohibiting adulteration what excessive overhead costs made competi- 
and excessive moisture, and though for a time, tion with the Chinese dealers most difficult, 
especially m Djambi, there was difficulty in en- Further, the Chinese mills buy their rubber, mill 
forcing the more drastic regulations, there has it, and then sell it ; in other words, they are 
been a steady though small diminution in the prepared to take a speculative position, and this 
moisture content, which is now probably about aids the Chinese dealers who in turn do 
28 per cent., and a great improvement as not object to some element of speculation 
regards adulteration, the grosser forms of which in their own operations. The Rubber Unie, 
have virtually ceased. iTe imposition of the however, adopted the policy of selling in 
export' tax on native rubber in 1925 had an New York, and then buying in sufficient 
extremely good effect, because, being payable quantity to cover themselves. But this 
on the weight of rubber, the middlemen and ex- meant a definite limitation of its buying price, 
porters were careful to make a suitable discount and by indulging in a little speculation the 
for the tax they would have to pay on very high Chinese dealers often starved the Rubber Unie 
moisture content or adulterated rubber. While mills of supplies. In 1926 several of the mills 
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were closed down, and it seemed that the whole 
concern was on the verge of disaster. A drastic 
reorganisation was however put in hand, and at 
the end of 1929 the prospects appeared more 
hopeful. But judging by the absence of any 
proportionate increase in the N.E.I. exports of 
remilled rubber, the Unie has not yet been able 
to make much headway against its Chinese 
competitors. 

The way is now clear for a quantitative 
study of the subject. For present purposes 
this can be confined to two issues, first the 
potential capacity for production, and secondly 
the probable actual production at different price 
levels, both of course in relation to specific 
dates. While easy to formulate, these problems 
are, in quite diflhrent ways, most difficult of 
solution, and it may be said here and now that 
such answers as can yet be given should be 
regarded as subject to a very considerable mar- 
gin of possible error, especially in the case of 
actual production, as the experts on the subject 
would be the first to admit, even though at the 
moment there is tolerable agreement between 
them. The potential capacity will be considered 
first. 

The earliest definite estimate of the future 
production of Dutch native rubber as a whole 
appears to have been made by Dr. Rutgers, the 
Director of Agriculture in the N.E.I. , in his 
lecture at Amsterdam in November 1925. His 
forecast that unless the price went below is. per 
lb., the output in 1930 w^'ould be double that of 
1925, and therefore not less than 150,000 tons, 
has already been quoted. The final report of 
the Dutch Native Rubber Investigation Com- 
mittee, issued at the end of 1926, concluded that 
the area planted since I922--23 was already 
between tw-o and three times the area planted 
before that date {i,e. the area not yet in bearing 
as compared with the area already in bearing), 
that the actual production of 1925 and 1926 
wns very near the full potential production at 
that time, that owing to the absence of planting 
in 1920 and 1921 the output would not show 
any appreciable increase in 1927,! but that from 
1928 there would be a continuous and very con- 
siderable increase, and that the production of 

200,000 tons in the future was not impossible/' 
The Dutch are perhaps by nature of a 
cautious disposition, and in addition the more 
cynically-minded obseiwer may point out that 
it was not to their advantage in 1926 to blast 
the already waning British faith in restriction 

I.e. }i]>ari from estimates for paiHienlar areas marie by the 
iiivc'stigators of the .Dutch Caiumittoe during the spring and 
Hummer of 1,020. 

t Actually tlio exports in 1027 amounted to 20,000 tons 
more, but those export figures mcludo an unknown amount of 
eumggleti rubber, and the Increase was probably not more than, 
about 10,000 tons. 


'by forecasts of a more sensational nature than , 
was compatible with the facts revealed. Most 
probably, however, these estimates were made 
in perfect good faith ; it was hard enough for 
any one at the time to credit the idea of even ' . 
200^,000 tons, and London couldnot get that far. ' 
It is now virtually certain, that these Dutch 
estimates w-ere .too low, but their practical 
significance was the same as if they had been ' 
much higher. The necessary correction was 
made by Dr. Wdiitford in his first report, pub- 
lished in the autumn of 1928. He followed the 
Dutch Investigators in tackling the problem by 
attempting to estimate the proportions of old 
rubber {i.e, planted before 1922) and of new 
rubber (Le. planted since 1922), and then aiiply- 
ing this proportion to the estimated potential 
output of the old area, rather than by any direct 
estimate of the planted acreage and. the avc*ra.ge 
yield per acre. The only alternative is to 
estimate the average yield per acre and the 
potential capacity of the old area, thus arriving 
at an estimate of the acreage of tlie old area, and 
then multiplying this by the estimated propor- 
tion between the old and the new plantings in 
order to arrive at the acreage of the new area, 
and so at its potential capacity. This was 
the method adopted by Messrs. Tayler and 
Stephens, but it is really essentially the same 
as Dr. Whitford emploj^ed, so far as potential 
capacity is concerned, and the estimates of acre- 
age depend upon the average yield per acre, 
which is a most difficult matter to ascertai,n 
during a short visit, as Messrs. Tayler and 
Stephens openly admit. Doubtless it is desirable 
to have some idea of the acreage old and 
new, and of the yield per acre, but after all what 
chiefly matters is the total potential capacity. 
Dr. Whitford does give estimates of acreage and 
yield, but as he particularly points out, tliese 
may be quite erroneous witliout in any wa}’ 
falsifying his estimates of jiotcntial capacity. 

Dr, \\diitfon:rs estimate of the potential pro- 
duction of Dutch native rubber in 1935 was 

350.000 tons, and in liis second report (issued 
December I92()) this figure is unaltered. He 
put the potential capacity in 1927 at 

tons, and his fundamenta.i estimate is that tlu' 
new area was three times the old area, ix, the 
area in bearing in 1927. This means a produc- 
tion of 300,000 tons from the new area, and to 
this is added 50,000 tons for the old area, the 
capacity of which is expected to decline rapidly 
after about 1931. Messrs. Tayler and StT*pheiis 
estimate that between 11)35 and 1037 
potential jiroduction might total as miich. as 

300.000 tons/’ Bearing in mind that these 
estimates are essentially rough approximations 
only, there is little disagreeruerit us to tlie 


general order of magnitude, ' It seems tolerably 
certain that the Dutch native industry will be 
physically capable of producing 30,0-350,000 
tons of rubber by 1935. There is also general 
agreement that the increase of potential 
capacity becomes very marked between 1931 
and 1933, when the heavy plantings of 1925 and 
1926 reach peak production. 

As regards the total acreage and yield per 
acre, however, these investigators differ very 
greatly. Dr. Whitford in his first report in- 
clined to the view that the average yield per 
acre was about 440 lbs., and therefore put the 
total planted acreage at about 2,000,000 acres. 
In his second report he revised the average 
yield figure, as the result of further investi- 
gation, to 560 lbs. per acre, and he therefore 
reduced his estimate of the total planted area to 
1,600,000 acres. Messrs. Tayler and Stephens 
assume that the average yield was not less then 
700 lbs. per acre — the lowest figure com- 
patible with our investigations '' — and there- 
fore calculate the total planted area at 1,050,000 
acres. It is clear, therefore, that there is as yet 
no certainty whatever as to the normal average 
yield per acre, or as to the planted area, but as 
has been said, the really important fact is the 
potential capacity, and on this there is sufficient 
agreement for all practical purposes. 

Our second quantitative problem, namely, 
the actual output to be expected at different 
prices, is perhaps even more difficult because, 
as has already been described, it involves a 
large number of highly variable factors, many 
of which are not susceptible to accurate evalua- 
tion even at any given moment of time. Sum- 
ming up his judgments on all the factors in- 
volved and the evidence available, Dr. WTiitford 
in his first report considered that up to 1932 the 
local supplies of labour without outside help 
would produce 90 per cent, of the potential 
capacit}?^ (which he reckoned would have 
amounted to about 306,000 tons in the year 
named) if the New York price were maintained 
between 20 and 30 cents per lb., i,e. a London 
price of say lor/. to is, 3^. After 1932 he con- 
sidered that outside help would be required, 
and that a price of at least 30 cents., or say 
IS. would be necessary to stimulate immi- 
gration to the extent necessary to produce 90 
per cent, of the potential capacit}^ which would 
reach 350,000 tons in 1935. In his second 
report Dr. Whitford was less definite. He is 
clear that to harvest the full potential capacity 
in 1935 outside labour will be required in most 
districts, unless the competition for labour by 
other products, such as coffee and pepper, is 
relatively weak, but in his second investigation 
he appears to have been impressed by evidence 


that the percentage of the new area owned by 
families whose rubber gardens are not usually 
larger than the members of the families can tap, 
is larger than the corresponding percentage of 
the old area. Hence he confirms the proposi- 
tion in his first report that even with very low 
prices the actual output will not fall below 50 
per cent, of the potential output at any time, 
but for the rest he will not go beyond the vague 
conclusion that '' should the price of rubber be 
low, the indigenous labour would fall short of 
producing the total estimated potential capacity 
of 350,000 tons by 1935. With more attractive 
prices enough outside labour might be obtained 
to produce much nearer the potential capacity.’ ’ 

Messrs. Ta3der and Stephens' conclusions 
are both frank and summary : '' It is impossible 
to suggest any scale of probable outputs corre- 
lative to varying prices of rubber. But the 
evidence collected points to the outputs 
approaching the potential with a price of is. 6 d, 
per lb." The Dutch experts have been even 
more guarded ; in July 1929 they would onty 
commit themselves to the view that '' at a con- 
stant price of is. the population will tap as 
much a.s possible," adding, however, that 
potential production is not quite obtained " 
owing to shortage of local labour. Attention 
may, however, be drawn to the use of the pre- 
sent tense in the latter quotation, for this sug- 
gests that the available supply of local labour 
was not even adequate to realise the full 
potential output of 1929 ; if this is true, it 
would be entirely inadequate to realise the 
greatly increased potential output from 1931 
onwards. 

My own inquiries in Java during the spring 
of 1930 convinced me that the best informed 
Dutch opinion is unanimous in viewing the 
problem in terms of the price level required to 
stimulate sufficient immigration into the rubber 
districts from other districts in Sumatra and 
Borneo, and from Java itself, particularly the 
latter ; they discount the idea that, even allow- 
ing for the natural growth of population, the 
local supplies of labour are adequate to produce 
much more than half the potential production 
from 1931 onwards. I therefore conclude, though 
with much hesitation, that probably Dr. Whit- 
ford has an exaggerated idea of the available 
supplies of local labour, taking the rubber pro- 
ducing areas as a whole. He is very likely right 
in insisting that even with very low prices the 
actual output will not fall below 50 per cent, 
of the potential output, though it may be 
wondered whether even he envisaged a London 

* See Third Report of Native Rubber by A. Luytjes, etc. 
The report was probably written earlier in the year, when the 
price was rising and had nearly reached 


price of 4(i. when he wrote his second report in 
the autumn of 1929. But it involves no con- 
tradiction of this proposition to maintain that 
not much more than 5^ per cent, w^ill be realised 
unless and until the price rises very sub- 
stantially. Assuming the validity of the general 
order of the magnitude of the potential 
capacitv, hired tapping labour will be required 
to harvest much more than 50 per cent, of the 
potential capacity which is now just beginning 
to increase so greatly. The crucial question, 
as was pointed out in our qualitative study, is 
the price required to attract hired tapping 
labour. My inquiries in Java led me to believe 
that in the general economic conditions then 
prevailing (h ebruary X930) little or no hired 
tapping would begin again unless and until the 
London price rose to is. and stayed there for 
some months. Below is., therefore, it then 
seemed extremely doubtful whether the output 
of Dutch native rubber would rise much above 
120,000 tons in the next two years, and beyond 
about 150,000 tons even in 1935. With prices 
at IS., a greater proportion of the potential out- 
put would be realised, and at prices between 
IS. ^d. and is. U. the potential output would 
be nearly attained. This idea of the price 
required for the full potential output corre- 
sponded roughly with Dr. Whitford's first con- 
clusions and with Messrs. 1 ayler and Stephens, 
but I differed from the former in believing with 
the Dutch that he over-estimated the output 
obtainable at a price of say gd. to is., vLile 
the brevity of Messrs. Tayler and Stephens 
summary may be criticised as minimising 
the probable output between is. and is. 6d., 
even though this is to a large extent corrected 
by a careful reading of their report as a 
whole. 

These conclusions, however, relate, as has 
been said, to the general economic conditions 
in the N.E.I. last spring. During the past 
twelve months the position has changed greatly, 
and almost universa.lly for the worse. The 
prices of all plantation products have fallen 


heavily, and as the result of economies in the 
employment of labour, the general level of 
wages has been reduced so that apparently the 
native can no longer reckon on making his 
guilder a day in Java. The fall in prices has 
also affected most native products, and the 
normal pressure of the population on the means 
of subsistence appears to have been consider- 
ably intensified. On the other hand, the fall in 
prices has of course greatly reduced the pros- 
pects of securing remunerative emplojuuent by 
emigrating to Sumatra or Borneo, and at the. 
moment the natives everywhere have only the 
recourse of, in the white man’s phrase, tighten- 
ing their belts. If, however, the price of rubber 
were to rise substantially, while the prices of all 
other products were to remain near their present 
low level, and general economic conditions iii 
Java remained depressed, migration within 
Sumatra and Borneo, and immigration from 
Java, would probably commence on an appre- 
ciable scale, and it might be that a price of 91/. 
to lod. for rubber wmild call out a volume of 
production which would not have been realised 
below a price of is. or even higher a year or so 
ago. Such a one-sided development of con- 
ditions is not perhaps very likely, but it is 
not impossible, and therefore the conclusions 
reached above in respect of normal probabilities 
must be qualified to this extent. 

The main object in making this survey of 
the Dutch native industry has been to furnish 
the data necessary to estimate its economic 
significance, now and in the near future, in 
relation to the world’s rubber supply, and par- 
ticularly its role as an actual and potential com- 
petitor with the European plantation indu.stry. 
It must, therefore, be repeated that no com- 
prehensive detailed survey has been attempted, 
and that the risk involved in such generali- 
sations as have been made above is recog- 
nised as justifiable only, if at all. in order 
to bring out clearly the essential features and 
factors relevant to the consideration of Ihese 
two broad problems in the nc'.\t section. 


VI— THE AFTERMATH OF ■ RESTRICTION, THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE. 


On November i, 1928, British producers 
became free from the bonds; or as some felt, the 
supporting bands, of restriction and Govern- 
ment regulation, but even to those who took 
the former view, the prospect, both near and 
far, must have seemed about as gloomy and 
hopeless as it does to most ex-prisoners. For- 
tunately, perhaps, the full realisation of the 
fundamentally critical position ^ of the planta- 
tion industry in general, and of the British 
section of that industry in particular, as it 
appeared at that time, was confined to the com- 
paratively few persons who were in a position 
to look beyond the immediate future. The 
vast mass of British rubber shareholders, and 
the man in the street, saw little further than the 
next six months, and that seemed bad enough. 
While consumption seemed to have resumed a 
rapid rate of expansion during the autumn, and 
while stocks in consuming countries had every- 
where been reduced to the lowest possible level, 
yet both estates and small-holders had resumed 
full production as quickty as possible during the 
summer, and huge quantities had been accumu- 
lated for shipment from November i onwards ; 
the price was but a little over 8|i., and it 
seemed likely that the supplies released on 
November i would be more than adequate for 
all requirements; Restriction had apparently 
left the price but little better in relation to costs 
of production than it found it, and altogether 
the outlook for 1929 was most unsatisfactory. 
But beyond that, if the average shareholder 
projected his thoughts so far, the situation did 
not seem to him altogether devoid of hope, for 
though he realised that there had been a good 
deal of new planting in the N.E.L, world con- 
sumption might be expected to out-balance that 
and more, especially with American prospeiity 
apparently firmly in the saddle and quickening 
the pace daity. Eventual^ there would be 
room for everybody at prices of is. 6(i., and 
meantime all that was necessaiy was to show a 
little British bull-dog tenacity during a tem- 
porary crisis. It was on this further outlook, 
however, that the experts knew better, even 
though they may have kept their dismay more 
or less to themselves. Their realisation of the 
appment impasse with which the plantation 
industry was faced may not perhaps have been 
complete so early as November i, 1928, for the 
trutn about the Dutch native rubber situation 
met with a great deal of scornful disbelief and 
hardness of heart in London even at this 

No reference to tho present slump is hero intended ; that 
was not foreseen by any one in 1928. The reference is simply 
to the apparent imxMsso now about to be discussed. 


time, though the Dutch planters were com- 
pletely converted and correspondingly fear- 
ful. But many British as well as Dutch 
leaders of the industry appreciated the 
essentials of the situation sufficient!}/- well 
in November 1928 to make excusable any slight 
anachronism in the following summary of the 
position, as it appeared in the winter of 1928-29. 
Though subsequent developments were to alter 
radically the outlook as it then appeared, the 
changes thus brought about cannot be fully and 
properly appreciated without an understand- 
ing of what was changed. Stress must be laid 
upon the point that this summary refers to 
1928, and is not a summary of the position as 
appears to-day in 1931. 

Full production was resumed after April 
1928 more or less as fast as the necessary labour 
force could be procured ; it does not appear 
that the members of the R.G.A. paid much 
heed to the official exhortations of their leaders 
on the undesirability of accumulating large 
stocks against November i. Many estate 
managers in Malaya were surprised at the un- 
expectedly large yields of their trees, but this 
was almost universally attributed to '"flush- 
production '' following the enforced resting 
which restriction had entailed. On the as- 
sumption that these high yields would be 
temporary only, average costs were believed to 
be about gd. Mr. Ormsby Gore, in the report ^ 
of his official visit to Malaya, Ceylon, and Java 
during 1928, gathered from discussions in 
Malaya that a few large estates could produce 
at 6d. per lb., but the majority's costs w'ere 
between yd. and 9^^". at Too per cent, output; 
he is here referring to f.o.b. costs only. An 
average of gd. for '' all-in costs ” may perhaps 
be on the low side, and is certainly not above 
the beliefs current in 1928 as to what long- 
period normal costs would prove to be when the 
flush production was over. In comparison with 
European estates, the Asiatic estates could cer- 
tainly produce much more cheaply, and though 
the life of their trees might be shorter, that was 
a factor in the comparatively remote future. 
As regards the much more important small- 
holdings production, the natives were obtaining 
yields per acre far above those on most Euro- 
pean estates ; partly this too was flush produc- 
tion, but nearly all European planters were con- 
vinced, even in 1928, that the small-holder was 
over-tapping, and that ultimately he would run 
short of bark, though owing to the restriction 
period he was starting with a good supply, and 

* Gmch Z2ZB. 


therefore a very heavy output must be expected 
to continue for some time. 

Clearly the European estates were con- 
fronted with a serious competition within 
Malaya, but this was relatively unimportant 
compared to their position vis-a-vis the Dutch 
estates in Java. Mr. Ormsby Gore put the 
average costs of these latter on an f.o.b. basis 
as between ^d, and ^d. Subsequent infor- 
mation suggests that these figures were perhaps 
on the low side, and that the average all-in 
cost '' was not below but even so the 
difference as compared to the current estimates 
of average costs in Malaya remains formidable. 
In 1922 average costs in Java were probably 
higher than in Malaya ; by 1928 the position 
had been reversed/^ while the total output 
of these Dutch estates had been nearly 
doubled. In the main, the reduction of costs in 
Java had resulted from increased yields per 
acre which had been brought about by more 
scientific methods of cultivation and tapping, 
while the more recently planted areas had 
benefited by the use of better planting material. 
The only difficulty from the point of view of the 
Dutch estates versus Malaya, w^as that they 
were enjoying no temporary flush production, 
since their trees had received no enforced rest- 
ing during the preceding years. 

The competition of the Dutch estates with 
the British estates in Malaya, still less the com- 
petition between the latter and the small- 
holders in Malaya, was however of quite minor 
importance compared to the apparent menace 
of the potential Dutch native production within 
the next few years. In 1922 the output of 
Dutch native rubber was not more than 20,000 
tons dry-weight ; in 1928 it was 89,000 tons, 
and it had been up to 100,000 tons in 1927, 
though in that year a substantial amount must 
be deducted on account of rubber smuggled 
from the restriction area to Dutch territory, and 
then exported back to Singapore.f This 
80,000-90,000 tons had come almost entirely 
from pre-restriction plantings, and from that 
source there was little likelihood of any further 
substantial increase. The menace lay in the 
enormous acreage planted during the restriction 
period. The Dutch experts considered that by 
1935 the potential output would be not less than 
twice, and not more than thrice, the output of 
1928, or say between 200,000 and 300,000 tons. 
Dr. Whitford, who had been sent out by the 

* A <ioinpari«c)ii of average costs in two countries is even 
luoro difitk'iili tlion the caleiiiatiou of average costs in each 
country separately, and too much attention should not be paid 
to the iiguros gi\'on, though the general proposition is valid 
enough on the tissumption that normal costs in Malaya 'were 
about l)d. 

t I‘robabIy there was some rubber so smuggled in 1928. also, 
but it would not be very much in that year. 


Rubber Association of America in the autumn 
of 1928, was shortly to report an estimate of 
350,000 tons. ^ There could be no certainty as 
to the exact figure, but there was little doubt - 
that the potential production of Dutch native 
rubber was so large as almost to take care by 
itself of any probable increase in the world's 
demand for many years, while in the next two 
or three years the potential production would 
add considerably to the excess supplies which 
were in sight from other sources. Much, 
however, depended on whether this potential 
production would be realised. This again was 
a problem incapable of exact solution, but the 
conclusions of the Dutch Investigation Com- 
mittee, shortly to be confirmed in general by 
Dr. Whitford, was that a London price of is., or 
a little over, would be sufficient to draw out the 
greater part of the potential supply. Here lay 
the crux of the problem from the point of view 
of Malaya, and also, with modiiications, 
of Ceylon. If average estate costs were 
in the region of gd. to lod., the price would 
have to rise above is. before any reasonable 
profits could be reaped, and it would have to 
rise considerably higher still before new plant- 
ing on any large scale would be undertaken. 
The plantation industry was in a cleft stick ; 
with prices below is. the potential output of 
Dutch native rubber could be kept shut in, but 
estates would make quite inadequate profits ; 
with prices above is., estates would be in a 
profitable position, but the resulting output of 
Dutch native rubber would probably make it 
impossible to maintain prices at that level, for 
the experts were agreed that though tapping 
would not begin on the requisite scale so long 
as prices remained under is., yet, once started, 
it would probably continue for a long time even 
if the price dropped back again to a much lower 
level. In any case, there seemed no hope of 
maintaining the price at a level which would 
stimulate new planting by European estates, 
and even if such a price was realised, it 
would probabh" result in a greater stimulus to 
Dutch native planting than to planting by 
estates. The Dutch estates were essentially in 
the same position, though their supposedly 
lower costs meant that the cleft was a little 
wider in their case. The real issue was not 
between British and Dutch estates, but between 
the European plantation industry as a system 
or instrument of production and the native. 
Whatever the minor errors in his summary, 
Mr. Ormsby Gore was quite correct in his 
realisation of the central fact tliat in 1928 it 
seemed that rubl,)cr producti<jn might '' quite 
conceivably follow the example of the coconut 
industry,- and become a predominantly native 
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crop/' and that the only justification for the 
plantation system is '' the application of 
greater intelligence and skill than the native 
can reasonably be expected to acquire " ; hence 
the great stress which he laid on the import- 
ance of research work, etc., by the plantation 
industry. 

The outlook from the point of view of the 
Malayan estates was indeed as bad or worse in 
the long run as in the short. While emphasis 
has been laid on the factor of Dutch native 
rubber, the situation was greatly complicated 
by the native production within Malaya itself, 
with its similar absence of overhead costs, and of 
elaborate labour code, and with almost no limit 
to the economies which the native owners might 
make in their standard of living. For, unlike 
the Dutch native, the Malay small-holder has 
few other sources to which he can turn for a 
cash income, and therefore he would continue 
production at prices which would have ceased 
to attract the Dutch emigrant labour required to 
supplement the labour of the resident owners if 
full potential production were to be achieved. 
The only chance for estates seemed to be to 
discover and adopt a greatly improved technique 
of production, and so regain some part of the 
lead which they had once enjoyed. 

Such was the outlook at the end of 1928. 
During the year 1929, however, restriction was 
to present the plantation industry with a quite 
unexpected aftermath of such a nature as 
materially to alter this outlook in various ways. 
The dictionary defines the word aftermath " 
as a second crop of grass in a season," and this 
very aptly describes what happened. The 
harvest of restriction, such as it was, had been 
reaped, but there was to be an aftermath, and 
one of far greater importance than the harvest 
itself. The export figures for November and 
December 1928, and to a lesser extent for 
January 1929, were of course swollen by the 
stocks which had been accumulated in prepara- 
tion for the removal of restriction on Novem- 
ber I, but as the subsequent months passed by, 
there was no such decline as had been anti- 
cipated, and if allowance be made for the effects 
of wintering, the shipments of Malayan pro- 
duced rubber settled down at a level of about 

38.000 tons a month. This was enormously 
more than had been anticipated. The highest 
standard production of the restriction period, 
that for the restriction year 1926-27, had been 

335.000 tons, and the general estimate for 
Malayan production in 1929 was in the neigh- 
bourhood of 350,000 tons, i.e, an average rate 
of under 30,000 tons a month. Throughout the 


summer of 1929, the explanation commonly 
given in London was in terms of flush pro- 
duction " after the enforced resting during the 
restriction period. But past experience pointed 
to the conclusion that such flush production 
never lasted more than three or four months,'*^ 
and by the autumn of 1929, nearly all estates 
had been on full normal production for at least 
a year. The production 7 of Malaya eventually 
totalled no less than 440,000 tons. Of this 
total, estates over 100 acres produced approxi- 
mately 240,000 tons as against a standard pro- 
duction of 200,000 tons in 1926-27. This was 
a considerable increase, but it was nothing to 
the increase in the small-holdings production, 
which totalled 200,000 tons in 1929 as com- 
pared with a standard production of 125,000 
tons in 1926-27, the year of highest assessment. 
Other countries, with the partial exception of 
Ceylon, showed no appreciable increase above 
expectations, but if they had, the discomfiture 
of the statistical prophets could hardly have 
been much greater. 

By the end of 1929 the real significance and 
the true nature of this great increase in the out- 
put of Malaya were alike beginning to be under- 
stood. All explanations in terms of flush 
production had worn extremely thin as month 
after month the shipments showed little or no 
reduction. Gradually came the conviction that 
there had come about a more or less genuine and 
permanent increase in norma.! yields per acre. 
So far as estates were concerned, this increased 
yield was a more or less direct aftermath of 
restriction. During that period, and especially 
during the last three years, most estates at one 
time or another had a reserve of labour in order 
to be able promptly to meet any increase in the 
percentage exportable. This labour was em- 
ployed in cultivation,^ e,g. bunding, construc- 
tion of silt pits, aeration drains, etc., the im- 
portance of which had everywhere begun to be 
realised. The enforced resting gave the trees 
an opportunity to benefit fully from these 
improved methods of cultivation, and the com- 
bined result was not mere recuperation, but in 
a sense the making of new trees. At the same 
time much experimentation in tapping methods, 
and in the organisation of tapping, was being 
carried out, and had been brought to fruition 
by 1928. Thus the introduction of periodic 
tapping, e.g, on A B C or A B C D systems, the 
reduction in the task of the individual tapper, 
and the consequent performance of the actual 

Many authoritoiS wotild say six or eight months, but the 
shorter period coincides with the views commonly expressed by 
plantation managers in Malaya. 

t The net exports were higher but included some stocks 
carried over from 1928. 

X On the negati\'e side, so to speak, the abandonment of 
clean weeding was a great step forward. 


* As Mr. Bluett, the British Commercial SecTetary at 
Batavia, had realised four years previously. 
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tapping earlier in the morning, were three most . 
beiieficiar changes among many, and these new 
practices further assisted not merely towards 
flush production, but the maintenance of the 
new life and vitality which the resting and the 
improved cultivation during restriction had 
conferred upon the trees. Thus, while it would 
be idle to deny that specially favourable 
climatic conditions during the year, or other 
undiagnosed temporary causes, may have com 
tributed to some small extent towards this 
great increase of yield, in the main it unques- 
tionably is of a permanent nature, due to the 
above-mentioned causes. 

As regards the even greater increase in 
small-holdings, the tale is rather different. In 
the first place, there is no doubt that on the 
standard of what would have been produced if 
there had been no restriction, the small-holders 
were very much under-assessed, at any rate 
during the later years of restriction, and a con- 
siderable allowance must be made on this score 
before any genuine increase in yields can be 
conceded." But the increase is too great to be 
explained entirely in this way, and therefore 
it is reasonable to suppose that the more wide- 
spread copying and adoption of European 
practices, especially the greater care bestowed 
on the actual operation of tapping, and even 
some attempts at drainage, etc., may have 
made for some permanent increase in yielding 
capacity. There remains the question as to 
how far the result involved over-tapping, that 
is a too rapid consumption of bark to allow 
sufficient time for renewal. A good deal has 
already been said on this general subject. In 
1929 a certain proportion of the small-holders 
were without much doubt over-tapping, but it 
is doubtful whether this proportion, and the 
degree of over-tapping, were sufficient to make 
any material contribution to the total output. 
It must be reiterated once more that bark 
renewal is undoubtedly more rapid on small- 
holdings than on the average estate, that the 
native will tap bark which is too thin to be 
tapped according to estate standards, and that 
under the physical conditions of small-holdings 
the rubber tree will stand a great deal of rough 
treatment for a period of years rather than 
months, even though its ultimate life may 
eventually prove to be shorter than the life of 
trees on European estates. In the early spring 
of 1930, the general opinion of European planters 
was that there would be a big fall in the output 
from small-holdings before the end of that year, 
but Government officials and other persons 
who have studied the native industry with care 
and with an open mind, were doubtful as to the 
validity of this conclusion, and some were , ex- 


pressing the view that the native would con- 
tinue to make his trees yield at the current high 
rate for a much longer period.* The decline "in 
prices during 1930 has, however, very con- 
siderably changed the position ; whereas the 
output of native holdings has been maintained 
during 1930, there seems little doubt that the 
native has been tapping more heavily than in 
1929, and on the assumption that even by 
native standards this heavy tapping, amounts 
to really serious over-tappi,ng, there may be a 
considerable decline within the next few 
months. The validitj^ of that assumption, 
however, remains to be proved ; the native may 
be killing his trees, but while they are alive, he 
may succeed in obtaining nearly the recent rate 
of yield, and it may take five or ten years to kill 
them, even temporarily ! 

To return to the estates, the causes of the 
aftermath of restriction have been explained, 
but it remains to consider its significance. The 
result on costs of production has been little 
short of revolutionary. The mere increase in 
the total output meant that over-head costs 
per lb. of rubber produced were very con- 
siderably reduced. But this increased output 
was obtained not by tapping all the trees on the 
estate more or less regularly and continuously, 
but only a proportion, for on an A B C system, 
for example, one-third of the estate is always 
resting. This means a still higher yield per acre 
actually being tapped, and therefore a large 
reduction in the direct costs of tapping, though 
not so large as it would have been if the in- 
dividual tapper’s task had not been greatly 
reduced, as has in general been the case. The 
combined result of all the altered conditions is 
that average normal all-in costs ” to-day {i,e, 
allowing for proper expenditure on cultivation, 
upkeep, etc.) are probably under 6 d. per lb. 
The data for any mathematical calculation of 
such an average are almost completely lacking 
though inferences can be drawn, with suitable 
modifications/from the cost statistics of which 
many companies have now resumed publi- 
cation. It may well be that the average is 
really nearer 5^., for there are many estates, 
most of them far above the average size, wliose 
normal costs are probabh- under At the 
other end of the scale there are a few estates 
whose normal costs are yd. or o\'er, but these 
are old estates whose soil or trees liave been 
irretrievably ruined by the malpractices of the 
early days, or whose site was badly chosen in 

* Soe, for example, the I'omnient.s of OIr. {'hmiejn ( ou the 
oijtieMil 8tati«fcjes. 

f The great iHihcDlly bi imlnuitiim ntjnual rests Is te deter- 
uuno the oxteiit to whieh actual coHts at the prese.ut time 
repreaonfe ©eonomioB whicli t-imi be temporary, e.g, reduced 
■ wage bills and temporary econo iides ii). upkeep, etc. 


tlie first place. As a general working proposi- 
tion, it may be concluded that the full normal 
costs of at least 85-90 per cent, of the output of 
Malayan estates would now be covered at a 
price of 6 d. 

The aftermath of restriction, therefore, 
brought down Malayan estate costs to the same 
sort of level as the costs of the Dutch estates 
in Java.'^ The supposedly great difference 
in 1928 was really fictitious. All that had 
happened was that in Java the effects of the 
advance in productive technique had been 
realised steadity and visibly, whereas in Malaya 
restriction had concealed this advance, and 
dammed up the effects, so that they burst 
through in visible and accumulated form as 
soon as restriction was removed. But a still 
more important result was the entirely altered 
appearance of the European estate versus the 
Dutch native as a system of rubber production. 
A reasonable capitalisation of existing estates 
would be in the region of £60 per acre, and 
the average yield may be tak^en at 400 lbs. per 
acre. On this basis and with “ all-in '' costs 
at 6 d,, a price of would be necessary to 
give a return of 15 per cent, on the capital, 
and if this is considered unnecessarily high, 
a price of g-p. to loi. would suffice for a 
return of 10 per cent. But it must be remem- 
bered that many estates have unplanted reserve 
areas, and these extensions can be planted up 
at a much smaller capital cost, say from £20-40 
per acre. Further, such extensions can to-day 
be planted with material yielding at least twice 
the 400 lbs. per acre which is the basis of the 
above calculation, and with these larger yields 
the costs of production would be lower. Hence 
a price level of <)d. to xod, would be a more than 
ample stimulus to the planting of extensions, 
and would give a satisfactory profit to even the 
marginal producers. But the total unplanted 
reserve lands will not for long enable production 
to expand sufficiently to meet the probable in- 
crease in consumption ;t new estates will have 
to be established in the more undeveloped 
territories. This is much more costly than 
the planting-lip of extensions ; it would 
probably cost £70-80 per acre, or, with interest 
during the development period, perhaps as 
much as £100 per acre. Nevertheless, planted 
with material yielding 800 lbs, per acre, the 

* The costs of estates in Sumatra are higher, mainly on 
account^ of high labour costs, but the nature of the technical 
j>rogress was essentially the same as in Java. 

t Dr. G. Rac, in the discussion on his pa, per published in the 
bulletin of the R.G.A., February, 1931, estimated the uhplanted 
area of estates in Malaya to be about 25 per cejit. of the present 
planted area; in Ceylon to be rather less than this proportion ; 
aiid in the X.E.I. to exceed the present planted area by a con- 
siderable margin. He adds, however, that ‘*somo of the 
unplantod area of estates is not suitable for rubber planting,*’ 


all-in costs would not exceed 5^, at the outside, 
while to pay 15 per cent, on the capital would 
require another 4|i. Thus a price level of 
(jd. to Tod. should afford an ample stimulus even 
to the extensive planting of completely new 
estates. These calculations certainly do not 
err on the low side ; an average price level of 
()d, to lod. wdll be quite satisfactory from the 
producers’ point of view. 

From the point of view? of the estate in- 
dustry?, therefore, there is now? no need for 
prices to rise as high as is., and in 1928, and 
even in 1929, the general opinion of the experts 
was that there would be only a comparatively 
small increase in the Dutch native production 
so long as the price remained below that figure. 
To-day, at we hope the lowest point of a world 
slump, conditions in the N.E.L, as everywhere 
else, have changed considerably; wages in Java 
are said to have been reduced, opportunities for 
normal employment have become less, and, on 
the other side of the problem, rice is cheap, and 
the native owners are willing to give tappers 
on the bagi-dua system tw?o-thirds and more 
instead of the customary half share. If one 
could conceive of these conditions remaining 
as they are, and the price of rubber rising to 
10^., it seems quite possible that the Dutch 
native output would increase substantially. But 
this is a remote possibility, and there is little to 
suggest that when the world depression passes, 
the native emigrant wage-earner will find 
rubber-tapping a sufficiently attractive pro- 
position so long as the London price remains 
below IS. The menace of the vast native 
rubber areas of Sumatra, Borneo, etc., is a 
menace to the existence of the European in- 
dustry no longer ; it remains a most important 
factor, especially in respect of the future exten- 
sion of the plantation industry — a matter which 
will shortly be considered-— but there is now no 
prospect that '' rubber will go native.” On the 
contrary, the year 1929 completely reversed the 
situation, and, so to speak, put the estate sys- 
tem at least ten years ahead of the native, and 
with every prospect of an eventually complete 
supremacy. The aftermath of restriction was 
of no mean order. 

Consideration has been given first of all to 
the long period aspects of the aftermath of 
restriction because of their fundamental im- 
portance, but the immediate results of such a 
great increase in the supply of rubber must now^ 
claim attention. This, however, involves a 
consideration of the demand side as well, for the 
surprises of 1929 were not confined to 
Malaya. Mention has already been made in 
another connection of the enormous and totally 
unexpected increase in the world’s demand, 


which began in the autumn of 1928 and con- 
tinued until the autumn of 1929. In 1928 the 
world absorption of crude rubber had totalled 
680,000 tons, an advance of 80,000 tons on 
1927, for most of which increase the U.S.A. was 
responsible. Estimates for 1929 were in the 
neighbourhood of 700,000 tons ; actually the 
figure proved to be no less than 807,000 tons, 
and of the actual increase the U.S.A. was 
responsible for only 30,000 tons. The con- 
tinued increase of the U.S. demand was some- 
what unexpected, but the real surprise was the 
increased absorption by Europe. In part the 
increase in Europe and the rest of the world 
probably represented some rebuilding of manu- 
facturers' stocks, which had been allowed to fall 
to a minimum in anticipation of huge supplies, 
and. consequently very cheap prices, after 
November i, 1928, when the accumulated 
stocks in the East would become exportable. 
But by September 1928 the market had more 
or less fully discounted this possibility, and with 
the daily strengthening of demand, the price 
fell but little further even under the flood of 
exports in November and December. The 
accumulated stocks were easily disposed of, and 
by January 1929 a definite rise in price was 
beginning, which culminated in an average of 
just over is. for the month of March. Un- 
doubtedly the general expectation that the 
shipments from Malaya would fall off as the 
supposed '' flush-production " came to an end, 
had a good deal to do with this rapid rise, and 
when the March shipments showed no reduc- 
tion, there was a relapse to an average of io|i. 
for April. With the seasonal decline in ship- 
ments during May and June owing to the effects 
of wintering, prices began to harden again, but 
with rapidly increasing shipments during July, 
August, and September, the downward move- 
ment was renewed. It was not, however, until 
October that the price averaged below lOcl, and 
then the Wall Street crash carried it down to 
rather under 8 d. Until the late autumn, there- 
fore, the effects of the huge increase in Malayan 
production were more or less countered by the 
huge increase in world consumption, and 
though this fell short of world production by 
some 40,000 tons, that amount could com- 
fortably be added to stocks, which had sunk to 
a relatively low level at the end of 1928. But 
so long as it was believed that the effects of the 
Wall Street crash would be confined to a com- 
paratively brief "'recession" of American in- 
dustrial activity, especially where the auto- 
mobile was concerned, ■ producers could con- 
gratulate themselves on a comparatively easy 
escape from the embaiTassments which this 
unexpected increase of productivity might have 


created in the absence of such satisfactorv 
developments on the demand side. 

Early in the New Year, however, came the 
realisation that a genuine world- wide depression 
was daily gathering momentum, and producers 
recognised that their position was becoming 
serious, for any large excess of production could 
not now be comfortably added to stocks as had 
been possible in 1929. There was soon much 
talk of artificial measures of one kind or another. 
This eventually materialised into a scheme for a 
stoppage of tapping during the month of May 
by all British and Dutch estates,, pending 
some more permanent arrangement for restrict- 
ing output. The response from estates, was 
extremely good, but the Mak^aan small-liolders 
and the Dutch natives of course continued pro- 
duction as usual. Even before this curtailment 
could have affected actual supplies, there was a 
sharp break in the price. By mid- June the 
realisation that the tapping holiday a 
totally inadequate remedy, in face of the con- 
tinued decline in the U.S. absorption and tlie 
general intensification of the world depression, 
carried the price to a 6i. level. 

The May tapping holiday had, however, 
demonstrated the possibility of Dutch co-opera- 
tion in restrictionist measures ; what had been 
deemed an impossibility had materialised, and 
in some quarters definite hopes were entertained 
that adequate measures might 5ret be brought 
into operation. The tapping holiday had been 
arranged by a more or less unofficial body, 
known as the Anglo-Dutch Liaison Committee, 
and negotiations were continued until on June 
24 a public statement as to its findings was 
issued by the R.G.A. The main points were as 
follows: 

1. No voluntary restriction scheme can be 
effective. 

2. Without restriction, the industry is 
endangered. 

3. The avoidance of distress requires Govern- 
ment intervention. 

4. Regulatioji must include native produc- 
tion, must be based on ()ii, per lb. as a 
pivotal price, and must be ilexilfie. 

5. Details must be agreed on in consulta- 
tion with representati\a?s of the industry, 

6. Governments should /on iem. discourage 
extensions to the planted area. 

7. No particular scheme has yet l>eeii 
considered. 

The R.G.A. implied its ap[)rovaI of restric- 
tion in principle, but eveiTthing depa-nded on 

* C*oyioai <‘O.D'perutoa, thouj.rh tuily 

ppmuro had bwii tu bear, i’or Uu'* iHuntli ut May is. a 

heavy ernp inoath in Oeyion, whi'reuH Uir revi'r.-.*' i.-. snio of 
Malaya and Java owing to wintering. 
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the attitude of the Dutch producers. The 
crucial meeting was held early in July, and while 
a motion in favour of requesting Government 
intervention was carried, the results of the 
voting later showed producers of 25,995 tons 
against, and of only 38,905 tons in favour. 
Although the minority included 11,800 tons 
in American ownership, the existence of a 
relatively substantial Dutch opposition was 
definitely revealed. The market gave up all 
hopes of any positive result, and by mid- July 
the price had reach During August the 

decline in price was much slower, but at the 
beginning of September there was a further 
break from a little under 5^. to and again 
at the end of the month to The first of 

these breaks was occasioned by official state- 
ments following conversations between the 
Governor-General of the N.E.I. and the High 
Commissioner of the Malay States, to the effect 
that neither Government would interfere, and 
that economic factors must be allowed to run 
their course. The second break appears to 
have been due to the further troubles of Wall 
Street at the end of September, but funda- 
mentally the whole course of prices during 1930 
must be viewed in terms of the inability and/or 
unwillingness of merchants and speculators to 
carry additional stocks, their unwillingness 
varying of course with the current odds on any 
successful restriction movement. To com- 
plete this sketch of price movements up to the 
end of 1930, it is only necessary to say that 
towards the end of October a sharp recovery 
to a little under 4|i. occurred, due initially to 
heavy buying by French consumers in antici- 
pation of the imposition of an import duty. 
Contrary to most expectations, this level was 
more or less maintained for some time after the 
burst of French buying had died away ; this 
was probably due to the inadequate deliveries 
to manufacturers outside the U.S.A. during the 
months of July and August. But with the 
New Year came fresh weakness. 

For the purposes of the present study, it has 
not been thought necessary to deal with the 
history of the last two years in any great detail, 
except in reference to the fundamental changes 
which have appeared in the general situation 
on the supply side. Before this study is closed 
with a few observations as to the future out- 
look, some comment seems desirable on the 
issue of restriction in 1930. For practical pur- 
poses, restriction appears now a dead horse so 
far as the rubber industry is concerned, and 
most people to-day consider that horse not 
only dead but buried in a very deep grave. 
This may be true, but it is conceivable that the 
grave may not really be so deep, and minor 


miracles still occur even in the twentieth 
century.* (See footnote.) In any case, to 
the student of artificial control the issue 
of restriction in 1930 suggests certain 
points of very considerable theoretical in- 
terest. As in 1921, the rubber producing 
industry was faced with a temporary but acute 
decline in demand as the result of a world-wide 
trade depression. As in 1921, it cannot be said 
that there is to-day any serious excess of pro- 
ducing capacity, in comparison with what the 
demand w^ould have been if there had been no 
world depression ; this is on the assumption 
that the Dutch native rubber potential pro- 
duction can to-day be disregarded, on the 
ground that at prices under is. the 1929 rate of 
output will not be greatly exceeded at least for 
two or three years. The fundamental trouble 
in 1930 was a temporary decline in demand, 
capacity being more or less normal, and as I 
have argued elsewhere,! there is no theoretical 
economic objection to artificial control under 
such conditions. Now in actual fact, restric- 
tion by producers in British territory alone, was 
out of the question in 1930 — ^here lies a differ- 
ence as compared with 1922 — and even with 
the co-operation of all estates in the N.E.L, it 
would still have been a somewhat dangerous 
proceeding,! because of the existing and 
potential Dutch native production, any control 
of which is still virtually impossible, both on 
physical and political grounds. Suppose, how- 
ever, that restriction could have been applied 
to the whole of the production of the Middle 
East ; restriction versus laissez-faire in 1930 
then becomes a most interesting theoretical 
problem. 

* Such a miracle is being attempted far sooner than the 
author dreamed ! Only a few days after the manuscript of this 
memorandum was sent to the printer, Sir George Maxwell’s 
proposals appeared, and the Aiiglo -Dutch Liaison Committee 
has now held another meeting. Whether these renewed 
negotiations will lead to any result, remains to be seen. The 
attitude of the low-cost Dutch producers may have altered as 
the rasuit of a fourpenny price level, no signs of a recovery in 
demand, and no prospects as yet of any material reduction in 
the Dutch native output. On the other hand, all these; 
developments were in sight last summer, though possibly a 
greater decline in the Dutch native output was then anticipated. 
The present negotiations may therefore only be a last desperate 
effort by those v'ho have always been in favour of restriction, 
and ■who have recently been re-heartened by the official approval 
of restriction in the eases of tin and sugar/ to hope that in its 
hnancial anxietie.s, the N.E.I. Government may now be more 
willing to risk the application of some restrictions on the output 
of native rubber. In ■what is, from the author’s point of vie-^i', 
an awkward predicament, I have decided to allow the text to 
stand as it was originally ■written, since no real change has yet 
occurred in the economic features of the situation, and therefore 
I see no I’eason as yet to modify the tentative conclusions 
reached below ; at the moment they seem to me to applv* 
prospectively as much as retrospectively. (Mareli 21st, 1931.) 

t Economic Journal, September 1930. 

i On the assumption of a pivotal price not lower than, say 
9d. As pointed out in Section V, tliough a prit^e level of Ls. is 
requffied under -what may be termefl normal conditions, 10</. 
might be an effective stimulant to the native under to-day’s 
economic conditions. 


Let us suppose that production had been 
restricted to 75 per cent. ^ of capacity until the 
price reached gd,, as the Anglo-Dutch Liaison 
Committee is said to have suggested. At such 
a price level the highest cost producers would 
just about cover their costs on such a restricted 
output, while the low cost producers would 
make quite fair profits. Provided that demand 
revived to normal within say two years, there 
seems little reason to find fault with such a 
scheme, at any rate from the point of view of the 
average and high cost producers. The low cost 
producers would, however, see certain advant- 
ages in laissez-faire y for above all things they 
desire to strengthen and increase their competi- 
tive supremacy over the native producer both 
in Malaya and the N.E.I. Under laissez-faire^ 
the price might be expected to remain very low 
for a considerable period, since on the one hand 
the sub-normal level of demand will last in all 
probability for a year or eighteen months at the 
least, and on the other hand the high cost con- 
cerns will not close down without a struggle 
carried to the bitter end. The results would 
not however be confined to this killing off of 
the highest cost estates. The small-holders in 
Malaya would probably have tapped their trees 
to death in an endeavour to maintain their 
incomes, and at the end of , say, two years, they 
would largely cease to be the important source 
of supply which they now constitute. f In the 
N.E.I. the native production would tend to 
fall, but with the huge new plantings of the 
restriction period coming into bearing the 
natives would be able to abandon exhausted 
trees for new trees, while the more remote 
areas in bearing are already resting owing to 
the disappearance of their local market, J and 
there could be no killing '' of the native in- 
dustry such as can and may take place in 
Malaya. Nevertheless the Dutch native’s faith 
in rubber as a source of income would be 
greatly shaken. When the demand began to 
revive/ there would thus have been a fairly 
drastic pruning of estate capacity and also of 
Malayan native capacity, and in due course the 
demand would almost certainly exceed the 
supply, and prices would rise to a level which 
would afford high profits to the surviving low 
cost estates, and would make new planting, 
especially with still more improved material than 
isavailable to-day, amost attractive proposition. 
The price might, indeed, rise for a time to a 
level which would attract the Dutch natives to 

To bo eft'ecfcive within a reasonable period, a more drastic 
rostrietion Ti\'ould probably have been required. This conserva- 
tive figure will, liowcver, suffice for the present argument. 

t At any rate for a time, but a prolonged rest might restore 
the po8iti(.ui. 

t Soo Official Dutch Keport on Kative Bubber, 1930 
{R.G.A, Bulletin, December 1930). 


realise their potential output, though this might 
possibly be less than it is now if only because of 
the excessive tapping during the period of low 
prices. Even this, how^'ever, would result in 
little permanent damage .to the km cost estates 
and the new plantations, for as the latter came 
into bearing, the price would fall and the native 
would be gradually forced out of production, the 
assumption being that he could not permanently 
compete with rubber at say 6^^.,whichlevel would 
be reasonably profitable to the estates. Thus in 
the long run laissez-faire would appear to have 
certain advantages for the low cost producer 
over restriction. For under restriction there 
would be no pruning of capacity, and no serious 
blow would be struck at the natwe industry, 
which would remain a dominant factor in the 
situation for perhaps another generaton. 

The opposition of the low cost Dutch estates 
to restriction has been more or less openly 
declared on these grounds, and it may be sur- 
mised that certain British interests take much 
the same line. From the consumers' point of 
view, restriction has little to commend it. It 
is true that the pruning of capacity which will 
take place under laissez-faire, if the revival of 
demand tarries, may result in a somewhat 
serious shortage of supplies when demand 
resumes its normal volume and upward trend. 
But prices cannot remain really high for more 
than a few months, because at is, or over the 
potential Dutch native supply will begin to 
become available, and this constitutes a very 
big protection from the consumers’ point of view. 
Such a rise in price would, moreover, greatly 
stimulate new planting by estates, and in 
due course the normal price would fall lower 
than ever. Under restriction, the consumer 
would lose his present advantage of very cheap 
rubber, .such as it is worth, and what is much 
more important from his point of view, new 
planting by estates, and therefore the ultimate 
lowering of marginal costs, would be postponed. 
On balance it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the consumer will gain more under laissez-faire 
by the earlier resumption of new planting than 
he would lose by the relatively high prices 
which may temporarily occur if the mortality 
amongst the high cosf producers is on a hirge 
scale, and therefore that he would gain more 
unto than under restriction because 
restriction necessarih” inx'olvcs a delay kg new 
planting. Hence, while tliere is no funda- 
mental theoretical or general olqection. to re- 
striction as a remedy for a lein])orar\' dec'line ul 
demand, capacity being normal, there are 
special factors in the rubber situaiion ui it 130 
which suggest that on 1>a!ance reslrictitai would 

Soo .tlio Finmicial Tinu^Sy August 18, 1930, 
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not be in the interests of the consumer, nor in 
the ultimate interests of the producer. 

This discussion has to some extent tres- 
passed on our consideration of the future out- 
look for the industry, for laissez-faire is the 
actual order of the day."^ It will therefore be 
convenient to start by considering the probable 
validity of the forecasts or hopes, which have 
been attributed to the low cost producers in 
explanation of their attitude last summer. In 
the main their anticipations appear correct. 
The truly formidable nature of the world depres- 
sion, and in particular the state of affairs in the 
U.S., are now even more apparent than six 
months ago, and any significant revival of 
demand until well on in 1931 seems most im- 
probable. It is also becoming more certain 
that even another six months of present prices 
will see a substantial curtailment of estate out- 
put, and at least an appreciable pruning of 
actual capacity in Malaya if nowhere else. It 
is also clear that the output of Dutch native 
rubber is being slightly reduced, while in all prob- 
ability the Malayan small-holders are seriously 
over-tapping, and though their output may be 
maintained for many months yet, this will only 
be achieved at the expense of the future. Given 
a fairly drastic pruning of existing productive 
capacity, it also seems clear that when the 
world depression passes, there will be some- 
thing at least approaching a shortage, for world 
depressions do pass, and rubber is certainly a 
commodity for which the demand is expanding 
and will continue to expand. Those producers 
who sui*vive will without much doubt reap 
fortunes in a few years' time, for it will be neces- 
sary to draw substantially on the Dutch native 
potential supplies, and that means a wide 
margin of profit for all estates whose costs are 
in the region of 4^. to Sd. The really vital 
question is, what will happen then ? 

The ultimate interests of the consumer lie 
in the extension of the plantation system of 
production, and not with the native. This im- 
plies no prejudice against the native, or favour 
towards the interests of European shareholders. 
It is simply that the plantation industry offers 
a better chance of cheap rubber in the future, 
and that alone is in the long run the criterion by 
which the two systems must be judged. The 
plantation system has already shown that it can 
produce rubber profitably at a price of not more 
than gd., and in select cases much less ; more- 
over, there seems no reason why the plantation 
system should not produce all the world requires 
at such a price. It is extremely doubtful, 
however, whether the native either in Malaya 
or the N.E.I., can continuously produce 

Or so it appeared when this was witten. 


rubber in the requisite quantity, still less 
of the requisite qualitjr, at such a price. But 
though there may be some element of doubt on 
this matter in the present, there can be little 
doubt about the future. Rubber production is 
as yet only on the threshold of a veritable 
revolution in technique. To-day it is possible 
to plant material which can be relied upon to 
give yields of at least 800 lbs. an acre and 
upwards. This figure is roughly double the 
average estate 37ie.ld to-day, but it almost cer- 
tainly errs greatly on the low side so far as the 
future is concerned. The selection and propa- 
gation of strains for bud-grafting, and even the 
art of seed selection, is still in its infancj-h and 
no one can foretell the potentialities of the 
planting material which may become available 
within even the next ten years. Similarly, 
further great strides will undoubtedly be made 
in the near future in respect of general culti- 
vation, particularly manuring. If the native 
cannot compete with his extensive methods of 
cultivation to-day, he will certainly not be able 
to do so in the future, and such scientific culti- 
vation is not for this generation of natives, 
either in Malaya or in the N.E.I., nor for the 
next. In the former territory, there is little 
more land available in the Malay reservations, 
and replanting as opposed to new planting will 
be necessary; apart from anything else this 
involves a cessation of the native's income for 
many years, and in general seems a most un- 
likely development. In the N.E.I., the native 
industry has a less gloomj^ future, for every 
year the native must clear more jungle for his 
rice crop, and in time he may learn to appreciate 
and utilise the discoveries of science. But the 
native mind does not readily grasp the techni- 
calities of scientific cultivation, and it will need 
much exhortation from the Chinese dealers and 
shopkeepers to educate his ideas, while even the 
mere physical operation of bud-grafting is no 
child's play. Moreover, the available supply 
of the best bud- wood will for many j^ears be 
inadequate to meet the demand of the planta- 
tion industr}:^ if any extensive new planting 
develops in the near future. Admitted^ in 
time the native may follow where the Euro- 
pean industr}/ is leading the waj^, but he is at the 
moment at least ten years behind, and dropping 
further backwards every day, while if the 
advance of technique continues more and more 
rapidly as is likely, he may eventual^ give up 
the chase altogether. 

But the future of the plantation industr\^ 
depends not only on the progress made in pro- 
ductive technique, but on the speed with which 
that improved technique is translated into effec- 
tive practice. Here lies the heart of the problem. 


Even supposing the anticipations of the low 
cost producers are realised, the price cannot for 
long remain much over is., or say at the most 
between is. to is. Will such a price- 
level induce the European investor to provide 
the money for new planting ? It will certainly 
enable the surviving estates to plant up their 
reserve land, and possibly to replant any estates 
purchased for a mere song during the slump. 
But replanting on a large scale is not very 
feasible in view of the necessary cessation of 
revenue. New planting will be necessary, and 
that really means opening up Pahang in Malaya, 
or some similar undeveloped territory in 
Sumatra or Borneo. In his present state of 
mind, the ordinary English investor is only 
beginning to realise the recent decline in costs 
of production ; he still thinks of is. gi. or is. 6i, 
as a barely profitable price level, and he has no 
comprehension of the possibilities of modern 
planting material. The first, and perhaps the 
most important, task before the leaders of the 
industry, especially in Great Britain, is to educate 
the investing public to the realisation of the 
present situation and the potentialities for the 
future, to drive home the fact that the normal 
long period price level has fallen for ever well 
below IS., to emphasise that the objective of the 
next ten years should be to produce profitably 
at ^d. to 8d., and that new planting propositions 
which are based on expectation of yields 
enormously greater than the present average, 
and prices in the neighbourhood of 6d. and less, 
are sound and legitimate propositions and not 
mere fantasies. Without such an education 
of the investing public, it may well be doubted 
whether an adequate supply of capital will 
be forthcoming, except at prices which will 
strengthen the hold of the Dutch native in- 
dustr }7 to the ultimate detriment of the con- 
sumer and the European producer alike. 

But even if new capital is thus made avail- 
able in sufficient quantities, there is also a 
physical difficulty confronting the plantation 
industry, especially the British section, namely 
the possibility, in fact the pi'obability, that the 
supply of first-class proved planting material 
will be insufficient, and therefore inordinately 
expensive. As has been said, the Dutch have 
the advantage of a long start here,’^ and with 
such a subject as the rubber tree, research work 
cannot be expected to bear much fruit for a 
period of ten or fifteen years. The Rubber 
Research Institute of Malaya was not estab- 

* ISVuch misinformed criticism has been levelled at the 
Maliiyan planter, and it may bo doubted whether Malaya is a 
whit biduiid the Dutch estates in their present toclmicjae. 
Malaya is, however, behind as regards tho future, because it is 
a]>proxxmately ten years behind the Dutch in the matter of 
budded rubber. 


lished until July 1925,. and until 1929 it lacked 
any experimental plantation of its own. Pro- 
posals for its establishment were made in 1921, 
and as ap'esult the Department of Agriculture 
was forbidden to undertake, research connected 
with rubber, and such work as was in hand was 
summarily stopped. At the same time the 
slump began, and the industry was wholly 
occupied with restriction proposals. As a 
result of restriction and Government red tape 
combined, practically five whole years were 
wasted in discussion, a crime for which the 
Malayan Government must share responsibility 
even if the industry must carry most of the 
blame, and for which both will pay a heavy 
penalty. The record of Ceylon in the matter of 
research is better, but still leaves much to be 
desired, and the work has necessarily been 011 a 
small scale. There has, however, be<m. a limited 
amount of experimental work by individual 
private interests, and within a year or two a 
small supply of Malayan produced bud-wood of 
some quality will be available. Unless the 
gods are kind, however, the supply of planting 
niaterial will not be what it ought to be, either 
in quality or quantity, and, in any case, the 
Dutch will be in a better position than Malaya.* 
In connection with this competitive aspect, 
Malaya must further reckon on the possibility 
that Sumatra despite higher labour costs, anS 
even perhaps Dutch Borneo, will offer greater 
attractions to the planters of the future than 
Malaya. This is a very complicated and many- 
sided issue, and it is not proposed to make any 
attempt to consider it in detail But stress 
must be laid upon the possibility that the 
expansion of the future need not niecessarily 
take place in Malaya, and it behoves the British 
Government to keep this possibility in mind. 
Equally a bare mention only will be made of 
the question of depreciation in the output of 
existing estates, as raised for example by Lt.- 
Colonel Kunhardt in “ The Future of Rtibber.'' 
We may agree with Colonel Kunhardt that 
there will be a shortage of rubber within a few 
years, but of a rather different kind and for 
somewhat different reasons. If his ideas of 
depreciation are correct, the shortage may l)e 
somewffiat intensified, but it must be reineiu- 
bered that we have postulated the destruction 
of an appreciable proportion of the existing 
capacity, and there seems little likelihood that 
the surviving average and low cost capacity 
will be greatly affected by deprecialiorrin tla^ 
near, whatever may be true of the distant, 
future. The truth is that we luive as yet quii.e 

* Malaya timy, of cooko, iiupurt, hiul-wood a.s at prasenl, 
but it is doubtfiil wliothor the availal ^!o supply sv« hiI(1 1k' adocpuiU^ 
for both countries if an extensive boom hi. phuiting began in 
til© ten years. 
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iosufficient data to determine the age at which 
the output of mbber trees begins to decline, at 
any rate under modern conditions of estate 
cultivation and management. The odds are 
perhaps that the capacity which survives the 
next two years will maintain its productivity 
at least as long as it ought to be asked to do so, 
i.e, until the time comes for new and better 
capacity to be substituted in its place. 

This brief disquisition on the outlook for the 
future is not intended to do more than draw 
attention to certain salient factors in the situa- 
tion. Even what has been said may require 
modification before the printer has done his 
work, for the goddess of rubber delights in the 
unexpected, and finds sport in the discom- 
fiture of her prophets. This study may appear 
to some as of a historical interest only, on the 
ground that never again will the rubber in- 
dustry experiment with restriction or any other 
form of artificial control. If the writer shared 
this belief, he would probably have left his task 
to some one else, even though the interest of this 
study is not confined to the rubber industry. 


But whatever the fate of every remark made 
above concerning the future, the writer feels 
some real confidence in prophesying a resurrec- 
tion of artificial control, perhaps at no distant 
date.* Neither producers nor consumers can 
contemplate with equanimity an indefinite con- 
tinuance of such instability as has characterised 
the rubber industry up to the present time, and 
further experiments will inevitably be made in 
conscious control before we can feel satisfied of 
the superiority of the unconscious control of 
laissez-faire. It is in the anticipation of such 
further experiments that the present study has 
been attempted, and while it seems to the writer 
to be of considerable interest from a general 
economic point of view, he hopes that it ma}’ 
be also of some small practical utility to the 
imbber industry itself in making its next experi- 
ment in this direction. 

* As has been said in a previous footnote, the text has been 
left as it was originally vu’itten, but the resurrection of control 
which I had in mind was to be in two or three years’ time, when 
the pi’esent depression passed away, and in the form of a 
permanent stabilisation scheme. I was not anticipating tlie 
revival of restriction as a remedy for the existing situation, in 
which form, as indicated above, I doubt its ultimate desirability, 
so long as the nature of the general economic situation remains 
unchanged. (March 21st, 1931.) 
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TABLE I, 


WORLD PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS. 
(000 Tons.) 



Net 

Exports.* 

Estimated 

Absorption.* 

Apparent 
Increase or 
Decrease in 
Stocks. 

Eecorded 
Change in 
Visible 
Stocks.t 

1919 

398 

330 

-h 68 


1920 

354 

310 

+ 44 

— 

1921 

300 

270 

4- 30 

+ 25 

1922 

400 

390 

+ 10 

+ 20 

1923 

407 

455 

- 28 

~ 32 

1924 

429 

470 

- 42 

~ 64 

1925 

518 

560 

- 42 

- 22 

1926 

622 

545 

+ 77 

+ 86 

1927 

607 

600 

+ 7 

+ 26 

1928 

657 

680 

- 23 

- 17 

1929 

861 

807 

+ 54 

-f. 89 

1930 

818 

710 

4" 108 

+ 122 


* As estimated by Rubber Growers’ Association, 
t See Statistics from Tiible III below. 



Note. — For reasons which need not be detailed here, niy 
personal opinion is that net exports are a better measure of 
current supplies than net irnports. Therefore on this matter 
I side 'with the R.C.A. and against the American statisticians. 
Neither net exports nor net imports are, of course, anything more 
than an approximation to actual physical production, and if 
net imports are compared with absorption (instead of net 
exports as above), the agreement between the apparent and the 
recorded changes in stocks (cols. iii. and iv. above) is on the 
average neither better nor worse. As regards absorption, the 
U.S. Department of Commerce estimates differ from the R.G.A. 
estimates given above by 10-20,000 tons from 1919-23, but the 
difference then becomes insignificant. 

TABLE 11. 

NET EXPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER, 1910-1929. (Tons.) 

(As estimated by Rubber G-rowers’ Association.) 


Year. 

PLANTATION. 

Wild. 

Grand Total 

(13) 

British 

Malaya. 

(1) 

Nether- 
lands East 
Indies, 

C2) 

Ceylon. 

<3) 

India. 

(4) 

British 

North 

Borneo. 

(5) 

Sara- 

wak. 

(6) 

French 

Indo- 

china. 

(7) 

Siam, 

etc. 

(8) 

Total 

(9) 

South 

America. 

(10) 

Other 

Wild. 

(11) 

Total 

(12) 

1910 

6,500 

2,400 

1,600 

200 

100 

10 

180 

10 

11,000 

44,000 

39,000 

83,000 

94,000 , 

1911 

10,800 

2,300 

3,200 

400 

100 

30 

200 

70 

17,100 

43,000 

33,000 

76,000 

93,100 

1912 

20,300 

3,700 

6,700 

700 

200 

100 

250 

150 

32,100 

49,000 

31,000 

80,000 

■'112,100 

1913 

33,600 

6,400 

11,400 

1,000 

500 

150 

200 

150 

53,400 

43,000 

22,000 

65,000 

.118,400 ■ 

1914 

47,000 

10,400 

15,800 

1,300 

600 

300 

200 

100 

75,700 

38,000 

8,000 

46,000 

12IJ00 

1915 

70,200 

20,000 

20,800 

2,200 

1,200 

600 

400 

200 

115,600 

40.000 

11,000 

51,000 

166,600 ■ 

1916 

96,000 

33,100 

24,400 

2,800 

1,900 

1,000 

600 

300 

160,100 

58,000 

12,000 

50,000 

210,100 

1917 

129,000 

44,000 

31,900 

4,000 

2,400 

1,700 

900 

400 

214,300 

41,000 

12,000 

53.000 

267,300' 

1918 

112,000 

42,000 

21,100 

4,400 

2,600 

1,500 

500 

300 

184,400 

27,000 

10,000 

37,000 

. 221400 

1919 

204,000 

85,000 

44,800 

6,600 

3,900 

2,200 

2,900 

600 

350,000 

39,000 

9,000 

48,000 

.398,000:. 

1920 

181,000 

80,000 

39,000 

6,400 

4,100 

2,200 

3,100 1 

800 

316,600 

! 30,000 

i 7,000 

37,000 

• ■353,600 

1921 

151,000 

71,000 

40,200 

5,300 

3,200 

2,100 

5,600 1 

800 

277,200 

19,000 

4 000 

23,000 

30.0,200 

1922 

214,000 

94,000 

47,400 

4,900 

5,800 

3,800 

4,500 

1,300 

373,700 

23,000 

: 3,000 i 

26,000 

399,700' 

1925 

201.000 

117,000 

37,100 

6,400 

4,200 

5,700 

5,100 1 

2,400 

378,900 

22,000 

6,000 i 

28,000 

406,9'00 

1924 

183,000 

149,000 

37,400 

7,700 

4,600 

6,700 

6,500 

2,800 

397,700 

24,000 

: 7,000 ; 

■ 31,000 

428,70.0 

1925 

210,000 

189,000 

45,700 

10,100 

5,400 

9,000 

6,300 

4,000 

479,500 

28,000 

: 11,000 

: 39,000 

' 518.500 

1926 

286,000 

204,000 

58,800 

9,900 

5,800 

10,000 

7,400 

4,000 

585,900 

25,000 

11.000 

36.000 

., 621900 

1927 

242,000 

229,000 

56,400 

11,300 

6,600 

11,000 

8,000 

4,000 

567,300 

23,000 ; 

11,000 

40,000 

" 607,300 

1928 

299,000 

229,000 

58,000 

10,800 

7,000 

11,000 

9,000 

5,000 

628,800 

21,000 

7,000 

28,000 

656,800 

1929 

455.500 

255,500 

80,300 

11,700 

7,400 

11,300 

8,700 

5,100 

835,500 

21,100 

4,900 

26,000 

861.500 

1930 

442,700 

241,000 

75,600 

10,800 

7,100 

10,300 

7,600 

4,300 

" ■ ' ■■■ i 

799,400 

14,300 

4,200 

18 ,400 

817,800 


Note. — Most of the figures in this table have been obtained from official sources. The exports of Fltoiiiii ion Ruliber have bciuii 
atljusied to allow for moisture, etc., in native rubber and for rubber smuggled out of Malaya during the periotl ('>1 rc'guhition ui exports. 
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TABLE HI. 


WORLD ABSORPTION OF CRUDE RUBBER BY 
MANUFACTURERS. 

(As estimated by Rubber Growers’ Association. ) 


(000 tons.) 



U.S.A. 

U.K. 

Other 

Countries. 

Total 

1919 

225 

35 

70 

330 

1920 

215 

24 

71 

310 

1921 

170 

18 

82 

270 

1922 

285 

10 

95 

390 

1923 

305 

27 

103 

435 

1924 

335 

22 

113 

470 

1925 

390 

30 

140 

560 

1926 

365 

40 

140 

545 

1927 

375 

45 

180 

600 

1928 

440 

49 

191 

680 

1929 

470 

72 

265 

807 

1950 

380 

75 

255 

710 


Sources. — United States ; Data published by Rubber Manu- 
facturers’ Association of America. 

United Kingdom : Net imports adjusted for varia- 
tions in stocks in London and Liverpool. 

Other countries : Net imports. 

TABLE IV. 


WORLD’S VISIBLE STOCKS. (000 tons.) 



In Producing Countries. 

Afloat. 

In Consuming Countries. 

Crand 

Total 

Singapore 
and Penang 
Ports. 

Ceylon and 
India. 

Dutch 

East 

Indies. 

Para. 

Total. 

XTnited 

States. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Amster- 
dam and 
Antwerp. 

Total 

End of— 

I. 

II, 

Ill, 

IV. 


V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VTII. 



1920 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35 

37 

98 

56 

5*7 

160 

232 

1921 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

32 

100 

80 

5*0 

185 

257 

1922 

— 

— 

— 

— 

55 

45 

95 

81 

1*3 

177 

277 

1923 March ... 

' — 

— 

— 

— 

35 

48 

87 

79 

1*0 

167 

250 

June 

— 

— 

— 

— 

46 

52 

106 

64 

1*0 

171 

269 

Sept 

— , 

— 

— 

_ 

42 

43 

90 

68 

1*2 

159 

244 

Dec 

23 

4-0 

10 

1*0 

38 

52 

77 

75 

2*5 

155 

245 

1924 March . . . 

21 

3*0 

10 

1*0 

35 

50 

73 

70 

1*1 

144 

229 

June 

20 

3-0 

10 

0*8 

34 

42 

68 

65 

1*2 

134 

210 

Sept 

20 

3*5 

7 

0*9 

31 

54 

52 

54 

0*6 

107 

192 

Dec. ...... 

19 

4-0 

5 

1*2 

29 

58 

58 

36 

0*3 

94 

181 

1925 March ... 

17 

4-0 

5 

0*5 

27 

50 

57 

23 

0*1 

80 

157 

June 

16 

3-0 

3 

1-1 

23 

59 

50 

7 

0*2 

57 

139 

Sept 

16 

4-0 

5 

1*5 

27 

, 63 

35 

7^ 

0*3 

42 

132 

Dec 

. 20 

4.5 

5 

2*0 

32 

S 69 

51 

7 

0*2 

58 

159 

1926 March ... 

18 

4-5 

7 

2*0 

32 

74 

61 

16 

0*2 

77 

183 

June 

19 

4*5 

7 

1-8 

32 

72 

62 

28 

0*8 

91 

195 

Sept 

26 

4'5 

8 

2*1 

41 

67 

62 

42 

1*3 

105 

213 

Dec. 

26 

5-5 

7 

1*5 

39 

74 

72 

59 

1*1 

132 

245 

1927 March ... 

28 

5'0 

7 

2*0 

42 

77 

75 

70 

1*5 

147 

266 

June 

22 

4-5 

7 

1*7 

35 

72 

80 

71 

1*5 

153 

260 

Sept 

25 

4-0 

6 

3-0 

38 

62 

86 

72 

1*0 

159 

1 259 

Dee. ...... 1 

26 

4-0 

6 

2-0 

38 

67 

99 

66 

1*0 

166 

271 

1928 March ... 

21 

4-0 

5 

2-0 

32 

60 

102 

60 

1*0 

163 

255 

Juno ...... 

18 

4*0 

5 

2*0 

29 

56 

85 

41 

1*0 

127 

212 

Sept 

15 

4*0 

5 

3*0 

27 

66 

59 

34 

2*0 

95 

188 

Dec 

34 

5*0 

5 

3-0 

47 

118 

65 

23 

1*0 

89 

254 

1929 March . . . 

29 

4-0 

4 

4-0 

41 

98 

97 

32 

1*0 

130 

269 

June 

32 

4*0 

4 

4*0 

44 

84 

96 

36 

1*0 

133 

261 

Sept 

32 

5*0 

4 

4-0 

45 

88 

91 

55 

2*0 

148 

281 

Dec 

33 

6*0 

4 

3-0 

46 

96 

122 

77 

2*0 

201 

543 

1930 March 

45 

6*0 

5 

3-0 

59 

96 

147 

91 

2*0 

240 

395 

June 

41 

5*0 

5 

3*0 

54 

80 

155 

no 

2*0 

267 

401 

S 0 f>t 

43 

5*0 

5 

3*0 

56 

95 

171 

120 

2*0 

293 

444 

Dec 

45 

6*0 

5 

3*0 

59 

81 

202 

120 

3*0 

325 .. 

465 


Notes on the above Table of Wo-r-ld Stocks. 

Tho total stocks in producing countries at the end of 1920, 1921, and 1922 have been estimated from sncli data and estimates 

as are available. The possible error must bo put at not less than 10,000 tons. 

Cols. X.-IV. — -From Doc. 1925 figures from Buhher Quarterly, 

Col. V. — Riekinson’s estimates to Dee. 1926 ; subsequently estimates by U.S. Dept, of Commerce. These latter are more aecuKde 
for Afloat to U.S.A., and therefore probably for the total afloat. 

Col. VI. — -Figures by U.S. Dept, of Commerce. 

Col. VII. — ^FJgures from JRubber Quarterly which includes an estimate of stocks in private warehouses from 1923 to June 1927, after 
which returns become complete for London and Liverpool. The true totals in 1920, 1921 and 1922 were certainly higher, 
probably by 10,000 tons in 1920, and by 15,000-20,000 tons in 1921 and 1922. 

Col. VIII. — ^Figures from Rubber Quarterly, 




table V. 


TABLE Vn. 


vvirRABB OUARTBRLY PRICE, AND PERCENTAGES 

^ fxportable at the minimum bate of duty 

ttYDER THE RESTRICTION SCHEME AND AVERAGE 
PRICE FOR SIMILAR QUARTERS SUBSEQUENTLY. 
(Cmd. 3086. Tables relating to Rubber Industry.) 


Eestric- 

tion 

■Quarter 

No. 

Period. 

Pivotal 

Price. 

Average 

Price. 

Percentage 

Exportable. 




fi. 

d. 

s. 

d. 


1 

Nov .—Jan. 

1922-3 

1 

3 

1 

2-285 

60 

2 

Feb.-April 

1923 

1 

3 

1 

4-858 

60 

3 

May-Jiily 

1923 

1 

3 

1 

2-242 

65 

4 

Aiig.-Oct. 

1923 

1 

3 

1 

2*994 

60 

5 

Nov.— Jan. 1923—4 

1 

3 

1 

2-175 

60 

6 

Feb.-April 

1924 

1 

3 

1 

0-917 

60 

7 

May- July 

1924 

1 

3 


10-974 

60 

8 

Aiig.-Oct. 

1924 

1 

3 

1 

2-632 

55 

9 

Nov.-Jan. 1924—5 

1 

3 

1 

5-998 

50 

10 

Feb.-April 

1925 

1 

3 

1 

7-356 

55 

11 

May- J uly 

1925 

1 

3 

3 

2-469 

65 

12 

Aug.-Oct. 

1925 

1 

3 

3 

7-269 

75 

13 

Nov.— Jan. 

1925-6 

1 

3 

3 

10-709 

85 

14 

Feb.-April 

1926 

1 

3 

2 

4-013 

100 

15 ! 

May- July 

1926 

1 

9 

1 

9-0017 

100 

16 

Aug.-Oct. 

1926 

1 

9 

1 

8-199 

100 

17 

Nov.-J an. 

1926-7 

1 

9 

1 

7-265 

80 

18 

Feb.-April 

1927 

1 

9 

1 

7-696 

70 

19 

May- July 

1927 

1 

9 

1 

6-165 

60 

20 

Aug.-Oct. 

1927 

1 

9 

1 

4-620 

60 

21 

Nov.-Jan. 

1927-8 

1 

9 

1 

7-023 

60 

22 

Feb.-April 

1928 

1 

9 

1 

0-591 

60 

23 

May-July 

1928 

1 

9 


9-154 

60 

24 

Aug.-Oct. 

1928 

1 

9 


8-874 

60 


For Similar Subsequent Quarters. 
(From the Rubber Quarterly.) 


Period. 

Average Price. 


d. 

N ov .—Jan. 192 8—9 

9-03 

Feb.-April 1929 

11-43 

May-July 1929 

10-78 

Aug.-Oct. 1929 — 

10-080 

Nov.-Jan. 1929-30 

7-853 

Feb.-April 1930 

7*629 

May-Jujvl930 

6-229 

Aug.-OcL 1950 

4-283 

Xov.-Jan. 1930-1 

4-118 


TABLE VI. 

STANDARD PRODUCTION” IN BRITISPI MALAYA 
AND CEYLON FOR RESTRICTION YEARS. 

(From Cmd. 3806.) 

(Tons.) 


Year. Nov. l-Oct. 31. 

: 'Malaya. 

Ceylon. 

1922-23 

274,000 

60,034 

,T923-24.. 

246,900 

62,282 

1924-25 

276,793 

65,807 

■■'1925-26 

314,853 

70,475 

1926-27 .................. 

333,840 

73,839 

1927-28 

314,085 

76,300 


UNJHJAPIRED jQ^Airufix .r.xuiiXH ilN 

MALAYAN RESTRICTION AREA AT END OF EACH 
QUARTER OF THE LAST TWO RESTRICTION 
YEARS. (Tons.) 


(From Reports of Malayan Rubber Controller.) 


On November 1, 1926 

23,544 

„ February 1, 1927 

18,870 

„ May 1, 1927 

13,591 

„ August 1, 1927 

13,031 

,, Nov. 1, 1927 

10,551 

„ February 1, 1928 

10,358 

,, May 1, 1928 

10,933 

„ August 1, 1928 

6,031 

Unused by November 1, 1928 

1,581 


TABLE VIII. 

PRODUCTION OP RUBBER IN THE NETHERLANDS 
EAST INDIES. (000 tons.) 

(As estimated by R.G.A. to 1928. Messrs. Harrisons & Grosfield 
since.) 



Estate llubbor. 

Native 

Iviibber. 

Total 


British. 

Other. 

Dry weight. 

1922 

A. B. 

27 

50 

C. 

17 

94 

1923 

20 

3 

59 

35 

117 

1924 

21 

3 

69 

56 

149 

1925 

25 

4 

75 

85 

189 

1926 

36 

4 

80 

80 

200 

1927 

33 

4 

90 

100 

227 

1928 

42 

5 

95 

89 

229 

1929 

55 


96 

108 

:259 

1930 (forecast) 


150 

90 

240 


A. Estates which have agreed to regulate their exports 
according to the Stevenson scheme. 

B. Estates which have not agreed to regulate their output 
according to the Stevenson scheme; most of the estates have 
adopted a similar form of restriction. 

C. No deduction has been made for rubber smuggled from 
Malaya to N.E.I. territory and then exported, 

TABLE IX. 

RELATIVE ABSORPTION OF CRUDE AND RECLAIMED 
RUBBER IN THE U.S.A. 

(From Statistics published by U,S. Dept, of Comnieree.) 



Absori)tion of re- 
dainied rubber. 

000 tons 

llafio of ivehmicd 
altsorplion to 
crude absorption.* 

Per cent. 

1917 

.89' ' ' 

56-7 

1919 

74 

32-7 

1920 

75 

35-0 

1921 

41 

■24-3 . 

1922 

54 

' 19-1 

1923 

70 

; 22*8 

1924 

■ ,76' '•■'. 

! 22-7 

1925 

137 

[ . ' 3'5*2 ■'. 

1926 

164 

. .. ■.45*1 . . , 

1927 

190 

50*5 

1928 

223 

SO-7 

1929 

213 

■ 45*3 

,1930 estimated j 

160 

42-1 


* For statistics of Absorption of Crude livibber in ILS.A., 
see Table HI. 





TABLE X. 

ESTIMATED BRITISH AND NON-BRITISH EXPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER, 1922-1930 


(By courtesy of Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd.) 
(Thousand tons). 



British Empire. 

British control in Foreign 
Countries. 

Total British. 

Non-British Control. 

Total. 

Year. 











Quantity 

Per cent. 

Quantity 

Per cent. 

Quantity 

Per cent. 

Quantity 

Per cent. 

Quantity 

Per cent. 


tons. 

of Total. 

tons. 

of Total. 

tons. 

of Total. 

tons. 

of Total. 

tons. 

of Total 

1922 

274 

68-5 

27 

6-7 

301 

75-2 

99 

24-8 

400 

100*0 

1923 

255 

62-8 

23 

5-7 

278 

68*5 

128 

31-5 

406 

100*0 

1924 

241 

56-2 

24 

5-6 

265 

61-8 

164 

38*2 

429 

100*0 

1925 1 

282 

54*4 

29 

5*7 

311 

60-1 

207 

39*9 

518 

100*0 

1926 1 

573 

60*0 

42 

6-7 

415 

66-7 i 

207 

33-3 

622 

100*0 

1927 

343 

56-5 

40 

6-6 

383 

63*1 

224 

36-9 

607 

100*0 

1928 

388 

59-1 

49 

7-4 

437 

66*5 

220 

33-5 

657 

100*0 

1929 

567 

65*8 

55 

6-4 

622 

72-2 1 

239 

27-8 

861 

100*0 

1930. 

548 

67-0 

54 

6-6 

602 

73-6 1 

i 

216 

26-4 

818 

100*0 


TABLE XI. 

ESTIMATED AREA UNDER RUBBER AT 31st DECEMBER, 1929. 


(As estimated by Dr. G. Rae, R.G.A. Bulletin, Feb. 1931.) 
(Thousands of Acres.) 



Year of planting. 

Total 

Up to 
1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

Malaya — 

2,329 

45 

47 

54 

102 

98 

69 

46 

2,790 

Ceylon 

480 

4 

5 

11 

20 

13 

7 

3 

543 

N.E.I. Estate ' 

850 

27 

44 

55 

81 

109 

117 

70 

1,353 

India 

126 

2 

1 

3 

7 

13 

15 

4 

171 

British North Borneo 

60 

2 

4 

6 

9 

9 

6 

4 

100 

Sarawak 

60 

5 

10 

15 

20 

20 

15 

5 

150 

French Indo -China 

95 

2 

3 

15 

25 

30 

20 

10 

200 

Siam 

60 

5 

5 

10 

25 

20 

10 

5 

140 

Others 

15 

— ^ 

— 


10 

15 

14 

6 

60 

Total (exckiding N.E.I. Native) 

4,075 

92 1 

119 

169 

299 

327 

273 

153 

5,507 

N.E.I. Native *5 “ “ * * 

300 

— 

75 

225 1 

225 

150 

75 

25 

1,075 


450 

— 

100 

300 

350 

250 

150 

50 

1,650 

Grand Total j 

4,375 

92 

194 

394 

524 

477 . 

348 

178 

6,582 


4,525 

92 

219 

469 

649 

577 

423 

203 

7,157 


(a) Tnyier & Stephens, 1929. (6) Whitford, 1929. 



table JXII. 


TABLE Xni. 


estimated wobld^ pbodtjction of edbbeb. 

(As estimated by Dr. G. Rae.) 

(Tons.) 


ESTIMATED MONTHLY OUTPUT OF MALAYAN 
RUBBER, 1929 and 1930. (Thousand tons.) 

(By courtesy of Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd.) 



Estate. j 

Native. 

Total. 

Euro- 

pean. 

Asia- 

tic. 

Total. 

1929 

195,100 

19,000 

244,100 

198,500 

442,600 

1930 

192,500 

44,500 

237,000 

197,000 

434,000 

1929 

48,000 

12,000 

60,000 

15,000 

75,000 

1930 

48,000 

12,000 

60,000 

15,000 

75,000 

1929 

148,000 

3,000 

151,000 

108,000 

259,000 

1930 

149,000 

3,000 

152,000 

93,000 

245,000 

1929 

8,000 

— 

8,000 

3,700 

11,700 

1930 

8,000 

— 

8,000 

3,000 

11,000 

1929 

4,800 

— 

4,800 

2,500 

7,300 

1930 

4,500 

— 

4,500 

2,500 

7,000 

1929 

1,200 

— 

1,200 

10,000 

11,200 

1930 

1,200 

— 

1,200 

8,800 

10,000 

1929 

8,700 

— 

8,700 

— 

8,700 

1930 

7.600 

— 

7,600 

— 

7,600 

1929 

600 

— . 

600 

5,200 

' 5,800 

1930 

600 

— 

600 

1 3,900 

1 4,500 

1 1929 

414,400 

1 64,000 

1 478400 

^342,90C 

) 821, 300 

1930 

411, 40C 

)59,50C 

) 470, 90C 

)323,20C 

1794,100 

. 1929 


— 

— 

— 

26,000 

1930 


— 

— 

— 

18,400 

. 1929 







— 

847,300 

1930 


- 



812,500 


Country. 


Malaya 


Ceylon.. 

n.e.i. 

India 


B. N. Borneo 


Sarawak 

F. Indo -China 
Other countries 


Wild . 


Grand Total.. 



Estate. 

Native. 

Total. 

1929. 

1980. 

1929. 

1930. 

1929. 

1930. 

Jan. ... 
Feb. ... 
March... 
April ... 
May . . . 
June ... 
July ... 
Aug. ... 
Sept. ... 
Oct. ... 
Nov. ... 
Dec. ... 

Total ... 

22-7 

16-6 

17- 5 

18- 2 

19- 4 

20- 5 

21- 5 
21*6 
19*6 

22- 2 
20*0 
24'4 

22*8 

18*6 

18*2 

19-0 

3*7 

20*3 

22*7 

23*8 

22*2 

21*5 

21*7 

22*3 

18*5 

13*5 

14*5 

15*0 

15*4 

16*3 

17*9 

18*0 

15*8 

18*0 

16*4 

19*2 

19*1 

17*6 

14*5 

15*5 

15*5 

15*8 

18*2 

17*4 

15*9 

15*5 

15*9 

16*1 

41*2 

30*1 

32*0 

33*2 

34*8 

36*8 

39*4 

39*6 

35*4 

40*2 

36-4 

43*6 

41*9 

36*2 

32*7 

34*5 

19*2 

36*1 

40*9 

41*2 

58*1 

37*0 

37*6 

58*3 

244*2 

256*8 

198*5 

197*0 

442*7 

433*7 
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THE GENERAL BUSINESS POSITION. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


April 20th, 1931. 

Wholesale prices of commodities have^ as 
a whole, been nearly stationary for two or 
three months. The index numbers of 
security prices and the short money rate 
hare only shown slight fluctuations. Un- 
employment, though increased in the coal, 
iron and steel, engineering and shipbuilding 
industries, has diminished in textile manu- 
facture, and in trades affected by the season. 
The importation of raw materials in March 
has not fallen below the low level of the 
two previous months. There is thus a 
considerable amount of evidence that the 
depression has reached, but not passed, its 
worst phase for the present ; but in view of 
the absence of definite resilience in the 


United States and the cofitmMed:. lack . of 
equilibrium in important markets, we/ can 
feel no certainty that there will not be' a. 
further set-back. 

Meanwhile the volume €>f production^ has 
been greatly curtailed in the first quarter 
of this year, and, judging by the statistics 
of imports of materials, ' will not quickly 
recover. The heavy ■ industries and, 
especially, shipbuilding are. badly affected. 
Exports of manufactures, , however, were no 
lower in March than in February, when 
allowance is made for the length of the 
month. Also production for the home 
market appears to have been maintained, 
and retail sales (so far as is known) were 
as great in volume in February, 1931, as a 
year earlier. 


UNITED STATES. HARVARD FORECAST. {By Cable} 


April 17 th, 1931. 

Business activity is experiencing some 
measure of usual spring acceleration. For 
construction and manufacture and some 
other important activities the gain during 
the first quarter has been greater than 
customary, though for business in the 
aggregate it has been less. Improvement in 
specific lines reflects the increased demand 
for goods on the one hand and such 


favoring conditions as extreme money ease 
and low material costs on the other. 
Contrasted with the movement of a year 
ago, present recovery has thus far been less 
widespread, but the fact that gains have 
started from far lower levels gives reason 
for thinking they will prove more lasting. 
We anticipate that they will continue and 
spread and that the upturn of general 
business, is in early prospect., , ’ 


UNITED STATES 

(Harvard Economic Society). 

FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS. {Extracts from letter of April 4th, 7931.) 


S TOCK prices fluctuated irregularly 
during most of March, declining 
sharply in the closing days of the 
month. For industrial stocks, the average 
for the month was higher than in Feb- 
ruary, which had opened with prices at a 
distinctly lower level. For rails, on the 
other hand, there was a considerable 
decline; and this downward movement was 
sufficient to produce a slight di op in the 
speculation curve (A) ot the monthly index 
chart, which is based on the averages of 
these two classes of stocks. 

The slight decline of the speculation 
curve last month does not alter the 
significance, as regards the outlook for 
business revival, of the considerable 
advance of the two preceding months. 
Upward movements of speculation are 
seldom continuous at this stage in the 
business cycle, advances being frequently 
broken by just such declines. The chief 
reason for the reaction in stocks was pro- 
bably the announcement of important 
dividend reductions. These reductions 
reflect conservative policies in a period of 
low earnings, and throw little light on the 
future course of business, for experience 
shows that the lowest level of dividend 
payments frequently occurs after business 
has reached bottom. 

The significant characteristics of the 
index chart therefore remain as hereto- 
fore : a definite rise has occurred in the 
speculation curve (A) above the level of 
last December, at a time when the business 
curve (B) and the money curve (C) are 
both at depression levels. As pointed out 
in our Letter of February 28, it is just this 
relationship of the curves which in the 
past has preceded, by a short but some- 
what variable interval, a cyclical upturn 
of business. On the basis of this interval, 
measured in accordance with those depres- 
sions which most closely resemble the 


present, the rise of the speculation curve 
above the December minimum indicates 
the beginning of an upward movement of 
business (Curve B) some time from Feb- 
ruary to July. It now seems probable 
that our business curve will register 
another decline in March, but significant 
improvement has occurred — full allow- 
ance being made for seasonal movements 
— ■ in important fields ot business, such as 
manufacture and construction, while some 
aspects of the price situation are 
encouraging. 

Money Conditions and the Bond 
Market. — One effect of present very easy 
money conditions is that municipal and 
corporate bond issues were in good 
volume for the first quarter of the year 
despite the adverse influence of the early 
proposals for veterans’ relief. With March 
data still somewhat incomplete, the total 
for the quarter appears to be only 10 per 
cent, less than for the first quarter of 1930 
— when bond flotations were stimulated 
by the sudden change from money 
stringency to money ease — and about 
15 per cent, greater than in 1929, when 
conditions were stringent. Issues, more- 
over, have been predominantly of the 
kind that leads to construction and hence 
stimulates business. Flotations by states 
and municipalities, and by railroad, public 
utility, and industrial corporations have 
contributed to the total ; while early in the 
year there were some large foreign issues, 
chiefly Canadian. Meanwhile the prices 
of corporation bonds, though they declined 
at the end of January, have most of the 
time fluctuated not far below the January 
maxima. This comparative firmness, as 
pointed out last month, has been due to 
the large volume of funds seeking invest- 
ment. Government bonds were severely 
affected by the developments late in 
January, but have subsequently fluctuated 
above the lowest prices of February. 



CANADA 


Information communicated by the Canadian 
Economic Service, McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


A. (NOEXm ISOUSTRMt SHARES 
a. WHOlESALt PRICES 


C RATIO Of CURRENT tOANI 
ro ASSETS 


B usiness during March showed no ago are beginning to be somewhat 
definite trend. Wholesale prices dimmed. We are learning that the 
continued to fall, the decline during terrific spree we were on for the past few 
the month amounting to 2 percent. This years is going to be paid for to the utter- 
was, however, almost entirely seasonal most farthing, and this realisation, un- 
and was without significance. The ratio pleasant though it may be, is hardly 
of current loans to total assets continued surprising. 

to fall, thus following the general trend The inde.v numbers of wholesale 
of this index during the downward phase prices used in this service showed a 
of the cycle. Stock exchange prices further decline of 2% during March, 
followed an erratic course. After a sharp standing at I33'4, as compared with 
rise during the first three weeks of the rsd’i at the end of February. This 
month they turned as sharply downwards, compares with 162*8 for March, 1930; 
and finished the month slightly lower than 179*5 for March, 1926 ; 264*0 for March, 
at the beginning. All classes of stocks 1920 ; and 116*3 foT March, 1914. The 
shared in the decline, and in only one case, figure for the month was the lowest 
that of mining shares, did any class finish recorded for any month during the last 
the month at a higher level. The in- 16 years. 

ference seems fairly clear that the little There are still no definite signs of any 
“ spurt up” in the middle of the month rally in prices, although the movement in 
had very little behind it. March is seasonal and of no significance. 

Except for the obvious fact that the The prediction so often made in this 
bottom of the deflation has been reached, Service, that wholesale prices must con- 
and that has been apparent since last tinue to fall, need not be repeated. 
November, there is little to indicate that Gradually retail prices are falling and 
any sustained recovery in business is in the cost of living getting into line with 
sight, and the hopes of a couple of months altered conditions. 


REGENT MOVEMENTS OF SUBSIDIARY SERIES. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


F inance. — T here has been a slight 
downward movement of the Index- 
number of securities since the 
end of March. The sensitive index, 
however, shows a downward tendency. 
The fixed interest securities index show's 
a hesitating rise. 

The short money index after rising at 
the end of the quarter to 7 7 or more has 
returned to 75. 

Bank Tow’ll Clearings were unusually 
low in March, 30% low'er than in March, 
1930. Country Clearings fell less, and 
Provincial Clearings were nearly the same 
in March as in February. The fall of 
18% in the twelve months is not surprising 
in view of the fall in commodity prices. 

There was an increase in Bank 
Advances in March — the first increase for 
twelve months — but it only corresponds 
with the normal change at the time of 
year. 

New Capital Issues, for the United 
Kingdom and for Overseas were unusually 
small. 

The Bank return for April 16 showed 
that over £2 Mn. had been set aside 
during the week and nearly ;^i Mn. has 
been similarly treated since. At this time 
of the year gold is usually earmarked for 
the covering of Argentine crop movements, 
but the amounts are unusually large, 
especialh' when considered in relation to 


GOLD MOVEMENTS TO AND EKOM THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. £000. 



1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August ... 
Sept’mber 
October ... 
November 
December 

— 16 
— 1180 
+ 401 
-f 2211 
~ 1545 1 

— 1140 
-f- 699 

— 586 

— 770 
+ 671 

— 1212 
-f 1252 

+ 3945 
+ 21 

- 149 
+ 2403 

4- 2320 
-h 8466 
+ 2106 

4- 1244 

- 4762 

- 5255 

- 5088 

- 6594 

— 197 

— 1424 

4- 1680 

H- 4660 

4- 5021 

— 7085 
—14347 

— 6617 

— 5615 
-f 1346 
+ 2315 
+12035 

+3953 
+1071 
+4794 
+7126 
—6628 
+ 73 
^-4438 
+2458 
-- 648 
+4770 
-5020 
—8004 

—7549 
+ 622 
+ 2766 
+1826* 


— 1215 

--- 1521 

— 8228 j 

— 393 

, -2336 
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the lower level of agricultural prices. This 
amount has been largely counterbalanced 
by purchases of Cape gold, so that the net 
outflow for the week was ^821,000, giving 
a gold holding of ^146 Mn., as compared 
with ;^i6i Mn. at this time last year. 

Prices .and Wages. — The Board of 
Trade Index of Wholesale Prices of 
Materials, w'hich fell very little from 
January to February, w'as stationary from 
February to March. This is the first 
month in which no decrease has been 
recorded since September, 1929. The 
Statist index for materials equally indi- 
cates a check to the fall, and is higher at 
the end of March than tw'o months 
earlier. In fact, some prices continued 
to fall till the end of March, while others 
were rising ; but in no important case has 
there been any great movement in recent 
weeks, and the reports for the first two 
or three weeks of April continue to be 
stationary. 

There has been more variation in 
detail in the prices of commodities 
classed as food, but (apart from seasonal 
changes) the general movement since 
January has been very slight. 

The retail food index-number has 
fallen during the first quarter of the year 
only in accordance with the usual seasonal 
movement. The other items included 
in the Cost of Living Index are stationary 
except for a fall of 2|% in the prices of 
clothing early in the year. 

Wage-rates continue unchanged in 
general ; but recent changes in the build- 
ing and woollen trades, on railways, and 
in the South- Wales coalfield, all of small 
amount, have brought the index down to 
97 — a fall of 3% in three years. 

Trade .and Output. — Imports of 
materials improved a little in March, and 
(allowance made for the season) were 
approximately at the same level as in 
January. The fall since last year, how- 
ever, is much greater than is accountable 
to prices. 


* To April 21st. 


NET IMPORTS OF MA'.rERIALS (excluding; Rubber'). 
Value £Mn. 



1929 

Jan. Feb. 

Mar. 

Jan, 

1930 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

1931 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Cotton 

11*6 

6*1 

7*4 

7*3 

6*2 

3*8 

2*9 

1*8 

2*6 

"Wool 

5-5 

4*7 

5-8 

4-4 

3*2 

4-9 

3*4 

2*5 

31 

Ofeliors 

15*7 

9*7 

10*5 

13*8 

10*4 

11*4 

8*7 

6*1 

6*9 


32*8 

20*5 

21*7 

25*5 

18*8 

20*1 

15*0 

10*2 

12*6 


QlJANTITIEvS PcBTAINED. 

October to March. 

1928-9 1929-30 19304 

1 Utoii, Mn. lbs. 1,032 886 700 

Wool, Mil. ibs. ... ... 227 279 307 

Exports of manufactures were in 
value io% lower than in January, 1931, 
and the apparent improvement over 
February is very nearlj'- the amount to be 
attributed to the greater number of 
working-days. The fall since January is 
quite general. It is accentuated in 
comparison with 1930 and 1929 by the 
absence of the exceptional sale of large 
ships in March this year. 

EXPORTS OP MANUFACTURES. £ MN. 

1929 1 1930 1931 

i dan. Feb. Mar. jdaii. Feb. Mar. ! Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Iron, Steel and ! ! 

Manufactures [ 6*4 5*6 5*3 5*5 4*7 5*2 ! 2*9 2*4 2*8 

Electrical ! 1*0 1*0 *9 1*2 1*1 1*0 *8 *7 *8 

Machinery 5*1 4*1 4*2 4*5 4*3 4*2 3'5 2*7 2*9 

Vehicles 4*9 2*7 4*6 ; 3*1 3*1 4*8 5*1 2*4 2*8 

Cotton 13*8 11*8 12*0 40*9 10*0 9*4 5*5 4*8 4*9 

Wool 6*6 4*8 4*4 , 4*5 4*2 3*5 2*8 2*5 2*1 

Others 1 17*0 14*3 15*6 ; 15*0 13*8 14*4 jlO‘3 8*5 9*3 

53*8 44*5 47*0 44*7 41*2 ^2*5 i28*7 24*0 25*6 

The output of coal continued to be 
below normal, half the reduction since 
last year being due to lessened exports. 

COAL. 

First quarter of the year. 

1929 1930 1931 

Output, Tons, Mn. ... 68*1 ... 70*1 ... 69*4 

E.xport 13*1 ... 15*0 ... 10*4 

Bunker Coal 3*9 ... 3 9 ... 3*5 

The output of pig-iron continued at 
about its recent low level, while that of 
steel fell considerably. 

The shipping tonnage commenced 
last quarter was very abnormally lowx 


Tonnage of ships leaving British 
ports with cargo in March was 13;’;', less 
than in March, 1930; allowing for sea- 
sonal influences the diminution has been 
continuous since last August. Time- 
charter rates have fallen considerably 
during the past six months. 

Unemployment.— The total number 
of the unemployed normally decreases 
from January to May, but in past years 
there has been little uniformity either in 
the amount or dates of decrease. This 
year, excluding coal, the number of 
insured males unemployed increased by 
14,000 from January to February but 
decreased by 42,000 from February to 
March. This decrease is comparable 
with the average in former years. (3wing 
to the occurrence of Easter we cannot 
use more recent figures. 

From February to March unemploy- 
ment increased in the coal-mining, iron 
and steel production, engineering and 
shipbuilding, but decreased in the cotton 
and woollen industries, and there was also 
a seasonal improvement in the clothing 
and building trades. 

NUMBER OF INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED. 

MALES AND FEMALES. OOO’s. 

Febra{:try '23,rd. . " Miireb 23rd. .. 



Wholly 

'reinporarily 

Wholly Temporj 

Coal 

. 171 

. 69 , 

176 

117 

Building & Ct'>n.struetion 261 
Iron, steel, engineering, 

1.3 ... 

236 

11 

shipbuilding... 

.. 295 

135 ... 

310 

138 

Vehicles 

43 

18 

' 45 

16 

Cotton 

.. 143 

M ' ... 

139 

67 

Wool ... 

.. 33 

. 39' ' ... 

32 

35 

Clothing (xne. Boots) 

.. 60 

"34 

53 

26 

Others 

.. 1068 

225 ... 

1062 

205 

Total ... 

2 m 

624 

2053 

615 


It is clear from this table that there has 
been no general improvement. 


FINANCE. TRADE AND PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1931. ' 

F inance. — T he severity of the first quarters of 1930 and are corn- 

depression in the region of finance is pared— and in a tail ot 22% (in twelve 
evidenced by the considerable reduc- months to April i6th) in the index of the 
tion in Bank Clearings — 12% in Town prices of securities. New Capital issues 
and 10 % in] Country Clearings when the in this first quarter w’ere little more than 


a tilth of the amount in the first quarter 
of 1930. Bankers’ Advances have also 
fallen, but only 6% in the year, and some 
allowance should be made for the 
reduction of prices. 

Discount rates stiffened a little during 
the past three months, owing to the 
effort of the Bank of England to check 
the outflow of gold, but at the end of the 
quarter the short-money index remained 
lower than a year before. Gold move- 
ments are shown on p. 6. 

Prices AND Wages.— Though there 
has been a good deal of unsettlement in 
the prices of particular commodities, the 
general index-numbers of prices of 
materials have moved very little since 
the end of last year. Wholesale food 
prices have oscillated slightly downwards. 
The fall that began in October, 1929, 
has, for the moment at least, been 
checked. This fall, according to the 
Board of Trade general index, has been 
22% from October, 1929, to March, 1931, 
and 15% from March, 1930, to March, 
1931 - 

Retail food prices fell 10% in the year 
ended April ist, 1931, while wholesale 
food prices fell about 14% in the same 
period. The Cost of Living index, how- 
ever, was reduced only 7%, owing to the 
stationariness of rent and the slightness 
of the fall in clothing prices. 

Though there have been reductions of 
wage rates in some important industries, 
none of them has been large, and in the 
great majority of industries there has 
been no change. The fall of average 
wage rates since October, 1929, cannot 
have exceeded some 2%. The Ministry of 
Labour’s reports show a reduction of 
only ^212,000 in the weekly wage bill of 
all occupations included from January, 
1930, to March, 1931. The national 
weekly wage bill was about £2,0 Mn. 
in 1924.. 

Trade and Production. — The value 
of Imports retained in the first quarter of 
1931 was 26% less than a year before, 
while that of British Exports was 36% 
Jess. ' 


Among Imports the fall was greatest 
in cotton but extended to all classes of 
materials (see Table A, p. 10). Only 
about half the fall in value of imported 
materials can be attributed to reduced 
prices. 

The value of imported food, drink, 
and tobacco fell 20%, which at first sight 
suggests also a reduction in quantity ; but 
in fact there is evidence, when a longer 
period is taken, that the supplies of food 
are not checked. 

Imports of wholly manufactured goods 
fell about 22% in value; there is no 
accurate means of eliminating the effect 
of change of price in this class. 

The reduction of exports of manufac- 
tures has been very great and has 
extended to all the main categories of 
goods. The general falling-off of the 
export trade has been on a sufficient scale 
to account for the greater part, but not 
all, of the increase in the number 
unemployed. 

The statistics of production and 
transport, so far as they are available, all 
show a great falling-off, worsening with 
each quarter since the year 1930. Tbe 
index of production (see p. 14) is seriously 
reduced over the year in every category 
included, except in the food and tobacco 
group and in oil-seed crushing. 

Unemployment. — The following table 
summarises the change over twelve 
months. 

insured persons unemployed. 



March, 1920. 

March, 

1931. 



Male and 

Female. 



OOO’s 

000 

’s 


Wholly. 

Tempor- 

arily. 

Wholly. 

Temjiior- 

aiily. 

Coal Mining ... 

... 112 

44 

176 

117 

Metal Manufacture 

... 26 

40 

68 

69 

Shipbuilding ... 

... 62 

3 

101 

7 

Engineering ... 

... 69 

28 

141 

62 

Vehicles 

... 23 

8 

44 

16 

Textiles ... 

... 132 

182 

264 

175 

Clothing 

... 54 

20 

63 

26 

Food, &c. 

... 54 

8 

73 

9 

Building, ... 

... 169 

9 

236 

11 

Other Manufactures 

... 161 

60 

280 

96 

Other Occupations 

... 442 

18 

617 

25 

Total 

... 1284 

410 

2053 

613 

AH Males 

... 1015 

lii 

1583 

445 

All Females ... 

... 269 

158 , 

470 

168 


SUMMARY OF QUARTERLY STATISTICS. 



Date in 
Quarter 


Fortnight after end 


totals/ 


' BANK CLEARINGS : ' 

Town (ex Metropolitan) ... 

■ , Country 

' Provincial (11 Towns) 

bankers^ advances : 

Average for Quarter 

NEW CAPITAL ISSUES in Gt 
Britain : 

All ... ... 

For United Kingdom... , .. 
IMPORTS RETAINED: 

Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 
Materials: 

Partly Manufactured 
Cotton 

Other 

Total ... ... , .. 

Wholly Manufactured Goods 
Total Retained Imports ' .. 
EXPORTS, BRITISH : 

Materials ' 

Manufactures — Cotton 

Other 

Total British Exports 
IXOISB OF IMPORTS : 

Goods and Bullion ... 


TONNAGE OF SHIPS 
cargoes) : 

Entered from abroad ... 
Cleared for abroad ... 


PRODUCTION : 

Coal (13 weeks) 

Pig-iron (3 months) ... 

Steel y, yy •«. 

Shipbuilding (commenced) ... 


INDEX OF PRODUCTION: 
Bulletin % of 1924 
Board of Trade ,, 


1928 

1929 

1930 , 

1931 

2Ed 

3rd 

4th 

1st 

2iid 

3rd 

4th 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

1st 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. . 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£ Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£ Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mb.^ 

£Mn. 

10080 

9371 

10005 

10316 

9514 

9941 

10165 

10292 

9782 

9529 

9180 

9079 

757 

736 

776 

764 

769 

757 

790 

771 

742 

720 

730 

697 

414 

391 

420 

427 

387 

386 

399 

385 

335 

, 511 

319 

319 

934 

932 

942 

963 

980 

979 

971 

973 

962 

938 

920 

913 

99-3 

66-6 

93-3 

114-2 

81'5 

28-4 

29-7 

69-5 

72-4 

28-0 

66-3 

15-1 

61-8 

37-2 

64*7 

69-0 

55-1 

17*5 

17-8 

36-3 

37-4 

19-0 

34-7 

7*1 

122 

122 

135 

125 

120 

126 

139 

114 

108 

107 

123 

-■,93'::; 

12 

11 

12 

11 

13 

12 

14 

11 

10 

9 

9 

8 

20 

12 

26 

25 

15 

9 

24 

16 

9 

6 

12 

7 

44 

46 

45 

53 

53 

63 

54 

51 

43 

42 

36 

32 

76 

69 

83 

89 

80 

74 

92 

78 

62 

56 

57 

47 

60 

81 

61 

60 

66 

65 

65 

64 

65 

60 

58 

60 

261 

257 

282 

276 

268 

268 

299 

269 

233 

225 

240 

192 

18 

16 

19 

19 

21 

19 

20 

19 

16 

15 

15 

■■■ 12 

34 

36 

36 

38 

33 

34 

31 

30 

22 

19 

16 

15 

106 

109 

111 

107 

107 

112 

113 

98 

88 

86 

80 

63 

173 

180 

183 

181 

178 

185 

186 

164 

141 

138 

129 

103 

100 

80 

I 82 

92 

93 

65 

125 

106 

94 

8? 

106 

82 
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5638 

6154 i 

6813 

6265 

6284 

6701 

7014 

5911 

1 5634 

6164 

6941 

172 

156 

163 

167 

192 

202 

196 

192 

180 

133 

115 

101 

211 

203 

220 1 

240 

248 

241 

237 

237 

199 

1 165 

128 

139 


000 Tonf 



000 ' 

L'ons 



000 

Tons 


000 Tons 

279 

245 

j 432 ' 

362 

428 

360 

499 

427 

j 230 

161 

132 

33 

103-7 

; 95-4 

105-2 

108-3 

111-0 

108-2 

114*8 

109-6 

100-9 

90-7 

92-7 

84-8 

103-6 

100-2 

108-4 

110-6 

112-0 

110-7 

114-0 

110-9 

103-1 

99-4 

99-0 



Except Bankers’ Advances for which mean weekly averages are given, 


INDEX NUMBERS. 
Percentage of 1924 level. 


PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
General — Board of Trade ... 

Statist 

Materials — Board of Trade.. - 
Statist 

Food — Board of Trade 
Btaiisi.,. 

Retail — Food 

Cost of Living 

Wage Rates 

PRICES OF SECURITIES— 

Industrials 

Fixed interest ... ... ' ... 

SHORT MONEY 


I Last month 
I Last day ... 

Last nx>nth 
Last day ... 

Last month 
Last day 

Last day ... 






IRON AND STEEL STATISTICS FOR U.K. o66 iolis. 












j 

EXPORTS OF i 



PIG-IRON.' ■ 



CRUDE 

STEiilJb. , 

moN& 

STEEL. 



, ' , 1 

Produc - 1 
tion 1 

i 

1 

4- Im- 
ports 

- Ex- ij 
ports 

; to Home 

sJOHS XnX^* ■ ^ ■n.-k-.o-mnrvXT. 

- 

! 

Pro- 1 
duction 1 

*Ira- 1 
ports 1 

Home 

Con- 

sumption 

% Imports 
to Home 
Con- 
sumption 

Semi- 

Finished 

Finished 

1913 

Qrly. 

2565' 1 

46 

236 

2375 

1*9 ' I 

1916 

215 

2131 

10 

209 

751 


Quart’r 

1 






1 

2282 




1923 

1 ' 

1745 

41 

228 

1558 

2-6 

2144 

138 > 

6*0 

}512 

1144 


2 

2059 

28 

211 

1876 : 

1-5- 

2338 

141 ! 

2479 

5*7 


3 

1813 

21 

137 ; 

1697 

1-2 

1902 

140 

2052 

6*8 

1 567 

1161 



1821 

11 

149 

1683 

•6 

2105 

133 

2238 

5*9 

1924 

1 

1918 

66 

101 ^ 

1883 I 

3*5 

2279 

228 

2507 

9*1 

[ 481 

1212 


2 

1877 

86 

165 

1798 : 

4-8 

2173 

296 

2469 

12*0 


3 

1774 

50 

96 

1728 

2'9 

1862 

256 

2118 

12*1 

I 460 

1081 


4,;,, 

1750 

87 

124 

1713 

5-1 

3902 

302 

2204 

13*7 

'l925: . 

1 

1724 

83 

124 

1683 

4-9 

1942 

286 

2228 

12*8 

181 

689 


2 

1655 

61 

109 

1606 

3-8 

1835 

290 

2125 

13*6 

179 

572 


3 

1386 

60 

87 

1359 

4*4 

1708 

276 

1984 

13*9 

188 

576 


4 

1471 

60 

147 

1384 

4-3 

1913 

306 

2219 

13*8 

204 

662 

1926 

: 1 

1604 

70 

136 

1538 

4-6 

2128 

296 

2424 

12*2 

227 

704 


2 

670 

53 

74 

649 



, 741 

277 

1018 



170 

562 


; 3, 

i 44 

109 

53 

100 


: 180 

444 

624 

— 

98 

408 


I 4 

i 124 

i 245 

13 

356 


1 511 

544 

1055 

— 

86 

409 

1927 

i 1 

1 1688 

1 204 

40 

1852 



1 2507 

562 

^ 3069 



213 

564 


i 2 

i 2051 

! 180 

70 

2161 

8-3 

i 2482 

391 

: 2873 

13*6 

298 

735 



1 1833 

i 108 

74 

1867 

5*8 

i 2107 

i 356 

! 2463 

14*4 

252 

768 


1 

1731 

1 74 

92 

1713 

4-3 

1 2003 

373 

2376 

15*7 

241 

782 

1928 

1 1 

1704 

i 45 

90 

i 1659 

i 2-7 

2184 

329 

2513 

13*1 

219 

734 


1 2 

1718 

1 22 

102 

1 1638 

1 1*4 

2105 

287 

i 2392 

12*0 

246 

702 


! 3 

1561 

1 16 

89 

i 1488 

I 1-1 

2034 

252 

i 2286 

11*0 

243 

652 


; 4 

i 1628 

•i 9 

116 

i 1521 

1 0-6 

2202 

277 

1 2479 

11*2 

; 272 

720 

1929 

i 1"\': 

' 1674 

24 

117 

1581 

1-5 

2404 

200 

I 2604 

7*6 

266 

737 


], 2 " 

1 1924 

: 20 

130 

1814 

0*9 

2485 

268 

i 2751 

9*7 

237 

692 


! 3 ' ■' 

i 2018 

29 

106 

1941 

1'5 

2406 

252 

; 2658 

9*6 

j 250 

653 


: 4 

i 1963 

: 44 

103 

1904 

2-4 

2366 

270 

1 2636 

10*2 

258 

716 

1930 

i 

1 ^ 

1923 

66 

91 

1898 

3-4 

2374 

334 

2708 

12*3 

1 225 

647 


\ 2 

i 1797 

62 

72 

1787 

3*5 

1988 

245 

2233 

10*9 

159 

567 


3 

i 1328 

74 

52 

1337 

5-5 

1653 

210 

1863 

11*3 

150 

506 


4 

j 1149 

89 

56 

1182 

1 7-5 

I 

1284 

3G0 

1584 

18*9 

139 

426 

1931 

1 ^ ; 

1 1012 

j 62 

44 

1030 

[: 6-0 

1389 

227 

1616 

14*0 

' 99 

331 


*Bk>oms. BilletB, Sheet and Tinplate Bars. 


TABLE A. NET IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS (EXCLUDING RUBBER) AND CERTAIN PARTLY 
MANUFACTURED GOODS. DECLARED VALUES. £ Mn. 



1924. 

Quarterly 

Average. 

2 

1928. 

Quarters. 

8 

i 

1 

1929. 

Quarters. 

2 8 

4 

T 

1980. 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1931. 

Quarter’) 

1 

Fig iron, etc. 

1*8 

1*2 

1*1 

1*3 

IT 

1*4 

1*3 

1*4 

1*6 

1*2 

1*2 

1*3 

1*0 

Copper, tin, lead, zinc ... 

5*4 

5*2 

4*5 

5*6 

5*0 

6*2 

5*4 

5*8 

6*0 

4*6 

3*9 

5*4 

3*1 

: "'Xarns ■ ■, , ■ ■■ .... ' ... ■ 

1*8 

1*8 

1*6 

1*9 

1*8 

2T 

2*0 

2*1 

1*8 

1*5 

1*3 

1*6 

1*3 

Leather 

2*9 

3*8 

3*7 

3*5 

2*9 

3T 

2*9 

4*8 

3*0 

2*9 

2*8 

3*1 

2*3 

Minerals (non-metals) ... 

1*3 

1*3 

1*3 

1*3 

1*2 

1*3 

1*5 

1*4 

1*3 

1*4 

1*2 

1*0 

1*0 

Iron Ore 

'■ : 2*1 

1*3 

1*1 

ri 

1*4 

1*5 

1*8 

1*8 

1*7 

1*6 

1*0 

•9 

•7 

‘ Other Metals 

3*7 

4*1 

3*7 

4*4 

3*9 

5*1 

3*7 

3*9 

3*7 

3*6 

2*5 

2*3 

1*8 

Wood 

12*6 

8*2 

15*0 

12-6 

5*9 

7*8 

17*4 

13*9 

6*9 

9*0 

15*4 

11*0 

4*2 

Oil Seeds, &c. 

' 

I2’l 

11*3 

10*8 

9*4 

11*7 

10*7 

9*7 

9*8 

9T 

9*2 

''.■.7*3''. ■: 

6*8 

6*6 


. ''"'2*0 

1*6 

3*9 

T4 

1*2 

*9 

2*9 

2*5 

2*7 

•8 

1*9 

*9 

•9 

Paper Materials 

2^9 

2*6 

2*5 

3*0 

2*5 

3*4 

3*4 

3*7 

2*9 

3*2 

3*0 

3*0 

2*3 

Sillr 


•3 

•4 

•6 

*5 

•4 

*4 

*6 

*6 

•3 

*2 

*4 

*4 

Other Textiles (except 
Cotton and Wool) 

3*4 

2*2 

1*8 

3*4 

4*9 

3*3 

2*0 

4*0 

4*0 

2*3 

11 

1*4 

1*8 

Cotton 

27*5 

20*2 

11*6 

26*6 

25*2 

16*4 

8*6 

23*6 

16*3 

8*7 

4*6 

12*0 

7*3 

Wool 

10*9 

10*6 

2*9 

3*9 

14*1 

13*5 

4*5 

6*1 

12 5 

7*3 

4*0 

4*6 

8*8 

T<>ta!, both groups and - 
miscellaneous ... 

92*8 

77*9 

68*7 

82*7 

85*8 

78*5 

70*3 

88*2 

75*7 

59*6 

54,3 

56*0 

45*5 

7‘otal, excl. cotton and wool 

54-4 

47*1 

54 2 

52*3 

46*5 

49*6 

57*2 

58*5 

46 9 

43*6 

45*7 

39*4 

29*4 




TABIiB B. exported MANUFACTURES-DEGLARED VALUBS. £Mn. 



1924 

Qrly. 

Av. 

2 

1928 

Quarters. 

3 4 

1 

1929 

Quarters, 

2 3 

4 

1 

1930 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1931 

.Quarter 

1 

Coke ■ ' 

1-6 

•7 

•9 

1*1 

1*1 

•8 

I’l 

1*2 

1*0 

*6 

*9 

1*0 

*8' 

Earthenware 

5*2 

3*3 

3*4 

3*4 

3*1 

3*5 

3*7 

3*7 

3*3 

3*1 

3*0 

2*6 

2*0 

Iron Steel 

18*5 

16*8 

15*7 

17*6 

17*3 

16*7 

16*3 

17*6 

15*4 

13*3 

11*9 

10*8 

8*0 

Other Metals 

3-9 

4*5 

3*8 

3*7 

4*4 

4*6 

4*6 

4*6 

3-7 

3*0 

2*6 

2*7 

2*0 

Cutlery 

2-2 

2*3 

2*2 

2*5 

2*1 

2*3 

2*4 

2*5 

2*0 

1*9 

1*8 

1*7 

1*3 

Electrical Goods... 

2*7 

2*9 

2*8 

2*9 

2*8 

3*3 

3*2 

3*8 

3*3 

2*9 

3*1 

2*7 

2*3 

Machinery ' 

11*2 

13*9 

12*7 

13*6 

15’3 

13*5 

15*3 

14*3 

13*0 

12*0 

iro 

ll’O 

8-8 

Wood 

*5 

•6 

*6 

*8 

•6 

■8 

•7 

•9 

•6 

•5 

■6 

•5 

*4 

Cotton ... 

49*8 

33*8 

36*0 

36*3 

37*6 

32*9 

34*1 

30-9 

50*3 

23*6 

19*5 

16*2 

15*2 

Wool 

17-0 

12-6 

16-0 

12*7 

14*8 

11*1 

15*3 

11*6 

12*2 

7*2 

9*7 

7*8 

7*4 

Silk ... j 

•5 

■6 

•6 

•6 

•5 

•5 

•5 

•6 

•4 

*4 

•4. 

*3 i 

•3 

Other 'rextiies 

6*9 

7*0 

7*5 

7*5 

6*7 

6*5 

7*0 

6*6 ; 

5*9 

4*9 

4*6 

4*1 

3’ 5 

Apparel ... 

7*5 

5*8 

7*2 

6*8 

6*3 

5-4 

7*2 

6*7 1 

6*8 

4*3 

5*3 

4*4 

3*8 

Ciiemicals 

6*4 

6*5 

6*0 

6*5 

6*4 

6*4 

6-2 

7*7 

6*2 

5*6 

5*1 

6*0 

4*3 

Oils 

2*2 

! 2*1 

1*8 

2*7 

2*1 

2-1 

2*1 

2*2 

2*1 

1*9 

1*8 

1*6 

'■ 1*4 

Leather 

1*8 

24 

2*3 

2*1 

1*7 

1*9 

2-1 

2*1 

1*5 

1*5 

1*2 

ri 

•8 

Paper 

2*3 

2*4 

2*2 

2*4 

2*2 

2*3 

2*5 

2-8 

2-3 

2*1 

2*1 

1*9 

1*6 

Vehicles 

6*7 

ll-O*'^- 

11*9'^^ 

12*7'^ 

12*3-:^ 

13*7^f 

12*5^* 

11*7^ 

11 -O-:'- 

15*2^ 

11*6*’^ 

12*9^ 

8*3^^ 

Rubber, ... , ... 

1-5 

I’Ot 

•8t 

•81* 

•81* 

'91* 

•9f 

•8t 

'81* 

•7*r 

•7t 

■61* 

•5t 

Total, including Miscel- 
laneous 

154*7 

139*4 

144*6 

147-5 

145*1 

138*9 

148*2 

143*8 

128-4 

110*3 

104*8 

96*3 

78*4 


♦ Including rubber tyress, f Excluding rubber tyres. 


STOCKS OF STAPLE COMMODITIES 


The following table is supplementary 
to the Summary table, p. 2, Special 
Memorandum 32, and except in the case of 
Tin, Lead, Copper, Rubber and Coffee, the 
figures are a continuation of the previous 
series. It should be remembered that 


statistics of stocks are in most cases 
incomplete, but a certain degree of com- 
parability should obtain in the figures 
which do exist. For the limitations of the 
statistics quoted below reference should 
be made to the Special Memorandum. 


STOCKS OP STAPLE COMMODITIES. 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8’ 

(9) 

(10) 

inning of 

American 

Copper, 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Spelter 

Rubber. 

Sugar. 

Tea. 

Coffee* : 

Petrol- 

Month. 

Cotton. 

1 000 

1 000 

1,000 

tons. 

1,000 


1,000 


1,000 

bags. 

eurn. 

Mn. 


1 ,000 bales 

tons. 

tons. 

U.S. 

U.K. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Mn. lbs. 

Exc. Rio. 

Total. 

barrels 






1 






(a) 



Jan 

3,494 

292 


32*8 

0*9 

42 

266 

4,271 

m 


15,705 

624 

Dec 

3,566 

554 

32-4 

51-3 

0*4 

69 

548 

4,946 

236 

22,220 

25,762 

626 

Jan 

5,662 

401 

35*9 

50*8 

2*0 

73 

383 

5,473 

260 

23,451 

25,063 

630 

Feb 

3,485 

435 

38*2 

42*2 i 

4*5 

85 

401 

5,533 

a 

24,487 

26,222 

633 

Mar 

3,744 

457 

41-0 

37*1 1 

6*7 

87 

422 

6,148 

267 

25,012 

26,768 

639 

April 

3,870 

479 

41*1 

41*1 ! 

6*8 

90 

426 

6,982 

210 

25,770 

27,470 

639 

May 

4,104 

525 

43-5 

57*5 1 

7*6 

92 

431 

7,293 

235 

27,667 

29,310 

636 

June 

4,486 

528 

45*9 

44*3 1 

7*4 

100 

418 

6,955 I 

215 

27,516 

29,814 

637 

July 

4,970 

522 

49*1 

49*6 i 

7*4 

109 

450 

6,156 1 

209 

26,803 

28,424 

632 

Aug. ......... 

5,348 

i 517 

49*0 ; 

56*1 

7*0 

117 

448 

5,021 ! 

201 

25,920 i 

27.529 

623 

Sept 

5,753 

1 532 

49*2 ' 

65*0 i 

5*7 

123 

464 

4,233 ; 

214 

26,722 ; 

29,203 

B26 

Oct 

5,967 

, 545 , 

W’5 : 

[ 65*8 ! 

6*2 

131 

1483 

3,165: ! 

222 

27,505 ! 


613 

Nov. J 

6,097 

1 554 

47*5 i 

■76*3- - 1 

6*2 

139 

492 

4,413 > 

235 

27, *209 ’■ 

2936G 

611 

Dec. 

6,273 

! 543 

47*5 

80*7 ; 

7*2 

142 

491 

6,125 1 

243 

28,360 1 

30.447 

609 

Jan 

6,471 

; 535 

51*0 

92*2 1 

8-3 

140 

506 

6,377 ! 

262 

27,399 i 

29,309 ' 

1 602 

Feb 

6,578 

: 525 

53*1 

101-0 

10*5 

142 

627 

7,118 ’ 

274 

27,156 i 

28,829 

! 693 

M«.t' 

6 888 

1 519 

67*7 

110*0 ! 

! 

13*2 

142 

535 

7,573 

270 

26,945 

28,457 


April 

6,898*1’ 

510 

58*4 

13*5 

140 


242 





t Provisional, -t " U.S.A, Afloat’ 

(1) Total sui^iply seasonally corrected, exclusive of European and 

Asiatic mill stocks. 

(2) Total supply outside hands of consumers less Japan Stocks. 

(3) London Metal Excha: ge Visible Supply plus “Tin” estimate of 

Straits Stocks. 

(4) U.S. and Mexico refined stocks to April, 1930. TJ.S. only' 

since : U.K, stocks in official warehouses. 

(5) Visible supply in U.K. and U.S, , , 

■ : , ■ 11 - 


Kot availalih' 


* no longer available. 

(6) An estimate of World’s stocks supplied by Rubber Growers’ 

Assoeiiition. , . , 

(7) Total visible supply, exclusive of IntcriDr htocks in Culia prior 

to Oct, 19215. ^ 

(8) Bonded Warehouse Stocks to -Tan., lea Brokers Assoc. 

(9) Viaibk^snpplv in Brasil (Ports and Interior), Europe and 

U.S.A. (a) exc. Rio Interior, (b) ine. Rio Interior. 

(10) Stocks of Crude and KcfincM.1 Oils in U.S. 



Value of chief articles exported in the First Quarters of 1930 and 1931 to the 


1st Qr. 
1930 1931 


PO'ITBEY, Etc. 

^ U.8.A. ... 

Braail, __ ■ ...■ ' ■ ... 
ArgeuMne' 

British S. Africa 
British India ... 
Australia... 

New., Zealand . ... 
Canada,,...,, 
Other /Countries 



1470 

760 

FIG IRON & FERRO ALLOYS 
Belgium' ... 

91 

23 

France • ... ... .*• 

83 

40 

Italy ■ ...■ 

61 

21 

U.S.A.'....':,... - 

121 

29 

Other Countries 

I 261 

175 


617 

! 288 


FLAXES & SHEETS (not 
coated), 

Japan 

British India 

Australia & New Zealand 
Other Countries 


CALVANISED SHEETS. 
Dutch E. Indies ... 
Argentine, Uruguay ... 
British W. Africa 
British S. Africa 

British India 

Australia 

New Zealand ... 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 


SHEETS (Tinned, etc.) 

Norway 

Germany 

Netherlands 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Dutch E. Indies 
China (with Hong Kong) 

Japan ... 

Brazil 

Argentine 

British India... 

Straits Setts, and Malay 

Australia 

Canada 

Other Countries 


BAIL LOCOMOTIVES (Steam 
and other) 

Argentine ... ' ... ' ... 

Rest of S. America 

British S. Africa ... 

British India ... 

Other Countries 


MACHINERY (Electrical). 

Europe 

S. America 

S. Africa ... ... ... 

British India 

Australia... 

Other Countries 


617 288 MACHINERY (Prime Movers, 

not electrical). 

Russia ... 

France 

Spain 

Rest of Europe ... 

S. America 
British S. Africa 
British India and Ceylon 
Straits Settlements ... 
Australia... ... 

Other Countries 


1st Qr. 
1950 1951 


49 16 
45 35 


64 19 

45 19 

132 53 

107 94 

598 193 

283 — 

103 42 

636 277 

1968 697 

38 32 


49 23 

80 40 

212 160 

136 51 

155 95 

84 13 

159 80 

180 115 

112 63 

92 78 

154 86 

97 44 

195 92 

350 132 

154 121 

765 512 

2974 1705 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
Russia ... ... ... 

Germany 

Netherlands 
France ... ... 

Rest of Europe ... ... 

China 

Japan 

U.B.A. ... 

S. America 

British India 

Australia... 

Other Countries 


COTTON YARN. 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
Germany and Poland ... 

Netherlands 

Belgium ... 

France 

Switzerland 

Bulgaria 

Roumania 

U.S.A 

Bivazil 

Argentine 

British India 

Australia... 

Canada ... ... ... 

Other Countries 


347 272 
173 152 
180 95 
312 217 
295 59 
428 421 

1735 1216 


73 64 

3u 26 

30 13 

111 107 

83 104 

65 35 

286 208 

25 17 

87 58 

409 195 

1199 825 


221 53 

112 57 

97 50 

216 134 

382 245 

197 101 

176 2( 

104 42 

79 4i 

757 417 

74 13 


2539 1267 



1st Qr. 
1930 1931 


£000 

Co'iTON Piece Goons — coniinuml 


India & Ceylon... ... ... ■ 

7174 1560 

Iraq ... 

233 147 

Straits Settlements k Malay 


States' ... ... 

312 106 

Australia 

1553 730 

New Zealand 

302 181 

Canada 

345 182 

Other Countries 

2095 1223 


22240 10062 

To S. Ireland 

267 215 

WOOL TOPS k WORSTED 
YARN. 


Sweden 

177 48 

Germany ... 

621 319 

Japan ... 

12 10 

Canada ... 

345 506 

Other Countries 

915 463 

To S. Ireland! 

2070 1146 
63 53 


WOOL & WORSTED TISSUES 

Germany 768 454 

Netherlands ... ... ... 214 174 

Belgium ... ••• 260 182 

France «•. 349 246 

Italy ... ... ... 360 182 

Other European Countries ... 666 566 

China ... ... 318 391 

Japan ... 157 130 

U.B.A. ... ... ... ... 612 245 

Chile and Peru... ... ... 196 76 

Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine... 988 637 

British S. Africa 224 213 

Australia... ... ... ... 307 25 

New Zealand ... 156 115 

Canada ... ... 824 452 

Other Countries ... ... 1440 905 


To S. Ireland ... ... 187 164 

LINEN PIECE GOODS. 

U.S.A 450 339 

Cuba ^ 129 53 

Brazil and Argentine 67 38 

Australia and New Zealand ... 135 79 

Canada 74 53 

Other Countries 485 318 


APPAREL. 

British S. Africa 

Australia 

New Zealand ... 

Canada 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 
74 

boots and shoes. 

™ British S. Africa 

New Zealand 

Other Countries 


GOPFIR MANUFACTURES 

Egypt 

BnUsh India 

Australia,*. ... ... ... | 
Hew Zealand ... ... ... j 
Other Countries 


TIN (Blocks, etc.) 

Sweden 

Germany... , ... 
France ... • ... 
^ U.S.A. ... ... 

Canada 

Other Countries 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark . 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Switzex'land 

Turkey ... 

Rest of Europe 

Dutch E. Inoies i., 
China (with Hong Kong) 

U.S.A. • . 

Peru k Chile ... 

Brazil .... ' ... : 

Argentine, Uruguay ... 
Colombia... 

Egypt. . 

British S-j. W. & E. Africa . 
Foreign W. k B. ^Afriea 


To S. Ireland 

LEATHER. 

Germany 

France ... 
U.S.A. ... ... 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 
PAPER* 

Foreign Countries 

British India 

Australia and New Zealand . 
Other British Possessions , 


84 56 

95 69 

448 79 i 

454 308 

1081 512 

94 83 


160 126 
68 50 

545 286 

138 119 

911 581 




THE PHYSICAL VOLUME OF PRODUCTION. 


T he Index Number of Production 
for the first quarter of 1931 is Sq-S, 
which compares very unfavourably 
with 109-6, the corresponding figure in 
1930. 

The most important groups in the 
construction of the Index all show declines 
on the last quarter of 1930. Coal is at a 
very low level for a winter quarter ; for 
Iron and Steel 63-2 is a very low figure, 
while Pig Iron, Steel, Shipbuilding and 


Cotton all show reduced activity. The 
Food industries figure alone is maintained 
at its general level. The Total Index is 
8 points below the figure for the fourth 
quarter of 1930. In former years the 
movements between the last quarter of 
one year and the first quarter of the next 
have been 1926—1, 1927-I-3, 1928 — 2, 
1929 + 3, 1930 — 5 points. The results of 
the past quarter show a continuance of the 
progressive decline since the end of 1929. 


QUARTERLY INDFX OF PRODUCTION. 




QUARTERLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTION. 

Average 1924—100. - 



Final 

Index. 
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* Partly Estimated. t Includes artilieial silk from 3rd Qr. 1925. + Under Construction. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 





AVERAGE OF DAILY 

RATES. 






Paris 

f.toiS 

Milan 

i. to £ 

Berlin 

M. to £ 

Amster- 
dam 
fl. to £ 

Pragrue 
kr. to £ 

1! Stock- 
Berne 1, 

i, to £ kr. to £ 

sTewYork 

$to£ 

Buenos 

Aires 

d.to^ 

Riode 

Janeiro 

1. Der mil. 

Bombay 

l.pernip. 

Hong- 
kong 
d. per $ 

Kobe 

d. per yen 

Parity ... j 

124*21t 

92-46§ 

20-43 

12-107 

24*02 

25*2215 18-159 

4-866 

47-58 

27 

18 

— 

24-58 





For 1919 to 1926 

Rates Ske Bahije 

R Bulletins. 





1927 1 

JAN. 

122-57 

111-6 I 

20-454 ' 

12-135 

163*8 

25-176 18-171 

4-853 

46-40 i 

5-80 

18-03 

24-17 

24-15' 

FEB. ; 

123-63 

112-3 ! 

20-466 

12-123 

163*7 

25-220 18-174 

4-850 

46-93 i 

5-87 

17-97 

'24-79 

24*20 

MAR j 

124*01 

107-7 

20-468 

12-130 

163-9 

25-235 18-144 

4*854 

47-51 1 

5*87 

17-96 

24*01 

24-31' ' 

APRIL i 

123-98 

97-05 

20-490 

12-140 

164-0 

25-251 18-135 

4*857 

47*55 } 

5-83 

17-88 

24*50 

23-90 

MAY I 

125-97 • 

89-96 

20-501 

12-136 

163-9 

26-253 18-157 

4*857 

47-56 1 

5-80 

17-93 

24*32 

23-26 

JUNE 

123-97 

86-94 

20-494 

12-124 

163-9 

25-244 18-128 

4*856 

47-69 j 

5-84 

17-91 

24-21 

23-09 

JULY I 

124-00 

89-04 

20-450 

12-119 

163-9 

25-220 18*128 

4*8552 

47-76 i 

5-83 

17-87 

24-15 

23-31 

AUG. 

124-01 

89-32 

20-431 

12-129 

164*0 

25*212 18*116 

4*8606 

47-85 i 

5-87 

17-87 

23-68 

23*37 

SEPT 

124-00 

89-35 

20-433 

12*135 

164*0 

25-222 18*094 

4*8654 

47-95 I 

5-87 

17-97 

23-83 

23-14 

OCT 

124-03 

89-12 

20-408 

12*116 

164*3 

25-249 18-084 

U8700 

47-90 i 

5-91 

17*97 

23-95 

22*96 

NOV 

124-00 

89-47 

20-422 

12-075 

164-4 

: 25-272 18*098 

4-8740 

47-83 i 

5-89 

17-99 

24-43 

22*66' 

DEC. 

124-00 

90-69 

20-435 

12-073 

164-7 

1 25-277 18-080 

4-8825 

47-82 

5-91 

18-10 

24-63 

22-71 

1928 

JAN 

124-00 

92-17 

20-461 

12-086 

164-5 

25-302 18-138 

4-8758 

47-83 

5-92 

18*10 

24-69 

23-09 

FEB 

124-02 

92-07 

20*431 

12-109 

164-5 

i 25-336 18-161 

4-8750 

47-88 

5-92 

18-00 

24-44 

23-08 

MAli 

124-02 

92-37 

20*412 

12-124 

164*64 

! 25-339 i 18-180 

4-8801 

47*86 

5-93 

18-00 

24*40 

23-20 

APRIL 

124.01 

92-55 

20-412 

12-110 

; 164-71 

25-332 18-183 

4-8821 

47-81 

5-92 

18-00 

. 24*42 

23-47 

may 

124-01 

92-65 

20-399 

12-093 

164-72 

25*327 18-193 

4-8817 

47-80 

5-92 

18-01 

25*05 

1 22-94 

JUNE 

124-16 

92-76 

20-417 

12-098 

164-67 

25-317 18*186 

4-8805 

47-66 

5-89 

17-95 

24*66 

22*95 ' 

JULY 

124*18 

92-81 

20-384 

: 12-084 

, 164*13 

25-255 18-161 

4-8642 

47-43 

5-90 

17-91 

24-64 

■ 22-65 ■, 

4UG 

124-23 

92-74 

20-364 

12-101 

163-76 

25-211 18-134 

4-8538 

47-41 

5-91 

17-95 

24-60 

22-29 

SEPT 

124-18 

, 92-74 

20-356 

i 12-097 

163-65 

25-200 , 18-130 

4-8508 

47-34 

5-91 

13-06 

24-36 

22-69 

oc'r 

124-W 

92*61 

20-563 

1 12-096 

: 163-63 

25*200 : 18-138 

4-8498 

47-34 

5-92 

18-06 

i 24-65 

22*88 

NOV 

124-11 

J 92-57 

20-354 

i 12-082 

I 163-64 

25-190 : 18-143 

4-8495 

47-47 

5*91 

18-07 

24-69 

22*96 

DEG 

124*10 

92-66 

20*360 

; 12-078 

163-72 

25*178 i 18-132 

4-8525 

47-36 

5*89 

18-062 

24-51 

22*76 

1929 

JAN 

124-08 

92-67 

20-402 

1 12-091 

163*83 

25*207 18-138 

4-8503 

47-42 

5-91 

18-056 

24*49 

22-56 

FEB 

124-23 

92-70 

20-447 

: 12-115 

163-84 

25-231 18-165 

4-8526 

47-59 

, 5-90 

18-013 

i 24*03 

22-38 

mar 

124-24 

92-68 

20-455 

12-117 

163-85 

25-229 18-170 

4-8529 

47-28 

5-86 

18-008 

. 24-08 

22-05 

APRIL 

124-21 

92-70 

20-475 

12-090 

; 163-93 

25*214 18*173 

4-8534 

47-28 

5-87 

17-966 

; 23-92 

22-08 

MAY 

: 124-14 

. 92-65 

; 20*415 

; 12-067 

: 163-85 

25-190 18-154 ; 

4-8510 

47-24 

5-87 

17-912 

23-68 

22*11 

JUNE 

; 123-99 

92-67 

i 20-335 

; 12-074 

: 163-73 

25*198 18-113 

4*8485 

47-17 

5*87 

17-864 

23*66 

21-77 

JULY 

i 123-88 

, 92-74 

; 20-359 

' 12-086 

163-90 

25-221 18-100 

4*8511 

47-23 

; 5*87 

17-818 

23*89 

22-64 

AUG 

i 123-90 

92-74 

i 20-360 

' 12-103 

■< 163-83 

25-205 18-101 

4*8488 

47-21 

1 5-88 

17-830 

: 23*87 

23-13 

SEPT 

; 123-87 

92-69 

1 20-361 

i 12-093 

; 163*76 

25-164 18.101 

4-8479 

47-20 

! 5.87 

, 17-869 

: 23*75 

23-42 

OGT 

I 125-89 

93-00 

1 20-397 

: 12-098 

; 164*41 

25*176 18-141 

4-8695 

46-82 

' 6-86 i 

: 17*871 

21*73 

23*58 

NOV 

1 123-85 

93-16 

i 20-389 

■ 12-087 

i 164*57 

25-151 18-149 

4-8777 

46-26 

, 6-80 i 

17-886 

; 21-18 

24*01 

DEC 

1 123-92 

93-24 

; 20-386 

i 12-096 

: 164*47 

25-109 18-102 

4-8817 

45-86 

1 -5-56 1 

17-936 

1 20-52 

24*10 

1930 

JAN. .....V.. 

i 123-91 

93-05 

i 20-387 

i 12-102 

164*58 

25-163 18-136 

4-8695 

45-12 

1 ^ 5-52 

17-931 

i 19-47 

24-23 

FEB 

! 124-16 

92*87 

j 20*366 

i 12*123 

I 164*26 

25-198 18-124 

4-8621 

42-70 

! 5*55 

17-907 

1 18-66 

24-28 

MAR 

, 124-26 

92-84 

1 20*382 

; 12*125 

; 164*11 

25-136 18-106 

4-8632 

42-24 

1 5-72 

17-862 

i 18-24 

24-38 

APRIL 

,i 124-10 

92*78 

1 20*375 

i 12-097 

i 164*16 

25-094 18-092 

4-8634 

43-61 

1 5-81 

17-860 

1 18-40 

24-38 

MAY 

123*90 

92*71 

j 20-365 

1 12-081 

163*97 

25-108 18-111 

4-8599 

43-02 

; 5-86 

17-835 

: 17-67 

24-39 

JUNE 

.1 123-81 

' 92*76 

1 20-372 

; 12-086 

! 163*85 

25-084 18-095 

4-8588 

41-67 

I 5-63 

17-816 

! 15*45 

24-41 

JULA" 

'123*66 

92*88 

I 20-383 

i 12-092 

1 164*05 

25-044 1 18-097 

4-8652 

40-84 

1 5-34 

17-821 

' 15*41 

24-39 

A UG 

123*82 

92-98 

; 20-387 

1 12-039 

i 164*17 

25-047 18-112 

4*8708 

40-67 

: 4-87 

17-790 

: 15-88 

; 24-57 

SEPT 

. 123*77 

: 92^83 

! 20-404 

t 12-067 

i 163*82 

25-049 1 18*093 

4-8614 

40.37 

! 4-98 

17‘788 

i 15-90 

! 24-41 

OGT 

.1 123-85 

92-80 

•; 20-412 

i 12-058 

163*79 i 25*020 | 18*026 

4*8589 

38-50 

1 .S", 

17-818 

; 15-81 

: 24-51 

NOV 

125-65 

92-78 

20-379 

■ 12-068 

1 163-79 

1 25*049 j 18-101 

4*8566 

38-65 

! 4-85 

17-789 

' 15-55 

. 24*51 

DEC 

.1 123-60 

92-72 

20-369 

12-061 

1 163*70 

I 25-040 j 18-101 

4*8567 

37-42 

' 4-73 

17*779 

; 13-91 

i 24*53 

1931 

JAN 

123-81 

92-74 

: 20-418 

' 12-066 

; 163*90 

25-075 ; 18-136 

4-8550 

34-48 

4-45 

17-782 

, i 12*06 

; 24*48 

FEB 

J 123-94 

92*81 

20-458 

1 12-103 

i 164*08 

25-181 1 18-147 

4-8565 

35-63 

4-24 

17*781 

I 11-26 

24*41 

vVeek endinf 




1 


! 



" ! ■ ■ - ' ■ - 




mir, 7 

124-00 

92*73 

: 20-436 

12-117 

1 163-95 

25-236 18*136 

4*8575 

37*33 

4-09 

17*802 

1 1 11-35 

i 24*42 

,, 14 

124-12 

92-73 

20-408 

12-118 

163-94 

25-246 18-145 

4*8581 

38-73 

4-04 

17'83( 

) 1 12-10 

: 24*40 

„ 21 

124-17 

92-74 

' 20-397 

12-121 

163*94 

25-251 18-145 

4-8589 

39-09 

4-05 

17*86i 

f j 12-58 

24*41 1 

„ 28 

. 124*17 

92*75 

; 20*387 

12-120 

163-95 

25-250 18-143 

4-8594 

39*09 

3-68 

17'88f 

) 12-41 

I 24*40 I 

Apr. 4 

. 124-20 

92-79 

20-400 

12-120 

163*9'/ 

25*254 18-151 

4-8589 

39-07 

3-69 

17-86 

S i 12-22 

j 24*41 

>, 11 

. 124-25 

92-82 

: 20-406 

12-116 

164*02 

25-235 18-152 

4-8592 

39-01 

3-66 

17-84 

1 i 11-96 

! 24-41 

„ 18 

. 124-24 

92-80 

j 20-404 

1 

12-104 

164*05 

25-224 18-148 

4-8584 

38-14 

3*57 

17-84 

I 

3 j 12-06 

1 24-41 


f 25*2*216 before June 24th, 1928. § 25*2215 before December 22nd, 1927. i! Zurich from Novemt or 12th, 1929. 



Scale apfjlicable to all lines. , 

^NORMAI. SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 

















FINANCE, 


STOCKS &__SHA,RES__ 

industrials' Fixed 
: — n i:r~" . Interest 


. . NEW 
CAPITAL 
ISSUES 


BANK GLEAEIKGS, 

London Bankers* 2’< 
Clearing House. j 


Bank of 
England, 


OTHEB -BAMKim, 

0 Clearfaiff' 
Banks. 


1924 

Average... 

1925 

IstQr.Av. 
2ii(i j» 

3rfl a ti 
4th ,, „ 

1926 

IstQr.Av. 

2nd 

3rd if ft 
4th f, ,) 

1927 

1st Qr. Av. 
2nd „ ,, 

3rd „ „ 
4th „ „ 
1928 

JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

MAY 

JUNE 


I % j % pMn. 4Mn, 

I 

100 100 7*4 11-2 

100-3 99-7 13-8 5*3 

98-5 101-5 14-6 7-8 

98-0 102-2 3-8 3*1 

96-3 103-9 11-9^ 13*1 

96- 8 103-3 14-7 11*3 

97- 0 103-1 8-1 9-8 

96-2 103-9 8-5 6*2 

95-5 104-7 15-7 10-2 


I^Mn. £Mn.l ^Mn. -eMn. £Mn. SMn. MMn, jgMn. 


97-0 102-9 
i 96-6 103-5 

96- 6 103-5 

97- 3 102-8 

98- 6 101-5 
98*1 101-9 

99- 2 100-9 

100-9 99-1 

100-3 99-7 

100-0 100-0 

99-4 100-7 
98-7 101-4 
98-5 101-5 
98-2 101-8 
98-7 101-4 

100- 1 99-9 

101- 1 98-9 

98-2 101-9 
97-1 102-9 
97-9 102*3 
97-2 102-9 
97-3 103-5 

96*0 104.0 
94-2 106.2 
93-5 107.0 

93- 9 106.5 

94- 1 106.3 
94-6 105.8 

95*5 104-7 
96-1 104-2 


4- 6-5 100-3 

- 3-4 98-4 

- TO 97-7 


98-1 102-0 
.00-3 99-7 


98-4 101-7 
97-7 102-4 


99-7 100-4 
99-2 100-9 
99-7 100-4 
101-3 98-7 


- 9-9 101-3 
4- 2-8 103*9 
~ 5-8 103-3 


* 4-0 103.5 96-8 

3-5 98-5. 101-8 

■ 2-7 99-6 100*6 

3-01) 100-3 99-9 


17-8 9-8 

16- 5 5-8 
7-2 6*8 

17- 2 20-4 

14-2 19-6 
22-6 5-3 

18- 7 23-0 
10-6 8-0 
25-8 13-5 
25-4 16-0 

24-1 17-7 
5-5 1-0 

7-6 10-7 
29-7 10-9 
17-0 11-0 


18*0 29-4 


14-0 11-4 


226 147 

255 150» 
235 140» 
221 135 
234 146 

231 141 
219 123 
205 117 
226 128 

251 135 
238 131 

224 129 
238 140 


114 382 
107 386 
112 385 
110 379 

107 371 

103 381 

108 374 

104 371 

105 364 
98 377 

100 376 

101 376 


I 247 140 110 375 

; 235 137 101 364 

229 137 104 367 

252 143 102 376 

246 134 95 372 

229 122 103 374 


i 246 132 
I 223 116 
i 211 117 
. 244 130 
236 125 
245 140 

250 131 

236 138 

237 136 
253 127 
241 118 
235 122 


105 376 
103 374 
99 374 
100 369 
99 367 
67+37 375 

68+37 361 
58+36 353 
63+38 555 
61+36 359 
61+36 363 
61+36 362 


13-9 8-3 2370 UlO 248 129 63+36 367 

2*2 1-4 2250 fiSm 226 112 65+36 371 

1-5 1-2 2410 mo 224 114 63+56 362 

7-5 4-0 2440 tSSO 248 123 70+37 360 

6- 3 6*6 2450 mO 242 123 65+42 358 

4-0 1*2 2170 mo 248 127 58+36 365 

11*3 5-6 2340 ^240 250 119 64+56 552 

8*0 18-2 2400 mo 236 121 69 +55 348 

16-9 9-4 2770 mO 234 120 59+36 350 

11-9 9-4 2340 mo 249 114 66+36 361 

17*8 20*1 2360 2S60 235 104 58+36 356 

7- 7 5-5 2430 mo 228 102 69+35 364 


13-1 3-3 2150 mo 233 ' 

3-6 3-1 2100 t400 224 

2-4 2-6 2340 ^SO 207 

12-8 17-7 2220 mO 230 

11-6 8-4 2070 mo 226 

10-4 5*4 2150 mo 226 

7*8 4-5 2210 mo 238 

6- 0 13-6 2060 1950 218 

7- 4 6-0 1960 mo 213 


103 70+36 364 
95 66+34 367 
89 65+34 358 
95 66+36 357 
100 60+33 355 
103 64+33 372 

102 65+33 350 
99 58+34 347 
98 59+33 350 
61+35 354 


242 791 324 11-7 48*5 


227 827 

199 849 

231 841 

237 841 

209 866 

195 875 

226 874 

225 887 

220 803 

200 913 

211 919 

233 916 

257 922 

224 918 

196 930 

197 935 

199 937 

234 930 

256 935 

254 932 

244 930 

248 939 

248 942 

259 946 

274 956 

260 968 

214 980 

191 987 

195 977 

216 978 


289 11*8 50-6 
273 11-9 52-7 
257 11-9 52-0 
261 11-8 51-5 

255 11-7 53-8 

244 11-9 54-6 
247 11-8 53-5 
251 11-8 55-4 

245 11-6 64-5 
237 11-7 55-1 
236 11-5 54-9 

236 11-5 53-5 

245 11-3 52-8 
244 11-0 54-1 
235 11-1 55-6 
233 11-1 55-3 
232 11-1 55-5 
231 11-2 53-7 

256 11-0 53-3 

237 11-1 53-8 
244 11-2 52-7 

243 11-0 53-6 
241 11-0 53*8 

244 11-3 52-4 

250 10*9 52-9 

246 10*5 54-5 
244 10-6 66-4 
244 10*8 56-6 
244 10-9 56-4 
244 10*9 55-3 


100 2-43 3-45 

116 3-10 4-03 

138 3-96 4-46 

125 3-41 4-08 

119 3-42 4-01 

140 4-15 4-54 

137 3-92 4-37 

137 3-95 4-40 

140 4-02 4-63 

135 3-91 4*23 

127 3*68 4*07 

126 3*66 4*33 

125 3*59 4*32 

124 3*40 4*29 

124 3-56 4-20 

126 3*79 4*17 

124 3-75 4-03 

123 3-63 3-96 

117 3-17 3-74 

120 3*38 3-95 

124 3*48 4*28 

126 3*69 4-25 

130 4*06 4-33 

125 3*52 4-38 

123 3-25 4*36 

125 3*64 4'31 

162 6*06 5-23 

160 4-68 5-38 

158 4*44 6-27 

159 4*69 5*23 

156 4*23 5*28 


1778 234 985 242 10*7 65-4 757 

1759 225 980 242 10*7 55*7 776 

1754 222 971 242 10-9 55*4 772 

1765 227 971 241 10*7 55-0 787 

1761 231 970 235 10*6 55*4 792 

1773 227 971 236 11-3 54*8 805 

1767 243 970 233 10*9 54*9 758 

1714 218 975 229 10*6 56*8 678 

1682 181 976 225 10*8 58*0 615 

1712 207 970 225 10*9 56*7 571 

1742 246 957 251 10*7 54*9 585 

1788 273 958 233 10*6 53*6 618 

1794 284 952 241 10*7 53*1 633 

1767 279 936 250 10-6 63*0 648 

1764 284 927 255 lO’S 52*6 649 

1791 296 924 257 10*5 51*6 656 

1801 310 920 265 10*5 51*1 672 

1839 320 915 269 11*1 49*7 706 

1836 328 909 281 10*6 49*6 784 

1782 299 909 293 10*5 51*0 646 

1726 258 921 295 10*5 63-3 587 ' 

571 


68 1*87 2*17 

76 2*50 2-52 ' 

75 2*23 2-62 

75 2*31 2-61 


§Revised. ^ ^ NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. ♦* Prom Dec. 1928 hrst figure Bankers, second figure Others, ii ExcUidmg Gainago, 
Excluding Bradford, + Exclusive of Investments in Affiliated Banks. For Table of Exchanges see p. 15. 1 Issues amalgamated Nov. 23 1928. 




STOCKS & SHABES— 
NEW CAPITAL ISSUES— 
BANK CLEARINGS— 

BANK OF ENGLAND- 

PRINCIPAL BANKS— 

TREASURY BILLS- 
SHORT MONEY INOEX- 




New Index Nos. of Prices and Yield as ijercentage of 1924 level: on 15th of moxith. Sec Spec. Mem. No. 33. 
Sensitive Index. — Geometric Mean of monthly percentage changes. 

Issues during month in 6t. Britain (a), for U. K. (b), for Abroad, excluding Government loans, etc.—See 
MONTHLY REVIEW OP THE MIDLAND BANK, LTD. 

Total of Town Clearings (i.e., excluding Metropolitan) of London Bankers' Clearing House for 3 weclrs covering 
]2 Stock Exchange settlement days. Consols settlement day, and 4th of following month. Country Clearings 
of London Bankers' Clearing House and Provincial Clearings for 11 tovms— proportionate totals for 24 working days. 
Deposits, other than public, llth-lTth c«f month. 

Bank Note* and Currency Note* in circtdation llth-lTth of month. Issue? amalgamated, November 22nd, 1928. 
“ Current, Deposit and other accounts/* etc. Averages for the month of 9 clearing banka (i,©. — excluding 
the National Bank, Ltd.).— MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE IMIDLAND BANK, LTD. 

Total outstanding in middle of month (11th- 17th). . , , , . , . . 

Average of Bank lEUte, Bankers* Deposit Bate, 3 Months' Bill Rate and day-to-day rste for week ending 15th of 
month, expressed as percentage of 1924 average. 

Day-to-Day Rate and 3 Months^ Bsete. Averages for week ending 15th of month. 




j 


Scale applicable to all lines. 
'SE:jlSONAL;'CHANa£ REMWEO.; 














PRICES AND WAGES. 


U.S.A. PRICES. 


WHOLESALE. 


Board of Trade Index Nos. 


Statist (Sauerbeck) Index Nos. 


“ 1924 

Average. 
1925 

Ut Qv. Av. 
2nd ly 
3i’d 
4t'li „ 

1326 


1930 

JAN 

FEB 

MAE 

APR 

MAY - ..... 
JUNE ... 

JULY ... 

Aua 

SEPT. ... 

GOT 

NOV 

DEC 

1931 

JAN. 

FEB 

MAR 

APR. ...... 


Silver 

(Cash). 

d. per os. 

General. 

Of 

/o 

Pood. 

1 AA 

Materials. 

etc. 

/O 

iDO 

Pood. 

% % 

Raw 

Materials. 

% 

100 

Total. 

% 

100 


0 ^ u 

32-2 

100 

101*6 

105-6 

99-4 

105 

104 

101 

103 


31*4 

96-0 

100-6 

93-6 

97 

97 

96 

97 


32-4 

93*9 

98-3 

91-6 

96 

06 

96 

97 


32-3 

92*0 

S 7'2 

89-2 

93 

94 

95 

95 


31-0 

88-6 

92-8 

86-3 

91 

90 

92 

92 


30*2 

87-2 

93-1 

84-1 

92 

91 

89 

90 


29-1 

90-2 

92-5 

89-0 

93 

93 

90 

91 


25*2 

90-4 

93-9 

88-5 

90 

9^ 

94 

92 


25-5 

85-6 

90*8 

82-9 

89 

S9 

88 

89 


26-1 

84*8 

91-6 

81-2 

91 

90 

87 

89 


25-5 

85-1 

91-8 

81-6 

87 

87 

88 

88 


26-4 

84-8 

91*3 

81-5 

85 

S6 

89 

87 


26*4 

85-0 

92-1 

81-3 

86 

S6 

87 

87 


26-3 

84-3 

91-1 

80-9 

89 

S8 

86 

87 


26-3 

84-6 

91-4 

81-1 

93 

93 

86 

89 


26-2 

86-1 

95-4 

81*3 

94 

93 

88 

90 


27-4 

86*4 

95-8 

81-6 

97 

96 

86 

91 

... 

27-5 

85-8 

94-7 

81-3 

92 

91 

86 

88 


27*2 

84-9 

91-9 

81-3 

88 

87 

85 

87 


27-3 

83-8 

90-7 

80-3 

85 

86 

84 

85 


26-5 

82-8 

88-7 

79-8 

84 

84 

84 

84 


26-8 

83-1 

89-2 

79-9 

84 

85 

84 

84 


26-7 

83-0 

89*3 

79-7 

85 

86 

85 

85 

... 

26-3 

83-1 

89-1 

80*0 

85 

86 

84 

85 


26*4 

83-2 

88-7 

80-3 

85 

85 

84 

84 


25-8 

83-3 

89-4 

80-0 

87 

87 

86 

86 


26-0 

84-4 

90-3 

81*2 

86 

85 

87 

87 


25-9 

83-4 

88-5 

80*7 

86 

85 

82 

84 


25-3 

81-7 

86-3 

79*3 

82-5 

Sl‘5 

80*5 

81 

1... 

24-3 

81-6 

86-2 

. 79*1 

83*5 

82'5 

79*5 

81 


24*2 

82-7 

89-4 

79*2 

86 

85 

80-5 

83 


24-2 

81-8 

86-8 

79*1 

84-5 

85 

80 

82 


23-8 

81*7 

85-8 

79*5 

83 

84 

79*5 

81 


23*0 

81*9 

87*2 

79*1 

82-5 

83'5 

78 

80 


22-6 

80-6 

85*6 

78*0 

80 

81'5 

76 

78 

.... 

22-6 

79*7 

84-6 

77*1 

81 

82 

76 

78*5 


21*1 

78-8 

83-4 

76-3 

80-5 

SO'5 

74 

77 


20-2 

76-9 

81-0 

74-7 

79 

79 

75 

75 


19-2 

74-9 

77-7 

73-4 

76 

75^5 

72 

74 


19-5 

74-4 

77-6 

72*6 

77 

76 

70 

73 


19-2 

73-3 

76-5 

71-5 

! 73 

72 

69 

71 


16*5 

72-6 

76-6 

70-4 

72-5 

7r5 

66*5 

69 


16*0 

71-7 

76-4 

69*2 

72 

71 

65 

68 


16-3 

70-9 

75-9 

68-2 

i 69-5 

70 

64 

66 


16-8 

69-5 

74-4 

67-0 

70 

70'5 

62'5 

65 


16-7 

68-0 

72*9 

65*4 

70 

71 

61*5 

65 


16-7 

67*4 

72-5 , 

64-7 

68 

69 

61 

64 


15-3 

■ 65*5 

69-8 

63-3 

67*5 

68 

59 

62*5 


13*7 

64-3 

. 68-1 

62-4 

67-5 

67’5 

58 

61-5 


12-3 

63-9 

67-2 

62-1 

65*5 

65 

59 

SI'S 


13*8 

63 7 

66-8 

62*1 

66 

65 

58*5 

61*5 

.... 

13'0 









1 










M. of Labour. 

Cost of 

Living. 


New Index 
of Average 
Weekly 
Wages. 



106'5 104-6 

104 104 102-» 

106 110; 

106 : ns 104| 


97'6 108 

95-6 lOT 


100-5 106*5 

99-5 106 

100 105 

101 106 

102 lOS 

100 107 

99 108 

99 107 

99 106 

98- 6 106 

99- 6 105 

98*6 104 

97- 6 106 

98- 6 106 

100 109 

99- 6 no 

99-6 no 


no 

109-6 

108 100 


95-2 106-6 

939 105 

92*6 103 

92*6 104 

90 8 103 

88-6 , 101 ' 

86*6 99 

i 85*6 99 

i 86-8 100 

84-2 99 


NORMAL. SEASONAL VARIATION REMOVED. 


December, 1924. 


i- No rent restriction. 
. * June t Dec 


PRICE OF SILVER- 
BOARD OF TRADE INDEX- 


STATIST (SAUERBECK) 
INDICES— 

COST-OF.LIVINO INDEX- 


RETAIL FOOD PRICE*— 
wA«g8 INDEX— 


Average (cash) price of bar allier tac week eodini 15tb ot month.— BCONOinST. 

-Geometric Mean of Wholesale Prices (Msrages for month) of ISO eommodlties as percentate of 10S4 avetaia. 
—BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL. 

Averag. wholesale prices of 19 foodstufls and 29 raw materlah. on last day ot mcoth, as percentage of averag. 
for ) 924.— STATIST. . . . ^ , 

.... .VI. . TnnrpamAnt siiipe 1924 in cosst of osainTaimns uncnangea the staffloard ot 

Jlinistry of labour » bid« war. For 1st of month, but placed agaimst previous 

F facilitate comparison with Statist ■■ Index. 

As above, for food only. 

For desorlpHoo see Special MeoL No. 26* 











TRADE AND OUTPUT. 


iK 




total imports {Values}. 




EXPORTS OF U.R. GOODS 

Values). 


OUTPUT. 1 

■"'SHIP- 

3’LD’G 

'V 


Food, 
Drink and 

t Raw 

Manu- 

Total 

(inciuding 

Total. 

Net 

1 Pood. 
Drink and 

Raw 

Manu- ! 

Total 

{including 

Coal. 

Pig 

Iron. 

Steel. 

Tonnage 

Com- 

menced' 

!' 


Tobacco. 

Materials. 

factures. 

Misceilaneous) 

IMPORTS. 

1 Tobacco. 

Materials, 

factures. 

Misceilaneous) 



iSMn. 

^Mn. 

£Mii 


£Mn. 


^Mn. 

m-n. 

£Mii. 


4£Mn. 

jgMn. 


Tons 

Mn. 

Tons 

000 

Tons 

000 

Tons 

000 

1 

1S24 

Average. 

47*8 


33*3 

* ■ 

25*0 


106*4 

* 

94*8 

4*7 

* 

8*9 


51*6 


66-8 

* 

21*2 

520 

641 

263 

1 

1926 

IstQr.Av 
2 nd ;; ;j 

47-9 

oti 

42*0 

B8'l 

26*8 

26'4 

117*3 

116'2 

104*0 

4*7 

5'7 

8*1 

S-2 

55*3 

54' 4 

69*6 

69-9 

21*3 

557 

608 

202 

i 

45.4 

47-0 

51*5 

B3'7 

31*3 

31'4 

108*6 

112'6 

95*4 

4*1 

4-7 

6*9 

7-1 

49*0 

61-6 

61*3 

64-7 

19*2 

509 

589 

190 



44-7 

4$'8 

27*9 

34'S 

23*1 

23'3 

96*1 

lOl'd 

84*3 

4*5 

4-1 

6*1 

6-1 

50*0 

4S’4 

62*2 

60-1 

17*8 

422 

524 

261 

t' 

4 th \\ \\ 

52*8 

49'% 

40*6 

B3'6 

25*4 

25'7 

119*2 

llO'S 

105*4 

5*0 


7*0 

6-7 

51*2 

51-0 

64*6 

6B'4 

19*7 

448 

697 

161 


1926 

IstQr.Av 

46T 

49'1 

35*0 

SI'S 

25*6 

25'1 

107*1 


94*8 

4*2 

5'1 

6*7 

6-9 

60*9 

50-2 

63*2 

63'5 

21*5 

499 

665 

193 


2 iid ,, ,, 

40-8 

4%-B 

28*4 

30'6 

24*2 

2^’2 

93*7 

97'4 

83*9 

3*6 

4‘2 

3*8 

4'0 

40*9 

43-1 

49*5 

52-3 

— -I* 

207 

245 

168 


3rd ,* 

43-8 

43'0 

50*5 

36' 1 

26*3 

26' 5 

101*0 

106-0 

92*4 

4*5 

3‘9 

2*0 

2-0 

45*0 

43-7 

52*6 

50-8 


13 

56 

68 

;/ 

4th „ „ 

46-2 

4%-9 

37*0 

33*5 

28*9 

29*2 

112*5 

106-1 

101*6 

4*6 

4-0 

3*2 

3-2 

42*5 

42-3 

52*0 

31’1 

— 

38 

161 

152 

(' 

1927 

IstQr.Av. 

43T 

46'0 

34*7 

B2'0 

28*7 

2S'l 

107*0 

106-5 

96*5 

4*1 

4'9 

6*7 

6-8 

44*8 

44'1 

56*8 

57-1 

21*1 

524 

782 

580 

i 

2 ikI ,, ,5 

43-4 

44'0 

28*6 

30'S 

26*5 

26‘4 

98*8 

102-5 

87*2 

3*8 

4'5 

6*7 

6-8 

45*6 

4S-0 

57*3 

60 '4 

20*3 

631 

799 

437 


3rd ,, 

43*9 

4$'l 

25*1 

30'9 

25*5 

25'7 

95*0 

100-1 

86*1 

4*5 

4-0 

5*9 

5-9 

47*1 

45-7 

58*7 

dO'S 

19*3 

558 

648 

370 

u 

4th „ „ 

49-6 

40'1 

28*9 

%5‘B 

26*9 

27'% 

105*9 

99-3 

95*8 

5*0 

4' 3 

6*2 

6-0 

50*6 

o0’4 

63*5 

62-4 

20*0 

627 

629 

377 

1 

1928 

JAN. ... 

43-4 

44'% 

31*1 

S5'B 

25*6 

26’9 

100*4 

95-7 

90*1 

4*3 

5'1 

5*8 

5'S 

48-5 

46'S 

59*7 

58-5 

20-7 

506 

574 

) 


FEB. ... 

41*7 

47'4 

31*1 

%S'6 

25*3 

25'B 

98-8 

m-0 

87*2 

4*5 

5-6 

6*0 

6-0 

45*5 

45-5 

57*2 

5S-3 

20-1 

532 

731 

V 342 


MAR. ... 

47-0 

47'9 

34*0 

SB'5 

29*2 

26'5 

110*5 

108'2 

99*2 

4*2 

4'9 

6*3 

6'S 

53*4 

61'4 

65-0 

63-7 

20*2 

535 

712 


APR. ... 

41-0 

43' 1 

28*5 

29' 1 

26*8 

26'4 

96*8 

99-1 

85*8 

3*8 

4'7 

5*3 

6-7 

45*0 

47-9 

55*3 

59-5 

19*3° 

526 

675 

) 


MAY ... 

42*7 

44-3 

29*9 

Sl'8 

25*7 

25'4 

99*4 

102'6 

87*6 

4*0 

4'6 

6-2 

5-9 

46*4 

47-6 

58-6 

60-1 

19*2'> 

534 

690 

V 279 


JUNE ... 

45-8 

26*5 

SO'6 

26*2 

26'9 

99*4 

105-0 

87*9 

3*8 

4'2 

6*1 

6-4 

48-0 

51-5 

59*5 

es-7 

18*2 

526 

664 


JULY ... 

43*8 

4S'l 

24*0 

27'7 

25*5 

25'5 

95*5 

9S'5 

87*0 

4*4 

4'1 

5*4 

6'S 

49-2 

47'$ 

60*9 

58-6 

16*9 

486 

611 

) 


AUG. ... 

44*6 

44'1 

24*3 

BO'5 

27*4 

27'S 

97*7 

m-s 

88*9 

4*8 

4'4 

5*6 

5-6 

50*1 

48-2 

62*2 

59-9 

17*8° 

469 

594 

y 245 

t 

SEPT. ... 

40-3 

S9'% 

20*6 

26'2 

25*6 

2o'8 

87*7 

92-4 

80*8 

4*8 

4'1 

4*9 

4-8 

45-2 

44'7 

56*6 

55-3 

18*8 

470 

702 

i 

OCT. ... 

48-2 

44'0 

24*2 

23'8 

29*1 

2S'4 

102*7 

'97-4 

93*8 

5*3 

4-2 

6*2 

5-7 

50*8 

48-1 

64*3 

60-0 

19*0 

491 

665 

) 


NOV. ... 

48*3 

44'9 

29*9 

25'6 

27*5 

28' 2 

106*8 

99-9 

96*0 

5*6 

4'S 

6*1 

6-0 

49*9 

50-3 

63*8 

62-8 

19*2 

508 

699 

Y 432 

i 

DEC. ... 

45*3 

4%‘S 

30*9 

25'2 

24*4 

h'l 

101*5 

94-0 

92*4 

4*6 

4-6 

6*3 

6'3 

46.8 

4S.5 

60*4 

62-1 

20 * 6 *^ 

492 

699 

J 

f: 

1929 

JAN. ... 

49‘6 

50'5 

39*1 

SI'9 

26*8 

27 '1 

116*5 

110-5 

106*7 

4*2 

5-0 

6*6 

6-7 

53*8 

51-7 

66 -9 

63,7 

21*0 

509 

673 


¥ 

FEB. ... 

40-0 

47-0 

27*0 

23'7 

23*1 

23'9 

90*9 

97-3 

80*5 

4*0 

5-1 

5*6 

5-8 

44*3 

45‘9 

55*7 

58’6 

21*5 

520 

775 

y 362 

1 

MAR. ... 

421 

4%-9 

28*5 

28-1 

27*2 

24'7 

98*6 

96-0 

88*6 

3*8 

4'4 

6*6 

6-6 

47*0 

45-2 

58*6 

57-4 

22 * 2 ° 

533 

841 

/ i 


APR. ... 

42-6 

44'B 

30*9 

Bl'o 

30*2 

29'7 ■ 

104*1 

106-5 

93*8 

5*0 

6-0 

6*8 

7-3 

47-1 

50-2 

60*2 

64’S 

20*8 

! 571 

773 

) 


MAY ... 

44-2 

45'9 

29*2 

Sl'l 

29*2 

2S'9 

103*4 

106-8 

93*0 

4*6 

5-2 

7*8 

7-4 

53*4 

34-7 

67*4 

68-9 

20*3® 

' 591 

773 

y 428 I 


JUNE ... 

39*6 

40'3 

24*5 

2S'3 

26*4 

27' 1 \ 

91*5 

96-7 

81*9 

3*9 

4-4 

6*1 

6'4 

38*4 

41'1 

49*9 

53-5 

19*9 

614 

812 

J 

1 


JULY..., 

42*2 

41'e 

22-9 

26-5 

27*4 

27'5 , 

93*6 

96-6 

' 85*6 

4.7 

4'4 

6*9 

6-7 

53*2 

ol’l 

66*5 

6S-9 ! 

18*9 

607 

708 

) I 


AUG 

45*7 

45' 1 

24*7 

Bt'l . 

29*5 

30'0 

101*0 

107-S 

i 92*0 

4*5 

4'1 

6*0 

6-1 

50*8 

48-8 

63*0 

60-7 \ 

20*3« 

616 

705 

y 360 : 


SEPT. ... 

45*1 

43'9'\ 

24*2 

30'9 ' 

28*4 

28'6 

98*4 

104-1 

91*6 

: 4*8 

4'1 

6*5 

6-4 

42*2 

4t’7 

55*1 

53-9 

20*4 

620 

811 

i 


OCT 

51*2 

46'S ' 

27*3 

26'8 ' 

30*2 

29' 5 

: 110*3 

104'7 

101*1 

i 5*4 

4'$ 

7*1 

6-5 

50*3 

47-7 

64*6 

60-B 

20*6 

622 

783 

) 


NOV 

48*5 

45-0 

30*0 

25'7 

28*2 

29'0 

■ 108*2 

101-2 

! 100*0 

5*7 . 

4'4 

6*9 

€-8 

48*6 

49-0 

63*1 

62-1 

21*3 

589 

765 

V 499 

\ 

, ' 

DEC. .... 

46*6 

44'0 1 

31*2 

25'5 

27*8 

2S'6 

106*4 

98-9 

98*6 

1 4*9 

4'9 

6*2 

6-2 

44*6 

46-2 

58*4 

60-0 

20*9^^ 

581 

661 

3 


1930 

JAN. ... 

42*9 

4B‘7 

30*1 

24’S 

28*0 

2S'2 

101*8 

97-3 

93*7 

i 4*6 

O'O 

6*9 

7-0 i 44-7 

42'9 

! 58*3 

57-5 

22*1 

587 

679 

) 


FEB. ... 

37*3 

4S'8 

1 24*0 

22'9 

25*8 

26'6 

88*2 

9$-4 

79*6 

3*7 

4‘7 

5'8 

6 T i 41-2 

42-6 

51*9 

64-6 

22*1 

607 

776 

y 427 


MAR. .. 
APR. ... 
MAY ... 
JUNE ... 

! 40*0 
! 36-7 
39*6 
37*7 

40-8 

S8'7 

4tl 

SS'S 

: 24*1 
' 20*7 
23*1 
20*4 

h'B 

2T0 

24’6 

SB'S 

28*1 

26*6 

27*7 

1 24*5 

25'6 

25'B 

27'4 

25'1 

95*4 

83*9 

91*0 

83*4 

91-4 

S5-9 

93-7 

87-8 

85*8 

1 76*1 

! 82*0 

1 75*6 

, 4*0 

1 3*6 
' 3*8 
3*2 

4‘7 

4‘4 

4’B 

3’6 

6*0 

5*4 

5*8 

4*7 

6-0 

5-S 

5-6 

4-9 

42*5 

36*7 

39*8 

35*8 

40'9 

39-1 

40'8 

S6'2 

53*9 

46*9 

51*0 

42*8 

5B-0 

50-5 

32-3 

45-8 

21*5 

19*9'^ 

19*3 

18*0*^ 

601 

578 

565 

526 

773 

696 

621 

600 

) 

} 

s.i;- 

JULY ... 

39.2 

S8'8 

19*1 

2S'l 

1 26*0 

26'0 

85*2 

87-6 

1 78*6 

4*4 

4‘1 

5*2 

5-0 

39*7 

S8'l 

50*7 

48-6 

16*9 

439 

547 

) 

V 

AUG. ... 

37*2 

36’7 

17*5 

22'0 

' 24*2 

24‘6 

79*9 

S4‘B 

73*6 

4*0 

3-6 

4*4 

4-4 

33*1 

31-8 

42*8 

41-1 

18*6^ 

376 

441 

y 161 


BEPT. ... 

36*7 

B6'7 

16*5 

2V1 

' 24*6 

24'8 

78*7 

82-5 

73*3 

: 4*2 

S'6 

5*0 

4-9 

32*0 

$1-7 

42*7 

41-7 

18*2 

397 

552 

) 

|- 

OCT 

44*1 

40'3 

18*1 

17'8 

' 27*7 

27-1 

90*9 

86-2 

! 83*7 

1 4*4 

3-5 

5*3 

4’9 

35*9 

sro 

46*9 

4B-7 

18*7 

375 

451 

1 132 


NOV 

40*6 

B7'7 

16*5 

14'% 

21*6 

22-3 

79*4 

74‘9 

i 72*6 

4*8 

3-7 

4*7 

4-6 

32*7 

33-0 

44*1 

4S-S 

19*8 1 

1 358 ! 

424 


DEG 

44*4 

41'0 

20*6 

16'8 

23*8 

m 

89*6 

8B-9 

1 84*4 

3*5 

3-5 

4*7 

47 

27*6 

28-6 

38*5 

39-5 

18*7^ 1 

j 317 

322 

j 

: 

1931 

JAN ... 

36-2 

H6’9 

17*9 

U'B 

lt6 

20*4 

20-7 

75*6 

73'$ 

69*6 

3*7 

4'4 

3*7 

$-8 

28*7 

27-6 

37*6 

$7-3 

18*4 

305 

361 

i 33 

r. 

FEB. ... 

30*0 

35.3 

13*3 

19*5 

20'2 

63*6 

68'9 

1 57*8 

2*8 

3-6 

3*8 

4-0 

24*0 

24'9 

31*8 

33-7 

19*2 

320. 

486 


MAR. ... 

32*6 

3S’% 

15*1 

m 

22*3 

20'S 

70*7 

69'0 

65*2 

3*0 

B-5 

4*1 

4'1 

25*6 

24- S 

34*0 

3B-5 

18*2 

323 

458 

j 


t Trade Dispute. 


^ MORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 


X Total for Qr. 

“ 4 Weeks* excluding holiday week. 

* Excludes Christmas wpek. but includes New Year. 


IMPORTS 4 EXPORTS— Declared values of imports (ci.f.) into D.K.. and exports and niMUfa^^ 

Imports =s Total Imports less exports of imported goods.-~M(WOT[][^ ^ NAVIGATION. 

"“’■pTTr'o’n.'-steel Sn/Il fedbbamoh ojt 

BHIEBUILOINe— ^ •irihl*) emamcaS durini He aomm.— tXOTD'S BEQISTISK Ot 

SBippma. 


21 


ill 
















TRANSPORT. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 



SHIPPING. : 1 

: — — i 

RAILWAYS. 

INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED. t '1 

(Great Britain and North Ireland). ■ . ^ 1 

Tonna^© of Ships 
(with Cargoes). 

Entering Iieaving 

British Ports. 

0000 tons 0000 tons 

IndftT nf 1 

Freight 
Standard Ga 
V/eight 

TS 

a 0 

0 » 

0 1x4 

0000 tons 

Traffic. 1 

1 Males. . il 

Females, I 

u . 

<D 0 cCt 

.§11 

Bg« 

% 

^ 

<u eS 

% 

age Kai 

oS 

u 

iways. 

Re- 

ceipts. 

All 

Goods. 

JBMn 

1 

0 

H 

000 

*3 

0 

Q 

000 

0 Iron & Steel. 

5M 

a 

■3 

4! 

43 

a 

'So 

a 

m 

000 

bo 

.2 

is 

1 

ft 

2 

02 

000 

§ Building and 
<=* Construction, 

0 Cotton and 

0 Wool. 

VI 

J4.S 

0 ^ 

0^ 

ttn Cl 
w 

000 

3 

0 

000 1 

na 

a 9 

Q 

000 

im 

Jtverage ••• 

461 

* 

644 

Tir 

100 

100 , 

544 

1743 

651 : 

8-89 

941 

72 

1 

52 1 

116 

78 

99 

35 

344 

263 

62 

1925 

417 

464 

507 

546 

105 

95 1 

544 

1733 

539 

8-88 

1034 

125 

59 

100 

83 

108 

27 

371 

286 

45 

iSu ' 

465 

46S 

516 

500 

92 

82 i 

514 

1517 

538 

8*31 

1058 

219 

62 

95 

81 

77 

31 

351 

273 

60 

Zuu j ) * ? 

489 

450 

523 

502 

89 

78 ! 

528 

1491 

617 

8-53 

1107 

250 

64 

96 

85 

83 

39 

355 

290 

73 

4th „ ?» 

479 

47^4 

531 

532 

94 

87 1 

551 

1713 

512 

8-89 

1063 

191 

58 

95 

90 

110 

26 

345 

241 

42 

1926 

Icf. fir Av. 

422 

469 

507 

545 

91 

79 i 

546 

1778 

544 

9T0 

1003 

119 

50 

97 

88 

117 

31 

348 

243 

49 


453 

451 

364 

363 

— 

78 1 

429 

667 

376 

5*81 

1186 

109 

108 

121 

90 

94 

59 

454 

335 

106 


644 

594 

343 

330 

103 

98 1 

445 

336 

331 

5‘64 

1314 

108 

132 

135 

96 

109 

69 

511 

376 

130 

4th „ „ 

618 

606 

352 

354 

138 

138 1 

496 

1056 

365 

7-92 

1259 

111 

108 

134 

100 

139 

49 

460 

307 

86 

1927 

1 cf, Or A V. . 

447 

515 

498 

5B6 

112 

104 i 

543 

1754 

542 

9*42 

1082 

201 

41 

97 

73 

134 

29 

356 

236 

46 


511 

509 

536 

520 

113 

95 

532 

1605 

598 

9*00 

913 

220 

39 

75 

54 

82 

24 

296 

175 

39 


642 

500 

566 

5U 

102 

87 

536 

1595 

534 

9-07 

929 

243 

41 

67 

48 

92 

29 

295 

194 

48 

4th „ ,4 

503 

496 

617 

518 

102 

93 

550 

1672 

524 

9*11 

990 

217 

49 

69 

46 

147 

31 

303 

196 

49 

1928 

JAN 

458 

495 

493 

533 

96 

86 

500 

1639 

462 

8*60 

1043 

210 

45 

67 

43 

177 

29 

331 

218 

47 

FEB 

416 

483 

475 

632 

92 

83 

510 

1609 

506 

8*78 

1026 

215 

43 

67 

44 

167 

26 

331 

202 

41 

MARCH ... 

474 

505 

538 

546 

90 

84 

552 

1734 

559 

9*48 

944 

199 

45 

66 

46 

122 

26 

307 

183 

42 

aprih ... 

484 

504 

486 

491 

90 

84 

480 

1445 

501 

8*07 

945 

208 

47 

68 

48 

114 

27 

304 

183 

46 

may 

628 

SUB 

550 

607 

90 

81 

519 

1506 

564 

8*65 

979 

245 

44 

66 

50 

103 

28 

314 

189 

49 

.JUNE 

529 

503 

670 

559 

90 

83 

488 

1485 

643 

8'31 

1053 

298 

45 

66 

55 

109 

35 

318 

221 

66 

JULY 

544 

487 

649 

519 

90 

83 

488 

1412 

514 

8T9 

1122 

324 

51 

67 

57 

114 

40 

341 

255 

81 

AUG 

534 

489 

597 

575 

91 

87 

505 

1481 

508 

8-41 

1114 

295 

51 

72 

57 

116 

44 

348 

261 

83 

SEPT 

516 

493 

547 

532 

98 

87 

510 

1486 

494 

8*50 

1089 

250 

48 

72 

62 

127 

43 

349 

266 

79 

OCT 

663 

oSO 

570 

540 

103 

92 

574 

1636 

537 

9*34 

1148 

279 

47 

70 

67 

141 

39 

354 

255 

71 

NOV 

481 

489 

549 

558 

116 

98 

540 

1629 

528 

8-98 

1189 

281 

47 

74 

66 

159 

37 

367 

264 

66 

DEC 

506 

608 

516 

541 

119 

98 

475 

1625 

483 

8*19 

1088 

212 

42 

70 

61 

163 

34 

353 

246 

60 

1929 

JAN 

467 

505 

541 

57 If 

113 

96 

522 

1832 

492 

9*13 

1189 

212 

43 

76 

56 

206 

37 

388 

277 

63 

FEB 

391 

469 

462 

535 

i 109 

95 

448 

1711 

424 

! 8*26 

1197 

170 

42 

72 

52 

252 

38 

393 

257 

60 

MAR 

457 

488 

552 

559 

108 

89 

515 

1849 

519 

s 9*27 

980 

147 

36 

64 

50 

141 

34 

350 

224 

56 

APRIL ... 

. 516 

537 

551 

568 

: 108 

88 

532 

1613 

684 1 

I 8*95 

960 

175 

37 

64 

46 

116 

39 

332 

222 

63 

MAY 

538 

538 

601 

554 

i 108 

86 

525 

1646 

596 1 

1 8*94 

956 

198 

37 

65 

46 

104 

! 57 

325 

221 

69 

JUNE 

556 

508 

575 

563 

1 104 

81 

484 

1566 

662 

1 8*39 

i 942 

203 

39 

61 

46 

100 

1 ' 38 

315 

221 

72 

JULY 

596 

634 

618 

585 

109 

83 

524 

1682 

578 

! 9*05 

947 

202 

41 

61 

47 

103 

j 40 

314 

231 

78 

AUG 

588 

539 

648 

625 

116 

83 

513 

1688 

560 

! 8*82 

951 

173 

40 

60 

49 

103 

i 

331 

247 

78 

SEPT 

589 

5m 

696 

580 

119 

84 

525 

1660 

548 

1 8*88 

961 

162 

39 

68 

61 

l2l 

36 

335 

243 

69 

OCT 

583 

549 

622 

589 

104 

77 

579 

181X 

606 

9*69 

1005 

165 

41 

68 

51 

143 

j . 56, 

339 

249 

69 

NOV 

613 

521 

586 

395 

96 

77 

536 

1845 

573 

9*33 

1061 

153 

47 

70 

49 

172 

40 

356 

i 265 

69 

DEC 

494 

497 

517 

543 

88 

70 

477 

1756 

495 

8*24 

1075 

156 

45 

70 

48 

181 

42 

359 

1 269 

73 

1930 

JAN 

480 

519 

681 

626 

83 

66 

627 

1892 

537 

9*13 

1173 

138 

' 48 

79 

49 

197 

56 

411 

348 

104 

FEB 

427 

513 

496 

574 

84 

64 

468 

1743 

503 

8*41 

1209 

142 

1 i7 

85 

50 

195 

65 

425 

, 374 

121 

MAR 

484 

517 

533 

543 

84 

61 

512 

1755 

540 

8*92 


TSS 

i ^ 

qT 

65 

5 177 

67 

456 

427 

135 

APRIL ... 

498 

518 

526 

5S2 

86 

66 

484 

1563 

506 

1 8*19 

1501 

177 

64 

98 

55 

! 160 

71 

465 

460 

151 

MAY 

579 

579 

598 

551 

86 

58 

601 

1621 

465 

8*65 

1367 

235 

I 65 

100 

58 

1 147 

85 

461 

499 

185 

JUNE 

581 

551 

534 

523 

66 

65 

436 

1318 

485 

7*27 

1396 

254 

i 63 

107 

62 

I 147 

91 

469 

'■ ■ 515 

202 

JULY 

605 

541 

671 

541 

71 

61 

483 

1480 

485 

8*20 

1519 

301 

71 

114 

65 

1 160 

102 

499 

551 

213 

AUG 

564 

617 

589 

567 

71 

70 

440 

1434 

413 

7*54 

1546 

252 

80 

125 

70 

i 166 

105 

532 

573 

217 

SEPT 

588 

561 

579 

563 

79 

68 

474 

1629 

456 

8*17 

1605 

246 

83 

137 

76 

: 178 

103 

652 

684 

207 

OCT 

557 

524 

681 

551 

62 

515 

1603 

512 

8*76 

1735 

282 

; 91 

151 

82 

200 

96 

581 

584 

197 

NOV 

496 

604 

611 

519 



68 

449 

1640 

439 

8*18 

1771 

225 

1 98 

158 

86 

232 

96 

610 

598 

192 

DEC 

tool 

512 

615 

489 

513 

64 

71 

438 

1692 

418 

8*11 

1847 

210 

1 109 

173 

92 

246 

115 

647 

653 

219 

luox 

JAN 

451 

487 

469 

497 

64 

70 

437 

1533 

410 

7*99 

1972 

203 

99 

178 

95 

288 

1 112 

697 

691 

211 

FEB 

401 

481 

425 

490 


65 

2017 

239 

99 

187 

101 

274 

1 104 

714 

680 

202 

MilR 

478 

610 

466 

473 

59 

67 





2028 

292 

102 

192 

107 

i 

247 

I 90 

1 

i 

701 

; 658 

181 

4 Increase on pre-war rates raised from approx. 50% to 60% on Peb. 1st, 1927. 

ie NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 

X Excluding any disqualified for benefit by trade dispute. 

} Excludes Commerce, etc. 
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THE GENERAL BUSINESS POSITION. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


Many of the statistics for June^ especially 
those relating to external trade^ production 
and unemployment^ are prior to or not 
influenced by the proposal for a War Debts 
moratorium in international debt payments 
made by President Hoover, on June 22 . 
There was some further falling off in iron 
and steel production^ ^ a slight increase in 
unemployment^ and commodity prices were 
nearly stationary at a point fractionally 
lower than in April, Visible stocks of 
important materials and food also showed 
very little change. In brief j, the situation 
was as described last monthy one of 
stagnation. 

President HooveVs proposal had an imme- 
diate effect on security prices y which rose 
sharply y whether at variable or fixed interest. 
There was also an immediate upward move- 
ment in some commodity prices. Since the 
end of June there has been a reactioUy though 
the security price index remains well above 
its mid-June level. The whole situation has 
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been altered by the collapse of the, German 
currency exchangCy and is dominated at the 
moment as much by political as by economic 
considerations. Under these circumstances y 
and with the crisis still undetermined y it is. 
impossible to make a reasoned .diagnosis .or 
forecast. If the present conference breaks 
down, undoubtedly the financial skmation 
will be very serious. But after a successful 
tsstiCy at best the general condition is not 
likely to show any great advance on that 
which was believed to exist before, the Ger- 
man situation was realized y for the material 
grounds of the depression will not have 
changed substantially. It may be that the 
serious blow that confidence in iniernatmnal 
credit has already received,^ will militate 
against recovery. In any case there' can. be 
no spectacular improvement in employment 
or production in the immediate future and 
any fluctuaiion that may occtir in commodity 
prices should be interpreted with very great 
caution. 


UNITED STATES. HARVARD FORECAST. {By Cable } 


The complete June record for business was 
in some respects less favourable than the 
early weeks of the month had suggested. 
While construction awards after seasonal 
adjustment saw moderate upturny freight 
loadings and manufacture along with some 
other special indexes declined. Bank debits 
outside New York City, which give a 
comprehensive index of the dollar volume of 
businessy also decreased though continuing 
above the low level of March, The upward 
movement of commodity prices was the 
steadiest for several months even though the 
average remained below the figure for May, 
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While the second quarter of ' the year has 
not been a period of consistent advance y yet 
when compared with the '.preceding period ^ 
it appears to have' seen the beginnings., of 
business recovery although additional months 
will be needed to establish the fact beyond 
doubt. The great decline has been replaced 
by small movements at a low levely tending 
on the whole upward. The partial setbacks 
of May and June are to be connected with 
the stock market decline and with conditions 
abroady and will probably prove temporaryy 
though expansion may be delayed if 
European conditions continue threatening. 


UNITED STATES 

(Harvard Economic Society). 

{Extracts from letter of July 3rd, 1931 ) 

THE WORLD’S EXCHANGES AND THE MORATORIUM. 


RESIDENT Hoover’s proposal for 
a moratorium directs attention 
forcibly to the world’s exchanges. 
The principal facts are familiar, but their 
significance is seldom appreciated. The 
War suddenly turned the United States 
from a debtor into a creditor nation, 
and left most European belligerents 
heavily in debt to each other as well as 
to this country. Germany emerged as 
debtor for sums which, although succes- 
sively reduced, still appear larger than 
she can pay. 

During the past twelve years no 
permanent solution has been found. The 
balance due to the United States annually 
on income account beyond what our 
debtors can pay currently in commodities 
and services remains about as large as in 
1919 ; and the prospect of Germany 
establishing the requisite outward flow' of 
commodities and services is as remote as 
ever. Under these conditions gold tends 
naturally to flow to creditor countries like 
the United States and France, except as 
they make foreign investments which 
virtually amount to lending foreign debt- 
ors the money with which to pay 
current accounts. The flow of gold to or 
from the United States is thus of great 
interest. 

The past ten years can be divided 
into six periods. During the first period 
(until the end of April, 1924) imports of 
gold were large and no month showed an 
excess of exports. Most of the world 
was off the gold basis. War debts had not 
been funded and some countries were 
still inflating currency. Commodity 
prices rose from the slump level of 1921 
and then showed a moderate decline, 
probably owing to the firm money policy 
adopted early in 1923, to check what 


were regarded as inflationary move- 
ments. There was no consistent relation 
between gold movements and price 
changes. 

The second period was from May, 
1924, to February, 1925. About the first 
date reserve policy was changed. Easy 
money checked the gold inflow and 
within eight months turned it into an 
outflow. Commodity prices rose and 
brought price levels nearer those in Great 
Britain, thereby facilitating the return to 
the gold standard in that country. 

In March, 1925, New York rediscount 
rate was raised and gold again flowed in. 
Europe generally, succeeded in returning 
to the gold standard during this period 
and the position in the United States 
was characterised by stable discount rates. 
Prices were comparatively stable for a 
year and then came a year and a half of 
gradual decline. 

The fourth period began in August, 
1927, when the Federal Reserve again 
adopted an easy money policy. Imme- 
diately gold imports ceased and exports 
w'ere heavy for 10 months, while com- 
modity prices rose moderately. 

Early in 1928 a firm money policy was 
established, and the fifth period begins 
when this policy became effective in 
May. Money rates rose, bond prices 
declined, and the export of capital was 
checked. Except in two months, gold 
stocks rose continuously until October, 
1929, while commodity prices turned 
graduall}' downward. 

The last period begins with the 
collapse of stock prices and the return to 
easy money. The last two months of 
1929 saw a considerable gold export, but 
except for two months there has been a 
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continual heavy inflow since. Money 
rates have fallen to record low levels, but 
cheap money has neither stopped gold 
imports nor checked the decline in com- 
modity prices. 

The explanation of this failure of easy 
money to produce gold exports and price 
revival is that confidence has been so 
impaired that easy money has not led to 
a capital export such as provided the 
means by which our foreign debtors from 
1924 to 1929 were enabled to pay us 


what they owed on income account. 
Lending debtors money with which to 
pay interest may be justifiable as a tem- 
porary measure, but is no permanent 
solution of unbalanced international or 
other accounts. It affords but temporary 
relief, and unless accompanied by perma- 
nent remedies makes the final reckoning 
worse. Yet it is the only method devised 
since 1919, and when it was discontinued 
the recession in business developed into a 
world-wide depression. 


CANADA. 


Information communicated by the Canadian Economic Service, McMaster University 

Hamilton, Ontario. 



T here can be little doubt that the than on May 29. A study of the detailed 
whole structure of business conditions classes of securities shows that the rise 
during June improved even before was shared by all classes of securities. 
President Hoover’s momentous announce- It would be very unwise to make any 
ment of the proposed moratorium on definite predictions as to the future course 
international debt payments. It will be of the market, but it can at least be said 
observed that the averages of stock that the present juncture does afford an 
exchange prices were slowly but quite opportunity for a reversal of the trend of 
perceptibly moving during the first two pure pessimism that has ruled the market 
weeks of the month to be followed by a for so long. The present low prices of 
slight setback in the week ending June 19. many first-class securities are as absurd 
. During the last week the rise was very pro- as their high prices two years ago. It is 
nounced and on June 26 the average of obvious that many stocks of the highest 
92 stocks was a little over 12% higher character are selling at bankrupt prices, 



simply because there is not sufficient 
support in the market to buy them at a 
reasonable figure. While, therefore, it is 
proper to regard any such sudden “ flare 
up” on the exchanges with suspicion, yet 
it is by no means unreasonable to admit 
the possibility of the new arrangements 
for debt repayment, provided, of course, 
they are ratified, as giving that one little 
impetus needed to start the machine 
moving once more from the mire in 
which it has so long been embedded. 

The index number of wholesale prices 
used in this service remained stationary 
during June at i28'3 as compared with 
I28’9 for May. This compares with I53'5 
for June, 1930. The sub-index of 20 food- 
stuffs remained unchanged during June 


at I4i‘3 compared with i75'2 a year 
earlier, while the index of manufacturers’ 
goods declined from ii6'0 in May to 
ii6'3 at the end of June. 

The announcement by Mr. Bennett 
in the House of Commons of what is 
really a state of national emergency 
arising from the drought in a large area 
of the western provinces merely confirms 
officially what was well known by those 
who were in close touch with the situation 
in the West. As was remarked last 
autumn in this service, the repercussion 
on the East of distressed conditions in the 
West must be serious. There is now 
no doubt that Canada is in for a hard 
winter, aggravated employment conditions 
and an appreciable amount of real distress. 


RECENT MOVEMENTS OF SUBSIDIARY SERIES. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


F inance. — B etween June 15th and 
the end of June the index of securities 
rose from 82 to 90, and the “sensitive 
index” nearly 13% in consequence of 
Hoover’s proposal ; in the following fort- 
night the former fell to 86 and the latter 
by 37% because of the delay in giving the 
proposal full effect and the continued 
political and financial uncertainty. The 
index of fixed interest securities rose from 
io 4'6 to io6*3 during the latter half of 
June, but has since fallen to iof5. 
Meanwhile, the Bank Rate is unchanged 
and the short money index has moved 
little. 

Bankers’ Advances again fell in June 
and are at practically the same level as 
the beginning of the year. The ratio of 
advances to deposits (52-1%) is higher 
than in last Autumn. 

Bankers’ Town Clearings increased in 
June more than is seasonally to be 
expected, but were nearly 10% lower than 
a year ago. Country and Provincial 
Clearings fell to about the level of last 
September. New Capital Issues were 
small in June. 

Gold Movements. — The rapid inflow 
of gold continued during June and the 


first two weeks of July. However, owing 
to the exchange weakness which devel- 
oped towards the end of June exports 
increased in volume. Thus the net influx 
figure, which stood at over £14^ Mn. at 
June 30th, rose to over £i7\ Mn. at July 
15th. Then, as French demands in- 
creased, £'] Mn. net were lost in two 
days. The gross efflux in the week 
following the collapse of the mark 
exchange, July 13th, was over ^^14 Mn., 
the bulk of which was taken by France, 
earmarking accounting for some £^ Mn. 

GOLD MOVEMENTS TO AND FROM THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. £000. 


J 

/■: j 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

January... 

— 16 

1 + 3945 

— 197 

+3953 

- 7549 

February 

1180 

i -h 21 

— 1424 

+1071 

4 - 622 

March...... 

+ 401 

1 - 149 

4- 1680 

+4794 

+ 2766 

April 

+ 2211 

+• 2403 

4- 4660 

+7126 

+ 2684 

May ..... 

— 1645 

4- 2320 

4- 5021 

—6628 

+ 4712 

June ...... 

— 1140 

4* 8466 

~ 7085 

+ 73 

+11415 

July 

-f" 699 

4- 2106 

—14347 

—4438 ' 

-10544* 

August ... 

— 586 

4- 1244 

— 6617 

+2458 i 


Sept’mber 

— 770 

- 4762 

— 5616 

— 548 1 


October ... 

i + 671 

- 5233 

4- 1346 

+4770 ! 


November 

1212 

- 6088 

4- 2316 

—5020 j 


December 

+ 1252 

, ~ 6594 

4-12035 

—8004 ' 



— 1215 

1 ~ 1321 

— 8228 

1 — 393 

+ 4105* 



* To J 

uly 21st. 




Prices and Wages. — U p to June 
22nd, the date of the announcement of 


Hoover’s proposal, wholesale prices were 
at a minimum, somewhat lower than in 
May, during which month there had been 
a fall. After June 22nd there was a rise 
in some commodities. The Statist index 
for materials at the end of June was 2% 
higher than at the end of May ; the 
Board of Trade average for the month 
was 17% lower than that for May. For 
food prices both index numbers remained 
unchanged, but this resulted from a 
balance of a fall in cereals and meat and 
a rise in the price of other foods. Retail 
food prices increased a little with the 
change over to the new season’s potatoes. 
It is possible that during the last three 
months there has been some cheapening 
of clothing not reflected in the index- 
number. 

Though there have been some reduc- 
tions of wages, they have not been con- 
siderable, and have not affected the 
index-number. A number of wage 
changes have been arranged to take place 
during the coming weeks, but none of 
much numerical importance. 

Trade and Output. — Imports of 
materials diminished less in June than is 
normally to be expected at the time of 
year ; in fact when the seasonal 
movement is eliminated June appears to 
be the highest month this year. The 
decrease over twelve months is, however, 
considerably greater than can be attrib- 
uted to the fall of prices. 

VALUE OF RETAINED IMPORTS OP MATERIALS, 

excluding Rubber. £Mn. 



1929 

April Ma.y June 

1930 
April May 

June 

1 1931 

April May June 

Cotton 

5-8 

6T 

3*4 

2*8 

3*6 

2-3 

1*9 

1*7 

1*9 

Wool 

6-0 

5-0 

2*6 

2*6 

3*1 

1*6 

3*5 

3*0 

1*5 

Non-fer. 

Metals 

1-6 

1*7 

1*7 ! 

T2 

1*3 

T1 

0*6 

0*8 

0*6 

Wood 

1*7 

2*5 

3*6 

1*9 

2*7 

4*4 

T1 

1*4 

2*7 

Others 

8-7 

6-9 

7*6 

7*3 

6*8 

6*0 

5*0 

4*6 

4*3 


■ 


— - 




— — 




Total 

23'8 

22*2 

18*2 

15’7 

17*5 

15*4 

12*1 

11*5 

11*0 


Exports of materials (principally coal) 
had the same value in June as in the 
three preceding months. 

Exports of manufactured goods have 
again fallen off in most of the important 
categories, and were lower in June than 
at any date in recent experience. In 
fact, to take pre-war figures, in every 


month from January, igo6, to July, 1914, 
exports of manufactures were as high or 
higher than in June, 1931. 

EXPORTS OF BRITISH MANUFACTURES. £ MN. 




1929 



1950 



1931 


Iron, Steel and 

Apr, 

May June 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Apr. 

May June 

Manufactures 

5*2 

6*7 

4*8 

4*2 

4*9 

4*1 

2*8 

2*6 

2*4 

Electrical Goods 

1*2 

1*5 

0*9 

0*9 

1*0 

0*9 

0*7 

0*6 

0*6 

Machinery 

4*2 

5*5 

3*8 

3*9 

4*5 

3*7 

2*8 

2*9 

2*4 

Vehicles 

5*8 

4*9 

3*0 

4*9 

5*0 

5-3 

2*5 

4*4 

2*2 

Cotton 

1T8 

12*3 

8*8 

7*5 

7*8 

6*2 

4*5 

4*6 

4*3 

Wool 

3*4 

4*2 

3*6 

2*6 

2*4 

2*2 

1*7 

1*6 

1*7 

Other Textiles.. 

2*3 

2*6 

2*2 

1*6 

2*0 

1*6 

1*1 

1*2 

TO 

Apparel 

2*0 

2*0 

1*4 

T7 

T4 

1*2 

1 T‘l 

1*0 

0*8 

Others 

11*2 

13*9 : 

10.0 

9*4 

10*8 

8*6 

j 7*1 

7*1 

6*3 


47*1 53*4 38*4- 

36*7 39*8 53*8 

24*3 26*0 2T7 


The output of coal, of iron, and of 
Steel fell off in June. 


Unemployment. — The only important 
changes in the numbers of insured persons 
unemployed up to June 22nd were an 
increase of 11,000 unemployed in the 
motor vehicles, etc., industries (increase 
from 1 7' I to 21 ‘5%), and an increase from 
100,000 to 180,000 in the number of 
temporarily stopped coal miners. These 
figures do not match very well with the 
following from the Board of Trade 
Journal, July 9th, 1931. 

UNITED KINGDOM COAL OUTPUT, &c. 


Week 

Produetioii 

Persons' 

employed 

ending 

000 tons. 

OOO’s. 

May 9 

... 4574 

... 866 

„ 16 

4661 

... 863 

23 

... 4570 

ml 

„ 30 

... 2683 

865 

J une 6 

4381 

... 852 

,, 13 

... 4332 

848 

„ 20 

4217 

... 845 

„ 27 

... 3936 

... S 40 


The actual decline in employment in 
the coalfields is difficult to measure. 

There was little change also between 
June 23rd and July 6th. Summary 
figures are as follows 

NUMBER OF PERSONS ON THE LIVE REGISTER OF 
THE LABOUR EXCHANGES, 000s. 

(Exciuding persons in casual employment.) 

Males. Females. 


1931 

Wholly 

Unemployed 

Temporarily 

Stopped. 

Wholly Tempori 
U nemploy ed . St opp 

May 18th 

1396 

.. 396 

445 

... 155 

June 15 th 

1411 

.. 474 

' ' 438 

... .J.83 

,, 22nd 

1413 

.. 486 

438 

...■ ,177 

„ 29th 

1413 . 

.. .512''' 

455„ 

... 192 

July 6th 

1412 . 

.. 476 

... ■■■-,434 

... 199 

„ 13th 

1421 . 

.. 480 

. , 437 

... 192 


Thus the number wholly unemployed 
remains stationary, while there are cases 
of increase in the number temporarily 
stopped. 


FINANCE, TRADE AND PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM IN THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1931, 


F inance.— T he index-number of 
prices of securities fell rapidly during 
the first six weeks of the second quarter 
of this year, from 95’5 at the end of March 
to 8o on May 15th; after that it moved 
little up to the date of the announcement 
of Hoover’s proposal. On the other hand 
the index number of fixed interest securi- 
ties rose withoutinterruption from 99*3 at 
the end of March to io6‘3 at the end 
of June. 

The Bank Rate was reduced from 
3 to 2|% on May 14th, and during the 
three months the short money index fell 
from 77 to 62, the lowest reading being 
60 in mid June. The net import of 
bullion and specie in the quarter was 
/26 Mn. approx., while in the previous 
quarter there had been a net export of 
;^8 Mn. 

New Capital Issues for the United 
Kingdom were abnormally low throughout 
the quarter, while those for overseas were 
also small. 

The average of Bankers’ Adyances 
for the three months was a trifle greater 
than in the first quarter of the year, but 
they diminished from April to June. 
The ratio of advances to deposits was 
higher than during the autumn and 
winter months. 

Bankers’ Town Clearings were lower 
than in the first quarter, but the fall was 
less than is seasonably to be expected. 
Country and provincial clearings fell, but 
not quite so much as last year ; the aggre- 
gate figures are 1930, ist quarter ;j^ii56 
\fn., 2'nd quarter ^^1075 Mn.; 1931, ist 
,}uarter £1016 Mn., 2nd quarter 1^964 Mn. 
These figures, relating in part to transac- 
tions in commodities, should be considered 
in relation to the fall in commodity prices. 

Prices AND Wages,— Wholesale com- 
.modity prices after falling throughout the 


year 1930 were nearly stationary for the 
first three months of 1931. The fall was 
resumed during the second quarter of the 
year, though it was not general or uniform 
for all commodities. In all the fall in 
three months was about 2 J%, and the whole 
reduction from October, 1929, to the 
lowest point in mid- June was above 25%, 
that for materials being very slightly 
greater than for food. 

Retail food prices have hardly changed 
during the quarter and the movements of 
the index throughout the year have been 
little more than is common to the succes- 
sive seasons. Over the twelve months 
from July i, 1930, to July i, 1931, the fall 
has been 10%, which corresponds with 
unusual closeness to the fall (11%) in the 
wholesale food price index number of the 
Board of Trade. 

Though there have been reductions of 
wages in a number of industries, affecting 
in all about two million workers in the 
first six months of the year, according to 
the Ministry of Labour’s account, they 
have in most cases, been of only small 
amounts. The weekly average reduction 
of those affected is computed at 2s. 3d., 
or about 3% on the wages of those affected, 
and less than 1% for all workpeople. The 
index number published monthly in this 
Bulletin, which depends only on a limited 
number of selected industries, shows a 
fall of il% in the six months. 

Production and Trade. — The index 
number of production, of which details 
are given on page 15, is 20% lower for the 
second quarter of 1931 than a year before, 
and 28% lower than in 1929. The reduc- 
tion in the past quarter is chiefly in the 
iron and steel group, and over the year 
the same group is dominant. For the 
actual measurement therefore, a great 
deal depends on the weight attached 
to this group and to the accuracy of 
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Its index, and in fact data relating to 
engineering are very incomplete. The 
figures of the number of insured persons 
at work, given below, suggest that even 
after allowance for part time work, the 
whole output of industry has not fallen 
so much as the Index of Production 
suggests. 

The value of exports of British manu- 
factured goods was g% less in the second 
than in the first quarter of 1931. The 
fall since 1930 is very great, the value 
exported being only two thirds of that 
last year, and only a relatively small 
part of this is accounted for by the 
reduction of prices of finished goods. 
The reduction has been general in most 
categories (See Table B. p. 12), and to 
many countries (p. 13). 

In imports the quantity of food im- 
ported has changed little, though of 
course the value is less than last year. 
There has been a considerable reduction 
in the quantity as well as in the value of 
imported materials; most categories are 
affected, but the importation of wool was 
greater in the second quarter of 1931 
than in that of 1930. The value of 
imports of so called manufactured goods 
has diminished less than that of materials. 

The excess of the value of all imports 
of merchandise over exports was Mn. 
in the second quarter of 1931, as com- 
pared with ^92 Mn. a year earlier; but 
owing to the import of bullion this year 
the net “ adverse ’ ’ balances were 1 4 Mn. 
and 2^94 Mn. 

Unemployment. — The numbers of 
unemployed persons have altered little 


during the past three months; a slight 
increase in the temporarily stopped has 
outbalanced a yet slighter decrease in 
the wholly unemployed. Last year 
during the corresponding months there 
was some increase in both categories. 


INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED, GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NORTHERN IBBL.4ND. 



Males 

Females 

1930 March 24th 

Wholly 

Tem- 

porarily 

Wholly 

Tem- 

porarily 

... 1016 

252 

... 269 

158: 

June 23rd 

1031 

365 

... 311 

206 

1931 March 23rd 

... 1583 

445 

... 470 

168 

June 22nd 

... 1581 

487 

... 457 

182 

Increase in 3 months 
1930 ... 

all- 

15 

113 

... 42 

47 ' 

1951 ... 

-2 ‘ 

42 

... -13 

14 

Excluding Coal— 

1930 ... 

~1S 

46 

... 

— 

1931 

... -24 

-21 

— 

— 


The changes have been similar in all 
the local divisions. As compared with 
last year the North-Western Division is 
not quite so far down the scale. The 
figures may be re-tabulated as follows : — 


PERCENTAGE OP INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED. 

London, S.E., S.W., N.E., N.W., Scotland, 
Midlands. Wales, N. Ireland. 

1930 March 24th ... 9'4 IS'S 

June 23rd ... 9-9 21-5 

1931 March 23rd ... 15T 27-8 

June 22nd ... 15’0 28'6 


The southern half of England retains 
its advantage over the rest, but has 
during the year suffered a proportionate 
increase in unemployment. 

The average total number of insured 
persons in Great Britain in employment 
is given in the Ministry of Labour Gazette 
as 10,021,000 in the first quarter of 1930, 

9.868.000 in the second quarter, and 

9.207.000 and 9,336,000 in the first two 
quarters of 1931. 


SUMMARY OF QUARTERLY STATISTICS. 


TOTALS.® 

3ra 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

let 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

BANK CLBARING6 ; 

£Mn. 

£ Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

Town (ex Metropolitan) ... 

9371 

10003 

10316 

9514 

Country 

736 

776 

764 

769 

Provincial (11 Towns) 

391 

420 

427 

387 

, BANKERS’ ADVANCES ; 





Average for Quarter... ■ ... 

932 

942 

968 

980 

.NEW CAPITAL ISSUES in Gt. 
Britain ; 





All ' ... ■ ... 

66*6 

93*3 

114*2 

81*3 

For United Kingdom 

37*2 

64*7 

69*0 

55*1 

IMPORTS RETAINED: 





Food , Drink and Tobacco . . . 

122 

135 

125 

120 

' Materials : 





Partly Manufactured ' ... 

11 

12 

11 

13 

Cotton 

12 

26 

25 

15 

Other 

46 

46 

53 

53 

Total 

69 

83 

89 

80 

Wholly Manufactured Goods 
Total Retained Imports 

81 

61 

60 

66 

257 

282 

276 

268 

' EXPORTS, BRITISH : , 





Materials 

16 

19 

19 

21 

Manufactures — Cotton 

36 

36 

38 

33 

Other... 

109 

111 

107 

107 

Total British Exports 

180 

188 

181 

178 

EXCESS OF IMPORTS ; 





Goods and Bullion 

80 

82 

92 

93 


TONNAGE OF SHIPS 

cargoes): 

Entered from abroad ... 
Cleared for abroad ... 


PRODUCTION: 

Coal (13 weeke) 

Fig-iron (3 montbs) ... 
Steel „ „ 

Shipbuilding (oommeneed) 


INDEX OF PRODUCTION; 
Bulletin % of 1924 
Board of Trade ,, 


0000 Tons 
1696 1 1549 
1692 1636 


0000 Tons 
5638 6154 

156 163 

203 220 

000 Tons 
245 1 432 


1589 

1775 

1728 

1863 


0000 Tons 
6265 6284 

192 202 

248 241 

000 Tons 
428 1 360 



1930 


1931 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Ist 

2nd 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

10292 

9782 

9529 

9180 

9079 

8745 

771 

742 

720 

730 

697 

677 

385 

333 

311 

319 

319 

287 

973 

962 

938 

920 

913 

917 

69*5 

72*4 

28*0 

66*3 

45-4 

25-5 

36*3 

37*4 

19'0 

34*7 

21*2 

6-7 

114 

108 

107 

123 

93 

94 

11 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

16 

9 

6 

12 

7 

6 

51 

43 

42 

35 

32 

29 

78 

62 

56 

57 

47 

43 

64 

65 

60 

58 

60 

50 

269 

233 

225 

240 

192 

190 

19 

16 

15 

15 

12 

12 

30 

22 

19 

16 

15 

13 

98 

88 

86 

80 

63 

68 

164 

141 

136 

129 

103 

96 

106 

94 

87 

106 

82 

114 


0000 Tons 


0000 Tons 

1392 

1659 

1756 

1565 

1329 

1528 

1610 

1656 

1738 

158-1 

1358 

1477 


0000 Tons 


1 OCCO Tons 

7014 

5911 

5634 

6164 

5941 

6479 

192 

180 

133 

115 

101 

99 

237 

199 

165 

128 

139 

126 


000 Tons 


1 000 Tons 

427 

1 230 

161 

132 

33 

23 

109*6 

100*9 

90*7 

92*7 

85*1 

80'5 

111*0 

103*1 

99*4 

99*0 

95*4 



* Except Bankers’ Adranoes for which mean weekly averages are given. 


INDEX NUMBERS. 
Percentage of 1924 level. 


PRICES OF COMMODITIES- 
r General — Board of. Trade . ... ' 
SiuHst ... 

Materials — Board of Trade... 
Siatisi ... 

Food — Board of Trade 
Statiii,,. 

Retail— Food 

Cost of Living 

PRICES OP SBOURITIBS— 

Industrials 

Fixed in tereet ... 


Last month 
Last day ... 

Last month 
Last day 

Last month 
Last day ... 

Last day ; ... 

t» j* •*» 


Fortnight after end 99*5 99*6 99*5 99*5 



1930 1 

1931 

1st 

2iui I 


4tu 

1st 

2iia 

Qr. 

Qr. i 

Qr. 1 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

74*9 

72*6 

69*5 

65*5 

63*7 

62*1 

74 

69 

65 

62*5 

61*5 

59 

73'4 

70*4 

67*0 

63*3 

62*1 

59 1 

72 

66*5 

62*5 

59 

58*5 

56 

77*7 

76*6 

74*4 

69*8 

66*8 

68*1 

76 

72*6 

70 

67*6 

66 

65 

84 

85 

84 

81 

76 

76 

90 

88*5 


87*5 

84 

'' 84'' 

, 

98*5 

98i 



97 


120 

112 



94 


. 100-3 

i 82 

99*7 

69 

101*3 

103 5 

68 

100*2 

75 

lOl’f 

62 
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IROK AND STESt STATISTICS FOR U.K. ' 000 tons. 


PIG-IRON.t 

CRUDE 

STEEL. 

EXPORTS OF 1 
IRON & STEEL.j 



Produc- 

tion 

+ Im- 
ports 

- Ex- 
ports 

1 

=Honie i 
Oons’mp-: 
tion j 

% Imports 
to Home 
Consump- 
tion 

Pro- 

duction 

♦Im- 

ports 

Home 

Con- 

umption 

% Imports 
to Home 
Con- 
sumption 

[ 

Semi- 1; 
Finishedf 

Finished 

1913 

Qriy- 

aver’ge 

2565 

46 

236 

2375 

1-9 

1916 

215 

2131 

10 

209 

751 

1923 


1860 

27 

223 

1664 

1-6 

2122 

138 

2263 

6*1 

640 

1153 

1924 

1 

1918 

70 

125 

1863 

3-8 

2279 

228 

2507 

9*1 


1212 


2 

1877 

89 

196 

1770 

5-0 

2173 

296 

2469 

12*0 




3 

1774 

66 

121 

1709 

3-3 

1862 

256 

2118 

12*1 


1081 


4 

1750 

92 

158 

1684 

6-5 

3902 

302 

2204 

13*7 



1925 

1 

1724 

88 

163 

1649 

5-3 

1942 

286 

2228 

12*3 

181 

689 


2 

1655 

67 

135 

1587 

4*2 

1835 

290 ! 

2126 

13*6 

179 

572 


3 

1386 

66 

10.0 

1352 

4*9 

1708 

276 i 

1984 

13*9 

188 

576 


4 

1471 

65 

162 

1374 

4*8 

1913 

306 

2219 

13*8 

204 

662 

1926 

1 

1604 

75 

148 

1531 

4*9 

2128 

296 

2424 

12*2 

227 

704 


2 

670 

57 

83 

644 

— 

741 

277 

1018 

— 

170 

662 


3 

44 

111 

60 

95 

— 

180 

444 

624 


98 

408 



124 

249 

22 

351 


511 

644 

1055 

— 

86 

409 

1927 

1 

1688 

225 

45 

1868 



2507 

562 

3069 



213 

564 


2 

2051 

187 

85 

2153 

8*7 

2482 

391 

2873 

13*6 

298 

736 


3 

1833 

114 ! 

93 

^ 1854 

1 6*1 

2107 

356 

1 2463 

14*4 

252 

768 


4 

1731 

83 ' 

108 

1706 

i 4*9 

2003 

373 

I 2376 

15*7 

241 

782 

1928 

1 

1704 

! 53 

104 ' 

1653 

3*2 

2184 

329 

1 2613 

13*1 

219 

734 


2 

1716 

27 

116 

1629 

1*6 

2105 

287 

! 2392 

12*0 

246 

702 


3 

1561 

14 

101 

1474 

*9 

2034 

252 

; 2286 

11*0 

'243 

652 


4 

1028 

26 

134 

1520 

V7 

2202 

277 

1 2479 

11*2 

272 

720 

1929 

1 

1674 

30 

143 

1561 

1*9 

2404 

200 

2604 

7*6 

i 266 

737 


2 

1924 

29 

156 

1797 

1*6 

2483 

268 

2751 

9*7 

1 237 

692 


5 

2018 

55 

167 

1906 

8*7 

2406 

262 

2658 

9*6 

1 250 

653 


4 

1963 

39 

79 

1923 

2*0 

2366 

270 

2636 

10*2 

258 

716 

1930 

1 

1923 

72 

107 

1888 

3*8 

2374 

334 

2708 

12*3 

1 225 

647 


2 

1797 

68 

84 

1781 

3*8 

1988 

245 

8233 

10*9 

j 159 

667 


3 

1328 

i 109 

87 

1350 

8*1 

1653 

210 

1863 

11*3 

. 150 

506 


4 

1149 

I ' 62 

39 

1172 

5*3 

1284 

300 

1584 

18*9 

139 

426 

1 1931 

1 

1012 

; 67 

48 

1031 

6*5 

1389 

227 

1616 

14*0 

99 

331 


2 

993 

I 83 

65 

1013 

8*2 

1261 

294 

1555 

18*9 

98 

356 


f Inc. Ferrous Alloys. *Bteoms, Billets, ShefSt and Tinplate Bars. 


TABLE A NET IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS (EXCLUDING RUBBER) AND CERTAIN PARTLY 
MANUFACTURED GOODS. DECLARED VALUES. £Mn. 



1924. 

1928. 


1929. 



1980. 


1931. 


Quarterly 

Average. 

Quarters. 

3 4 

1 

Quarters. 

2 3 

. 4 

1 

Quarters. 

2 '3 

4 

Quarters, 

1 • 2 

Fig iron, etc. ... ... 

Copper, tin, lead, zinc ... 

Yarns 

Leather ... ... 

1*8 

5*4 

1*8 

2*9 

1*1 

4*5 

1*6 

3*7 

1*3 

5*6 

1*9 

3*5 

1*1 

5*0 

1*8 

2*9 

1*4 

6*2 

2*1 

3*1 

1*3 

5*4 

2*0 

2*9 

1*4 

6*8 

2*1 

4*8 

1*6 

5*0 

1*8 

3*0 

1*2 

4*6 

1*6 

2*9 

1*2 

3*9 

1*3 

2*8 

1*3 

,3*4 

1*6 

3*1 

1*0 

3*1 

1*3. ' 
2*3 

*9 

3*4 

1*2 

2*5 

Minerals (non-metals) 

Iron Ore 

Other Metals 

Wood... ... 

Oil Seeds, &c. 

.■"Uides ■■ ■ ■ ... 

Paper Materials 

Silk 

1*3 

2*1 

3*7 

12*6 

12*1 

2*0 

2*9 

‘4 

1*3 

1*1 

3*7 

15*0 

10*8 

3*9 

2*5 

•4 

1*3 

1*1 

4*4 

12*6 

9*4 

1*4 

3*0 

'6 

1*2 

1*4 

3*9 

5*9 

11*7 

1*2 

2*5 

*5 

1*3 

1*5 

5*1 

7*8 

10*7 

•9 

3*4 

*4 

1*6 

1*8 

3*7 

17*4 

9*7 

2*9 

3*4 

•4 

1*4 

1*8 

3*9 

13*9 

9*8 

2*5 

■ 3*7 1 

*6 

1*3 

1*7 

3*7 

6*9 

91 

2*7 

2*9 

•6 

1*4 
1-6 
3-6 
9*0 
9*2 
•8 
3*2 
: *3, 

1*2 

1*0 

2*5 

15*4 

7*3 

1*9 

3*0 

•2 

1*0 

*9 

2*3 

11*0 

6*8 

•9 

3*0 

: ■ *4 ■ 

ro 

•7 

1*8 

4*2 

6-6 

•9 

2*5 
. *4 

1*0 

‘7 

2*0 

5*4 

6*9 

•0 

2*0 

•3 

Other Textiles (except 

3*4 

27*5 

10*9 

1*8 

11*6 

2*9 

3*4 

26*5 

3*9 

4*9 

25*2 

14T 

3*3 

15*4 

13*5 

2*0 

8*6 

4*5 

4*0 

23*6 

6*1 

4*0 

2*3 

ri 

1*4 

1‘8 

1*6 

Cotton and Wool) 

Got^n 

Wool 

16-3 

12*5 

8*7 

7*3 

4*6 

4*0 

12-0 

4*6 

7- 3 

8- 8 

5*5 

8*0 

Total, both groups and 
miscellaneous 

92 8 

68*7 

82*7 

86*8 

78 5 

70 3 

88*2 

75-7 

59*6 

'::;54.3;„ 

56*0 

45'5 

42*9 

I’otal. exol. cotton and wool 

54*4 

54*2 

62*5 

46*5 

49*6 

57*2 

58*5 

46*9 

43*3 

45'7 

39*4 

1294 

29 4 




TABLES. EXPORTED MANOPACTCRES— DECLARED VALUES. £Mn. 



1924 

Qrly. 

Av. 

1928 

Quarters. 

■3.4 

1 

1929 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1 

' ,1930 
Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

' 1931 
Quarters, 

1 2' 

Coke ... 


1*6 

•9 

11 

1*1 

•8 

11 

1*2 

1*0 

'6 

•9 

1*0 

•8 

•5 

: Earthenware 


3*2 

3*4 ■ 

3*4 

3*1 

•8 

3*7 

3*7 

3*3 

31 

3*0 

2*6 

2*0 

2*2 

Iron '& Steel 


18*5 

15*7 

17*6 

17*3 

32*9 

16*3 

17*6 

15-4 

13*3 

11*9 

10*8 

8*0 

7*8 

Other Metals 


3*9 

3*8 

3*7 

4*4 

11*1 

4*6 

4*6 

3*7 

3*0 

2*6 

2*7 

2*0 

1*6 

Cutlery 


2*2 

2*2 

2*5 

2*1 

*5 

2*4 

2*5 

2*0 

1*9 

1*8 

1*7 

1*3 

1*3 

Electrical Goods 


2*7 

2*8 

2*9 

2*8 

6*5 

3*2 

3*8 

3*3 

2*9 

3*1 

2*7 

2*3 

1*9 

'Machinery 


11*2 

12*7 

13*6 

13*3 

5*4 

13*3 

14*3 

13*0 

12*0 

11*0 

11*0 

8*8 

8*2 

Wood 


*5 

*6 

•8 

•6 

6*4 

•7 

•9 

•6 

*5 

*6 

*5 

•4 

•4 

Cotton ... 


49*8 

36*0 

36*3 

37*6 

3*5 

34*1 

30*9 

30*3 

23*6 

19*5 

16*2 

15*2 

13*4 

Wool 


17*0 

16*0 

12*7 

14*8 

16*7 

15*3 

11*6 

12*2 

7*2 

9*7 

7*8 

7*4 

5*0 

■ Silk , 


•5 I 

•6 

•6 

■5 

4*6 

•6 

•6 

•4 

*4 

•4 

*3 

•3 

•3 

Other Textiles 


■ 6*9 

7*3 

7*5 

6*7 

2*3 

7*0 

6*6 

5*9 

4*9 

4*6 

4*1 

3*5 

3*1 

Apparel ... 


7*5 

7*2 

6*6 

6*3 

3*3 

7*2 

6*7 

5*8 

4*3 

5*3 

4 - 4 . 

3*8 

3*0 

Chemicals... 


6*4 

6*0 

6*5 

6*4 

13*5 

6*2 

7*7 

6*2 

5*6 

51 

5*0 

4*3 

4*6 

AOils ■■ , 


2*2 

1*8 

2*7 

2*1 

2*1 

2*1 

2*2 

2*1 

1*9 

1*8 

1*6 

1*4 

1*3 

Leather 


1*8 

2*3 

2*1 

1*7 

1*9 

2*1 

2*1 

1*5 

1*5 

1*2 

11 

•8 

*8 

■Paper ' ... 


2*3 

2*2 

2*4 

2*2 

2*3 

2*5 

2*8 

2*3 

2*1 

2*1 

1*9 

1*6 

1*5 

Vehicles ... 


6*7 

11*9^ 

12*7^ 

12*3* 

13*7* 

12*5* 

11*7* 

11 * 0 * 

15*2* 

11 * 6 * 

12*9^ 

8*3* 

9*0 

Rubber 

... 

1*5 

* 8 t 

• 8 t 

* 8 * 1 * 

•9*r 

•9t 

• 8 t 

• 8 t 

•7t 

*7t 

• 6 *|* 

•5*i* 

•6 

Total, inciudiug Miscel- 
laneous 

154*7 

144*6 

147*5 

145*1 

138*9 

146*2 

143*6 

128*4 

110*3 

104*8 

96*3 

78*4 

! ' 

72*0 


4 : Including rubber tyres. ^ Excluding rubber tyres. 


STOCKS OF STAPLE COMMODITIES 


The following table is supplementary 
to the summary table, p. 2, Special 
Mem. 32 ; but the basis has been changed, 
slightly in certain cases. It should be 
remembered that statistics of stocks are 
in most cases incomplete, but a certain 
degree of comparability should obtain in 


the figures which do exist. Breaks in 
comparability occur in the Lead figures, 
since Mexican stocks are unobtainable 
since April, 1930, and in Rubber, after 
Oct., 1930, when an estimate replaced the 
official tJ.S.A. afloat figure. The Sugar 
figures have been revised to include 
Poland and Hungary. 


STOCKS OF STAPLE COMMODITIES. 


( 6 ) 

Spelter 

1,000 

tons. 

( 6 ): 

Rubber. 

1,000 

tons. 

(7) 

Sugar. 

1,000 

tons. 

( 8 ) 

Tea. 

Mn. lbs. 

(9) 

Coffee 

1.000 

bags. 

( 10 ) 

Wheat. 

Mn. bush. 

( 11 ) 

Petrol- 

eum. 

Mn, 

barrels. 

42 

266 

4,422 

220 

15,703 

565 

624 

73 

383 

6,614 

260 

25,063 

584 

630 

90 

426 

6,125 

210 

27,470 

518 

639 

92 

431 

7,452 

235 

29,310 

471 

636 

100 

418 

7,002 

215 

29,814 

■,: ■■,'412 ■■ ■.■. 

: 637 ■■; 

109 

430 

6,196 

209 

28,424 

379 

632 

117 

448 

5,046 

201 

27,529 

412 

628 

125 

464 

4;275 

214 

29,203 

469 

626 

131 

1483 

3,629 

222 

' 

544 

613 

159 


4,488 

v^';-^236 ■■■■■•. 

29,366 

628 

611 

142 

491 

6,175 

243 

30,447 

641 

609 

140 

506 

7,018 

262 

29,309 

583 

603 

142 

626 

7,218 

274 

28,829 

602 

697 

142 

533 

7,573 

270 

28,457 

630 

593 

140 

547 

8,453 

242 

28,292 

600 

591 

143 

552 

8,270 

„ 212 : . 

27,504 


592 

146 

643 


^ :■ 206.': 

26,361 


591 

144 



203 





Beginniug of 
Month, 


1929 Jan. 
1950 Jan. 


April . 
May . 
June 

July 
Ang. .. 
Sept. . 
Get. . 
Nov*. 
Dec. . 

1931 Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. . 
April. 
May ,, 
June .. 

July .. 


( 1 ) 

American 

Cotton, 

;i,0 00 bales l 

3,494 

3,662 

3,870 

4,104 

4,486 

4,970 

5,348 ’ 

5,753 

5,967 

6,097 

6,273 

6,471 

6,578 

6,888 

7,000 

7,051 

7,346t 

7,626 i- 


( 2 ) 

Copper. 

1,000 

tons. 


292 

401 

479 

525 

528 

522 
517 
632 
545 
554 
543 

535 

525 

619 

510 

523 
551 

663 


(3) 

Tin. 

1,000 

tons. 


36‘9 

41*1 

43-5 

45'9 

49*1 

49*0 

49*2 

47*5 

47*5 

47*5 

51*0 

53*1 

57*7 

58*4 

57*9 

60*0 

60*4 


(4) 

Lead. 
_^L000 tons, 

Ij.S.' 


U.K. 


32*8 

50*8 

41*1 

m 

44*3 

49*6 

56*1 

65*0 

65*8 

76*3 

80*7 

92*2 

101*0 

110*0 

116*5 

119*2 

127*1 


0*9 

2*0 

6*8 

7*6 

7*4 

7*4 
7*0 
5*7 
6*2 
6*2 
. 7*2 

8*3 

10*5 

13*2 

13*5 

14*0 

13*6 

13-5 


+ Provisional, 


+ “ TJ.S.A. Afloat*’ no longer available. 


Not available. 


U) Total supply seasonally corrected, exclusive of European and 
Asiatic niill stocks. 

(2) Total supply outside hands of consumers less Japan Stocks. 
iSt) Ixuidon Metal Exchange Visible Supply plus “Tin” estimate of 

4) U.S, and Mexico refined - stocks to April, 1930. ,0.S. only 
since : U.K. stocks in official warehouses. 

(5 Visible supply in and 11.8, . 


(6) An estimate of World’s stocks supplied by Rubber Growers’ 

Association, 

(7) Total visible supply, exclusive of Interior Stocks in Cuba prior 

to Oct., 1926. 

Bonded Warehouse Stocks to Jan., 1029. Tea Brokers’ Assoc, 
, since. 

(9) Visible supply in Brazil (Ports and Interior). Europe & U.S. A. 
(10) Stanford Wheat Studies Estimate of World’s Visible Supply, 
(U) Stocks of Crude and Refined Oils in U.S, 





Value of chief articles exported in the Second Quarters of 1930 and 1931 to the 

principal countries concerned. 


2nd Qr. 
1930 1931 


and Qr. 
1930 1931 


, 2ik1 Qr. ' 
1930', 1931 


. POTTERY, Etc. 

U.S.A 

Brazil 

Arg-entine . . . 
British S. Africa 
British India .. 

Australia 

New Zealand .. 
Canada ... _ .. 

Other Countries 


To. S. Ireland 


PIG IRON & FERRO ALLOYS 

Belgium ... ' ' 65 

France 67 

Italy ... ' ••• 25 

U.S.A. ... . ... ... ... 60 

Other Countries ... ... 255 


PLATES h . SHEETS (not | 
coated). 


Japan 

British India ... 
Australia & New Ze^aland 
Other Countries 


GALVANISED SHEETS. 
Dutch B. Indies 
Argentine, Uruguay ... 
British W. Airica 
British S. Africa 
British India 
Australia.. 

New Zealand 
Other Gountriea 


To S. Ireland 


I SHEETS (Tinned, etc.) 


Norway ■ ... ... , ... 

46 

38 

Germany... 

105 

38 

Netherlands 

234 

175 

France ... . ... ■ ■' 

117 

33 

Spain ' ... ■ ... ■ ' ... 

164 

96 

Italy' ... ... ... ..., 

97 

16 

Dutch E. Indies 

195 

38 

China (with Hong Kong) 

109 

76 

Japan 

94 

81 

Brazil 

93 

58 

Argentine 

117 

56 

British India... 

56 

30 

Straits Setts, and Malay 

191 

87 

Australia 

223 

123 

Canada 

153 

153 

Other Countries 

697 

530 


2691 

1628 

COPPER MANUFACTURES 



Egypt 

18 

14 

British India 

67 

40 

Australia 

28 

10 

New Zealand 

46 

25 

Other Countries 

311 

157 


470 

246 

'riN (Blocks, etc.) 



Sweden 

60 

25 

Germany 

25 

10 

France 

127 

46 

U.S.A 

311 

39 

Canada ... 

12 

7 

Other Countries 

331 

126 


866 

253 



“*1 


RAIL LOCOMOTIVES (Steam 
and other) | 

Argentine I 

Rest of S. America ' 

British S. Africa 
British India ... 

Other Countries 


MACHINERY (Electrical). 

Europe 

S. America 

S. Africa 

British India 

Australia 

Other Countries 


MACHINERY (Prime Moveis, 
not electrical). 

I Russia 

France. 

Spain 

Rest of Europe 

S. America 

British S. Africa 
British India and Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 

Australia 

Other Countries 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 

Russia 

Germany... 

Netherlands 

France ... 

Rest of Europe ... 

China ... 

Japan 

U.S.A. 

S. America 
British India ... 

Australia... 

Other Countries 


COTTON YARN. 

Norway, Sweden, Demnark 
Germany and Poland ... 
Netherlands 
Belgium ... ... ... 

France ... ... ... 

Switzerland ... ... 

Bulgaria ... 

Roumania 

'U.S.A. ■■ ... ■ ■■ .... ■ 

Brazil ... 

Argentine 

British India 

Australia 

Canada 

Other Countries 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark. 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Rest of Europe 

Dutch E. Indues 
China (with Hong Kong) 
U.S.A. ... 

Peru & Chile ... 

. Bra 2 dl 

Argentine, Uruguay ... 
Colombia... ... 

Egypt ' ... '... ' ... 

British S., W. & E. Africa , 
Foreign W.’ It 1. Africa . 


Cotton Piece 6ooi)s—co«£iwu ««?. ‘ 


490 480 
305 260 
270 176 

348 275 

135 133 

829 587 

454 189 

231 215 

364 147 

281 71 

82 17 

1201 693 

103 183 

552 280 
1212 745 

I 301 169 


India & Ceylon 

3738 1549 ' . 

Iraq 

248 ,101 

Straits Settlements k Malay 


States ... 

229 112 

Australia... 

1140 657 

New Zealand 

247 147 

Canada 

225 191 

Other Countries 

1866 1094 

1 

4831 8461 

To S. Ireland 

245 213 



VOOL TOPS k WORS'rEl) “ 
YARN. 


Sweden ■ 

136 129 

Germany... , ... 

473 367 . 

Japan ... 

14 40 

Canada 

256 213 

Other Countries 

731 49B 

To S. Irelaiidt 

1610 1245 

51 46 

VOOL k WO RSTED TISS U ES 


Germany... 

348 250 

Netheriands 

136 105 

Belgium 

106 107 

France ... 

223 182 

Italy ... ... ... ' . ... 

78 39 

Other European Countries ... 

300 235 

China ... ... 

100 88 

Japan 

136 157 

U.S.A ' 

397 169 

Chile and Peru ^ ... 

119 35 

Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine... 

362 253 

British S. Africa 

164 172 

Australia ... 

83 9 

New Zealand ... 

116 t 55 

Canada ... ... ... . ... 

526 297 

Other Countries 

657 454 

To S. Ireland 

5850 2607 
174 151 

LINEN PIECE GOODS. 



U.S.A ; ... 

323 339 

Cuba 

42 20 

Brazil and Argentine ... 

52 27 

Australia and New Zealand ... 

100 59 

Canada ... ^ ... 

50 50 

Other Countries ... 

440 266 

APPAREL. 

1007 761 

British S* Africa 

334 264 

Australia ... 

21 3 

New Zealand ... ... ... 

111 55 

Canada ... 

64 53 

Other Countries 

717 524 


1247 879 

To S. Ireland 

354 343 

BOOTS AND SHOES. i 


British S, Africa 

137 81 

New Zealand ... 

117 '37 

Other Countries 

386 232 

To S. Ireland 

640 350 

380 552 

LEATHER. 


Germany 

: 93 54 

France ... <« 

84 74 

U.S.A 

487 118 

Other Countries 

453 288 

To S. Ireland 

1117 634 

88 101 

PAPER. 


I’oreign Countries 

146 117 

British India 

69 29 

Australia and New Zealand ... 

437 245 

Other British PosseRsions ... 

, 129 121 


781 612 


-flam .only. 


THE PHYSICAL VOLUME OF PRODUCTION. 

T he Index Number of Production be expected, and a new low level in iron 
for the second quarter of 1931 is and steel production is reached; 55*8 
8 o' 5, 20 points lower than the cor- is the combined figure, 40-9 the ship- 
responding quarter of a year ago, and building figure. The non-ferrous metal 
nearly 5 points lower than last quarter, group shows a substantial rise on the first 
A certain amount of this fall from the quarter, the textile figure also indicates 
previous quarter is due to seasonal an improvement ; on the other hand the 
influences, but there has probably been food and tobacco group shows a sub- 
some decline in the trend figure during stantial falling off, due to large declines 
1931. The coal figure is lower, as would in cocoa and tobacco. 



QUARTERLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTION 


ootp 


SO CO to. to 

o o o» o 

r-iv-i rt 


13 > S to 

Q 13 u c3 Qj ^ 

Lfc* s=! S d 


-^pOCM. 

UOKJiHiH 

o o o o 


tu CO on 

O <u 3 
02 ^'^ 


pppp 

® ^ ■St 

OOlCOO 


pp pp 

CQ ^ 'ij- 


p p rO 05 

tM btHtf- 


pl^pi^ pppp pt^pco COOC-p OShOl>CO 

^booiH b-J^D-ib 

OlOJpp OiOr-tO Ot-IO»H Or-tj-toa r-(0303r0 


(OCOt-iH COrOCOtH KJ-chCOOS rO^COKS «±C~-lOO 


-o-cocoto oato-^r 


coooao ««t-COOlO (MsC^OCO OCDr-t-.tJ- 


pppp pppp -^rMpp pppp pl^iHp pp-^t- 

tHbroih 4f4fOicn bwcot^ booooto ooboob cobcx)^- 

0 0 00 05 K)OaO>C'3 K5O00O fOr-tOrH r-4tHO>«H OaiH05C'J r«)05COCO 

rH • rH iH iH rH r-< rH <H iH»H tH rH r*< »H 


pppp pOpp pppp pppp ww 

oJoaiHOo w CD bp cotHib^ tHobco t-oacatjo cab^o coca 

1 >>OSiHiH r-UCtOOC- 0505C0O OOCi"!:}* LOKO'd'Ua '«3"'St-COC- UOCOCO-sf ■«!^^0 

iH fH r-4 r-l tH \r-l t-H iH iH iH tH iH rH r-< iH rH r-f r -4 ^ rH rH 


rHppp pppp pppl^ 


P'^IHO ppprH pppp pppp 

4i*b6scb bb^th boa^i> cobbb 


hOOiO tO-«d*COCO tOH-fOKS 


Group 

Index. 


LO 

ca 

Lead, 

Tin 

and 

Zinc. 

tons 

87,967 

69 

IH 

CO 


a 

a. 


CO 

' . ' o 

■Sffi 


O 




p^cDca pppp pp-^p ppt-p pppiH 

(ijOiHiH bcoiHO bb-itb bbbb bcobco 

0> 05 rH O O O rH tH tH b tH tH CO b tH rH iH CO O iH 

,-^,H tHtHiHiH rHrHtHtH iHrHrHrH rHrHtHtH 


wOLOc-c- cooorot 


^ppj> ppop ptHt^p pp/^hp pppp .Hp-jM^ tHI^-jJ-p <P^ 

bc~btH bbc-*^ btHOiH tHua-^H* bb-tt'b oobboa bibbto to co 

oSIhO OOfHW OOrHHOO fo H CO tH 0 03 05 0 O DO CO O rH rH O CO OD K3 


COKOH- W 
05 03 OO 


pppt^ 

bbbb 


pnpp 

bbbb 

PcOCOtH 


<00tet-03 tHrHOaO COCO 


-sr^ 

Ci5>' , 

tons 

9,929 

Vi 

l> p hO 

CO C0b<i3 

iH rH 

pppp 

t-biHb 

COLOrHCT 
tH rH rH 

COtHpp 

b03H«C3 

00 'd* 05 00 
rH rH 

P tH P p 
iHbbd- 
toir)05^ 
tH r^CO 

ptHpp 

bbd-b 

03 CO LOCO 
tHCIfHtH 

pppp 

b thcvj b 

to \<n u"j H- 
tH rH rH iH 

149-0 
=■ 180*8 
161*2 
189*8 

ptH 

4f b 

OtH 
rH ■ 

■' 6 a 

JL ^ 

22-” 

cq'3 

ja 

o S t> 

sis 

■■ ^ <23 

100*0 

106*7 

103*1 

90*1 

p \H p 

C-C-COtO 

ppprH 

bbbb 

pppl> 

j^btH«d- 

COOrH rH 
rH rH rH 

pp-d-p 

t^t-bb 

OOOC-CD 

pp«^p 

bbbb 

CD O O rH 
rH rH rH 

p.'^'^p 

chh b 

jH O CO CO 

COCO 

bb ■ 

..>x3-d- , 


COrHpC;;;- 

cacjooo 

rHiHiH 


ptHOH- -rfppO l^p 

t-iHob biHOOH" b'CJ 

tHcOCSir-' rHCacOO O CO 

rH rH rH rH ■ iH 


CO 

o So CSJ 

8 gf<l ' ■: W 

' O Sc- '. CO 

, . , , to ■ , 


KSrOOHt- OOOOCD"<d- lOCO'«dhCO OppiH rHrHpH- 

bI§§ sass SSS 5 gsgs s!gsa 


®i?o 

eS 83 & ^ 

M ^ 2 CO 

? S'SS 


Otd- tHCOrOHi* fHCOrO"?*- rH t 


^ Partly Estimated. t Includes artificial silk from 3rd Qr, 192S. t Under Construction. 
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FINANCE 


STOCKS SHARES 

Fixed 
Interest 


Industrials 




NSW 

CAPITAL 

ISSUES 


BANK CLHAEINGS. 


London Bankers’ 
Clearing House. 



New Index 
of Price 

ensitive Ind 
.onth-to-Mor 
Variations 

Index of 
Price 

Index of 
Yield 

for 

U.K. 

-ts 

d 

0 

M 

0 

Town. 

Country* 


% 

cc ^ 

% 

% 1 

% 1 

4 SM 11 . 

^Mb. 

JMii. 

jeMn. 

19554 

Average... 

100 


100 

100 

7*4 

11*2 

2070 

* 

226 

1925 

istQr.Av. 

2iid '$} ft 

3rd ff ,f 
4tb ff ff 

109 


100*3 

99*7 

13*8 

5*3 

2230 

mo 

235 

106 


98*5 

101*5 

14*6 

7*8 

2140 

mo 

235 

107 


98*0 

102*2 

3*8 

3*1 

1950 

mo 

221 

114 


96*3 

103*9 

11*9 

13*1 

2140 

mo 

234 

1926 

L$t Qr. Av. 

114 


96*8 

103*3 

14*7 

11*5 

2070 

1970 

231 

113 


97*0 

103*1 

8*1 

9'8 

2100 

9040 

219 


114 


96*2 

103*9 

8*5 

6*2 

1990 

2150 

205 

4th „ „ 

116 


95*5 

104*7 

15*7 

10-2 

2150 

mo 

226 

1927 

IstQr.Av. 
2uti ff *f 

119 


97*0 

102-9 

17*8 

9*8 

2228 

2117 

251 

121 

... 

96'6 

103*5 

16*5 

5*8 

2253 

2190 

238 


124 


96*6 

103*5 

7*2 

6*8 

2040 

2200 

224 

4th ,f ff 

131 


97*3 

102*8 

17*2 

20*4 

2240 

SS40 

238 

1928 

1st Qr. Av. 

138 


98*6 

101*4 

18*5 

16*0 

2320 

2210 

237 

ape 

143 


100-9 

99*1 

10*6 

8*0 

2440 

2S70 

252 

MAY 

148 

... 

100*3 

99*7 

25*8 

13*5 

2400 

2410 

246 

JUNE 

143 

... 

100*0 

100*0 

25*4 

16*0 

2440 

2S10 

229 

JULY...... 

139 

... 

99*4 ! 100*7 

24*1 

17*7 

2190 

2320 

246 

AUG 

140 

... 

98*7 i 101*4 

6*5 

1*0 

2230 

2540 

223 

SEPT 

143 

... 

98*5 

101*5 

7*6 

10*7 

2300 

2390 

211 

OCT 

146 

... 

98-2 

101*8 

29*7 

10-9 

2350 

2430 

244 

NOV 

143 

... 

98*7 

101*4 

17*0 

11*0 

2330 

2410 

236 

DBG 

139 

... 

100*1 

99*9 

18*0 

6*7 

2320 

2470 

245 

1929 









250 

JAN 

149 

— 

101*1 

98*9 

18*0 

29*4- 

2570 

2460 

FEB 

148 

- I'O 

98*2 

101*9 

26*2 

6*8 

2440 

2310 

236 

MAR 

143 

- 3'4 

97*1 

102*9 

24*8 

9*0, 

2230 

2120 

237 

APR 

143 

0 

97*9 

102-3 

28*8 

6 * 0 ; 

2210 

2150 

253 

MAY 

144 

+ 0-3 

97*2 

102-9 

12*3 

8*8 i 

2250 

2250 

241 

JUNE..... 

141 

j - 2*7 

97*3 

103*5 

14*0 

11*4 

2560 

2430 

235 

JULY 

136' 

I - 4*2 

96*0 ! 104.0 

13*9 

8*3 

2370 

2510 

248 

AUG 

142 

' + 2-5 

94-2 

106.2 

2*2 

1*4 1 

2250 

2560 

226 

Sept. ... 

144 

' + n 

93*5 ! 107.0 

1*6 

1*2 1 

2410 

2510 

224 

OCT 

135 

i - 5-2 

93*9 

106.5 

7*5 

4*0 i 

2440 

2530 

248 

NOV....... 

121 

-11-3' 

94*1 

106.3 

6*3 

6*6 i 

2450 

2530 

242 

DEO 

121 

I + 0-5 

94*5 ; 105.8 

4*0 

1 * 2 : 

2170 

2820 

248 

1980 






1 




JAN 

124 

+ 0-3 

95*5 1 104*7 

11*3 

5*6 

2340 

2240 

250 

FEB. ’ 

119 

1 - 4*6 

96*1 

104-2 

8*0 

18*2 ! 

2400 

2280 

236 

MAR 

116 

: - 2*6 

98*1 

102*0 

16*9 

9*4 

2770 

2630 

234 

APR 

120 

i + 6*5 

100*3 

99*7 

11*9 

9*4 

2340 

2280 

249 

MAY i 

119 

' - 3*4 

98*4 

101*7 

17*8 

20*1 j 

2360 

2360 

235 

JUNE ... 

112 

|,™ 7-0 

97*7 

102*4 

7*7 

6*5 

2430 

2300 : 

228 

JULY ... 

112 

i + 0-6 

99*7 

100*4 

13*1 

3*3 

2150 

2280 ' 

233 

AUG : 

106 

i - 7-2 

99*2 

100-9 

3*5 

3*1 

2100 

2400 

224 

SEPT ! 

110 

i + 6-0 

99*7 

100-4 

2*4 

2*6 

2340 

24SO ' 

207 

OCT 

103 

; — 9-9 

101*3 

98*7 

12*8 

17*7 

2220 

2300 

230 

NOV i 

105 

i + 2’8 

103*9 

96*3 

11*5 

8*4 

2070 

2140 

226 

DEC 

99 

: — 5'8 

103*3 

96*9 

10*4 

5*4 

2150 

2290 

226 

1931 










JAN 

96 

' — 4*0 

103.5 

96-8 

7*8 

4*5 

2210 

2110 

238 

FEB 

94 

- 3*5 

98*5. 

101*8 

6*0 

13*6 

2060 

1950 

218 

mar 

95-5 

+ 2*7 

99*6 

100*6 

7*4 

6*0 

1960 

ISGO 

213 

APE 

1 94 

i - 3*0 

100*2 

99*9 

1*4 

•3 

12270 

2210 

228 

may 

80 

-17*0 

103*0 

97*6 

*9 

10*1 

'1980 

1980 

218 

JUNE 

^ 82 

U 11 

104*6 

96*0 

4*4 

8*4 

2196 

2080 

205 

JULY 

1 86 

1+85 

101*5 

98*7 







Si 


ifiMn, 


147 

150=1 

140«i 

135 

146 

141 

123 

117 

128 

135 

131 

129 
140 

138 

143 

134 

122 

132 
116 

117 

130 
125 
140 

151 

138 

136 
127 

118 
122 


129 

112 

114 

123 

123 

127 

119 
121 

120 
114 
104 
102 

103 

95 

89 

95 

100 

103 

102 

99 

98 

94 

93 

89 


Bank of 
England. 




a o . 
« Si 

IP 


iSMn. £Mn, 


109 390 

114 382 
107 586 
112 385 

110 379 

107 371 

103 581 

108 374 

104 , 371 

105 364 

98 377 

100 376 

101 376 

105 369 

102 376 
95 372 

103 374 

105 376 
103 374 

99 374 
100 369 

99 367 
67+37 376 

68+37 361 
58+36 353 
63+38 355 
61+36 359 
61+36 363 
61+36 362 


65+36 367 
165+36 371 
163+36 362 
170+37 360 
255+42 358 
58+36 365 

164+36 352 
59+35 348 
59+36 350 
66+36 361 
58+36 356 
59+35 364 

70+36 364 
66+34 367 
65+34 353 
66+36 357 
60+33 355 
! 64+33 372 

65+33 350 
58+34 347 
59+33 350 
61+36 354 
62+34 353 
71+34 352 

66+34 359 


OTHER BANKING. 

a 

d 

w 

p 

w 

<! 

« 

Eh 

;£Mn, 

MONEY. - 

9 Cleartog 

Banks. 

Short Money Index. 

0 

1 

p* 

;*« ■ 
ns 

0 

ce 

Q 

% 

i 

? 

1 

% 

5 

*S 

0 

Pi 

0 

Q 

£m. 

s 

0 

g 

s 

^SMn. 

CD 

IP 

0 

/ § 

13 

^IVIn. 

a 

5 s 

iMn. 

Ratio of 1 
^0 Cash to 1 
Dcpo.sit3. 1 

'~'b 

0 TO S 

0 0 TO 
*J3 P Q 

■< 

% 

1632 

242 

791 

324 

11*7 

48*5 

601 

100 

2*43 

3*45 

1634 

227 

827 

289 

11*8 

50*6 

611 

116 

5*10 

4*03 

1609 

199 

849 

273 

11*9 

52*7 

573 

138 

3*86 

4-46 

1619 

231 

841 

257 

11*9 

62*0 

615 

125 

3*41 

4-08 

1631 

237 

841 

261 

11*8 

51*5 

641 

119 

3*42 

4*01 

1610 

209 

866 

255 

11*7 

53*3 

611 

140 

4*15 

4*54 

■ 1600 

195 

875 

244 

11-9 

54*6 

578 

157 

3*92 

4*37 

1 1634 

226 

874 

247 

11*8 

53*5 

624 

137 

3*95 

4*40 

! 1662 

225 

887 

251 

11*8 

55*4 

667 

140 

4*02 

4-83 

i 1660 

220 

803 

245 

11*6 

54*5 

642 

155 

5*91 

4*23 

1 1659 

200 

913 

257 

11*7 

55*1 

576 

127 

3*68 

4*07 

! 1672 

211 

919 

236 

11*5 

54*9 

609 

126 

3*66 

4*33 

1 1711 

233 

916 

236 

11*5 

53*6 

651 

125 

3*59 i 

4*32 

1706 

226 

923 

241 

11*1 

54*2 

594 

125 

3*58 

4-22 

1690 

197 

935 

233 

11*1 

55*3 

520 

124 

3*75 

4*03 

1683 

199 

937 

232 

11*1 

55*5 

535 

125 

5*83 

3*98 

1731 

234 

930 

231 

11*2 

53*7 

568 

117 

3*17 

3*74 

1749 

256 

933 

236 

11*0 

53*3 

685 

120 

3-38 

3*95 

1732 

254 

932 

237 

11*1 

63*8 

609 

124 

3*48 

4*28 

1732 

244 

930 

244 

11*2 

52-7 

622 

126 

3*69 

4*25 

1753 

248 

939 

243 

iro 

53*6 

654 

130 

4*06 

4*33 

1752 

248 

942 

241 

11*0 

53-8 

703 

125 

3*62 

4*38 

1806 

259 

946 

244 

11*3 

52*4 

779 

123 

3*25 

' ■ 

4*36 

1809 

274 

956 

250 

10*9 

52*9 

730 

125 

3*54' 

4*31 

1777 

260 

968 

246 

10*5 

54*5 

774 

162 

5*06 

5*23 

• I 739 

214 

980 

244 

10*6 

66*4 

712 

160 

4*68 

5*38 

i 1743 

191 

987 

244 

10*8 

56*6 

707 

158 

4*44 

5*27 

1732 

195 

977 

244 

10*9 

56*4 

! 702 

159 

4-69 

6*23 

1770 

216 

978 

244 

10*3 

55*3 

1 756 

156 

4*23 

5*28 

1778 

234 

985 

242 

10*7 

55*4 

757 

160 

4*73 ! 

5*33 

1759 

225 

980 

242 

10*7 

55*7 

776 

156 

4*13 

5*47 

1754 

222 

971 

242 

lO'g 

55*4 

772 

157 

4*21 

6*49 

1765 

227 

971 

241 

10*7 

55*0 

787 

189 

6*27 

6*22 

1761 

231 

970 

255 

10*6 

55*4 

792 

' 177 

5*38 

5*66 

1 1773 

227 

971 

236 

11*5 

54*8 

805 

i 151 

4*64 

4*80 

1767 

243 

970 

233 

10*9 

54*9 

758 

136 i 

4*04 

4*11 

! 1714 

218 

973 

229 

10*6 

56*8 

678 

125 I 

3*85 

3*96 

i 1682 

181 

976 

225 

10-8 

58 0 

616 

104 1 

3*55 

5*05 

1712 

207 

970 

225 

10*9 

56*7 

571 

82 i 

2*23 

2*49 

1 1742 

246 

957 

231 

10*7 

54*9 

685 

68 1 

1*94 

' 2*14 

1788 

273 

958 

233 

10-6 

55*8 

618 

71 : 

2*13 

1 2*33 

1794 

284 

952 

241 

10*7 

53*1 ' 

633 

69 ! 

1*88 

! 2*37 

1767 

279 

936 

250 

10*6 

63*0 i 

648 

69 i 

1*96 

2*29 

1784 

284 

927 

255 

10*6 

62*6 

649 

65 

: 1‘69 

; 2*09 

1791 

298 

924 

257 

10*5 

51*6 

656 

65 

! 1*66 

1 2*11 

1801 

310 

920 

265 

10*5 

61*1 

672 . 

70 

; 2*04 

1 2*23 

1839 

320 

916 

269 

11*1 

49*7 

706 

66 

j 1*52 

1 2*30 

1836 

528 

909 

281 

10*6 

49*5 

784 

68 

1*87 

1 2*17 

1782 

299 

909 

293 

10*5 

51*0 

646 

76 

: 2*50 

! 2*52 

1726 

238 

921 

295 

10*5 

53*3 

587 

75 

i 2*23 

; 2*62 

1698 

209 

925 

292 

10*3 

54*5 

■ 659 

75 

! 2*31 

2*61 

1700 

222 

919 

274 

10*4 

54*1 

571 

68 

: 1*98 i 2*26 

1744 

264 

908 

272 

10*5 

62*1 

623 

60 

i 1*56 

1 2*12 







633 

62 

i 1*75 

1 2-14 


. ^NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED* 

Excluding Bradford. 4 Exclusive of Investments in Affiliated Banks. 


** From Dee. 1928 first figure Banhers, second figure Others, 

For Table of Exchanges see p. 226 I Issues amalgamated Nov. 22 1028. 


STOCKS A SHARES— 
NEW CAPITAL ISSUES— 

bank clearings— 

BANK OF ENGLAND- 

PRINCIPAL BANKS— 

TREASURY BILLS- 
SHORT money: INDEX— 


New Index Nos. of Prices and Yield as percentaBo of 1024 level; on ISth of month. See Spec. Mem. No. 23. 
Smsitive Index.— Geometric Mean of -monthly ijercentage changes , .t c 

Issues during month in Gt. Britain (a), for IT K,m, for Abroad, excluding Government loans, ctc.-fees 
MONTHLY REVIEW , OF THE MSELANH BANK, LTD. ^ ^ ^ ^ i 

Total Of Town Clearings (ie., excluding? Metropolitan) of Ixmdon Banlcm’ Clearing House for 3 weolcs coven ng 
'2 Stock Exchange settlement days. Consols settlement day, and 4th of following month. Country Clearings 
•of London SSeS* Clearing House and Provincial Clearings for 11 towns— proportionate totals for 24 worlang days. 

■Ban1?*Nk^^*^an/^^rrei?cy^^iaot^in^drc^aSo?nth*lTth of month. Issues amalgamated. November 22nd, 1928. 

r?.Vrr«nt Deooslt and Averages for the month of 9 clearing banks (i.e.-excludias 

the^TatiLf B^k, l3d.)"2SoOTffi OF THE MIBLAND BANK, LTD. 

MoBt^ Bill Bate and day-to-day r&te for week ending 15th of 

‘Ara®*? 8% ^ mn 01 month. 


'W; 
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PRICES AND WAGES. 


WHOLESALE. 


1924 I 

Average* | 
1926 I 

IstQr. Av...| 
2nd ,, -IK 
3rd ,, 5» 

4t.h „ » 

1926 

1st Qr. Av... 
2nd 

3rd ,, ,» 

4th „ „ 

1927 

IstQr. Av... 
2nd 

3rd ,, n 
4th „ ,» 

1928 

Ist Qr. Av... 


Bar 

Board of Trade Index Nos. 

Silver 

(Cash). 

General. 

Pood. 

Materials 

etc. 

a . per oz. 

% 

% 

% 

34-0 

100 

100 

100 

32-2 

101*6 

105*6 

99*4 

31*4 

96*0 

100*6 

93*6 

32-4 

93*9 

98*3 

91*6 

32-3 

92*0 

97*2 

89*2 

31-0 

88*6 

92*8 

86*3 

30-2 

87*2 

93*1 

84*1 

29-1 

90*2 

92*5 

89*0 

25-2 

90*4 

93*9 

88*5 

25-3 

85*6 

90*8 

82-9 

26*1 

84*8 

91*6 

81*2 

25*5 

85*1 

91*8 

81*6 

26*4 

84*8 

91*3 

81*5 

26*3 

84*6 

91*5 

81*1 

26-2 

86*1 

95*4 

81*3 

27*4 

86*4 

95*8 

81*6 

27*5 

86*8 

94*7 

81*3 

2 T 2 

84*9 

91*9 

81*3 

27*3 

83*8 

90*7 

80*3 

26*5 

82*8 

88*7 

79*8 

26*8 

83*1 

89*2 

79*9 

26*7 

83*0 

89*3 

79*7 

26*3 

83*1 

89*1 

80*0 

26*4 

83*2 

88*7 

80*3 

25*8 

83*3 

89*4 

80*0 

26*0 

84*4 

90*3 

81*2 

25*9 

83*4 1 

88*5 

80*7 

25*3 

81*7 1 

86*3 

79*3 

24*3 

81*6 

86*2 

79*1 

24*2 

82*7 

89*4 

79*2 

24*2 

81*8 

86*8 

79*1 

23*8 

81*7 

85*8 

79*5 

23*0 

81*9 

87*2 

79*1 

22*6 

80*6 

85*6 

78*0 

22*6 

79*7 

84*6 

77*1 

21*1 

78*8 

83*4 

76*3 

20*2 

76*9 

81*0 

74*7 

19*2 

74*9 

77*7 

73*4 

19*6 

74*4 

77*6 

72*6 

19*2 

73*3 

76*5 

71*5 

16*3 

72*6 

76*6 

70*4 

16*0 

71*7 

76*4 

69*2 

16*3 

70*9 

75*9 

68*2 

16*8 

69*5 

74*4 

67*0 

16*7 

68*0 

72*9 

65*4 

16*7 

67*4 

72*5 

64*7 

15-3 

65*5 

69*8 

63*3 

13*7 

64*3 

68*1 

62*4 

12*3 

63*9 

67*2 

62*1 

13*8 

63*7 

66*8 

62*1 

13*0 

63*6 

67*7 

61*5 

13*1 

62*8 

68*1 

60*1 

12*3 

62*1 

68*1 

59*1 

1\2 





Statist ( Sauerbeck ) Indes Nos . 


100 


100 

100 

105 

104 

101 

103 

97 

97 

96 

97 

96 

96 

96 

97 

93 

94 

95 

95 

91 

90 

92 

92 

92 

91 

89 

90 

93 

9 S 

90 

91 

90 

9 t 

94 

92 

89 

89 

88 

89 

91 

90 

87 

89 

87 

87 

88 

88 

85 

86 

1 89 

87 

89 

89 

86 

88 

94 

93 \ 

88 

90 

97 

96 

86 

91 

92 

91 

86 

88 

88 

87 

85 

87 

85 

86 

84 

85 

84 

84 

84 

84 

84 

85 

84 

84 

85 

86 

85 

85 

85 

86 

84 

85 

85 

85 

84 

84 

87 

87 

86 

86 

86 

85 

87 

87 

86 

85 

82 

84 


Eaw Gest ol 

Materials. Total, hiiving 

% % % 


M. of Labour. 
Cost of 


New Index 
of Average 
Weekly 
Wages. ■ 


U.S.A. 

PRICES. 

1 BUBBAU 

OF LABOB 

Wholesale 
^ Index 
General 

i ! 

II § 

% 

1 Cost oft 1 

Living 1 
All items | 

100 

100 

100 

100*5 

104*5 


104 

104 

102^ 

106 

110 


106 

113 

104| 

104 

111 


102 

110 

102** 

101 

107 


100 

111 

1031 

97*6 

108 


95*6 

107 

101*^ 

97 

106 


99 

107 

100*6 

98 

104*5 


99 

104 


100*6 

106*6 


99*6 

106 

99*6 

100 

106 


101 

106 


102 

108 


100 

107 


99 

108 


99 

107 

100 

99 

106 


98*6 

106 


99*6 

106 


98*5 

104 


97*6 

105 


98*6 

106 

99*6 

100 

109 


99*5 

XIO, 


99*6 

no 


08 

no 


96 

109*6 


96 

108 

100 

96*2 

106*6 


93 9 

105 


92*6 

103 


■92*6 

104 


, 90 8 

103 


1 .'SS'B 

101 

■ . 97 

1 86*6 

99 


I 86*6 

99 


, 86'8, 

100 


! 84*2 

S9 


1 82*0 

97 


I 79*9 

94 

94 

: 78*5 1 

91 


! 77*0 1 

87 


1 76*9 

86-5 



W NORMAL SEASONAL VARIATION REMOVED. 


December, 1924. 


i No rent restriction. 
■* June t Dec 


PRICE OF SILVER— Average (cash) price of bar ailver for week ending 15th of month.— BCONOMIST. 

BOARD OF TRAiDE INDEX— Geometric Mean of Wholesale Prices (a.verage» for month) of 150 commodities as percentage osf 1024 average. 
— BOABD OF TKADB JOUBNAIi. 

STATIST (SAUERBECK) Average whofleeale prices of 19 foodstuffs and 26 raw materials on last day of month., as percmtage of average 

INDICES— for 3,924.— STATIST. 

rfi*%T.>nw.Li VI MIS IMDCX— Mifliatrr of Labotir^s Index showing movesnent since 1924 in cost of maintaining unr.hasiKcd the eta-udard of 
COST-OF-LIVING INDEX- hi wo7lriS the war. For 1st of month but placed^^agaimst ^pretiou* 

moSh-^g,, riding for March IM is, shown against February— to facilitate compaacisoa with Stsitis. index. 

As above, for food only. 

For deaeriptioii see Spedal Meni. Nbs. 28. 




RETAIL FOOD PRICES— 
WAGES INDEX— 




Scale applicable to all lines. 











TRADE AND OUTPUT. 


total IMPOETS (Values), 


1924 

Average. 

1925 

IsK^r.Av. 
2nd ,, n 
3rcl „ 

4tli „ „ 

1920 

IstQr.Av 
2iicl ,, ,, 
3rd,, ,, 
4tli ,, ,, 

1927 

lst(Jr.Av 
2iid „ „ 
3rd „ „ 

4tli „ „ 
1928 

IstQr.Av, 


APR. . 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUG. 

SEPT. 

OCT. 

NOV. 

DEO. 

1929 

JAN. 

FEB. 

MAR. 

APE. 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY . 
AUG... 
SEPT. 
OCT... 
NOV. . 
DEC. . 


1930 
JAN. 
FEB. 
MAE. 
APR. 
MAY 
JUNE 

JULY 
AUG. 
SEPT. 
OCT. .. 
NOV. . 
DEC. . 

1931 
JAN. 
FEB. 
MAR. 
APE. 
MAY 
JUNE . 


Pood, 
Drink and 
Tobacco. 


47-6 * 

47-9 51-^ 
45.4 f'O 
44-T 4S'8 
52-8 


461 

40'8 

43-8 4^-0 
46-2 4^9 


431 46‘0 
43-4 44'9 
43-9 4^-1 
49-6 46'1 


44-0 4Q'o 


41*0 ^^*7 


43- 8 p'l 

44- 6 44'1 

40-5 S9'f 
48-2 44'0 
48*3 44’9 
45*3 " 


49*6 BO’5 
40*0 47-0 
42*1 4^^'^ 
42*6 44’9 
44*2 45'9 
39*6 40‘S 

42*2 4t’C^ 
45*7 4o'l 
45*1 4B'9 
51*2 4^-8 
48*5 4B'0 
46*6' 44'0 


EXPORTS OP U.K. GOODS (Values). 


36*7 $S'7 
59*6 4t'l 
37*6 88'^ 

39.2 BS‘6 
37*2 36‘7 
36-7 S5-7 
44*1 

40*6 37'7 
44*4 


36*2 36'9 
30*0 35.3 
32*6 ^J*f 
32*6 34‘2 
33*3 S4'5 
35-4 3S-9 


OUTPUT. 


fuff: 


Raw 

Materials. 

£Mn. 

1 

Manu- I 
factiires. | 

£Mn. I 

Total 

(including 

Miscellaneous) 

'£M;n. 

Total. 

Net 

Imports. 

£AIn. 

Pood, 
Drink and 
Tobacco. 

£*Mn. 

Raw 

Materials, 

Mann- 

factures, 

£Mn. 

Total 

(including 

'kliscellaneous) 

^Mn. 

Coal. 

Tons 

Mn. 

Pig 

Iron. 

Tons 

000 

Steel. 

Tons 

000 

lonnage 
Com- ! 
menced!'; 
.Tons 
000 

33*3 

* 1 

25*0 

^ 1 

106*4 

* 

94*8 

4*7 

¥: 

8*9 

i 

* 1 

' - 1 

51*6 

* ; 

66*8 

^ * 

21*2 ; 

520 

641 

263 

42-0 

S8'l 1 

26*8 

m'4 ! 

117*3 

116'% 

104*0 

4*7 

5'7 

8*1 

8'% 

55*3 

54'4 ! 

69*6 

69-9 

21*3 

557 

60S 

202 

31*3 

33'7 1 

31*3 

31:4 i 

108*6 

ili'6 

95*4 

4*1 

4'7 

6*9 

7'1 

49*0 

SIS i 

61*3 

64'7 i 

19*2 1 

509 

5S9 

190 ^ 

27*9 

S4'3 1 

23*1 

93'3 ! 

96*1 

lOl'd 

84*3 

4*5 

4'1 

6*1 

6'1 

50-0 

48’4 1 

62-2 

60'1 i 

17*8 1 

422 

524 

261 

40*6 

S5'6 i 

1 

25*4 

95-7 1 

119*2 

nos 

105*4 

5*0 

4'% 

7*0 

6'7 

51*2 

51'0 1 

64*6 

6S'4 

19*7- j 

448 

5Q7 

161 

35*0 

SIS 

25*6 

S5-1 ! 

107*1 

106'4 

94*8 

4*2 

5’1 

6*7 

6'9 

50*9 

50'% 

63*2 

63'5 

21*5 1 

499 

665 

193 

28*4 

SOS 

24*2 

94'9 i 

93*7 

97'4 

83*9 

5*6 

4S 

3*8 

4S 

40*9 

4S'l 

49-5 

5%'5 


207 

245 

168 

30*5 

Sfyl 

26*3 

m'5 ; 

101*0 

lOB'O 

92*4 

4*3 

S'9 

2*0 

%'0 

45*0 

43-7 

52*6 

50'S 



13 

56 

68 

37*0 

33*5 

28*9 

29-2 i 

1 

112*5 

lOS'l 

101*6 

4*6 

4’0 

3*2 

S'% 

42*5 

4%'S 

52*0 

5M 

— 

58 

161 

162 

34*7 

S£S 

28*7 

98-1 

,107*0 

106'5 

96*5 

4*1 

4'9 

6*7 

6S 

44*8 

44-1 ! 

56'8 

57-1 

21*1 

524 

782 ' 

530 

28*6 

SOS 

26*5 

m'4 

98*8 

10%'5 

87*2 

3*8 

4-5 

6*7 

6S 

45-6 

48'0 : 

57*3 

GO'4 

20*3 , 

631 

799 

457 

25*1 

30'9 

25*5 

95'7 

95*0 

lOO'l 

86*1 

4*5 

4'0 

5*9 

5'9 

47*1 

45'7 

58*7 

56-S 

19*3 1 

558 

648 

370 

28*9 


26:9 

97'% 

105*9 

99'3 

95*8 

5*0 

4'3 

6*2 

G'O 

50*6 

50'4 

63*5 

6%'4 

20*0 

527 

629 

57? 

32*1 

29' 1 

26*7 

%S'9 

103*2 

10%'0 

92*2 

4*3 

5'% 

6*0 

G'O 

49*1 

47*7 

60*6 

GO'% 

i 

20*3 1 

524 

672 

342 

28*5 

29'1 

26*8 

%6'4 

96*8 

99'1 

85*8 

3*8 

4'7 

6*3 

5-7 

45*0 

47'9 

65*3 

59'5 

19*3® 

526 

675 

1 

29*9 

Sl'8 

25-7 

%5‘4 

99*4 

102'6 

87*6 

4*0 

4S 

6*2 

6-9 

46*4 

47 s 

58*6 

60'1 

19*2® 

534 

690 

V 279 

26*5 

SOS 

26*2 

%6'9 

99*4 

lOS'O 

87*9 

3*8 

4-2 

6*1 

€'4 

48-0 

61-5 

59*5 

6S'7 

18*2 

526 

664 

) 

24*0 

f7'7 

25*5 

%5'5 

95*5 

98'5 

87*0 

4*4 

4'1 

5*4 

5S 

49*2 

47'S 

60*9 

5SS 

16*9 

436 

611 

) 

24*3 

SO'5 

27*4 

%7S 

97*7 

IOB'8 

88*9 

4*8 

4-4 

5*6 

5S 

501 

48'% 

62-2 

59'9 

17*8® 

469 

594 

V 245 

20*6 

26'2 

25*6 

%5'8 

87*7 

9%'4 

80*8 

4*8 

4S 

4*9 

4'8 

45*2 

44-7 

56*6 

55'$ 

18*8 

470 

702 

i 

24*2 

2SS 

29*1 

%8'4 

102*7 

97'4 

93*8 

5*3 

4'% 

6*2 

5'7 

50*8 

4S'l 

64*3 

eos 

19*0 

491 

, 665 

) 

29*9 

25S 

27*3 

%8'2 

106*8 

99'9 

96*0 

5*6 

4S 

6*1 

6'0 

49*9 

BO'S 

63*8 

6%'S 

I 19*2 

508 

699 

y 432 

30*9 

25S 

24*4 

%5'1 

101*5 

94'0 

92*4 

4*6 

4S 

6*3 

S'S 

46.8 43 s 

60*4 

6%'l 

1 20*5® 

492 

I 699 

i , ■ 

39*1 

Sl'9 

26*8 

%7't 

116-5 

nO'5 

106'7 

4*2 

6'0 

6*6 

6-7 

63-8 

51’7 

66'9 

65.7 

i 

i 21*0 

609 

: 673 

)■ 

27*0 

25'7 

! 23*1 

%S'9 

S0*9 

97'3 

80*5 

4*0 

O'l 

5*6 

S'S 

44-3 

45'9 

55*7 

68-6 

i 21*5 '■ 

520 

: 775 

y 362 

: 28*5 

28’1 

27*2 

24-7 

98*6 

96'5 

' 88*6 

3*8 

4'4 

6*6 

6S 

! 47*0 

45'% 

58*6 

57'4 

22*2® 

533 

' 841 

i 

I 30*9 

Sl'o 

30*2 

%9'7 

104*1 

JOB'S 

93*8 

5*0 

6'0 

6*8 

7’S 

j 47*1 

60'% 

: 60*2 

64'S 

■ 20*8 

571 

773 


: 29*2 

31‘1 

29*2 

%S'9 

103*4 

loss 

95*0 

4*6 

5'% 

7*8 

7'4 

53-4 

5A'7 

1 67*4 

6/9 

20*5® 

591 

i 773 

y 428 

24*5 

2S'3 

26*4 

%7'1 

; 91*5 

96'7 

81*9 

3*9 

4'4 

6*1 

6'4 

; 38*4 

4tl 

! 49*9 

53 ' 0 

19*9 

614 

812 

i 

22*9 

26'5 

27*4 

%7‘5 

. 93*6 

96S 

85*6 

4*7 

4'4 

6*9 

G'7 

53-2 

ol'l 

. 66*5 

CS'9 

18*9 

607 

, 708 


24*7 

Sl'l 

; 29*5 

SO'O 

^ 101*0 

107'3 

92-0 

4*5 

4‘1 

6*0 

6'1 

I 50*8 

4S'S 

j 65*0 

60-7 

20*3® 

618 

705 

V 360 

24*2 

SO'9 

1 28*4 

%S'6 

i 98*4 

104'1 

91*6 

4*8 

4S 

6*5 

6'4 

1 42*2 

41'7 

55*1 

SS'O 

20*4 

. 620 

' 811 

j 

27-3 

ms 

I 30*2 

%9'5 

110*3 

104'7 

101*1 

5*4 

4'3 

7*1 

6'5 

50*3 

47'7 

i 64*6 

GO'S 

20*6 

1 622 

783 


50*0 

25-7 

28*2 

29'0 

, 108*2 

101 '% 

100*0 

5*7 

4’4 

6*9 

6 S 

48*6 

49-0 

1 63*1 

6 %'l 

21*5 

i 589 

' 763 

V 499 

31*2 

1 

m'5 

i 27*8 

%SS 

: 106*4 

98-9 

98*6 

4*9 

4'9 

6*2 

6 '% 

44*6 

46'% 

58*4 

GO'O 

20*9^'' 

I 681 

661 

) 

i 30*1 

9 . 4 s 

1 

' 28-0 

%S'% 

101*8 

97’3 

1 93*7 

4*6 

5 5 

6*9 

7-0 

44*7 

4%'9 

i 'SS'S 

57'5 

22*1 

^ 587 

' 679 

\ .nn 

I 24*0 

99,‘9 

25*8 

S6'6 

88*2 

94' 4 

: 79*6 

3*7 

4'7 

5*8 

6'1 

i 41*2 

4%S 

i 51*9 

54‘G 

22*1 

j 607 

776 

V 427 

24*1 

Tss 

28*1 

%5'6 

93*4 

9't4 

! 85*8 

4*0 

4'7 

6*0 

6'0 

1 42*5 

40'9 

■ 53*9 

SS'O 

21*5 

j 601 

773 

) 

20-7 

21-0 

25*6 

%5‘3 

i 83*9 

S5'9 

1 76*1 

3*6 

4'4 

5*4 

S'S 

1 56*7 

S9'l 

; 46*9 

SO'5 

19*9® 

: 573 

696 

) n.A 

23*1 

94 s 

i 27*7 

%7'4 

91*0 

9$'7 

; 82*0 

3*8 

4S 

5*8 

5S 

! 39*8 

40 s 

! 61*0 

5%'B 

19*3 

1 555 

621 

> 230 

20*4 

93S 

: 24*5 

S5'I 

' 83*4 

S7S 

i 75*6 

3*2 

3S 

4*7 

4’9 

: 33*8 

1 

SB'S 

1 42*8 

45 s 

18*0® 

; 526 

600 

) 

19*1 

n-i 

’ 26*0 

%6'0 

85*2 

87 '6 

i TS-e 

4*4 

4’1 

5*2 

6'0 

i 39-7 

SS'X 

50*7 

4SS 

16*9 

j 439 

5-17 


17*5 

m-o 

' 24*2 

%A'6 

79*9 

S4'3 

73*6 

4*0 

3'6 

4*4 

4‘4 

1 33*1 

SIS 

1 42*8 

41'1 

18*6® 

1 376 

441 

y 161 

16*5 

91 ' 1 

; 24*6 

%4S 

: 78*7 

8%'5 

! 73*3 

4*2 

S'6 

6*0 

4-9 

j 32*0 

Bl'7 

, 42*7 


18*2 

! 397 

552 

I 

18*1 

17S 

I 27*7 

%7'1 

' 90*9 

S6'% 

j 83*7 

4*4 

S'5 

5*3 

4'9 

' 35*9 

S4S 

i 46*9 

4S‘7 

18*7 

i 375 

451 


16*5 

14'9 

i 21*6 

%%'$ 

i 79*4 

74'9 

72*6 

4*8 

S'7 

4*7 

4'6 

; 32*7 

SS'O 

44*1 

43'% 

' 19*8 

,j. ■ 358 

424 

> 132 

20*6 

16S 

23*8 

m 

; 89*6 

SB'S 

84*4 

3*5 

S'5 

4*7 

4*7 

, 27*6 

X-6 

38*5 

S9'5 

, 18*7* 

■ 317 

o22 

) 

17*9 

14'6 

20*4 

%0'7 

1 

’ 75*6 

73S 

69*6 

3*7 

4'4 

3*7 

BS 

! 28-7 

%7'6 

37*6 

ST'S 

18*4 

1 305 ; 361 

1 VV 

13*3 

.ns 

19*5 

%0'% 

65*6 

6S'9 

57*8 

2*8 

S'6 

3*8 

4S 

;■ 24*0 

%4S 

■' ^ 'Si-e 

3 3 '7 

19*2 

1 320 486 


15*1 

14’9 

22*3 

%0'S 

70*7 

69’0 

65*2 

3*0 

S'5 

4*1 

4'1 

1 25*6 

%4'B 

34*0 

$3’ 5 

i 18*2 

1 323 '458 

3 

15*5 

15S 

20*9 

%0'B 

70*0 

71'7 

63*4 

-2*9 

S'5 

4*1 

4'4 

1 24*3 

%5'9 

' 32*6 

i'5'0 

■ 18*2" 

i 302 o97 

1 OT 

14*6 

J5'5 

21-0 

%0'7 

696 

71'4 

63*9 

■'2*8 

S'% 

4*0 

3S 

= 26*0 

%6S 

i 33*9 

$4'7 

; 13-2 

ol3 425 


14*1 

ie,'$ 

20*2 

%0'7 

68.6 

7%'% 

62*6' 

2*6 

%'9 

4*0 

4S 

! 21.7 

%3S 

! 29*4 

_SJ:4 

16*9 

1 302 i . 392 

> 1.) 


i Trade Dispute. 


* MORIVIAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 


° 4 Weeks, excluding holiday week, 

* Excludes Christmas week, but ineludcs New Year- 


IMPORTS & EXPORTS- DeotereS values o{ imports (c.i.f.) Into tr,K.._ 

Imports = Total imports less exports <f imported 800ds.-M(njTmr ACCOTOTb OF XR^i. & JiAMUAXiOK. 

““VMTstEEL SutVorkS?dMr^y»5k.TpoS',£^^^ "fSe SltA rSDEBXTIOH OP 

SH.PBU.l'i'iaP-* wsrshlo.) ■iorm. am ,uart.r.-lXOTD-S RSGISTEE OP 

SHiprroa. 



:T*r:;;Np,eM CHANGE REMOVED. 





TRANSPORT. 


SHIPPING. 


Tonnage of Ships 
(with Cargoes). 

Entered Cleared 
British Ports. 


RAILWAYS. 


1924 

Average ... 

1925 

1st Qr. Av. 
2nd ,, 9j 
3rd ,, 

4th ,, 

1926 

1st Qr. Av. 
2nd ,, 
3rd ,, n 
4th ,, „ 

1927 

IstQr. Av.. 
2nd „ ,, 

3rd „ „ 
4th „ „ 

1928 

IstQr. Av.. 


JULY ...... 

AUG 

SEPT 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

1930 

JAN 

FEB. ...... 

MAR 

APRIL ... 

MAY 

JUNE 


0000 tons 

0000 tons 

% % 

461 


544 


100 

100 

417 

m 

507 

545 

105 

95 

465 

46S 

616 

500 

92 

82 

489 

460 

523 

502 

89 

78 

479 

472 

531 

53$ 

94 

87 

422 

469 

507 

545 

91 

79 

453 

451 

364 

$63 

— 

78 

644 

694 

343 

330 

103 

98 

618 

606 

352 

354 

138 

138 

447 

515 

498 

536 

112 

104 

511 

509 

536 

520 

113 

95 

542 

500 

566 

5U 

102 

87 

503 

496 

517 

518 

102 

95 

CD 

494 

502 

530 

93 

84 

484 

504 

486 

491 

90 

84 

528 

529 

550 

507 

90 

81 

529 

502 

570 

569 

90 

83 

544 

48’7 

549 

619 

90 

83 

534 

4S9 

597 

575 

91 

87 

516 

492 

547 

532 

98 

87 

563 

530 

570 

540 

103 

92 

481 

489 

549 

558 

116 

98 

506 

608 

516 

541 

119 

98 

467 

505 

541 

574 

113 

96 

391 

469 

462 

535 

109 

95 

457 

488 

552 

559 

108 

89 

516 

537 

551 

558 

108 

88 

538 

538 

601 

554 

108 

86 

556 

608 

575 

563 

104 

81 

596 

534 

618 

585 

109 

83 

588 

539 

648 

625 

136 

83 

589 

562 

696 

580 

119 

84 

583 

549 

622 

589 

104 

77 

513 

521 

586 

595 

96 

77 

494 

497 

517 

54$ 

88 

70 

480 

519 

581 

626 

83 

66 

427 

513 

496 

674 

84 

64 

484 

517 

533 

542 

84 

61 

498 

518 

525 

532 

86 

86 

579 

579 

598 

551 

86 

68 

581 

551 

534 

523 

66 

62 

605 

541 

671 

541 

71 

61 

564 

517 

589 

567 

71 

70 

588 

561 

579 

563 

79 

68 

557 

594 

581 

551 

— 

62 

496 

504 

511 

619 

— 

68 

512 

515 

489 

513 

64 

71 

451 

487 

469 

497 

64 

70 

401 

481 

423 

490 

«_ 

65 

478 

510 

466 

473 

59 

66 

459 

478 

465 

471 

54 

67 

511 

511 

504 

m 

56 

70 

558 

530 

507 

4B7 

56 

64 


1 Freight Tramc 


j Standard Gauge Railways. 1 1 ' 

weight. 

Re- 


ceipts. 

2 m 3 

c o a ' 

All 

Goods. 



0000 tons. 

! 

. £Un 


■ INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOyED.t 
(Great Britain and North Ireland). 


544 1743 551 I 8-89 

544 1733 539 I 8'88 

514 1517 538 i 8*31 

528 1491 517 i 8-53 

551 1713 512 I 8*89 

546 1778 544 9T0 

429 667 376 5*81 

445 536 331 5*64 

496 1056 365 | 7*92 

543 1754 542 I 9-42 

532 1605 598 i 9*00 

556 1595 534 ' 9*07 

550 1672 ^ I 

521 1661 506 j 8*95 


1682 578 
1688 560 
1660 548 
1811 606 
1845 573 
1756 495 

1892 537 
1743 503 
1755 540 
1563 506 
1621 465 
1318 485 

1480 485 
1434 413 
1529 456 
1603 512 
1640 439 
1692 418 

1533 410 
1471 367 
1571 417 
1430 401 


t Excluding any disqualified for benefit by trade dispute. 

★ NORIViAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. § Excludes Commerce, etc. 


i 'i 

O o 

^ Q 

000 000 

g Iron & Steel. 

g Engineering. 

ts fcj a 

;§ i-2 

tc o 

'a a a 

-5 ^ ^ 

-a a 
a: ^ o 

m Wq 

000 000 

941 72 

52 

116 

78 ^ 99' 

1034 125 

59 

100 

83 108 

1058 219 

62 

95 

81 77 

1107 250 

64 

96 

85 83 1 

1065 191 

58 

95 

90 110 1 

1003 119 

50 

97 

88 117 i 

1186 109 

108 

121 

90 1 94 i 

1314 108 

132 

135 

96 r 109 ! 

1269 111 

108 

134 

100 j 139 

1032 I 201 

41 

97 

73 1 134 

913 ; 220 

39 

75 

54 82 1 

929 ^ 243 

41 

67 

48 92 I 

990 i 217 

49 

69 

46 147 1 

1004 208 

44 

67 

j 

44 152 1 

945 208 

47 

68 

48 114 

979 245 

44 

66 

50 105 

1053 298 

45 

66 

55 109 

1122 324 

61 

67 

57 114 

1114 295 

61 

72 

67 116 

1089 250 

48 

72 

62 127 

1148 279 

47 

70 

67 141 

1189 281 

47 

74 

66 159 

1088 212 

42 

70 

61 163 

1189 212 

43 

76 

56 i 206 

1197 170 

42 

72 

52 : 252 

980 147 

36 

64 

50 ! 141 

960 175 

37 

64 

46 116 

956 198 

57 

65 

46 104 

942 203 

39 

61 

46 , 100 : 

947 202 

41 

61 

47 1 103 

951 173 

40 

66 

49 i 108 '■ 

961 162 

39 

68 

51 ' 121 

1005 165 

41 

68 

51 ' 143 

1061 153 

47 

70 

49 172 

1075 156 

i 45 

70 

48 ; 181 

1173 138 

' 48 

79 

49 i 197 

1209 i 142 


85 

' 50 1 195 

WfiiTd 

j 

91 

■ m\ 177 

1301 i 177 

i 64 

98 

> 55 160 

1357 235 

' 63 

100 

1 58 147 

1396 254 

63 

107 

; 62 : 147 

1519 301 

1 71 

114 

I 65 ' 160 

1546 252 

; 80 

125 

! 70 168 

1605 246 

' 83 

137 

76 178 

1735 282 

; 91 

151 

82 ■ 200 

1771 225 

. 98 

158 

86 ; 252 

1847 210 

i 109 

173 

92 ; 246 

1972 208 

99 

178 

95 i 288 

2017 259 

I 99 

187 

i 101 1 274 

2028 292 

! 102 

192 

107 . 247 

1968 278 

; 101 

194 

i 108 ■ 220 

1957 288 

■ 100 

196 

; no ; 207 

2068 377 

! 101 

199 

! no j 214 


35 544 j 263 62 

27 371 ! 286 45 

31 351 ! 273 60 

39 355 290 75 

26 345 I 241 42 

31 348 l! 243 49 ' 

59 454 |; 335 106 

69 511 '!| '376 130 ' 

49 460 : 307 86 

29 356 ! 236 46 

24 296 I 175 39 

29 295 I 194 48 

31 303 II 196 49 

27 325 I 201 43 

2? 304 ! 185 46 

28 314 ; 189 49 

35 318 i 221 66 

40 341 ! 255 81 

44 348 : 261 33 

43 349 : 266 79 

39 354 ! 255 71 

37 367 I 264 66 

54 353 i 246 60 

37 388 277 63 

38 393 : 257 60 

34 350 i 224 56 

39 332 I 222 63 

37 325 : 221 69 

38 315 1 1 221 72 

40 314 i! 231 78 

41 331 i; 247 78 

36 335 i: 243 69 

36 339 249 69 

40 356 ii 265 69 

42 559 i '; 269 73 

56 411 ^ 348 104 

^ 425 ; 374 m 

67 456 i 427 135 

71 465 1 460 151 

85 451 499 185 

91 469 : 515 202 

102 499 '■ 551 213 

105 532 1 673 217 

103 552 i 584 207 ! 

96 581 584 197 

96 610 ! 598 192 

115 647 j, 653 219 

112 697 691 211 

104 714 680 202 

90 701 658 181 

93 683 : 625 184 

92 677 1 621 185 

100 685 ' 639 202 


TBANSPORT; 

SH ! PPl N G—ENTERED 
AND CLEARED 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS— 

railway traffic- 
weight 


UNEMPLOYMENT— 

INSURED PER80NS- 


Tonnage of British and Foreign vessels entering and ports with cargoes during month.-BOARD 

OF TRADE MONTHLY ACCOU3SJTS OF TRADE & NAYIGATION. 

Chamber of Shipping index numbers as published by The StatLt."— PREPARED BY DR. ISSLRLIS. 

Tonnaw of tood. cMrled on th. of “'I"®”' rno-haulod. 

Mo.'H'iy EoMiDta for foo* tafflo, BcluaiM <22 “JtocUon md deUtm UM Jimuatr. 1828. then woluatn. 
receipts for ooHection and delivery.— MENISTRY OF TEANSPOBT, 


Number of books lodged at Labour ExcUttge* m or al>oui ?5ih of month 


MENnUTEY OF LABOUR GAOTTTl. 
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AVERAGE OP DAILY 

BATES. 







■ Paris , 

f , to A 

Milan 

1. to £ 

' Berlin , 

M. to £ 1 

Amster- 
dam 
fl. to 

Prague 
kr. to £' 

Berne !l 
f. to £ 

Stock- 
holm 
kr. to £ 

iTewYorkl 
$ to £ 1 

Buenos 
Aires 
d. to $ 

Rio de 
Janeiro 

1. ner mil. c 

1 

Bombay 

i.perriip.| 

Hong. ! . 

kong i 

d. per S I d. per yen 

Parity ... j 

124-21t 

92-46§ 

20*43 j 

12-107 

24*02 

25*2215 

18*169 

4*866. 

47-68 j 

27 

18 1 

- 1 

1 

24-63 

„ 1927 ■■ 
JAN 1 

122-57 

111-6 

20*454 i 

( 1 ' 

For 1919 to 1926 Rates Seb Bahi.iek Bceletins. 
12-135 i 163-8 1 25-176 1 18-171 I 4-853 46-40 I 

5*80 

18*03 

2+-17 ; 

24*15 

PBB. ...... 1 

123-63 

112-3 

20*46,6 1 

12*123 j 

163*7 

25*220 

18*174 

4*850 

46*93 i 

5*87 

17*97 : 

24*79 ’ 

24*20 

MAE., 1 

124-01 : 

107-7 

20-468 

12*130 i 

163*9 

25*235 

18*144 

4*854 

47-51 1 

5*87 

17*96 

24*01 ; 

24*31 

APRIL......! 

123-98 

97*05 

20-4-90 

12*140 

164-0 

25*251 

18*135 

4*857 

47-55 

5*83 

17*83 

24*50 ' 

23*90 

MAY ......1 

125-97 

89-96 

20-501 1 

12*136 

163-9 

25*253 

18*157 

4*857 

47*56 

5*80 

17*93 

24*32 ' 

23*26 

.JUNE 

123-97 

86-94 

20-494 i 

12*124 

163-9 

25*244 

18*128 

4*856 , 

47-69 

5*84 , 

17*91 

24*21 ■ 

23*09 

•JULY....... 

124-00 

89-04 

20-450 1 

12*119 ! 

163-9 

25*220 

18*128 

4*8552; 

47*76 i 

5*83 

17*87 

24-15 

23*31 

AUG. ...... 

124*01 

89-32 

20-431 - ! 

12-129 ! 

164-0 

25*212 

18*116 

4-8606 

47-85 

5*87 

17*87 

23*68 

23*37 

SEPT. 

124-00 

89-35 1 

20*433 ! 

12-135 i 

164*0 

25*222 

18-094 

4-8634 

■47*95 I 

5*87 

17*97 

23-83 

23*14 

OCT 

124*03 

89-12 1 

20*408 * 

12-116 I 

164*3 

25-249 

18-084 

v8700 

47-90 s 

5*91 

17*97 

23-95 ' 

22*96 

NOY. ..... 

124-00 

89-47 1 

20*422 1 

12-075 i 

164*4 

25-272 

18-098 

4-8740 

47-83 i 

5*89 

17*99 

24-43 

22*66 

DEG 

124*00 

90-69 i 

20*435 1 

12*073 j 

164*7 

25-277 

18-080 

4-8825 

47-82 j 

5*91 

18-10 

24-63 ' 

22*71 

1928 

JAN. ...... 

124-00 

92-17 

20*461 i 

12*086 : 

164*5 

25*302 

18-138 

4-8758 

.47-83 .j 

5*92 

18-10 

24-89 

23*09 

FEB. 

124-02 

92-07 

20*431 1 

12*109 : 

164*5 

26*336 

18*161 

4-8750 

47-88 I 

5-92 

18*00 

24-44 i 

23*08 

MAR 

124-02 

92-37 

20*412 • 

. 12*124 i 

164*64 

■ 25*339 ,1 

18*180 

4-8801 

47*86 

5*93 

18-00 

24-40 1 

25*20 

APRIL...... 

124.01 

92-55 - 

20-412 

12-110 

164*71 

25*352 1 

18*183 

4-8821 

47*81 

5-92 

18*00 

24*42 

23-47 

MAY ...... 

124-01 

92-65 

20*399 

12-09S 

164*72 

25-327 i 

18*193 

4-8817 

47*80 

6*92 

18*01 

25*05 ! 

22-94 

JUNE 

124*16 

92*76 

20*417 

12*098 1 

164*67 

26*317 ; 

18*186 

4-8805 

47*66 

5-89 

17*95 i 

24-66 

22-95 

JULY 

124-18 

92*81 

20-384 

12-084 i 

164*13 

26-255 i 

18*161 

4*8642 

47*43 

5*90 

17*91 

24*54 

22-65 

AUG.' 

124*25 

92-74 

20-364 

12-101 ' 

163*76 

25-211 i 

18*134 

4*8538 

47*41 

6*91 

17*96 

24*50 

22-29 

SEPT.,. 

124-18 

92*74 

20-356 

12*097 ■ 

163*66 

25*200 i 

18*130 

4*8608 

47*34 

5*91 

18*06 

24*56 

22*89 

GOT 

124*14 

92*61 

20-363 

12-098 ’ 

163*63 

25-200 ' 

18*138 

4*8498 

47*34 

5*92 

18-06 

24*55 

22-88 

NOY....... 

124*11 

92*57 

20-354 

12*082 

163*64 

25*190 

18-143 

4*8495 

47*47 

5*91 

18*07 

24*59 

- 22*96 

BIO 

124*10 

92-66 

20-360 

12*078 

163*72 

26*178 

18*132 

4-8525 

47*36 

5*89 

X8-062 

24*51 

22-75 

1929 

JAN 

124*08 

92*67 

20*402 

12*091 

163*83 

25*207 

13-138 

4*8503 

47*42 

5*91 

18*056 

24*49 

22*66 

FEB 

124*23 

92*70 

20*447 

12*m5 

183*84 

25*231 

18*155 

4*8525 

47*39 

5*90 

18*013 

24*08 

22*38 

M,AR., 

I 124*24' 

' 92*68 ', 

20*455 

12*117 

163*85 

25*229 

18*170 

4-8529 

47-28 

5*86 

18*008 

24-08 

22-05 

APRIL 

I 124*21 

1 92*70 

20*475 

12*090 

163*93 

35-214 

18*173 

4*8534 

47-28 

5*87 

17*965 

23*92 

22-08 

.MAY ' 

i 124*14 

1 92-65, 

20*415 : 

12*067 

163*85 

25*190 

18*154 

4*8510 

47*24 

5*87 

17*912 ' 

23-68 

22*11 

JUNE' 

1 123*99 

! 92*67 

20*335', „ .. 

12*074 

163*75 

25-198 

18*113 

4*8485 

47*17 

5*87 

17*854 ' 

23*66 

21*7? 

JULY 

,i 123-88 

92*74 

20*359 

12*086 

163-90 

25*221 

18*100 

4*8511 

47*23 

5*87 

17*818 * 

23*89 

22*54 

AUG 

1 123-90 

92*74 

20*360 

12-X03 

183-83 

25*203 

18*101 

4*8488 

47*21 

5*88 

17*830 

23*87 

23*13 

.SEPT 

123*87 

92*69 

20*361 

12*093 

163*76 

25*164 

18.101 

4'8479 

47*20 

5.87 

17*869 

23*73 

23*42 

OCT 

123-89 

93*00 

20*397 

12*098 

164*41 

25*176 

18*141 

4*8695 

46-82 

5*86 

' 17*871 i 

21*75. ■ 

23*58 

HOY. 

125-85 

93*16 

20*389 

12*087. 

164*57 

25*151 

18*149 

4-8777 

46*26 

5*80 

1 17*886 : 

21*18 

24-01 

D.EO, 

123*92' ■ 

93*24 

20*386 

12*096 

164*47 

25*109 

18*102 

4*8817 

45*86 

5*56 ^ 

17*936 j 

20*52 

24*10 

1930 

: JAN. 

125*91 

''93*05' 

1 20-587 

' 12*102 

164*58 

25*163 

i 18*136 

4*8695 

45*12 

5*52 

17*931 1 

19*47 

24-23 

FEB 

124*16., 

92-87 

20-366 

12*123 

164*26 

! 25*198 

! 18*124 

4*8621 

42*70 

5*65 

17*907 . 

18-66 

24*28 

MAR. ...... 

124*26 

92-34 

20-382 

i 12*125 

164*11 

; 25-136 

i 18*106 

4*8832 

42*24 

5*72 

17*862 , 

18*24 1 

24*38 

APRIL....... 

124*10 

92*78 

20-375 

i 12*097 

164*16 

: 25*094 

I 18*092 

4*8654 

43*61 

5*81 

17*860 

18*40 

24*38 

MAY 

123*90 

92-71 

20'365 

; 12-081 

' 163*97 

i 25*108 

i 18*111 

4*8599 

43*02 

5*86 

17*835 

17*67 

24*39 

JUNE 

123*81 

■ 92-76 

20-372 

J 12-036 

■ 163*85 

; 25*084 

! 18*095 

4*8588 

41*67 

5*63 

17*816 

15*45 

24*41 

JULY 

' 125*66 

■ 92-88 

20-383 

' 12-092 

184*05 

i 25-044 

18*097 

4*8652 

40*84 

5*34 

17*821 

15*41 

24*39 

AUG 

' 123*82 

, 92-93 

20-387 

; 12-039 

. 164*17 

I 25*047 

18*112 

4*8708 

40*67 

4*87 

17*790 

I 15*88 

24*37 

SEPT 

, 125*77 

92‘83 

i 20-404 

! 12-067 

1 163*82 

! 25-049 

18*093 

4*8614 

40.37 

4*98 

17'788 

i 15-90 

24*41 

OCT 

! 125*85 

92-80 

20-412 

■ 12-053 

: 163*79 

I 25*020 

18*096 

4*8589 

38*50 

i 

17*818 

: 15-81 

24*51 

NOV 

123*65 

92-78 

■! 20-379 

! 12-083 

; 163*79 

^ 25*049 

18*101 

4*8566 

38*65 

1 4*85 

17*789 

: 15*55 

24*61 

DEC 

123*60 

92-72 

1 20-369 

; 12*061 

^ 163*70 

25-040 

18*101 

4-8667 

37 42 

j 4*73 

17*779 

; 13*91 

24*53 

1931 

JAN. 

123*81 

92-74 

*20-418 

; 12 '086 

■ 163*90 

25-075 

18*136 

4-8550 

34*48 

4*45 

17*782 

! 12*06 

j 

' 24*48 

FEB 

123*94 

92-81 

: 20-438 

• 12*103 

164*08 

25*181 

' 18*147 

4-3565 

35*65 

4*24 

17*781 

; 11*26 

■ 24*41 

MAR 

^ 123*13 

92-74 

' 20-406 

; 12-119 

^ 163*95 

25*246 

; 18*142 

4*8585 

38*60 

3-87 

17*849 

12*08 

1 24*41 

APRIL 

I 124*28 

92*82 

20*408 

I 12-106 

164*06 

: 25*235 

1 18*148 

4*8600 

37*77 

3*62 

17*845 

11*99 

^ 24-41 

MAY 

1 124*34 

92-91 

20*454 

: 12-103 

. 164*11 

j 25.219 

18.143 

4*8641 

34*87 

3.33 

17*856 

11.82 

24-41 

Week ending 
June 6 ...... 

‘i 124*22 

92*96 

' 20-494 

! 12-091 

i 164-16 

25*091 

18*161 

4*8661 

34*03 

3*56 

17*797 

11*42 

24*39 I 

,, 13...?,. 

i 124*24 

92*91 

: 20-502 

1 12-087 

^ 164*12 

25*062 

18*153 

4*8641 

54*42 

3*79 

17*779 

11*44 

24*39 i 

„ 20 

124-21 

! 92-92 

20*496 

i 12-084 

i 164*20 

25*051 

18*148 

4-8644 

34*48 

3*71 

17*765 

11*50 

24*39 

cc 

124-27 

! 92-95 

; 20*495 

j 12-089 

' 164-25 

25-102 

18*143 

4*8659 

35*52 

3*76 

17*768 

12*42 

24*39 

124-26 

i 92-93 

1 20*498 

1 12-091 

^ 164*22 

25*126 

18*143 

4*8644 

35*90 

3*80 

17*786 

12*79 

24*39 

1 „ U...... 

124-10 

■ 92-94 

i 20*511 

i 12-082 

■ 164*25 

i 25*082 

18*145 

4*8660 

35*53 

3*67 

17*825 

12*53 

24*40 

1 i8 

123*62 

‘ 92*93 

1 22-562* 

1 12*039 

= 164*06 

! 24*988 

18*142 

4-8507 

34 49 

3*55 

17*827 

12*22 

24-39 


f 25*2215 before June 24th, M28. 


S 25*2215 before Deoemher 22nd, 1927, ii 2(Urich from November 12th, 1929. 
* Quotations nominal. 
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THE GENERAL BUSINESS POSITION. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


. October 22nd ^ 1931,: 

The evident immediate effect of the 
f feeing of sterling exchange from gold is the 
reduction of gold prices of British exports 
and consequently a stimulus to manufacture ; 
this is already shown by some reduction in 
unemployment and by reports of increased 
business in Lancashire and elsewhere. 

This stimulus will clearly continue to be 
effective so long as other countries remain 
on the gold standard^ and so long as sterling 
is below par. Since our principal com- 
petitors in neutral markets are on the gold 
standard^, while a considerable part of the 
necessary raw materials comes from countries 
not on ity the advantage for British exporters 
is considerable. They are also helped by 
the Chinese boycott of Japanese goods and 
by some improvement in the purchasing 
power of silver. 

Consideration of the constituents of the 
Cost of Living Index suggests that any in- 
crease in sterling prices of imported food 
due to the exchange will not raise the index 
as much as 5 %^ while the seasonal rise due 
in the coming three months is about 
There will therefore be little inducement 
towards higher wages. 

At the same time imports from gold- 
standard countries will be checked. In 1929 
so-called manufactures imported 
were from such countries^ but only 50% 


of materials, A sihnulus^ io produciton for 
the home market is therefore io be antici- 
pated, It is notj, of course^ possible to say 
how far the uncovered adverse trade balance 
will be met by reduction' of importSyhow: far: 
by increase of exports. 

Against this favourable view ^ .of ',', the 
immediate prospects of British manufacture^, 
we must put a possible further fall in world' 
gold prices and' 'Uncertainty ' as to their 
future movements^ and uncertainty as to the 
future course of sterling exchange^ both of 
which militate against increase of manufac- 
ture or production ; and the possibility that 
other competing countries will be forced off 
the gold standard. 

More generally the advantage to British 
manufacture is to some extent to the dis- 
advantage of other countries. On a wider 
view the main causes of the world depression 
continue, and are even accentuated by 
difficulties in the United States, Germany ^ 
and elsewhere, A collapse of credit or 
currency in any country, which is by no 
means beyond possibility, will have disastrous 
effects on our trade, while the continued 
impoverishment of some of our important 
customers must prevent its healthy develop- 
ment, Even though the present advantage 
in exporting continues, it may well happen 
that it will be neutralised by a further 
general diminution in the world^s Inter- 
national trade. 


UNITED STATES. HARVARD FORECAST. {By Cable.} 

October 17th, 1931. season expectations is attributable in great 
The recent large gold withdrawals from part to unfavourable financial developments 
the United States have come at a time when here and abroad. Measures to mobilize bank 
currency in circulation has been expanding resources and facilitate liquidation of failed 
rapidly and deposits of commercial banks banks promise a measure of relief froin the 
have been declining. Accordingly they have pressure upon the banking situation. While 
led to advances of New York rediscount too late to stimulate autumn business since 
rate from the very low figure established the period of seasonal expansion k ierminat- 
last May, Business attained only part of the ’ ■ ing, they are likely to benefit business as 
usual seasonal gain during September, The well as financial conditions in the coming 
failure of autumn trade as a whole to reach months. 
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UNITED STATES 

(Harvard Economic Society). 

FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS. [Extracts from letter of Oct. 3rd, 193U) 


T he Index Chart.— The decline in 
stock prices is reflected by another 
considerable drop of the speculation 
curve (A) of our monthly index chart. 
As a month ago, the movement of the 
curve means that the stock market has 
not yet shown the improvement which 
will precede, or at least accompany, a 
cyclical upturn of the business curve. 
The cause for the September decline 
probably lies chiefly in developments 
abroad. Foreign sales of securities on 
our markets increased prior to the suspen- 
sion of gold payments by Great Britain, 
and prices moved sharply downward. 
Some further selling from abroad has 
doubtless occurred subsequently. Both 
stock and bond prices were declining as 
the month closed. 

The further decline in stocks and in 
business has come with money rates — 
Curve C of the monthly index chart— at 
an extremely low level. Failure of this 
condition to stimulate stocks or business 
is attributable partly to lack of confidence, 
but also partly to the fact that low 
money rates are now confined to the 
United States and some other creditor 
nations, such as France. Until the 
second quarter of this year, the decline 
in money rates here had been accom- 
panied by easier conditions in most of 
Europe, but since that time rates have 
tended to rise in debtor nations and even 
in such a creditor nation as Great Britain. 
Thus money is not cheap in those 
countries where unfavourable develop- 
ments affecting economic conditions and 
business sentiment in the United States 
have occurred. 

Obviously, this situation in world 
money markets must be taken into 
account in interpreting the position of 
the curves on the index chart. Even 
though Curve C (money) remains low, 
therefore, we believe that further declines 


of Curves A (speculation) and B (business) 
are possible, since money is high in 
countries where financial unsettlement 
prevails which has adversely affected 
business conditions here. On the other 
hand, departure of Great Britain from 
the gold standard relieves the strain 
imposed by the maintenance of the pound 
at par, and may prove an important step 
in the cure of business depression through- 
out the world. 

Developments of the Week.— 
Further repercussions of the unsettlement 
in Europe have been evident here this week. 
Gold has been earmarked in large quanti- 
ties, as European central banks converted 
their balances here to gold. With foreign 
banks selling acceptances, the federal 
reserve banks added to their holdings, 
while they lost gold through the increase 
in earmarkings. Moreover, gold exports 
have continued, but the metal has moved 
to those countries where interest rates are 
low and exchange rates high, so that it 
does not equalise the distribution of gold 
or tend to stabilise conditions in countries 
otherwise situated. The Scandinavian 
nations, Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
suspended gold payments shortly after 
the British action. Gold imported at 
New York this week came largely from 
Argentina, the shipment from that country 
representing a special transaction to meet 
maturing obligations here. 

Money in the United States displays 
greater firmness, although rates continue 
at very low levels. Bankers’ acceptances 
(go-day) rose -375 per cent in two weeks, 
and an advance in time money has 
caused a rise in our weekly money index 
(time money and commercial paper). 
Furthermore, the average rate of discount 
at which bids were accepted for the latest 
issue of Treasury bills was about i'22 per 
cent, compared with o‘62 for the issue 
made near the end of August. Stock and 


bond prices underwent further severe 
declines during the week. 

The Annalist index of commodity 
prices was unchanged this week, an increase 
in food prices offsetting declines in most 
other commodity groups. On the other 
hand, our sensitive price index, which in- 
cludes certain commodities entering largely 
into international trade, declined sharply. 

Conclusion. — Departure of Great 
Britain from the gold standard relieves 
the strain which the attempt to maintain 
the pound at par had placed upon the 


world’s markets, and has caused money 
rates here to rise. Suspension of gold 
payments, however, will probably afford 
a stimulus to British business favourable 
to world recovery, though certain things 
—as adverse political developments in 
Great Britain — may impede improvement 
there. Unfavourable money conditions 
still continue abroad, but Great Britain’s 
departure from the gold standard may 
prove an important step toward improve- 
ment of business conditions throughout 
the world. 


CANADA. 

Information communicated by the Canadian Economic Service, McMaster University, 

Hamilton, Ontario. 


October ^th, 1931. 

E vents during the month were 
entirely overshadowed by the mo- 
mentous decision of the British 
Government to discontinue payment of 
gold for notes at the Bank of England. The 
effect upon Stock Exchange values does 
not need any more eloquent demonstration 
than our weekly index number of prices 
of shares. 


INDEX OF CANADIAN COMMON STOCKS (92). 
January, 1927—100. 

75-1 
73-4 


September 4th 
11th 
ISth 
25th 

October 2ncl 


69-6 

64*5 

64*1 


It will be noticed, however, that the 
severe decline had set in well before the 
announcement from London, and the 
average for the week ending September 
1 8th fell almost as heavily as in the next 
week. That affairs in Europe were 
approaching to a crisis was, of course, well 
known, and the exchanges were discount- 
ing the events well before they came to a 
head. After the plunge downwards from 
September 1 1 to 25 the markets steadied, 
mostly, it must be admitted, owing to 
severe restrictions with regard to minimum 
prices. This steadying, however, was a 
sign more of a stunned apathy than 
anything else. 


The index number of wholesale prices 
used in this Service continued to decline 
during September ; at the end of Sept- 
ember it was 1-8% lower than a month 
before and i6% lower than a year 
before. The sub-index of 20 foodstuffs 
declined 2’3% in the month and ig% in 
the year. The price of potatoes was the 
lowest recorded since 1901 ; wheat was 
at the lowest price since 1894. The 
sub-index of 20 manufacturers’ goods 
declined 1% in the month and ii‘5% in 
the year. Wool (Ontario and Eastern) 
fell to the lowest price recorded since 
1909, cotton (upland middling) to the 
lowest since 1895, copper to the lowest 
since 1896. There were no rises. 

At the present moment it is impossible 
to say anything definite with regard to 
the immediate future of prices of com- 
modities. All that can be said is that 
there is a distinct probability of prices 
steadying and perhaps rising owing to 
the action of Great Britain in abandon- 
ing bullion payments. But we have yet 
to see whether there will be anything in the 
nature of inflation, voluntary or involun- 
tary, of the note issue in Great Britain. 

The movements in total assets and 
current loans were entirely seasonal 
during August and call for little comment. 
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There was a shrinkage of over 71 mil- 
lions in assets, and a slight increase 
in loans. The fall in total assets, while 
apparently heavy, was by no means 
unprecedented. 

The index of physical volume of pro- 
duction continued to fall during June and 
July. From I25‘4 in May it fell to I23‘6 
in June and 1217 in July. This compares 
with 136-5 for July, 1930 ; I47'9 for July, 
1929; and I38-I for July, 1928. The index 
is now at the lowest point since the end 
of 1925. While the production of food- 
stuffs is slowly, but quite surely, rising in 
volume, it is in certain lines of manu- 
facture that the serious fall is evident. 
Iron and steel, coal, all the wood products, 
newsprint, motor cars, fubber products, 
are all down, and, as far as can be seen at 


present, there seems no immediate 
prospect of improvement. The textiles 
and boots and shoes are holding their 
own, and the conclusion is quite evident 
that while the population slowly increases, 
and people must eat, be clothed and shod, 
they are refraining from buying anything 
that is not absolutely necessary. The 
number of motor cars now being produced 
is certainly below ordinary replacement 
requirements, and such luxury trades as 
radios are at a very low ebb. 

Summing up the situation, all that 
can be said is that at the moment no 
single sign of improvement is visible, while 
at the same time it is also equally true 
that no warning of disaster is present. 
The prospect for the rest of the year is 
continued depression. 


RECENT MOVEMENTS OF SUBSIDIARY SERIES. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


F inance. — T he index number of 
industrial security prices rose from 
78 in mid- September to 85 at the end 
of the month, and further to 87 in mid- 
October. That is, it is at about the same 
level as in mid-July and lower than at 
any date prior to May of this year. 

The sensitive index number has been 
more active : in the last week of September 
it rose about 8% and in the four weeks to 
October 15th about 16%. 

The index of fixed interest security 
prices, conversely, fell from 98 to 87 in the 
latter part of September, touching a very 
low level, but has since recovered to 92.6, 
near the entry for two years ago. 

The Bank Rate was raised from 4^% 
to b% on September 21st. The short 
money index rose from 126 to 173 and 
has during October remained near 168, 
with the 3 months’ rate near 5.7%. 

Capital issues have been negligible for 
the United Kingdom and practically non- 
existent for abroad in August and Sept- 

Bankers’ Advances have moved very 
little since July, but with a fall in Deposits 


the ratio of Advances to Deposits has 
increased from 51-3 to 53-6%. 

Bank Clearings in September showed 
a marked falling off, both Town, Country 
and Provincial. There has been some 
increase in Provincial Clearings in recent 
w^eeks. 

Bankers’ Deposits at the Bank of 
England, after falling from £yi Mn. in 
June to ;^58 Mn. in August, increased to 
^70 Mn. in mid-October. 

The following table shows gold move- 
ments at the Bank up to the suspension 
of gold payments. 


GOLD MOVEMENTS TO AND FBOM THE BANE OF 
ENGLAND. £000. 


, 1 

1 . , 1 

1927 

®:.. 1928''': :| 

1929 

1930 

1931 

January... 

1 

— 16 : 

''.+.'■3945 

197"''""^'' 

":+'3963'''':',' 

— 7549 

February 

— 1180 ' 

+ , 21 

— 1424 : 

' +1071 

+ 622 

March 

+ 401 

- 149 

+ 1680 

' +4794 

+ 2766 

April 

4- 2211 

+ 2403 

+ 4660 

+7126 

+ 2684 

May 

— 1545 

+ 2320 

+ 6021 

I" '-6628 

■■■■■,: +.1712-:' 

June 

— 1140 

+ 8466 

— 7085 

i,'^+'.:::.:73'.A; 

+11415 

July 

+ 699 

+ 2106 

: +14347''^: 

—4438 

-30712 

August ... 

— 586 

+ 1244 

-6617V' ';■' 

i +2458 

+ 1141 

September 

— 770 . 

- 4762 

"5615.:^: 

! — 548 

V':f:A:'"V'^"V98G^:; 

October ... 

+ 671 


+ 1346 : 

i +4770 


November 

--- 1212 

- 5088 

+ 2315 ! 

—5020 


December 

4- 1252 

- 6594 

+12035 

—8004 



->^fl2is|; 


— 8228 


.|'.'^+i5903*,; 


^ To Sept. *20th. 
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Prices and Wages.— In the future 
we have to consider separately the 
movements of world gold prices and of 
sterling prices. As is always the case in 
periods of rapid or radical change, index- 
numbers tend to lose their precision. 

For gold prices the best source is 
Professor Irving Fisher’s index-number 
of American prices, which, as given in the 
Financial Times, shows a reduction of i% 
between the third week in September and 
the second week in October. The 
movement from June to September had 
been very slightly downwards. 

The Economist, however, finds a fall 
of 4.3% in gold prices from September 
i8th to October 14th, the index being 
based on 18 commodities only, viz., 
wheat, maize, oats, linseed, coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, lard, bacon; cotton, wool, cotton- 
seed oil, copper, tin, rubber, lead, pig-iron 
and petroleum. . 

For precisely the same commodities, 
the sterling prices show a rise in the 
same four weeks of 8.3%. 

Thus sterling prices have appreciated 
in gold prices (io8-3-^947) X 100 — too, 
that is 14%, On the other hand sterling 
exchange had fallen from 4'86 to 3'88, 
which on purchasing-power-parity cor- 
responds to a rise of 25%. 

An alternative computation shows 
falls in United States prices from Sep- 
tember 14th to October 19th as follows; — 
materials (pig-iron, coke, lead, tin, copper, 
cotton, wool, tallow, petroleum, linseed) 
3‘2%, while a similar list in sterling results 
in a rise of 14%. If we include also 
spelter, cotton-seed oil, raw silk, cotton 
yarn, cotton grey goods, wool tops and 
worsted yarn, the fall in U.S. is 5%. But 
food in U.S., (wheat, maize, oats, coffee, 
cocoa, lard, sugar, bacon) rose 3'5%, and 
the resulting index number for 25 com- 
modities (food and materials) gives a fall 
of 2%. 

Some further movements must take 
place before equilibrium is reached, 
whether it be a further fall in gold prices or 
a rise in sterling prices. 

In the Cost of Living index-number 
clothing, rent and fuel account for ^ 6 % of 



the weighting and in these little or no 
change is to be expected in consequence 
of higher gold prices. In food and mis- 
cellaneous goods (60 and 4%) perhaps 
half the cost is attributable to imports 
and half to home -produced goods and 
services of transport and distribution. In 
all about one- third of the index-number 
is affected by gold prices as distinct from 
sterling. But approximately half the 
food, as shown on p. 8, is from countries 
not on the gold standard, so that only one- 
sixth of the whole index is affected. On 
this sixth the full appreciation of gold on 
sterling is 25%, so that an increase in the 
index-number from this cause would be 
approximately 4%. When the ratio of 
gold prices to sterling prices approaches 
the ratio of sterling exchange to parity, it 
appears that there will be an increase of 
some 4% combined with any movement 
due to a change in gold prices or seasonal 
causes. Unless, then, there is a radical 
change in one of the factors, the move- 
ment of the Cost of Living index 
numbers due to leaving the gold standard 
wiU be trifling. 

Trade and Output.^ — The statistics 
for- September show an increase of im- 
ports more than seasonal in food and 
manufactures and some reduction in 
manufactures. Exports show a very 
slight general increase. It is worth 
remarking that for the first time on 
record the value of imported so-called 
manufactures (^22'6 Mn.), exceeded that 
of exported manufactures, home-produced, 
(;^22‘2Mn.); but the difference is still on the 
other side if re-exports of manufactures 
(jri-4Mn.) are brought into account. The 
figures for the third quarter are discussed 
sufficiently on p. 10. It is more interest- 
ing in present circumstances to consider 
what proportion of imports and exports 
is likely to be affected by the altered 
exchange value of sterling. 

In the following table most ot the 
countries which now are not on the gold 
standard are distinguished. The list is 
not complete, but the totals are roughly 
balanced by including the whole of South 
America. Statistics are not yet available 
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U.K. TRADE WITH COUNTRIES NOT ON GOLD STANDARD AND TOTAL. 


£ Mn. , 

Exports of U.K. 
In 1929 

Food, 

Goods 

Total 

6 mos. 
1931. 
Total. 

Food, &c. 

Gross Imports 

In 1929. 

Materials 

6 inos. 
1931. 
Total. 

Sweden 

' *7 

2-2 

7-5 

10*5 

3-7 

4-8 

12-6 

8*3 

25*7 

7*2 

Norway ... ... ... 

1*0 

1-2 

7*5 

9*9 

3*5 

2*6 

6*3 

51 

14*1 ■ 

4*2 

Denmark ... 

•9 

1*9 

T1 

10.7 

4*3 

54*4 

•7 


56*2 

22*7 

Finland 

-7 

•4 

2*2 

3*4 

•7 

2*0 

9*9 

3*1 

14*9 

41 

Portugal and Dependencies ... 

A 

1*2 

6-3 

8*1 

3*0 

3*4 

1*4 

*5 

5*4 

1*7 

Irish Free State 

8-0 

3*2 

22*1 

36-1 

15*0 

37*5 

1*9 


45*1 

16-7 

India ... ... 

4-6 

■6 

71-6 

78*2 

17*2 

24*7 

24*9 

12*8 

62*8 

16*2 

Ceylon ... 

•7 

*2 

4*9 

5*9 

1*4 

12*6 

2*3 

*2 

15*1 

6*7 

Australia... ... ... 

3T 

•7 

49*6 

54-2 

7*0 

28*0 

26*0 

3*3 

55*6 

24*1 

N. Zealand ... 

1*9 

*2 

18*4 

21-4 

5*3 

32*3 

15-2 

•2 

47*7 

23*0 

N. k S. Rhodesia . ... ..J 

T 

•0 

2.0 

2*4 

1*3 

*6 

•7 

*3 

1*6 

*6 

Canada ... 

2’8 

2-0 

28*8 

35*0 

11*4 

29*1 

6*1 

10*2 

46*4 

13*2 

Egypt and A. E. Soudan 

•8 

2*0 

11*0 

14*4 

3*7 

2*2 

27-0 

•2 

29*5 

5*6 

S. America^ and Mexico 

2-3 

61 

59*1 

67*0 

15*8 

85*8 

29*8 

8*3 

123*9 

I 

40*1 

A, Total of above 

28-0 

20-9 


357*2 

1 93*3 

318*0 

164-8 

55*4 

544*0 

186-1 

B. Other Countries ... 

27-5 

68*0 

275*1 

372*1 

1 105-8 

217*5 

1 174-8 

279*0 

j 676*8 

231-8~ 

C. Total, all Countries 

, 55*7 

78-9 

573*8 

729*3 

199*1 

535*5 

339-6 

334*4 

1 1220*8 

417*9 

Percentage , A to C , 

50 

£7 

5$ 

49 

■ 47 

59 

\\ 

49 

17 

1 45 



* All South America, i.e*. including some Countries not oil Gold Standard. 


for the third quarter of this year, but the 
aggregates for the first half are given. Tc 
show the division into food, materials and 
manufactures it has been necessary to go 
back to 1929. 

Among imports, in 1929, about 60% of 
the foodstuffs came from countries whose 
currency is not bound to gold, and 40^ 
from gold standard countries. Among 
materials the proportions from the two 
groups are nearly equal. Of manufac- 
tures over 80 % were from gold standard 
countries. The change in sterling is 
therefore strongly protective against im- 
ported manufactures. 

Of exports, about 73% of materials 
(chiefly coal) already went to gold standard 
countries and therefore will have an 
advantage in competition. In manufac- 
tures nearly equal values went to the two 
groups. 

To complete the picture we should 
need^ more elaborate tables of exports of 
all countries to neutral markets ; but this 
is sufficient for rough computations of the 
possible effects of the change in sterling. 

Unemployment. — There was a slight 
but rather general increase in unemploy- 
ment between August 24th and Septem ber 



2ist. A small part of it was seasonal, 
but the increase in building unemployment 
was more than normal. 

Excluding coal, where there was some 
improvement, the figures are : — 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN INSURED INDUSTRIES, 
EXCLUDING COAL (OOO’s). 



"Wholly 

Temporary 


1931. 

Unemployed. 

Stoppages, 

Total. 


Males, 



August, 24th 

1455 

335 

1790 

Sept., 21st 

1515 

342 

1857 


Females. 


August, 24th 

481 

212 

693 

Sept., 22nd 

493 

212 

705 


The estimated cost of Building Plans 
approved was ^^16, 200,000 in the third 
quarter of 1931 as compared with 


NUMBERS (OOO’s) ON LIVE REGISTER OP LABOUR 
EXCHANGES. 



Wholly 

Temporarily 

Total*^ 

Total**!* 

Unemployed. 

Stopped. 

1931. 

1930. 

1931 
July 27 

1382 

Men. 

501 

1992 

1431 

Aug, 24 

1435 

440 

1986 

1437 

Sept. 14 

1483 

428 

2020 

1485 

„ 21 

1502 

434 

2046 

1496 

» 28 
Oct. 5 

1531 

429 

2071 

1535 

1555 

391 

2059 

1555 

„ 12 

1567 

375 

2053 

1572 

July 27 

399 

Womeji. 

193 

595 

476 

Aug, 24 

414 

195 

611 

488 

Sept. 14 

424 

206 . 

632 

603 

»» 21 

431 

196 

628 

501 

„ 28 

438 

178 

619 

513 

Oct. 5 

442 

155 

600 

508 

,, 12 

444 

139 

585 

506 


IttOluding Casuals. f One day later (July 28th, &o.) in 1930, 






/i7, 100,000 a year before. These figures 
exclude the London area* 

The live register figures since Sept. 
2 1 St show some improvement in women’s 
employment, which was the net- result of 
an increase of 13,000 in those wholly 


unemployed and a decrease of 56,000 in 
those temporarily stopped. But in the 
same period wholly unemployed men 
increased by 65,000 and temporarily 
employed decreased by 61,000, showing a 
net increase. 


FINANCE, TRADE AND PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1931. 


F inancial and price statistics have 
been influenced first by President 
Hoover’s proposal for a moratorium 
at the end of June, then by the continual 
pressure of the return of short loans to 
abroad and the loss of gold which led to 
the establishment of the National Govern- 
ment on August 24th, and finally by the 
breaking of the equivalence of gold and 
sterling on September 20th. 

The index number of industrial secu- 
rities rose from 82 in mid-June to 90 at 
the end of June, then fell by successive 
stages to 78 in mid-September. It then 
recovered to 85 at the end of the quarter. 
At the same dates the index of fixed 
interest securities stood at I04‘6, 106, 98 
and 87, 

The Bank Rate was reduced from 
3 to 2 \% on May 14th, raised to 3|% on 
July 25tb, to 4!% on July 30th, and to 
6% on September 21st. 

Bankers’ Advances averaged ^^897 Mn. 
in the third quarter of 1931, being 2% less 
than the previous quarter and 4% lower 
than a year before. 

A more serious fall occured in Bank 
Clearings and Town Clearings in the 
third quarter of 1931, ^^7,932 Mn., 9% 
less than in the second quarter and 17% 
less than a year ago. Country and 
Provincial Clearings did not fall so much, 
but the latter, at 1^285 Mn., were 26% less 
than in 1929, the last quarter before the 
depression. 

New Capital Issues have been very 
low, both for United Kingdom and 


for Abroad ; for the latter they have 
been practically non-existent since July. 

Prices and Wages. — During the 
quarter, or at least till September 23rd, 
there was no considerable movement of 
commodity prices, but there was a con- 
tinual tendency downwards. The whole 
movement is well shown in the following 
table: — 

BOARD OF TRADE INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES. 

Average for each month. 

1924=100. 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1931 


Bept. 

Sept. 

June. 

Bept. 

Cereals ^ 

87-8 . 

.. 65*4 

... 64*6 . 

.. 63*2 

Meat and Fish ... 

93*0 . 

. 89*9 

... 74*6 

.. 75*5 

Other Foods ... 

78*4 . 

.. 70*6 

... 76*6 „ 

.. 68*1 

Total Foods 

85-8 

74*4 

68*1 

Wq 

Iron and Steel ... 

80*3 . 

... 78*1 

... 72*7 . 

.. 7T2 

Coal ... ...) 


r69*4 

... 68*9 . 

.. 72-0 

Other Metals and > 
Minerals .) 

83-9 . 

‘*i74*9 

... 61*2 . 

.. 60*9 

Cotton ... ... 

67-6 . 

49*4 

... 4T9 . 

.. 38*2 

Wool 1 

75*2 , 

(54*1 

... 44*2 . 

.. 4T6 

Other Textiles .. j 

(54-0 

... 46*5 . 

.. 47*3 

Miscellaneous ... 

87*4 . 

... 76*6 

... 66*8 . 

.. 62*6 

Total, not Food 

79*6 

67*0 

69*1 

67*0 

All Articles ... 

81*7 

69*6 

62*1 

69*7 


It will be seen that in the last three 
months there has been a reduction in the 
price of each class except meat and fish 
and coal. The index numbers for July 
and August, 1931, were 61-5 and SQ’g. 
The rise in prices in the last week of 
September (see p. 7) raises the figures 
for the average of that month very 
slightly above what they would have been 
if the fourth week were excluded. 

Retail food prices were about 1 % 
lower on October i than on July i ; but 
normally there is a rise during the. third 


quarter, and when the seasonal influence 
is eliminated we find a fall of about 3%. 
During the twelve months, October to 
September, the fall has been 10^, which 
is almost the same as the fall in the 
wholesale price of food, whether we take 
the twelve months ending September, or, 
allowing for a time-lag between wholesale 
and retail movements, the twelve months 
ending June. 

There have been some reductions in 
wage-rates during the quarter, but they are 
neither in large industries nor of large 
amounts ; so that the change in the 
average is less than 1% in the quarter, 
and barely 2% in twelve months. 

Trade AND Output. — Imports of food 
were maintained during the quarter, and 
when the fall in prices is allowed for it 
appears that the quantities are as great 
as a year and as two years before. For 
the first nine months of 1931 the imports 
of grain, meat and butter have been 
greater than in previous years, correspond- 
ing with the increase in the population. 
There has, however, been some falling 
off in tea and sugar imports, but allowance 
for changes in stocks shows that consump- 
tion of both these items increased. 

There has been a considerable 
reduction in twelve months in the value 
of materials imported, and some reduction 
since the second quarter of 1931. How 
far fall of prices accounts for this 
reduction will be discussed in next 
month’s" Bulletin.”* In the "Bulletin” 
for August, 1931, p. 257, it is shown that 
there has been a falling off in quantity 
compared with the previous year from the 
first quarter of 1930 onwards, or, exclud- 
ing cotton and wool, from the third 
quarter of 1930. 

Imports of so-called manufactured 
goods have been maintained throughout 
the 'first three quarters of 1931 at a value 
about 20% lower than in 1930 or 1929. 


* In the Board of Trade Journal for October 22nd, the 
estimated values of retained imports of raw materials in the 
past four quarters at average values of the year 1924 are 
given thus, in £Mn. : — 1930 4th qr, 86; 1931 1st qr. 80, 
2nd qr. 75; 3rd qr. 63,, Corresponding estimates for 
exported manufactures were 123, 103, 98, 102. 


Exports of manufactured goods were 
approx. £71 Mn. both in the second and 
third quarters of 1931; normally the 
third quarter totals rather more than 
the second. The reduction since last 
year (^35 Mn. in the third quarter) is 
very serious, and extends over all the 
main categories of goods. The table on 
p. 14 shows that the reduction is also 
widely distributed among countries. The 
export of coal has also been about i Mn. 
tons per month less than last year. 

The tonnage of shipping laid up in 
U.K. ports was 1,708,000 net tons on 
October ist, as compared with 1,694,000 
on July ist and 885,000 on October ist, 

1930- 

Production of coal, iron and steel 
was definitely lower in the third than in 
the second quarter of 1931, the reduction 
being more than normal, but the index 
of production as a whole (see p. 16) is 
fractionally higher in the third quarter, 
though normally there is some reduction. 
This apparent discrepancy is due to an 
increase in the food and tobacco, 
chemicals and paper groups. 

In fact there has not been any great 
deepening of the depression during 1931. 
Though the number of unemployed has 
increased, this increase has only equalled 
the net number of entrants into insured 
industries, which corresponds with the 
growth of the male population. 




Estimated 

Number 

Number 





number of 

employed, 

Percentages 



insured 

persons 

employed 

allowing for 
sickness 

Employ- Produc 

Quarters 

OOO’s 

0003S 

OOO’s 

ment 

tion 

1929 

3ra 

... 11870 . 

1156 

.. 10297 . 

. 100 

.. 100 

1930 

Ist 

... 11995 . 

. 1562 

. 10021 . 

. 97 

.. 101 


2n(l 

... 12115 . 

. 1784 , 

.. 9868 . 

. 96 

.. 93 


3r<,l 

... 12197 . 

. 2056 

.. 9712 . 

. 94 

.. 84 


4th 

... 12290 . 

. 2317 

.. 9540 . 

. 93 

.. 36 

1931 

1st 

... 12380 . 

. 2595 

.. 9308 . 

. 90 

.. 79 


2ud 

... 12467 . 

. 2550 

.. 9474 . 

. 92 

.. 74 


3rd 

... 12550 . 

... 2758 

... 9342 . 

.. 91 

... 75 


Production as here recorded has, over 
two years, decreased more than employ- 
ment. The difference is probably to be 
found in finished goods for the home 
market and distribution. The statistics 
of turnover of retail trade (principally 
clothing) indicate a fall of only 2‘8% from 
August, 1930, to August, 1931, while 
prices have probably fallen more. 
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SUMMARY OF QUARTERLY STATiSTlCS. 



1931 


Ist 

2iid 

3rd 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

£Mn. 

£ Mn. 

& Mn. 

9079 

8745 

7932 

717 

677 

664 

319 

287 

285'. 

913 

917 

897 ' 

45*4 ' 

25*5 

8*2 

21*2./ 

6*7 

6*2 

93 

94 ' 

96 

8 

8 

'",7 

7 

6 

4 

32 

29 

29 

47 

43 

40 

60 

50 

■■ 62 

192 

190 

191 

12 

12 

11, 

15 

13 

14- 

63 

58 

67 

103 

96 

93 

82 

114 

I 65 

( 

)000 Tmii 


1329 

1528 

1667 

1358 

1477 

1641 

C 

lOOOTom 

i ' ' ■ ■ 

5948 

i 5479 

1 5111 : 

101 

99 

", 84 ■; 

139 

' 126 

1 119':,; 


000 Tons 


33 

I 23 ' 

' , 39':, 

85*1 

' 80*6 

! 81*5 

95*0 

1 92'1 



4 th 
Qr. 


£ Mn. 
10003 
776 
420 

942 


93-3 

64*7 

136 

12 

26 

45 

83 

61 

282 

19 

36 

111 

188 

82 


0000 '.r Ilf 
1549 
1636 


0000 Tns 
6154 
163 ; 
220 ! 
000 Toils'! 
432 


105*2 

108*4 


1929 


1st 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4 th 

Qt. 

£Mn. 

£ Mn. 

£ Mn. 

£Mn. 

10316 

9514 

9941 

10165 

764 

769 

767 

790 

427 

387 

386 

399 

968 

980 

979 

971 

114*2 

81*3 

*28*4 

29*7 

69-0 

55*1 

17*5 

17*8 

125 

120 

126 

139 

11 

1 13 

12 

14 

25 

1 15 

i 9 

24 

53 

53 

53 

54 

89 

80 

74 

92 

60 

66 

65 

65 

276 

268 

268 

299 

19 

21 

19 1 

20 

58 

33 

34 

31 

107 

107 

112 

113 

181 

178 

185 

186 

92 

93 

55 

125 



0000 Tons 


1316 

1589 1 

1775 

1590 

1553 

1728 

1863 

1723 


6813 

6265 

: 6284 1 

6701 

167 

192 

202 

196 

240 

248 

241 1 

237 


000 1 

’ons 


362 i 

1 

428 

■ 360 1 

499 

! 

108*3 

111*0 

, ■ 1 

108*2 

114*8 

110*6 

112*0 

110*7 

114*0 


1930 ; 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4t,ii 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£ Mil. 

£ Mn. 

10292 

9782 

9529 

9180 

771 

742 

720 

730 

385 

335 

311 

319 

973 

962 

938 

920 

69*5 

72*4 

28*0 

66*3 

36*3 

37*4 

19*0 

34*7 

114 

108 

107 

123 

11 

10 

9 

9 

16 

9 

5 

12 

51 

43 

42 

35 

78 

62 

56 

57 

64 

65 

60 

58 

269 

235 

225 

240 

19 

16 

15 

15 

30 

22 

19 

16 

98 

88 

86 

80 

164 

141 

136 

129 

106 

94 

87 

106 


0000 

Tons 


1392 

1659 

1 1756 1 

1565 

1610 

1656 

, 1738 

! 1 

1581 


0000 

Tons 


7014 

5911 

5634 

6164 

192 

180 

133 

116 

237 

199 

165 

128 


000' 

Tons 


427 

1 250 

1 161 

1 

132 

109*6 

100*9 

90*7 

92*T 

111*0 

1 103*1 , 

99*4 

99-0 


^ Except Bankers’ Advances, for which mean weekly a 'erases are given. 


1930 


ist 

2nd 7 

Srd 1 

■"4tli 1 

Qr. ; 

'■ 

Q*-- 1 

i 



74*9 ■ 

72*6 ; 

69*5 

65*5 

74 : 

69 ; 

65 

62*5 

73*4 ! 

70*4 

67*0 

1 63*3 

72 

66'5 , 

62*5 

; 59 

77*7 

76*6 ! 

74*4 

' 69*8 

76 

72*5 ; 

70 

67*5 

84 1 

83 

84 

81 

90 1 

88*5 

80 

ip 

CO 

98*5 i 

1 

93.1 

984 

CCS 

120 

112 

103 

96 

10t>-3 

99*7 

101*3 

; 103*5 

82 

69 1 

65 

1 68 


TOTALS.* 



1931 


, Ist 1 

2nd 

3rd 

Qr. i 

.'i 



63*7 

S2‘l . 

59*7 

61*5 

59*5 

58 

62-1 

59*1 

57*0 

58*5 

56 

55 

66*8 

68*1 

64*9 

66 

65 

63 

76 ' 

76 ‘ 

75 

84' 

84 

83 

97 

97 

961 

94 

86 

87 

100*2 

101*5 

92*6 

75 

62 

168 


1929 


1st 

2nd , 

Srd 

4th 


Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

84*4 

81*6 

81*7 

79*7 

87 

81 1 

81 

78*5 

81*2 

79*1 

79*5 

77*1 

87 

80*5 

79*6 

76 

90-3 

86*2 

85*8 

84*6 

86 

33*5 

83 

81 

88 

87*5 

91*5 

92 

92*6 

92 

94*6 

95 

99*5 

99*6 

99 

99 

143 

136 i 

135 

124 


96*0 j 

93*9 

95*5 

158 

160 i 

189 

136 


bank clearings : 

Town (ex Metropolitan) ... 

Country ... 

Provincial (11 Towns) 
BANKERS’ ADVANCES : 

Average for Quarter 

NEW CAPITAL ISSUES in Gt. 

Britain : 

All ... 

For United Kingdom 

IMPORTS RETAINED : 

Food, Drink and Tobacco ... 
Materials : 

Partly Manufactured 

Cotton ... 

Other 

Total 

Wholly Manufactured Goods 
Total Retained Imports 
EXPORTS, BRITISH: 

Materials ... 

Man uf actures — Cotton 
Other... 

Total British Exports 
EXCESS OF IMPORTS : 

Goods and Bullion 


PRODUCTION: 

Coal (13 weeks) 

Pig-iron (3 months) 

Steel „ „ 

Shipbuilding (commenced) ... 


INDEX OF PRODUCTION : 
Bulletin % of 1924 
Board of Trade ,, 


4thi 


83*1 

86 


80*0 

84 


99*6 


TONNAGE OF SHIPS (with 
cargoes) ; 

Entered from abroad 

C leared for abroad ... 


INDEX NUMBERS. 
Percentage of 192i level. 


PRICES OF COMMODITIES- 
General — Board of Trade . . . 

Statist 

Materials — Board of Trade... 
Statist ... 

Food — Board of Trade 

Statist.^ 

Retail — Food 

Cost of Living 

Wage Rates 

PRICES OF SECURITIES- 

Industrials 

Fixed interest 

SHORT MONEY 


Date in 
Quarter 


Last month 
Last day ... 


Last month 
L.ast day .. 


Last mouth 
Last day ... 


Last day 


Fortnight after end 





IBON AND steel STATISTICS FOft U.K. 000 tons. 


PIQ-IEON.t ij 

CRUDE STEEL. 

EXPORTS OP 
mON & STEEL. 

1 . Produo- 

; tion 

1 

1 

+ Im- 
ports 

-Ex. 

ports 

=Home 

Cons’mp- 

tion 

% Imports 
to Home 
Consnmp. 
tion 

Pro- 

duction 

♦Im- 

ports 

Home 

Con- 

sumption 

% Imports 
to Home 
Con- 
sumption 

Semi- 

Finished 

Finished 

1915 

1 Qriy. 

i 2565 

46 

236 

2375 

1*9 

1916 

215 

2131 

10 

209 

751 


j aver go i ' i 











1925 

1 ' ,1. 

1860 

27 

223 

1664 

1-6 

2122 

138 

2263 

6*1 

540 

1153 

1924 

1'. 

! ■ ■ ” 

1840 „ 

77 

150 

1756 

4*4 

2054 

271 

2324 

11*7 

470 

1146 

1925 

I 

!' . ' IV 

■ 1559 

71 

140 

1490 

4*8 

1849 

289 

2139 

13*5 

188 

600 

1926 

i 

! • .. 

1 610 

124 

148 

653 

1*9 

890 

390 

1280 

30*5 

145 

521 

1927 

i ' 

! 9? 

1826 

152 

83 

1895 

8*0 

2275 

421 

2695 

15*6 

261 

712 

1928 

1 ■ 1 

: 1704 

53 

104 

1653 

3*2 

2184 

329 

2513 

13*1 

219 

734 


i 2 

1718 

27 

116 

1629 

1*6 

2105 

287 

2392 

12*0 

246 

702 


' 3 

! 1561 

14 

101 

1474 

•9 

2034 

252 

2286 

11*0 

243 

652 


4 

1628 

26 

134 

; 1520 

1-7 ; 

2202 

277 

2479 

11*2 

272 

1 720 

1929 

■ 1 ■■■ 1 

^ 1674 

30 

143 

1 1561 : 

1*9 

1 2404 

200 

2604 

7*6 

266 

i 737 


2 

■ 1924 

29 

156 

! 1797 

i 1-6 1 

1 2483 

268 

2751 

1 ■ 9*7 

! 237 

i 692 


3 

2018 

55 

167 

1 1908 

; 8*7 i 

2406 

252 

2658 

1 9*5 

! 250 

I 653 


' 4 

1963 

39 

79 

1923 

1 2*0 

2566 

270 

2636 

10*2 

1| 258 

! 716 

1930 

1 1^ 

1923 

72 

107 

1888 

1 3*8 

2374 

334 

2708 

12*3 

|i 225 

i 647 


2 

1797 

68 

84 

1781 

! 3*8 

1988 

245 

2233 

10*9 

159 

1 667 


3 

1328 

109 

87 

1350 

I 8*1 

1653 

210 

1863 

11*3 

150 

1 506 


4 

1149 

62 

39 

1172 

1 5*5 

1284 

3G0 

1584 

18*9 

i 139 

i 426 

1931 

1 

1012 

67 

48 

1031 

' 6*5 

1389 

227 

1616 

14*0 

I . 99 

331 


2 

993 

83 

63 

1014 

i 8*2 

1261 

294 

1555 

! 18*9 

1 98 - 

I 355 


3 

841 

•1 62 

44 

859 

7*2 ' 

1186 

302 

1489 

i 20-5 

1 

88 

i 316, 

j 


t Inc. Ferrous Alloys. ^Blooms, Billets, Sheert and Tinplate Bars. 


TABLE A. NET IMPOETS OP EAW MATEEIALS (EXCLUDING EUBBEB) AND CBETAIN PABTLT 
MANUFACTUEED GOODS. DECLARED VALUES. £Mii. 



m. 

Quarterly 

Average. 

1928. 

Qr. 

4 

1 

1929. 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1 

1930. 

Quarters. 

2 8 

. 4 

1 

1981. 

Quarters, 

2 8 

Pig iron, etc. 

1*8 

1*3 

1*1 

1*4 

X*3 

1*4 

1*6 

1*2 

1*2 

1*3 

1*0 

•9 

-9 

Copper, tin, lead, zinc ... 

5*4 

5*6 

5*0 

6*2 

5^4 

5*8 

. 5*0 

4*6 

3*9 

3*4 

5*1 

3*4 

2*6 

Yarns ... , ... 

1*8 

1*9 

1*8 

2*1 

2*0 

2*1 

1*8 

1*5 

1*3 

1*6 

1*3 

1*2 

1*1 

Leather 

2*9 

3*5 

2*9 

3*1 

2*9 

4*8 

3*0 

2*9 

2*8 

3*1 

2*3 

2*5 

2*4 

Minerals (non-metais) 

1*3 

1*3 

1*2 

1*3 

1*5 

1*4 

1*3 

1*4 

1*2 

1*0 

1*0 

•9 

*9 

Iron Ore 

2*1 

1*1 

1*4 

1*5 

1*8 

1*8 

T7 

1*6 

1*0 

•9 

*7 

•7 

•5 

Other Metals 

3*7 

4*4 

3*9 

5*1 

3*7 

3*9 

3*7 

3*6 

2*5 

2*5 

1*8 

2*0 

1*5 

Wood... ... 

12*6 

12*6 

5*9 

7*8 

17*4 

13‘9 

6*9 

9*0 

15*4 

11*0 

4*2 

5*4 

11*2 

Oil Seeds, &c 

12*1 

9*4 

11*7 

10*7 

9*7 

9*8 

9*1 

9*2 

7*3 

6*8 

6*6 

6*9 

5*3 

Hides... 

2*0 

1*4 

1*2 

•9 

2*9 

2*5 

2*7 

8 

1*9 

•9 

•9 

*0 

1*2 

Paper Materials 

Silk 

2*9 

3*0 

2*5 

3*4 

3*4 

3*7 

2*9 

3*2 

3*0 

3*0 

2*3 

2*0 

2*6 

•4 

*6 

' *5 

*4 

•4 

•6 

*6 

*3 

*2 

*4 

•4 



Other Textiles (except 











Cotton and Wool) 

3*4 

3*4 

4*9 

3*3 

2*0 

4*0 

4*0 

2*3 

1*1 

1*4 

mm 



Cotton 

27*5 

26*5 

25*2 

15*4 

8*6 

23*6 

16*3 

8*7 

4*6 

12*0 




Wool 

10*9 

3*9 

14*1 

13*5 

4*5 

6*1 

12*5 

7*3 

4*0 

4*6 

8*8 

8*0 

2*1 

Total, both groups and 
miscellaneous ... 

92*8 

82 7 

1 85*8 

78*5 

70*3 

88*2 

75*7 

59*6 

54,3 

56*0 

45*5 

42*9 

39*5 

Total, exol. cotton and wool 

, 54*4 

52-3 

46*5 

49 6 

57*2 

58*5 

46 9 

43*6 

45*7 

39*4 

29*4 

29-4 

33“6 



TAfiliti B. EXPoftTaO MANtiFACTUEES— DECLARED VALUES. £ Mn. 


• 

1924 

Qrly. 

Av. 

1928 

Qi'. 

4 

1 

1929 . 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1 

1930- 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1931 

Quarters. 
1 2 

3. ' ■ 

Coke 

1-6 

11 

1*1 

•8 

1*1 

1*2 

1*0 

*6 

•9 

1*0 

.*8 

*5'^ 

*7 

Earthenware, ... 

5*2 

3'4 

3*1 

*8 

3*7 

3*7 

3*3 

3*1 

3*0 

2*6 

2*0 

2*2 

2-1 

Iron k Steel 

18-5 

17*6 

17*3 

32*9 

16*3 

17*6 

15*4 

13*3 

11*9 

10*8 

8*0 

7*8 

6*9 

Other Metals . 

5‘9 

3-7 

4*4 

11*1 

4*6 

4*6 

3*7 

3*0 

2*6 

2*7 

2*0 

1*6 

T7 .. 

Cutlery, 

2-2 

2'5 

2*1 

•5 

2*4 

2*5 

2*0 

1*9 

1*8 

1*7 

1*3 

1*3 ; 

1*3 

Electrical Goods 

2-7 

2*9 

2*8 

6*5 

3*2 

3*8 

3*3 

2*9 

3*1 

2*7 

2*3 

1*9 

1*6 

Machinery 

11*2 

13-6 

13*3 

5*4 

13*3 

14*3 

13*0 

12*0 

11*0 

11*0 

8*8 

8*2 

7*3 

Wood 

*5 

•8 

*6 

6*4 

•7 

*9 

*6 

*5 

*6 

•5. 

•4 

*4 

'3' 

Cotton 

49*8 

36-3 

37*6 

3*5 

34*1 

30*9 

30*3 

21*6 

19*5 

16*2 

15*2 ' 

13*4 

14*1 

■Wool 

17*0 

12*7 

14*8 

16*7 

15'3 

11*6 

12*2 

7*2 

9*7 

7*3 

7*4 

5*0 

6*8 

'5 

Silk 

*5 

*6 

•6 

4*6 

•5 

*6 

•4 

•4 

■4 

*3 

'3 

*.3 

Other Textiles 

6*9 

7*5 

6*7 

2*3 

7*0 

6*6 

5*9 

4*9 

4*6 

4*1 

3*5 

3*1 ' . 

■3*1 

Apparel 

7*5 

6*6 

6*3 

3*3 

7*2 

6*7 

5*8 

4*3 

5*3 

4*4 

3*8 

3*0 

3*8 

Chemicals 

6*4 

6*5 

6*4 

13*5 

6*2 

7*7 

6*2 

5*6 

5*1 

5*0 

4*3 

4*6 

3*9 

Oils , ... ' ... 

2*2 

2*7 

2*1 

2*1 

2*1 

2*2 

2*1 

T9 

1*8 

1*6 

^ T4 

1*3 

1*2. ,■ 

Leather 

1*8 

2*1 

1*7 

1*9 

2*1 

2*1 

1*5 

1*5 

1*2 

1*1 

! ■ . ■ *8 

•8 . 

"■■.■■•8 

Paper 

2*3 

2*4 

2*2 

2*3 

2*5 

2*8 

2*3 

2*1 

2*1 

1*9 

i 1*6 

1*5 

1*6 

Vehicles 

6*7 

12*7^ 

12*3^ 

13*7^^ 

12*5* 

11*7^ 

11*0^^ 

15*2-=^ 

11*6^ 

12*9* 

8*3* 

9*0* 

7’0* 

Rubber ... 

1*5 

•8t 

*81* 

•91* 

*9t 

•8t 

•8t 

•7t 

•7t 

•6t 

1 -St 

■6-1* 

•5t 

Total, including Miscel- 
laneous 

154*7 

147*5 

145*1 

138*9 

146*2 

143*6 

128-4 

110*3 

104*8 

96*3 

78*4' 

72*0 

70*7 


A Including rubber tyres. + Excluding rubber tyres. 


STOCKS OF STAPLE COMMODITIES 

Table supplementary to the simimary tahle, p. 2, Special Mem. .82 




(i) 

(2) 

^3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

m 1 

(10) 

(11) 



American 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Spelter 

Rtibber. 

Sugar. 

Tea. 

Coffee i 

Wheat, 

Petrol- 



Cotton. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 


eum. 

Mn. :■ 

beginning oi 

1,000 bales 

tons. 

tons. 

U.S. 

U.K. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Mn. lbs. 

bags. , 1 

Mn.bush. 

barrels. ■' 

1929 

Jan 

3,494 

292 


32*8 

0*9 

42 

266 

4,422 

220 

15,703 ’ 

665 ■ 

624 

1930 

Jan 

3,662 

401 

35*9 

50*8 

2*0 

73 

383 

5,614 

260 

25,063 i 

584 

630 


April 

3,870 

479 

4T1 

41*1 

6*8 

90 

426 

6,125 

210 

27,470 ; 

518 

639 


July 

4,970 

522 

49*1 

49^6 

7*4 

109 

430 

6,196 

209 

28,424 

379 

632 


Oct 

5,967 

545 

47*5 

65-8 

6*2 

131 

t483 

3,629 

222 

29,860 

544 

613 


■Nov. ......... 

6,097 

554 

47*5 

75*3 

6*2 

139 

492 

4,488 

235 

29,366 

528 

Gll 


Dec. ......... 

6,273 

543 

47*5 

80*7 

7*2 

142 

491 

6,175 

■ 243 

i 30,447 i 

541 

; 609 

1951 

Jan 

6,471 

535 

61*0 

92*2 

8*3 

140 

506 

7,018 

i 262 

29,309 ' 

583 

603 


Feb 

6,578 

525 

53*1 

101*0 : 

10*5 

142 

526 

7,218 

i 274 

28,829 

602 

597 


Mar 

6,888 

519 

67*7 , 

110*0 

13*2 

142 

533 

7,573 

270 

28,457 

‘ 630 

, 593 


April 

7.000 

510 

58*4 

116*6 ! 

13*5 

140 

547 

8,453 

242 

i 28,292 

600 

! 591 


May 

7,051 , 

523 

57*9 

119*2 

14*0 

143 

552 

8,270 

212 

27,504 

! 631 

592 


June 

7,346 

551 

60*0 

127*1 ■ 

13*6 

146 

643 

7,779 

205 

26,351 

I 490 

691 


July 

cq 

564 

60*4 

124*6 

13*5 

144 

645 

7,007 

203 

25,537 

i 445 

i 587 


Aug > 

7,571 

582 

60*1 

119*6 

14*4 

139 

660 

6,086 

: 198 

27,827 

1 463 

j 583 


Sept 

8,114 

596 

61*6 

116.1 

13*9 

138 


6,368'|* 

‘ 206 

30,012 

■ ■ 

1 569 


Oct 

' 8,484t 

623 

59*9 


13*2 

138 



195 

I 


'■■! ■ 


\ Provisional. 

(1) Total supply seasonally corrected, exclusive of European, and 

Asiatic mill stocks. 

(2) Total supply outside hands of consumers less Japan Stocks. 

(3) London Metal Exchange Visible Supply plus “Tin” estimate of 

Straits Stocks. 

(4) U.S. and Mexico refined stocks to April, 19,30, 0.S. only 

since : XJ.E. stocks in official warehouses. 

(6) Visible supply in U.K, and U.S. 


“ U.S. A. Afloat ” no longer available. 


(6) An estimate of World’s slocks supplied by Rubber Growers’ 

Association. 

(7) Total visible suriply, exclusive of Interior Stocks in Cuba prior 

to Oct., X920. 

(8) Bonded Warehouse Stocks to Jan., 1929. Tea Brokers’ Assoc, 

since. 

19) Visible supply in Braaii (Ports and Interiorb Europe & U.S. A. 
do) Stanford Wheat Studies Estimate of World’s Visible Supply. 
(U) Stocks of Crude and Refined Oils in U.S. 


tLAFUKl""S' Dl^ i U KJH,5. ~ ; 

Value of chief articles exported in the Third Quarters of 1930 and 1931 to the 

principal countries concerned. 


POTTEEY, Etc. 
U.S.A. ... 

Brazil ■ ... : ... 
Arg'eiitine 
■ British S. Africa. 
British India ... 

Australia 

New Zealand ... 
Canada- ... 

Other Countries 


To. S. Ireland 


vm IRON &:FERR0 ALI.O'YS 
Belgium ... ... ' . ... 

.France 

.. Italy ' ... ... 

U.S.A. ... ... ... 

Other Countries 


FLATUS k 
coated), 


SHEE'rS (not 


Japan 

60 

101 

British India ... 

78 

46 

Australia &, New Z(-nland 

109 

50 

Other Countries 

523 

259 


760 

456 

GALVANISED SHEETS. 



Dutch E. Indies 

39 

27 

Argentine, Uruguay ... 

56 

12 

British W. Africa 

73 

30 

British S. Africa 

100 

99 

British India ... 

208 

138 

Australia,., 

106 

2 

New Zealand ... ... ' ... 

87 

38 

Other Conn tries ... ... 

677 

393 


1246 

739 

To S. Ireland ... ■ ... 

80 

63 


SHEETS (Tinned, etc.}' 
Norway ... 

Germany... 

Netherlands 

France' ■ 

Spain. ... ■ ... 

Italy ■ ... ... ■ ... 

Dutch E, Indies 
China (with Hong Kong) 

J apan 

Brazil 

Argentine 

British India... 

Straits Setts, and Ma,lay 

Australia ' 

Canada 

Other Countries 


3rd Qr. 
1930 1931 


£000 


138 

37 

79 

48 

59 

124 

109 

198 

376 


1148 

75 


51 

42 

36 

45 

195 


369 


29 

106 

169 

81 

133 

88 

87 

163 

112 

90 

104 

40 

44 

238 

129 

723 


78 

10 

90 

53 

31 

48 

68 

162 

241 


771 

82 


26 

29 

10 

6 

186 


257 



2336 

1583 

COPPER MANUFACTURES 



Egypt 

20 

45 

British India 

94 

64 

Australia... 

27 

6 

, New Zealand * 

99 

14 

Other Countries 

231 

144 


471 

273 

IIN (Blocks, etc.) 



Sweden ... 

47 

23 

Germany.. 

23 

5 

Franoe ... 

99 

43 

U.S.A 

161 

149 

Canada ... , ' ,,, 

69 

9 

Other C Huitfies 

187 

."97 


566 

328 


45 

31 
156 

32 
63 
26 
37 
87 

109 

62 

61 

29 

17 

155 

172 

601 


and other) 
Argentine 
Rest of S. America 
British S. Africa 
British India ... 
Other Countries 


MACHINERY (Electrical). 
Europe ... 

S. America 

S. Africa 

British India 
Australia... 

Other Countries ... 


not electrical). 

RuSvSia ... 

France ... 

Spain ... ... 

Rest of Europe ... 

S. America 
British S. Africa 
British India and Ceylon 
Straits Settlements ... 

Australia 

Other Countries 


i'EXTILE MACHINERY. 
Russia ... 

Germany ... 

Netherlands 
Prance ... 

Rest of Europe , 

China ... 

Japan 
U.S.A. 

S. America 
British India 
Australia... 

Other Countries 


COTTON YARN 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
Germany and Poland 
Netherlands 
Belgium ... 

France ... 

Switzerland 
Bulgaria ... 

Koumaiiia 
U.S.A. ... 

Brazil 
Argentine 
British India 
Australia... 

Canada ... 

Other Countries 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
IST>rway, Sweden, Denmark . 

Germany' 

Netherland.s 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Ee.st of Europe 

Dutch E, Inaie.s 
China (with Hong Kougl 

U.S.A 

Peru & Chile ... 

Braadl 

Argentine, Uruguay ... 

Ooiombia ‘ ... 

Egypt 

British S., W. & E. Africa 
Foreign W. & E. Africa . 



3rd Qr. ! 


1 1930 

1931 1 


£000 

am 




90 

17 


41 

6 


71 

7 


176 

252 

• 

329 

100 


707 

382 


302 

363 


124 

82 


93 

87 


271 

123 


191 

29 


495 

338 


1476 

1022 

rs, 

45 

22 


28 

35 


18 

11 


43 

91 


67 

42 


50 

64 


203 

107 


17 

8 


69 

22 


330 

169 


870 

561 


164 

14 


100 

78 


130 

55 


173 

93 


381 

255 


193 

84 


99 

88 


60 

41 


52 

47 


622 

391 


39 

21 


80 

115 


2073 

1280 


141 

128 


1274 

866 


273 

211 


143 

76 


127 

64 


192 

154 


30 

31 


118 

99 


42 

52 


56 

70 


36 

36 


176 

161 


93 

75 


62 

43 


452 

464 


3205 

2630 


455 

408 


264 

144 


199 

146 


243 

195 


130 

99 

. 

802 

562 

■ 

399 

227 


257 

300 


219 

127 


291 

100 


93 

21 


1185 

878, 


155 

162 


548 

347 

:■ 

1366 

942 


406 

146 


Co'i'TON PiKCE Goods — continiiedl 

India & Ceylon 

Iraq 

Straits Settlements & I 

States 

Australia 

New' Zealand ... 

Canada ... ... 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

WOOL TOPS k WORS'I'IM) 
YARN. 

Sweden 

Germany 

Japan ... ... 

Canada 

Other Countries 


To S. Irelandi' 


Germany... 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France ... 

Italy ... 

Other European Countries 

China ... 

Japan 

U.S.A 

Chile and Peru ... ... 

Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine, 
British S. Africa 

Australia 

New Zealand ... 

Canada ... 

Other Countries 


ToS. Ireland ... 

LINEN PIECE GOODS. 
U.S.A. ... ... ... 

Cuba 

Brazil and Argentine ... 
Australia and New Zealand 
Canada ... 

Other Countries 


APPAREL. 
British S. Africa 
Australia 
New Zealand ... 
Canada ... 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland .. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 
British S. Africa 
New Zealand ... 
Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

LEATHER. 

Germany 

France 

U.S,A 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 


Foreign Countries 

British India 

Australia and New Zealand , 
Other British Possessions . 


1 3rd Or. J 

' 1930 

1931 1 

£000 

a 


2384 

1624 

117 

116 

206 

99 

1186 

1096 

540 

250 

288 

208 

1658 

1221 

13171 

9421 

225 

180 

132 

136 

475 

277 

59 

75 

269 

170 

846 

764 

1781 

1422 

52 

43 



576 

295 

216 

150 

219 

147 

268 

213 

243 

105 

494 

558 

453 

376 

222 

227 

299 

152 

145 

45 

792 

453 

203 

210 

66 

11 

127 

70 

615 

329 

1147 

782 

6085 

4125 

151 

124 

209 

270 

17 

7 

104 

35 

122 

97 

54 

42 

320 

222 

826 

673 

484 

384 

14 

3 

223 

113 

113 

70 

763 

606 

1597 

1175 

540 

344 

144 

93 

152 

65 

366 

239 

662 

397 

390 

375 

78 

32 

80 

65 

193 

159 

388 

241 

739 

497 

100 

79 

134 

107 

'65 

49 

472 

.306 

131 

113 

792 

675 




t only!. 


THE PHYSICAL VOLUME OF PRODUCTION. 


T he Index Number of Production 
for the third quarter of 1931 is 81-5, 
g points lower than the correspond- 
ing quarter of a year ago, and one point 
higher than the figure for last quarter. 
Normally the third quarters’ figure shows 
a distinct seasonal decline from the 
second quarter, this year this decline is 
not shown ; the excessive decline last 


quarter from the first quarter in some of 
the individual figures (Food and Paper) 
is compensated in the third quarter by 
considerable rises. On the other hand 
production of Coal and Iron and Steel 
again shows a decrease, the figures in 
Iron and Steel are approaching the low 
levels reached during the extensive 
stoppage in the Coal Industry in 1926. 


QUARTERLY INDEX OF PRODUCllON. 










QUARTERLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTION 

- - - . , Average 1924s=100. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


! 

i AVERAGE OF DAILY RATES. 



Paris 

f. to £ 

Milan 

1. to £ 

Berlin 

M. to£ 

Amster- 

dam 

0. to £ 

Prague 
kr. to £ 

Berne 1! 
|. to £ 

Stock- 
holm 
kr. to £ 

New York 
$ to£ 

Buenos 
Aires 
d. to $ 

Rio de 

J aneiro 
d.ner mil. 

Bombay 

d.perrup. 

Hong- 
kong 
d. per $ 

Kobe 

d. per yen 

Parity ... 

124-21t 

92*46§ 

20*43 

12*107 

24*02 

25*2215 

18*159 

4*866 

47*58 

27 

18 


24*58 

1927 




For 1919 to 1926 

Rates See Baburr P>ut,letins. 





JAN. 

122*57 

111*6 

20*454 

12-135 

163*8 

25*176 

18*171 

4*853 

46*40 

5*80 

18 *03 

24*17 ' 

24*15 

FEB. . 

123*63 

112*3 

20*466 

12-123 

163*7 

25*220 

18*174 

4*850 

46*93 

5*87 

17-97 

24*79 

24*20 

MAR 

124*01 

107*7 

20*468 

12*130 

163*9 

25*235 

18*144 

4*854 

47*51 

5*87 

17*96 

24*01 

24*31 

APRIL 

123*98 

97*05 

20*490 

12*140 

164*0 

25*251 

18*135 

4*857 

47*55 

5*83 

17-88 

■24*50 

25’90 

MAY 

123*97 

89*96 

20*501 

12*136 

163*9 

25*253 

18*157 

4*857 

47*66 

5*80 

17*93 

24*32' 

23-26 

JUNE ...... 

123*97 

86*94 

20*494 

12*124 

163*9 

25*244 

18*128 

4*856 

47*69 

5*84 

17*91 

24>21 

23-09 

JULY....... 

124*00 

89*04 

20*450 

12-119 

163*9 

25*220 

18*128 

4*8552 

47*76 

5*83 

17*87 

24*15 

23*51 

AUG 

124*01 

89*32 

20*431 

12*129 

164*0 

25*212 

18*116 

4*8606 

47*85 

5*87 

17*87 

23*68 

23*57 

SEPT 

124*00 

89*35 

20*433 

12*135 

164*0 

25*222 

18*094 

4*8634 

47-95 

5*87 

17*97 

23*83 

.23*14 

OCT. 

124*03 

89*12 

20-408 

12-116 

164*3 

25*249 

18*084 

4*8700 

47*90 

5*91 

17*97 

23*95 

22*96 

NOV 

124*00 

89*47 

20*422 

12*076 

164*4 

25*272 

18*098 

4*8740 

47*83 

5*89 

17*99 

24*43 

22*66 

DEC 

124*00 

90*69 

20*435 

12*073 

164*7 

25*277 

18*080 

4*8825 

47*82 

5*91 

18*10 

24*63 

22-71 

192S 

JAN 

124*00 

92*17 

20*461 

12*086 

164*5 

25*302 

18*138 

4*8758 

47*83 

6*92 

18*10 i 

24-69 

23*09 

FEB 

124*02 

92*07 

20-431 

12-109 

164*5 

25*336 

18*161 

4*8750 

47*88 

5*92 

18*00 ; 

24*44 

23*08 

MAR 

124*02 

92*37 

20*412 

12*124 

164*64 

25*339 

18*180 

4*8801 

47*86 

5*93 

18*00 

24*40 

23*20 

APRIL 

124.01 

92*55 

20*412 

12*110 

164*71 

25*332 

18*183 

4*8821 

47*81 

5'92 

18*00 

24*42 

23*47 

MAY 

124*01 

92*65 

20*399 

12*098 

164-72 

25*327 

18*193 

4*8817 

47*80 

5*92 

18*01 

25*05 

22*94 

JUNE 

124*16 

92*76 

20*417 

12*098 

164*67 

26*317 

18*186 

4*8805 

47*66 

5*89 

17*95 

24-66 

22-95 

JULY 

124*18 

92*81 

20*384 

12*084 

164*13 

25*255 

18-161 

4*8642 

47*43 

5*90 

17*91 

24-64 

22*65 

AUG 

124*23 

92*74 

20*364 

12-101 

163*76 

25-211 

18*134 

4*8538 

47*41 

6*91 

17*95 

24*50 

22*29 

SEPT. 

124*18 

92*74 

20*356 

12*097 

163*65 

25*200 

18*130 

4*8508 

47*34 

5-91 

18*06 

24*36 i 

22*69 

OCT 

124*14 

92*61 

20*363 

12*096 

163*63 

25*200 

18*138 

4*8498 

47*34 

5*92 

18*06 

24-65 

22*88 

NOV 

124*11 

92*57 

20*354 

12*082 

163*64 

25*190 

18*143 

4*8495 

47*47 

5*91 

18*07 

24*59 

22*96 

DEC 

124*10 

92*66 

20*360 

12*078 

163*72 

25*178 

18*132 

4*8525 

47*36 

6*89 

18*062 

24-61 

22*75 

1929 

JAN. ...... 

124*08 

92-67 

20*402 

12*091 

163*83 

25*207 

18*138 

4*8503 

47*42 

5*91 

18*056 

24*49 

22*66 

FEB 

124-23 

92*70 

20*447 

12*115 

163*84 

25*231 

18*155 

4*8525 

47*39 

5*90 

18*013 

24-08 

22*38 

MAR 

124*24 

92*68 

20*455 

12*117 

163*85 

26*229 

18*170 

4*8529 

47*28 

5*86 

18*008 

24*08 

22-05 

APRIL 

124*21 

92*70 

20*475 

12*090 

163*93 

25-214 

18*173 

4*8534 

47*28 

5-87 

17*965 

23'92 

22*08 

MAY 

124*14 

92*65 

20*415 

12*067 

163*85 

25*190 

18*154 

4*8510 

47*24 

5*87 

17*912 

23-68 

22*11 

JUNE 

: 123*99 

92*67 

i 20*335 

12*074 

163*73 

25*198 

18*113 

4*8485 

47*17 

5*87 1 

17*854 : 

"23*66 1 

21*77 

JULY 

' 123*88 

92*74 

20*359 

12*086 

163*90 

25*221 

18*100 

4*8511 

47*23 

5*87 

17*818 i 

23*89 i 

22*54 

AUG. ...... 

I 123*90 

92*74 

20*360 : 

12*103 

163*83 

25*203 

18*101 

4*8488 

47*21 

5*88 1 

17*830 i 

25*87 1 

23*13 

SEPT. ...... 

i 123*87 

92*69 

20*361 i 

12*093 

163*76 

25*164 

18101 

4*8479 

47*20 

5.87 

17*869 ; 

'23*73 

23*42 

OCT 

■ 123*89 

93*00 

20*397 1 

12*098 

164*41 

25*176 

18-141 

4*8695 

46*82 

5*86 

17*871 

21*73 : 

23*58 

NOV. ...... 

123*85 

93*16 

20*389 

12-087 

164*57 

25*151 

18*149 

4*8777 

46-28 

5*80 

17*886 

21*18 

24*01 

DBG 

123*92 

93*24 

20*386 

12*096 

164*47 

25*109 

18*102 

4*8817 

45*86 

6*56 

17*936 

20*52 

24*10 

1930 ! 

JAN......... 

123*91 

93*05 

20*387 

12*102 

164*58 

25*163 

18*136 

4*8695 

45*12 , i 

6*52 

17*931 

19*47 : 

24*23 

FEB 

124*16 

92*87 

20*366 

12*123 

164*26 

25*198 

18*124 

4*8621 

42*70 

■ ' '5*55 

17*907 i 

18*66 ; 

24*28 

MAR 

124*26 

92*84 

20*382 

12*125 

164*11 

25*136 

18*106 

4*8632 

42*24 

5*72 

17*862 

18*24 ■ 

24*38 

APRIL 

124*10 

92*78 

20*375 

12*097 

164*16 

25*094 

18*092 

4*8634 

43*61 

5*81 

17*860 I 

18*40 ( 

24*38 

'MAY ........ 

123*90 

92*71 

20*365 

12*081 

163*97 

25*108 

18*111 

4*8599 

43*02 

5*86 

17*836 1 

17*67 i 

24*39 

JUNE 

123*81 

92*76 

20*372 

12*086 

163*85 

25*084 

18*095 

4*8588 

41*67 

6*63 

17*816 j 

15*45 

24*41 

JULY 

123*66 

92*88 

20*383 

12*092 

104*05 

25*044 

18*097 

4*8652 

40*84 

5*54 ! 

17*821 j 

15*41 

24*39 

AUG 

123*82 

92*98 

20*587 

12*089 

164*17 

25*047 

18*112 

4*8708 

40*67 

4*87 1 

17*790 i 

15*88 - 

24*37 

SEPT 

123*77 

92‘83 

20*404 

12*067 

163*82 

25*049 

18*093 

4*8614 

40.37 

4*98 

17*788 ! 

15*90 ' 

24*41 

OCT 

123*85 

92*80 

20*412 

12*058 

165*79 

25*020 

18*096 

4*8589 

38*50 

, +■ ! 

17*818 1 

15-81 ‘ 

24*51 

NOV 

123*65 

92*78 

20*379 

12*068 

163*79 

25*049 

18*101 

4*8566 

38*65 

4*85 

17*789 ' 

15*55 1 

24*51 

DEC 

123*60 

92*72 

20*369 

12*061 

163*70 

25*040 

18*101 

4*8567 

37*42 

4*73 

17*779 j 

■ 13*91 

24*53 

1931 

JAN 

123*81 

92*74 

20*418 

12*066 

163*90 

25*075 

18*136 

4*8550 

34*48 

4*45 

17*782 

12*08 

24*48 

FEB 

123*94 

92*81 

20*438 

12*103 

164*08 

25*181 

18*147 

4*8565 

35*63 

4*24 

17*781 

11*26 

24*41 

MAR 

123*13 

92*74 

20*406 

12*119 

163*95 

25*246 

18*142 

4*8585 

38*60 

3*87 

; 17*349 

; 12*08 

; 24*41 

APRIL 

124*28 

92*82 

20*408 

12*106 

164*06 

25*235 

18*148 

4*8600 

37*77 

3*62 

17*845 

i 11*99 

I 24*41 

MAY......... 

124*34 

92*91 

20*434 

12*103 

164*11 

25.219 

18.143 

4*8641 

34*87 

3.33 

1 17*856 

11.82 

i 24*41 

JUNE ; 

124*24 

92*94 

20-496 

12088 

164*18 

25*081 , 

18*148 

4*8650 

34*70 

3-71 

1 17*777 

1 11*77 

1 24*39 

JULY 

123*82 , 

92*86 

20*969tt 

12*057 

163*97 

24.995 

18146 

4*8566 

34*61 

3.58 

! 17*811 

i 12*54 

i 24*40 

AUG 

, 123*90 ; 

92*87 

20*573 

1 12*046 

163*96 

! 24*922 

18,158 : 

4*8573 : 

31*96 

3*16 

i 17*769 

11*81 

; 24*42 

Week ending 
Sept. 5 

123*93 

92*93 i 

20*526 

12*058 

' 164*09 

24*952 

18*169 

4*8611 

31*70 

3*04 

j 17*765 

11*76 

24*46 

„ 12 

123*92 

92*91 

20*671 

12*061 

164*04 

24*910 ! 

18*158 

4*8596 

31*34 

5*07 

I 17*765 

11*92 

24*39 

„ 19 

123*93 

92*90 

20*618 

12*041 

164*08 

24*900 

18*159 

4*8598 

; 29*61 

3*01 

17*765 

11*9^ 

24*38 

„ 26 

101*5 

79*4 

17*354 

9*937 

136 

20*4 

16*93 

3*98 

34*69 

3*35 

1 17*765^ 

■■ 13*65* 

29*36* 

Oct. 3 

98 

77*2 

16*552 

9*573 

128*5 

19*8. 

' 16*79 

3*89 

' 33*04 

3*65 

i 17*781 

14*45 

30*00 

„ 10 

97*7 

75*1 

16*57 

9*57 

130 

19*60 

. 16*66 

3*85 

30*33 

3*2 * 

17*796 

14*95 

30'^ 

17 

98*27 

74*9 

16*812 

9*54 

130 

19*75 

16*56 

3*875 

32*17 

3*46 

1 17-796 

15*35* 

30*26* 


f 25*2215 before June 24th, 19*38. 5 2.5*2215 before December 22tta, 1927. II Zurich from November 12th, 1929. t aioratoriura. 

f t Excluding week ending July 18th. 20*513 , . QnotaiionH nominal. 















STOCKS & SHARES 

IndustiialK j li’ixed 
— -"-I . Interest 


FINANCE. 


BANK CLEARINGS. 

NEW : 

TQqyTTpQ London Bankers’ S’ 
ibbUEb! Clearing House. ft. 


_ OT HER BANKING, 

9 Clearing 
Banks, 


ri 2g| 

|a« 


£Mn .£Mn, 


l^£Mn.|.£Mn.|ieMn. £Mu. £I^ln. ;SMa. Min. 


, 192^ 

Average... 
3925 

IstQr.Av. 

2ll(i >5 

3ni }f ;» 
4th „ ,, 

1926 

IstQr. Av. 
2iid ,, ,, 

3i'<l ,, ,, 
4th „ 

1927 

1st Qr. Av. 
2n<l „ ,» 
3rd „ ,, 
4th „ „ 
1928 

1st Qr. Av. 

2 u<.l ,, ,1 


100 , . 

100 

100 

7-4 

11-2 

2070 

* 

226 

109 

1 100-3 

99-7 

13-8 

6-3 

2230 

2I$0 

235 

106 

i 98-5 

101-5 

14-6 

7-8 

2140 

20S0 

235 

107 , 

i 98-0 

102-2 

3-8 

3-1 

1950 

2100 

221 

114 

j 96-3 

105-9 

11-9 

13-1 

2140 

2230 

234 

114 

i 96-8 

103-3 

14-7 

11-3 

2070 

1970 

231 

113 

97-0 

103-1 

8-1 

9-8 

2100 

2040 

219 

114 

; 96-2 

103-9 

8-5 

6-2 

' 1990 

two 

205 

116 

95-5 

104-7 

15-7 

I 10-2 

2150 

2250 

226 

119 

! 97-0 

102-9 

17-8 

' 9-8 

2228 

till 

251 

121 

: 96-6 

103-5 

16-5 

! 5-8 

2253 

tJ90 

238 

124 

: 96-6 

103-5 

7-2 

6-8 

2040 

ttoo 

224 

131 

; 97-3 

102-8 

17-2 

20-4 

2240 

2340 

238 

, 138 

1 98-6 

101-4 

18-5 

16-0 

2320 

22.10 

237 


JULY 136 


i 99*4 100-7 
^ 98-7 101-4 
I 98-5 101-5 
I 98-2 101-8 
i 98-7 101-4 
100-1 99-9 


98-2 : 101-9 
97*1 i 102-9 
97-9 102-3 
97*2 102-9 
97*3 103-5 

96-0 104.0 
94-2 106.2 
93-5 , 107.0 

93- 9 i 106.5 
94*1 ; 106.3 

94- 5 105.8 

95- 5 1 104-7 

96- 1 , 104-2 


24-1 17-7 2190 
5-5 I 1-0 2230 
7-6 I 10-7 2300 
29-7 i 10-9 2350 

17- 0 i 11-0 2330 

18- 0 I 6-7 2320 

18-0 I 29-4 2570 
26-2 ! 6-8 2440 
24-8 I 9-0 2230 
28-8 1 6-0 2210 
12-3 I 8-8 2250 


, 242 133 

I 246 132 
' 223 116 
I 211 117 

, 244 130 
! 236 125 
I 245 140 

i 250 131 
236 138 : 
, 237 136 
253 127 
. 241 118 
235 122 ! 


114 382 
107 386 
112 385 
110 379 

107 371 

103 381 

108 374 

104 371 

105 364 

98 577 

100 376 

101 376 

105 369 
100 374 

105 376 
103 374 

99 374 
100 369 

99 567 
67+37 375 

68+37 361 
58+36 353 
63+38 355 
61+36 359 
61+36 363 
61+56 362 


8-3 2370 ^570 248 
1-4 2250 2560 226 
1-2 2410 2510 224 
4-0 2440 25S0 248 
6-6 2450 25S0 242 
1-2 2170 mo 248 


11-3 5-6 2340 mo 

8-0 18-2 2400 2280 


APR. ... 

.. 120 

+ 

6 

6 

100-3 

99-7 

11-9 

9-4 

2340 

2280 

249 

BUY ... 

.. 119 

__ 

3 

4 

98-4 

101*7 

17-8 

20-1 

2360 

2360 

235 

JUNE 

.. 112 

~ 

7 

0 

97-7 

102*4 

7*7 

6-5 

2450 

2300 

228 

JULY 

.. 112 

+ 

0 

6 

99*7 

100-4 

13-1 

3-3 

2150 

2280 

233 

AUG.... 

.. 106 

j 

T 

'2 

99-2 

100-9 

3-5 

3-1 

2100 

2400 

224 

S35PT. . 

.. no 

, + 

6 

■0 

99-7 

100-4 

2-4 

! 2*6 

' 2340 

24 SO 

207 

OCT. ... 

.. 103 

I — 

9- 

'9 

101-3 

98*7 

12-8 

17-7 

: 2220 

2300 

230 

NOV. ... 

.. 105 

j +: 

2- 

■8 

103*9 

96-3 

11*5 , 

' 8-4 

' 2070 

2140 

226 

DBG. ... 

99 


5 

•8 

103-3 1 

96-9 

10-4 

6-4 

2150 

2290 

226 


JAN. .... 

. 96 

_ 4-0 

103.5 

96*8 

7-8 

4-5 

2210 

2110 

238 

FEB 

. 94 

- 3-5 

98-5. 

101*8 

6-0 

13-6 

2060 

1950 

218 

BUK 

95-5 

+ 2-7 

99-6 

100-6 

7*4 

6-0 

1960 

1860 

213 

APR. ... 

. 94 

- 3-0 

100-2 

99-9 

1-4 

•3 

2270 

2210 

228 

BUY .... 

. 80 

-17-0 

103-0 

97-6 

-9 

10-1 

1980 

1980 

218 

JUNE.... 

82 

- 1*1 

104-6 

96-0 

4-4 

8-4 

2196- 

2080 

205 

JULY.... 

j 86 

i + 8-1 

101-5 

98-7 

2-3 

2-9 

1 1980 

2090 

218 

AUG 

J 82 

1 - 6-8 

99-2 

101-3 

1-6 


1690 

1930 

202 

SEPT.... 

4 78 

,-5*3 

97-9 

102-9 

1-3 


1680 

1740 

192 

OCT 

87 

^ +15-8 

92-6 

108-1 






248 129 63+36 367 
226 112 65+36 371 
224 114 63+36 362 
248 123 70+37 560 
242 123 55+42 368 

248 127 68+36 365 

250 119 64+36 552 
236 121 59+35 348 

234 120 59+36 350 

249 114 66+36 361 

235 104 58+36 356 
228 102 59+35 364 

233 103 70+36 364 
224 96 66+34 367 

207 89 66+34 358 

230 95 66+36 357 

226 100 60+33 365 
226 103 64+33 372 


102 65+33 350 
99 68+34 347 
98 59+33 350 
94 61+35 364 
93 62+34 353 
89 71+34 352 


87 58+35 360 
79 58+60 352 
170+51 357 


1632 

242 

791 

324 

11-7 

48-5 

601; 

1634 

227 

827 

289 

11-8 

50-6 

611 

1609 

199 

849 

273 

11-9 

52-7 

673 

1619 

231 

841 

257 

li-9 

52-0 

615 

1631 

237 

841 

261 

11-8 

51-5 

641 

1610 

209 

866 

255 

117 

53-8 

611 

1600 

195 

875 

244 

11-9 

54-6 

578 

1634 

226 

874 

247 

11-8' 

55-5 

624 

1662 

225 

887 

251 

11-8 

53-4 

667 

1660 

220 

803 

245 

11-6 

54-5 

642 

1659 

200 

913 

237 

11-7 

65-1 

576 

1672 

211 

919 

236 

11*5 

54-9 

609 

1711 

233 

916 

236 

11-5 

53-5 

651 

1 1706 

226 

923 

241 

11 ■! 

54-2 

594 

! 1703 

210 

934 

.232 

iri 

64-8 

541 

I 1749 

266 

933 

236 

11-0 

' 63-3 

586 

1732 

254 

932 

237 

11-1 

63-8 

609 

i 1732 

244 

930 

244 

11-2 

52-7 

622 

1 1753 

248 

939 

243 

iro 

53-6 

654 

i 1752 

248 

942 

241 

11*0 

55-8 

703 

; 1806 

259 

946 

244 

11-3 

52-4 

779 

1 1809 

274 

956 

250 

10-9 

52-9 

780 

I 1777 

260 

968 

246 

10*5 

54*5 

774 

^ 1759 

214 

980 

244 

10-6 

56-4 

712 

i 1743 

191 

987 

244 

10-8 

56-6 

707 

' 1752 

195 

977 

244 

10-9 

56-4 

702 

1770 

218 

978 

244 

10-9 

55-3 

756 

^ 1778 

234 

985 

242 

10-7 

55*4 

757 

1769 

225 

980 

242 

10-7 

55-7 

776 

1764 

222 

971 

242' 

10-9 

55*4 

772 

1765 

227 

971 

241 

10-7 

55-0 

787 

; 1751 

231 

970 

235 

10-6 

65-4 

792 

j 1773 

227 

971 

236 

11-3 

54-8 

805 

; 1767 

243 

970 

235 

10-9 

54-9 

758 

‘ 1714 

218 

973 

229 

10-6 

56-8 

678 

; 1682 

181 

976 

225 

10-8 

58-0 

615 

1 1712 

207 

970 

225 

10-9 

56-7 

571 

i 1742 

■ 246 

967 

231 

10-7 

.54-9 

585 

i 1788 

273 

958 

233 

10-6 

53-6 

618 

i 1794 

284 

952 

241 

10-7 

55-1 

633 

' 1767 

279 

936 

250 

10-6 

53-0 

648 

i 1764 

284 

927 

255 

10*6 

52-6 

649 

i 1791 

296 

924 

267 

10-5 

51-6 

656 

I 1801 

310 

920 

265 

10-5 

51-1 

672 

; 1839 

320 

915 

269 

iri 

49-7 

706 

i 1836 

328 

909 

281 

10-6 

49-6 

784 

i 1782 

299 

909 

293 

10-5 

61-0 ' 

646 

j 1726 

258 

921 

295 

10-5 

63*3 

587 

1698 

209 

925 

292 

10-3 

E4-5 

569 

1700 

222 

919 

274 

10-4 

54-1 

£71 

1744 

264 

908 

272 

10*5 

52-1 

623 

1750 

279 

898 

283 

10-3 

61-3 

633 

1708 

261 

896 

286 

10-4 

52-4 

655 

1675 

234 

897 

288 

10-2 

53 -e 

6£6 







600 


601 I 100 i 2-43 3-45 


158 i 3-98 
125 i 3-41 


62 1-76 ! 2-14 

125 1 3-£8 I 4-31 

126 ' 3-69 : 4-28 

168 ■ 4-31 ' 6-71 


^ -34- NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED, 
'Excluding Bradford, + Exelusive of InvesuTnents in AflRliarad Banks. 


** Prom Doc. 19‘JS first figure Banl'ers^ ser-oud figure Otlierp,. 

For Table of Exchanges see p. 17 I Issues anialgainated Nov. 2‘2 10‘2R. 


STOCKS & SHARES— 
NEW CAPITAL ISSUES- 


BANK CLEARINGS- 


BANK OF ENGLAND- 
PRINCIPAL BANKS— 


TREASURY BILLS- 
SHORT MONEY INDEX- 


Xew Indt^x Nos. of IMcies and Yield as percentage of 1921 Imd; on irnh «.)f ninulfu 
Sensitive fruios.— Geometric Mean of monthly percentage ohanpcj?. v 


'■ ", - rl ' 


of London Bankers* Clearinj? House and Provincial Clearings mr ii proiioniunau* louus jor i:;- wunanK uay.s. 

Deposits, other than puhlic, llth-lTth of' month. „ A, , i i i 

Bank Notes anti Currency Notes to circulation of month. T-^sut's lunal-.amatul. Niiveinhev 22na, 1128. 

Current, Deposit and other accouni^.” ete. Averages for the month of i) idoaniig hanks (i.e.— excliuimf? 
thrNational Bank. Ltd L-MONTHcf REVIEW OF THE MIDI. AND BANK. LTD. 

Total outstanding in middle of month (Uth-irtli). , . . , . , 

Average of Bank Rate, ■ Bankers’ ■ D.epo^fc- Rate, 3 Months' BjU Rate and day-to-ilay rate for week enduig Itjih of 
month, expressed ‘as peremttage of , IM4 -avemge, 

Oay-to-Day Rato nnd '3,^ Months’ Rato, /Averages for ’week emimg 15th of month. 







WHOLES AI»E. 


BUBEAU OF LABOR 


Board oi Trade Indes Nos. 


Statist ISanerbeolt) Index Nos, 


im . f 
Average. 

/' 1925 
1st Qr. Av... 
2nd ;; 

3rd ,, ,1 
4th „ „ 

1926 

IstQr. Av... 
2nd „ „ 

3rd „ „ 

4th „ „ 

1927 

1st Qr. Av... 
2nd ,, „ 

3rd,, ,, 

4th ,, )7 

1928 

1st Qr. Av 
2iid Qr. Av..: 

JULY 

AUG ; 

SEPT ‘ 

OCT 

NOV, 

DEC ; 


JULY : 

:'AUG. ...... -I 

SEPT ! 

OCT i 

NOA^ ! 

DEC ! 

1930 i’ 
.dAN. I 

PEB i 

APR I 

MAY |: 

JUNE : 

JULY : 

■AUG. 

SEPT 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

1931 ! 

■ JAN i 

FEB : 

MAR ! 

APR ; 

MAY I 

JUNE I 

JULY 

. AUG 

SEPT 

OCT 


General. 

o,'' 

'Pood. 

Vo 

Materials, 

8te. 

Food. 

7o- % 

Raw 

Materials. 

Ol 

yO 

Total. 

% 

^'ioo 

im 

100 

100 


100 

100 

101-6 

105*6 

99*4 

105 

m 

101 

103 

96-0 

100*6 

93 '6 

87 


96 

97 

93-9 

98*3 

91*6 

96 

■ 0€ 

96 

97 

92-0 

97*2 

89*2 

93 

94 

95 

95 

88-6 

.92*8 

86*3 

91 

90 

92 

92 

87’2 

93*1 

84*1 

92 

91 

89 

90 

90*2 

92*5 

89*0 

93 

9S 

90 

91 

.90-4 

95*9 

88*5 

90 

.9f 

94 

92 

85'6 

: 90*8 

82*9 

89 

S9 

88 

89 

84*8 

91*6 

81*2 

91 

90 

87 

89 

85T 

91*8 

■81*6 

87 

87 

88 

88 

84*8 

91*5 

81*5 

85 

S6 

89 

87 

84*6 

91*5 ■ 

81*1 

89 

SB 

86 

88 

86*1 

95*3 

81*4 

94 

9S 

87 

89 

84*9 

91*9 

81*3 

88 

S7 

85 

87 

83*8 

90*7 

80*3 

85 

S6 

84 

85 

82*8 

88*7 

79*8 

84 

S4 

84 

84 

83*1 

89*2 

79*9 

84 

85 

84 

84 

83*0 

89*3 

79*7 

85 

86 

85 

85 

83*1 ■ 

89*1 

80*0 

85 

86 

84 

85 

83*2 

88*7 

80*3 

85 

85 

84 

84 

83*3 

89*4 

80*0 

87 

87 

86 

86 

84-4 

i 90*3 

i 81*2 

86 

85 

87 

87 

83*4 

88*5 

i 80*7 

86 

SB 

82 

84 

81*7 i 

! 86*3 

r 79*3 

82*5 

STB 

80‘5 

; 81 

81*6 

; : 86*2 , 

! 79*1 

83*6 

8B-B 

79*5 

1 81 

82*7 

i 89*4 

i 79*2 

i 86 

S5 

80*5 

i 83 

81*8 

j 86*8 

! 79*1 . 

i 84*5 

85 

80 

! 82 

81*7 

1 85*8 

i 79*5 

: 83 

84. 

79*5 

i . '.81 

81*9 

i 87*2 

; 79*1 : 

82*5 

SS‘B- 

78 

i 80 

80*6 

i 85'*6 

78*0 1 

1 80 

ST5 

76 

i 78 

79*7 

i 84*6 

77*1 ! 

: 81 

■ S§ . 

76 

: 78*6 

j. 

78*8 

1 ■83*4 

76*3 

80*5 

SO'B 

74 

77 

76*9 

1 81*0 

74*7 

79 

W 

73 

75 

74*9 

1 77*7 

73*4 

78 

7 o' 5 

72 

74 

74*4 

77*6 

72*6 

77 

76 . 

70 

75 

73*3 

76*5 

71*6 

73 

71 

69 

71 

72*6 

,,■76*6 

70*4 

72*6 

7 TB 

66*5 

69 

71*7 

76*4 

69*2 

72 

■■ 71 

65 

68 

70*9 

! 75*9 

68*2 

69*5 

70 

64 

66 

69*5 

i 74*4 

67*0 

70 

?0'5 

62*5 

65 

68*0 

72*9 

! 65*4 

70 

71 

61*5 

65 

67*4 

1 72*5 

! 64*7 

68 

69 

61 

64 

65*5 

69*8 

1 65*3 ■ 

67*5 

6S 

59 i 

i 62*5 

64*3 

68*1 

62*4 

67*5 

()7'3 . 

58 ! 

61*5 

63*9 

67*2 

62*1 

65*5 

65 ■ . 

59 I 

61*5 

63*7 

66*8 

62*1 

66 

OB 

58*5 1 

61-5 

63*6 

67*7 

61*5 

66*5 

SB'S 

■57 i 

61 

62*8 

68*1 

60*1 

65 

6A 

.. . 55. ... i 

59 

62*1 

68*1 

59*1 

65 

64 

56 ; 

59*5 

61*5 

i 65*8 

59*2 

63 

&2 

54 i 

67*5 

59*9 

1 64*8 

67*3 

62 

6TB 

53 i 

57 

59*7 

64*9 

57*0 

63 

6S‘5 

■ 55 ■ 

58 


M. o! Laboar. 
Cost of , 


New Index : 
Pnnri 0^ Average :• 
Weekly , ^ 
o; Wages. 


^ NORMAL SEASONAL VARIATION REMOVED. 


*“ December, 1934. 


PRICE OF silver- 
board OF TRADE INDEX- 

STATIST (SAUERBECK) 
INDICES— 

COST-OF-LIVING INDEX 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES- 
WAGES INDEX— 




Average (casb) price of bar silver for week ending IStb of montb.— -ECONCBIIST. 

-G«?onietric Mean of Wholesale Prices (averages for month) of 150 commodities as percentage of 1024 average 
—BOABD OF TBADE JOtJENAB. 

Average wholesale prices of 19 , foodstuffs and 26 raw materials on last day of month, as percentage of average 
for 1924.— STATIST. 

Ministry of Labour's index showing movement since 1924 in ^st of maintaining unchanged the stantlard of 
living prevalent in working-class households before the war. For 1 st of moi^, but ^aced agam^^ 
month— e.g.. reading for March 1st is shown against Fehtuary—to facilitate comparison with Statist index. 

As above, for food only- . 

For d€«cription see Special Mem. No, 28. ' 









TRADE AND 


TOTAIi IMPORTS (Values). 


EXPORTS OP U-K. GOODS (Values). 


Pood. 

Drink and ■ Raw 
Tobacco. Materials, 


Total 

(inciuding 


Total., i Food, | 

Net ! Drink and | Raw 


I £Mn. r 


1924 

.Average. ^ 47 '6 * 


* :25-0 


94*8 I 4-7 



. Total 


Pig 


Manu- 

(including 

Coal. 

Iron. 

Steel. 

factures, 

iMisceilanaous) 

Tons 

Tons 

; Tons 

£Mn. 

i £Mn. 

Mn. 

000 

; 000 

51*6 * 

I 66*8 * ; 

21*2 

520 

641 


1926 

IstQr.Av. 

2iid J. 

47*9 

51’2 

42*0 

SS’l 

26*8 

2G'4 

117*5 

IJG'2 

104*0 

4*7 

o'7 j 

8*1 

S’2 

55*3 

54-4 t 

69*6 

69’9 

21*3 

45.4 

47-0 

31*3 

S3’ 7 

51*3 

si'4 

108*6 

IIS’G 

95*4 

4*1 

4’7 ! 

6*9 

7-1 

49*0 

51'6 ! 

61*5 

64-7 

19*2 

ord »5 

44*7 

43’S 

27*9 

$4’ 3 

25-1 

23’S 

98*1 

JOl'9 

84*3 

4*5 

4'1 I 

6*1 

6'1 

50*0 

4S-4 I 

62*2 

6U-1 

17*8 

4th „ „ 

52*8 

49-2 

40-6 

35’ 6 

25*4 

25‘7 

119*2 

HQ’S 

105*4 

5*0 

4’2 

7*0 

6’7 

51*2 

ol’O 

j 

64*6 

63’4 

19-7 

1926 

lstQr.A.v ; 
2iid „ „ ^ 

46*1 

49‘1 

35*0 

SI’S 

: 25*6 

25’1 

107*1 

IOG’4 

94*8 

4*2 

5-1 

6*7 

6-9 

' 50*9 

1 

50-2 : 

63*2 

63’5 

21*5 

40*8 

42 ’3 

28*4 

SO’ 6 

■ 24*2 

2 

: 93*7 

97'4 

83*9 

5*6 

4-2 

3*8 

4'0 

; 40*9 

43-1 i 

49*5 

52' 5 

-j- 

3r<;l „ 

43*8 

4S'U 

50*5 

S6' 1 

' 26*3 

26’ 5 

101*0 

106-0 

92*4 

4*3 

3-9 ! 

2*0 

2'U 

; 45*0 

4B'7 1 

52*6 

50'S 

— 

4tli M „ 

46*2 

42’9 

, 37*0 

33*5 

; 28*9 

29*2 

' 112*5 

■ 106-1 

101*6 

4-6 

7-^? ; 

3*2 

S'2 

42*5 

42 ’ 3 1 

52*0 

51’1 



Tonnage 

Gom- 

mencedt 

Tons 

000 


1927 . . I 

IstQr.Av. 43-1 46-0 34'7 23-7 

2iul „ 43'4 4r^'> 28-6 26-5 S!e-4 

3rd „ „ 43-9 4 S\l 25-1 30'!} 25*5 So7 

4tli „ „ 49-6 40’1 28-9 26-9 i^7'^ 


6-S : 44-8 4i'l 
6’S ■ 45-6 4S'0 
3'9 ' 47T 4o'7 
&0 ; 50*6 50'4 


57'1 \ 2IT 
60’ 4 20’ 5 

DO'S 19'3 
G^’4 i 20*0 


782 580 
799 457 
648 370 
629 377 


1928 

IstQr.Av. 44’0 ^6’3 
2nd „ „ 43-2 44'" 

JULY ... 43-8 4B'1 
AUG. ... 44-6 44'^ 
SBFT. ... 40-3 B9't 
OCT. ... 48-2 44'0 
NOV. ... 48*3 44'9 
DEC. ... 45’3 4^'S 


32*1 fd’i 
28 '3 SO' 5 

24’0 

24*3 SO’ 5 
20-6 2G’2 
24-2 SB’S 
29*9 25'6 


49*6 50’5 
40*0 47’0 : 
42*1 42’9 ; 
42*6 44‘9 i 
44*2 45’9 
39*6 40'S 

42*2 41'e 
45*7 ^'1 
45*1 

5T2 4^'S ■ 
48*5 45’0 
46*6 44'0 


26*7 f57/ 
2S*2 26’2 


G’O ■ 49*1 47*7 
6’0 , 46*5 55'7 


29*2 Sl’l I 29*2 2S’9 
24*5 2S'B i 26*4 27’1 


27*3 26'8 i 30*2 29’5 

30*0 25’7 \ 28*2 29’0 

31*2 25’5 i 27*8 2S’G 


25’5 

95*5 

9S’5 

87*0 

4*4 

4'1 1 

5*4 

5*5 

49*2 

47 ’S 

^*7 '8 

97*7 

JOS’S 

88*9 

4*8 

4'4 i 

5*6 

o’G 

50*1 

4S’2 

25'S 

87*7 

92'4 

80*3 

4*8 

4'1 

4*9 

4-S 

45*2 

44'7 

2S’4 

102*7 

97'4 

93*8 

5*5 

4-2 i 

6*2 

5’7 

50*8 

4S’l 

2S’2 

106*8 

99’9 

96*0 

5*6 

4*^’ ; 

6*1 

G’O 

49*9 

50’S 

25-1 

101*5 

94'0 

92*4 

4*6 


6*3 

G’S 

46.8 

4S.5 

27-1 

116-5 

110-5 

106*7 

4*2 

6-0 

6*6 

6’7 

53*8 

51-7 

23-9 

90*9 

97'S 

80*5 

4*0 

o'l 

5*6 

o’S 

i 44*3 

45’9 

24'7 

9S*6 

96'3 

88*6 

5*8 

4’4 

6*6 

G’6 

! 47*0 

45’2 

29-7 

104*1 

lOG'o 

93*8 

5*0 

6-0 

6*3 

/ *ci/ 

j 47*1 

50’2 

2S’9 

103*4 

lOG'S 

93*0 

4*6 

5-2 

7*8 

7^4 

53:4 

54'7 

27’1 

91*5 

9G'7 

81*9 

3*9 

4’4 

6*1 

6’4 

j 38*4 

41’1 

27’5 

93*6 

96-G 

85*6 

4*7 

4'4 I- 

6*9 

G’7 

53*2 

51-1 

SO’O 

101*0 

107-3 

92*0 

4*5 

4'1 . 

6*0 

G’l 

50*8 

4S’8 

28-6 

98*4 

104-1 

91*6 

4*8 


6*5 

6'4 

■ 42*2 

4t’7 


6’o 50*3 47’7 
6’S i 48*6 49'0 
6‘2 44*6 46'2 


66 '9 65.7 

55*7 5S’6 

58*6 57' 4 
60*2 64’S 

67*4 6S’9 

49*9 oS'5 

66*5 6$'$ 

65*0 60’7 

55*1 5S'9 

64*6 GO’S 
65*1 Gi'I 
58*4 GO'O 


20*5*=! 4S2 


21*0 509 . 

21*5 520 

22*2<> 533 

20*8 571 i 

20*3° 591 ; 

19*9 614 I 

18*9 607 i 

20*3° 616 

20*4 620 

20*6 622 

21*3 589 

20*9*:H 581 


611 ) 

594 y 245 
702 J 
665 ) 

699 y 432 
699 J 


42*9 ^5*7 
37*3 43'S 
40*0 40‘S 
36*7 SS'7 
39*6 4t'l 
37*6 SS'i 

39.2 BS'G 
37*2 J6’*7 
36*6 S5'7 
44*1 40‘S 
40*6 B7'7 
44*4 41‘9 


30*1 U'G 
24*0 2t9 
24*1 2S'S ‘ 
20*7 U’O 
23*1 24'^ 
20*4 23'6 

19*1 22’.t 
17*5 22-0 
16*5 ?A'l 
18*1 17’S 
16*5 

20*6 IS'S 


28*0 2S’2 ■ 
25*8 2e’6 ' 
28*1 25'6 
25*6 25'3 
27*7 27'4 
24*5 25'1 

26*0 26-0 
24*2 24’6 
24*6 2^8 
2T1 27'1 
21*6 22’§ 
23*8 24'4 


5’5 i 6*9 
4'7 I 5*8 
4'7 ! 6*0 
4 ' 4 \ 5*4 
4'3 I 5*8 


4‘1 I 5*2 
S'G I 4*4 
S’G ! 5*0 
S'5 I 5*3 
S'? 1 4*7 
S'5 1 4*7 


7'0 ■ 44*7 4^'9 

G’l . 41*2 42'6 

G’O ■■ 42*5 40'9 , 

D’S : 36*7 S9’l ' 

5-6 i 39*8 40'S \ 

4’9 ■ 33*8 S6’2 ; 

5’0 39*7 SS’l ' 

4’4 i 33*1 SI’S ■ 

4’9 32*0 Sl’7 • 

4’9 ; 35*9 $4'0 

4’6 : 32*7 SS'O : 

4’7 27*6 2S'6 i 


58*3 57'S 

51*9 o4'G 
55*9 oS'O 
46*9 50'5 

51*0 52'$ 

42*8 4o'S 

50*7 48'6 

42*8 41'.1 

42*7 41‘7 

46*9 4S'7 

44*1 4B‘2 

38*5 S9'5 


36*2 S6'9 
30*0 So.S 
32*6 3S'2 
32*5 S4'2 
33*3 S4'S 
33*4 SS'9 


17*9 14'6 
13*3 I2'6 
15*1 14'9 
: 15*5 y.5'S 
I 14*6 16’5 
' 14*1 I&$ 


20*4 20-7 75*6 

19*5 20'2 I 63*6 
22*3 20'3 i 70*7 
20*9 20'6 i 70*0 
21*0 20‘7 I 69*6 
20*2 20’7 ' 68.6 


4^4 3*7 
S'6 3*8 
S'5 4*1 
S'5 4*1 
S'2 4*0 
2'9 4*0 


35-1 34'6 . 13*6 15-7 20*7 20’7 i 70*1 71*7 65*2 2*7 2'5 3*8 S*7 

31*8 Sl’4 : 12*5 I5'7 I 20*1 20'5 65*3 61-4 2*6 2'4 ‘ 3*4 S'^ 

35*6 S2'7 ; 11*2 14'$ I 22*6 i2’8 68*5 70'7 | 64*6 2-7 2'B 3*7 ^‘7 

t Trade Dispute. ' ' ' ' 

^ MOHMAL. SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 


28*7 27’6 : 37*6 

24*0 24-0 31*8 

25*6 24^6 34*0 

24*3 25'9 32*5 

26*0 26‘6 33*9 

21.7 2S'i 29*4 


Ul U U J-U "T I OUu/ ww-u I 

31*8 SS‘7 18*2 I 320 486 ' 

34*0 SS'5 18*2 323 458 

32*5 So’O 18*2° ! 302 397 


26*5 25' 4 34*3 St'9 14*9 ‘286 I 377 h 

22*0 21' I 29*1 28'0l 16*9 1 249 I 349 V 59 

22*2 22'0 29*8 ^ 29'2. 16*8 i 252 ! 367 j I 

Total' for Qr. 

® 4 Weeks, excluding holiday week. 

* Excludes Christmas week, but includes New Year- 


IMPORTS & EXPORTS" 


OUTPUT— COAL 

PIG IRON. STEEL 


Declared values of imports (c.Lf.) into TT.Iv,, and exports (f.o.b.) of U.K. produce and manufacture. Net 
imports=Total imports less exports of imported goods.— MONTIIJQY ACCOUNTS & NAMGATtON. 

Total for 4 weeks ending approximately at end of mouth—BOABD OF 

Output for standard four- week month, based upon monthly figures issued by the NATIONAL l?EDBUAa.ION Ob 


INGOTS & CASTINGS IRON AND STEEL MAlSBFACTtfimiS*. 


SHIPBUILDING— 




Tonnage of ships over 100 tons {excluding-, wanshlps) commenced during the quarter. — ^LLOYD’S REGISTER OF 
SHn>PiNG.. , ■ - ■ 





★ normal, seasonal change removed. 



24 












TRANSPORT. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


RAII.WAYS. 


1924 

Average ...■ 

1925 

1st Qr. Av. 
2ud ,, s? 
3rd „ ,, 

4th „ „ 

1926 

Ist Qr. Av. 

2iid ,, „ 

3rd », ,, 

4tli ,, », 

1927 


2 iid „ „ : 

3rd ,, 

4th „ : 
1928 

LsfcQr.Av.. 

2nd ,, n 


JULY . 
AUG.,.. 
riUFr. . 
OUT. . 
NO\L . 
DEC. . 

1929 
JAN. . 
FEB. . 
MAE. . 
AFEIL 
MAY. . 
JUNE . 


JULY . 
AUG. ■ . 
6EFT. . 
OCl\ . 
NUV. . 
DEO. . 
1930 
, JAN. . 
FEB. 
MAH. 
APRIL 
MAY . 
J UNE . 


Tonnage c 

if Ship 


li 

vitb. Ca 

rgoesl. 


Elite 

red 

Cleai 

ed 


British 

Ports. 


0000 toils 

0000 

tons 

461 

'H' 1 

544 

★ 

417 

464 i 

507 

545 

465 

403 ' 

516 

5O0 

439 

4UI i 

523 

im 

479 

472 1 

531 

5SS 

422 

469 

507 

545 

453 

451 

364 

SOS 

644 

594 

543 

sso 

618 

606 

352 

S54 

447 

515 

498 

5SS 

511 

509 

536 

530 

542 

3U0 

566 

544 

503 

496 

517 

518 

449 

494 I 

602 

530 

614 

514 

555 

519 

544 

4S7 

549 

sm 

534 

489 

597 

6i6 

516 

493 

547 

531 

663 

630 

570 

540 

481 

489 

549 

56S 

506 

508 

516 

541 

467 

505 

541 

574 

591 

469 

462 

5S5 

457 

48S 

552 

559 

516 

537 

651 

358 

538 

538 

601 

534 

, 536 

SOS ' 

575 

563 

, 596 

534 

618 

5S5 

, 688 

539 

648 

635 

. 589 

56£ 

696 

5S0 

. 583 

549 

622 

589 

. 513 

541 

586 

593 

. 494 

497 

517 

543 

480 

519 

581 

626 

427 

513 

496 

5?4 

484 

517 

533 

543 

498 

518 

525 

532 

579 

519 

598 

Sol 

581 

551 

i 534 

■523 


INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED,: 
(Great Britain and North Ireland). 


Freight Traffic. 

; Standard Gauge Railways. 


■; P«e- 

5 ! ceipts. 


S % All 
Goods. 

Cpi; 


JULY 

AUG 

.SEPT 

; OUT 

NOV. ...... 

DEC 

1931 

JAN 

FEB 

MAR. ...... 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 


605 6H 571 S4X 
564 517 589 567 


588 561 
5d7 514 


496 504 
512 515 


579 5€S 
581 551 
511 519 
489 51$ 


451 .^67 469 497 

401 48^ 423 490 


478 510 
459 478 
511 511 
558 530 


466 473 
465 ^71 
504 484 
507 497 


JULY 564 505 536 507 

AUG 568 3^/ 602 483 

^EPT 535 510 503 489 





Ma 

les. 




Female«. 1 




si 

R 

si 

g 

Y g 

i.2 

HR 

g 

S 


hr 

. g ■ 

Total 

0 

0 

Q 

S 

0) 

® 

R 1 

s 

*3 

rO 

Sfi 0 

g a 
hi 

cs.-; 
g S 

I:? 


Total 

pSJi 

II 



0 

u 

M 1 

R . 

S 1 

m 1 

P 0 
fflo 

0 

Q 



3 

il 000 

000 

000 

00a 1 

000 1 

000 

000 

m 

000 

000' 


89 73 

94 87 


91 79 

— 78 


105 98 


112 104 

113 95 


102 8 ? 
102 93 


93 84 

90 83 


90 S3 

91 87 


98 87 

103 92 


116 98 

119 98 


113 96 

109 95 


108 89 

108 88 


108 86 
104 81 


109 85 

116 83 


119 84 

104 77 


96 77 

88 70 


83 66 

84 64 


84 61 

86 66 


86 58 

66 62 


71 61 

71 70 


79 68 

— 62 


544 1743 551 


8-89 S41 


544 1733 559 , 8-8S 1034 ; 

514 1517 538 8’31 1053 ; 

628 1491 517 ! 8-53 1107 

551 1715 512 ^ 8'89 1083 


521 1661 606 
496 1478 536 


488 1412 514 
505 1481 508 
510 1486 494 
574 1636 537 
540 1629 523 
475 1625 483 


622 1832 4S2 
448 1711 424 
515 1849 519 
532 1613 684 
525 1646 596 
484 1566 562 


524 1682 578 
513 1688 560 
523 1660 548 
679 1811 608 
536 1846 675 
477 1756 495 


527 1892 537 
468 1743 503 
512 1755 540 
484 1563 506 
601 1621 465 
436 1318 485 


483 1480 485 
440 1434 413 
474 1523 456 
615 1603 512 
449 1640 439 
438 1692 418 


64 70 

-- 65 


59 66 

54 67 


437 1533 410 
395 1471 367 


56 70 

56 64 


68 62 
55 63 


546 1778 544 ; 910 1003 

429 667 376 ^ 5-81 1186 

445 336 531 ; 5-64 1314 

496 1053 365 ; 7*92 1259 


543 1754 542 > 8-42 1032 

532 1605 593 ; S'OO 913 

636 1595 534 ^ 9*07 929 

550 1672 524 ' 911 990 


445 1571 417 ! 8'01 

427 1430 401 i 7-49 I 

396 1324 419 ' T05 
415 1380 421 i 7-38 


430 1335 421 | 7-42 


72 i 

52 

116 

78 

99 

35 

344; 

263 

125 1 

59 

100 

83 

108 

27 

371 

286 

219 ; 

62 

95 

81 

77 

31 

351 ! 

273 

250 i 

64 

86 

85 

83 

39 

355 

290 

191 1 

58 

96 

90 

110 

26 

345 

241 

119 1 

50 

97 

£8 

117 

31 

348 

243 : 

109 1 

108 

121 

iO 

94 

59 

454 

535 ' 1 

1)8 1 

132 

155 

96 ! 

109 

69 

511 

576 1 

111 i 

108 

134 
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159 

49 

460 1 

307 

201 i 

41 

97 

73 

134 1 
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356 , 

236 

220 - 

39 i 

75 

54 

82 ! 

24 
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175 

243 i 

41 i 

67 

48 

92 ! 

29' 

295 I 

194 
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69 

46 

147. i 

31 j 
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196 

208 ' 

44 i 

67 

44 

152 

27 

323 

201 
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45 

67 

51 

109 

30 

312 

197 

324 i 

51 

67 

57 

114 i 
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341 
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295 1 

51 

72 

57 

116 i 

44 

348 

261 

250 i 

48 

72 

62 

127 ! 

43 

349 

266 

279 

47 

70 

67 

141 

39 

354 

255 : 

281 

47 

74 

66 

159 

37 

367 

264 

212 

42 

70 

61 

163 

34 

353 

246 

212 

43 

76 

56 

206 

37 

388 

i 277 

170 

42 

72 

52 

252 

38 

393 

i 257 , 

147 

56 

64 

50 

141 

34 

350 

! 224 
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37 

64 

46 

116 

39 
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i 222 
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37 

65 

46 
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3? 
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! 221 
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39 

61 

46 
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38 
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■■ 221 „ 
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1 41 

61 

47 
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40 

314 
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i 40 

66 

49 
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41 
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1 39 

68 

51 
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36 

335 
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1 41 

68 

61 
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36 

339 

249 
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47 

70 

49 
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40 

356 
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45 

70 

48 
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42 
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138 

48 

79 

49 

197 

66 

411 
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47 

85' 

50 
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63 
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Tod 

"bo 

91 
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W 

4^ 
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64 

98 

55 
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71 
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235 ■ 

63 
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58 
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85 
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65 
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62 

147 

91 
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71 
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' 65 

160 
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551 

252 

80 

125 

70 

166 

105 

632 

573 

; 246 

1 85 

137 

76 

178 

103 

552 

584 

1 282 

i 91 

!. 151 

82 

200 

96 

581 

584 

225 

i 98 

j 158 

86 

232 

86 

610 

598 

! 210 

i 109 

I 

1 '173 

^ 92 

246 

1 

647 

653 

208 

! 99 

1 178 ’ 

95 

288 

112 

697 

691 

239 

; 99 

187 

101 

274 

104 

714 

i 680 

292 

i 102 

192 

107 

247 

90 

701 

638 

278 

i 101 

194 

108 

220 

95 

683 

1 625 

238 

; 100 

196 

110 

207 

92 

677 

.621 

377 

1 101 

199 

110 

'214 

100 

685 

, 1 639 

387 

! 97 

202 

111 

: 235 

107 

705 

i 679 

328 

i 102 

203 

114 

245 

110 

725 

i i 695 

i 316 

' 103 

210 

113 

264 

1 114 

73£ 

! r 707 


JExcluding anydisQtialified for benefit by trade dispute. 

MOBIVIAL SEASONAL' CHANGE REMOVED. ' ' § Excludes Commerce, etc. 


TRANSPORT : 

S H 1 P P I N G— ENTERED 
AND CLEARED ... 


Tonnage of British and Foreign vessels entering and leaving British ports with cargoes during month. —BOARD 
OF TRADE MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OB'' TRADE & NAGITATION. 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS- 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC- 
WEIGHT 


Chamber of Shipping index numbers as published by "‘The Statist." — PREPARED BY DR. ISSERLIS. 
Tonnage of goods carried on the Railways of Great Britain during the month, excluding free-hauled. 


Monthly Receipts for goods traffic, excluding cost of collection and delivery till January, 1928, then excluding 
receipts for collection and delivery.— MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT. 


UNEMPLOYMENT- 

INSURED PERSONS— 


Number of books lodged at Labour Exchange on or about 25th of month. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR GAZETTE. 
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THE GENERAL BUSWESS POSITION. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


January 21 st^ 1932. 

The mternational deadlock of credit 
continues andy in view of the economic 
difficulties of central European countrieSy 
there seems Utile prospect of relief y even if 
the Lausanne conference is concluded with 
unexpected success. Wholesale gold prices 
of commodities have fallen furthery and the 
statistics of stocks of commodities do not 
suggest that the minimum of prices has yet 
been reached. Wholesale sterling prices in 
some cases have shown a tendency to risCy 
but' retail food prices have hardly moved. 

Imports of manufactured goods were 
severely checked in December y but the total 
for the last three months of the year was 
at least as great in quantity as in the year 
before. i4s to exports y though there has 
been\ no marked increasey the fall that took 
place in the first nine months of 1931 is 
checked. Employment has been ■ nearly 
stationary as a whole in recent months y 
while normally some increase is to be 
expected in December. The seasonal 
increase in building unemploy went has been 
more than balanced by improvement in coaly 
textiles and some other industries. 


The advantage to exporting that was to 
be anticipated from the release of the 
sterling exchange is not yet definitely marked 
in the foreign trade statisticsy though it is 
visible in employment figures. No doubt a 
considerable time must elapse in many cases 
for obtaining or reorganising a markety for 
merchanting and for manufacturing. It 
would be premature to estimate how jar the 
movement toivards increasing exports may 
extendy but there' are serious diffi'Culties in 
the way of any considerable improvement^ 
not only from the economic distress of 
purchasing countrieSy but also because of the 
many additional artificial obstacles imposed 
with the direct object of hindering imports 
from the United Kingdom. 

Attention should again be directed to the 
slowness of change in money wages. The 
maladjustment of wages to .other prices 
continues ; andy in the existing situationy the 
effective opposition of the trade unions to 
any reduction is weakened. In fact reduc-'' 
tions on a small scale have taken place during 
the past two years over a, wide range of 
' industries y the latest being that, of dock 
laboutersy and if the cost of living . 'does not. 
rise furtheTy reductions, are conceivable. 


UNITED STATES. HARVARD FORECAST. (By Cable } 


January 16th y .1932.' . 

The rise in the adjusted figures for bank 
debits in December is the first advance since 
last April andy though not greaty is signifi- 
cant because of the great variety of business 
transactions reflected in debits. In December 
stock prices continued the downward 
movement of the preceding months and 
the money curve fell only slightly below 
the point to which it rose so sharply 
in November. Though money rates are 


at. ■ moderate levels the rise of recent- 
months reflects the serious dislocation of 
credit conditions. Without such easing 
in money as would be represented by 
'a 'further fall in the money curvey cyclical 
business recovery is improbable. Commodity 
prices declined fuffher 'm; D and 

-continued ■ to . . move downward early ^ in . 
January p ' Aside from" bank debits the Decem- 
ber data now .available for the series which 
measure business volumes shoWy after seasonal 
allowanccy either stability or further losses. 


UNITED STATES 


(Harvard Economic Society). 


Dec. iqth, 1931. 

N O cessation of the renewed decline 
of business activity in progress since 
last spring has yet appeared. Com- 
modity prices on the average have not 
fallen greatly since June, while some of 
the banking figures are less adverse than 
they w'ere a month or two ago. But 
business activity has continued to contract, 
and security prices have gone with it to 
new low levels for the present depression. 

Except in a few fields like retail trade, 
business volumes normally decrease during 
November, but last month the decreases 
were sharper than usual. The compre- 
hensive indicators — bank debits, freight 
car loadings, electric power output — all 
declined after allowance for the normal 
seasonal change, as did also the special 
indexes relating to mineral output, foreign 
trade, department store sales and con- 
struction. In construction awards the 
decline was particularly severe, carrying 
the indexes both for total and for residen- 
tial building back almost to the post-war 
low points. For manufacture in general 
the outcome for the month is still un- 
certain, even though slight gains appeared, 
after seasonal correction, in the steel and 
automobile indexes. With the heavy 
shrinkage in volume and a slight decline 
in commodity prices, our business curve 
(B) again declined. 

The present economic record is one of 
contraction in most directions. Business 


and steps are being taken to meet the 
international financial problems connected 
with the expiration in February and June 
of the various debt agreements. Eviden- 
cing this betterment, money rates have 
relaxed, in part seasonally. 

But though the threatening elements 
in the situation are fewer, adequate 
grounds for forecasting business revival 
have not yet appeared. The acute stage 
of monetary crisis may have passed in 
this country, but it has not yet clearly 
passed in Europe. As indicated in our 
Letter of November 14, if it presently 
becomes clear that the worst of the crisis 
is over elsewhere in the world as well as 
here, we may fairly expect the beginning 
of a cyclical business revival in the near 
future, but as yet the significant financial 
and business statistics summarized in our 
index chart do not forecast such revival. 

December 26th, 1931. 

The outstanding development this 
weelc was the sharp rebound in corpora- 
tion bond prices ; recovery was greatest 
in the groups which had been weakest — 
second-grade rails and industrials. Stock 
prices were irregular, with the average for 
the week ending Wednesday slightly 
below the previous week’s figure. Some- 
what greater firmness has appeared in 
the money market, as is usual towards 
the year-end. 

The Volume of Manufacture. 



volumes, on the evidence of such inclusive 
indicators as cheque payments and car 
loadings of freight, were reduced in Nov- 
ember to distinctly the lowest point since 
the war ; security prices showed further 
violent decline, and bank credit outstand- 
ing has continued to decrease. 

Despite this general contraction, the 
economic situation is in some respects 
more wholesome than it was two months 
ago. The currency drain has ceased, 
withdrawals of gold have been followed 
by imports, banking panic has subsided. 


The indexes for a few manufacturing 
industries last month were above the 
figures for October, but output as a 
whole, after seasonal adjustment for 
November, showed only slight change. 
The sharp decline of activity during the 
present half-year has carried the indexes 
for general manufacture and for many 
industries — such as iron and steel, auto- 
mobiles, cement, cigarettes, newsprint 
consumption, and total paper output — 
well under the low levels of 1930 or early 
1931; in some cases, unprecedented 


figures for post-war years have been 
reached. For certain industries, however, 

-cotton and wool textiles, carpets and 

rugs, leather, tobacco and snuff, gasoline, 
hog slaughter, and sugar meltings — the 
indexes, although declining in recent 
months, are still above the low levels 
recorded in 1930 or the early months of 
this year. 

The indexes that advanced last month 
were those for steel ingots, automobiles, 
cigarettes, and wheat flour. The increases 
shown by the first three were moderate. 
Wheat flour made a substantial rise of 
ten points which took place from the very 
low level of September and October, and 
carried the index back to 88, the August 
figure ; prior to August, the lowest index 
of recent years was 87, in October, 1930. 
The other food-group indexes fell rather 
sharply last month, cattle slaughterings 
dropping close to the 1930 low point, 
and storage holdings of beef, which as 
a rule show a large gain during Nov- 
ember, increased only slightly, and on 
December i were the smallest for that 
date of any year on record. 

The advance of the index for steel 
ingots in November reflected a small gain 
in daily average production, the first since 
March. The increase resulted entirely 
from a substantial gain in production of 
Bessemer ingots, which form but a small 
portion of the total ; output of open- 
hearth ingots declined. This month, as 
is usual in December, decreases in 
activity for the industry as a whole have 
again occurred. The decline in automo- 
bile production last month was less than 
our allowance for the customary seasonal 
change. Some improvement has been 
reported for December, as production 
of new car models is under way, but 
apparently the increase is not very 
large. 

The decline of the index for boots and 
shoes during the past three months has 
contrasted sharply with the advance 


made in the earlier months of the year. 
For wool textiles, likewise, the substantial 
advance of the first eight months this 
year has given way to decline. 

The index of mineral output, after 
rising in October, declined again in Nov- 
ember, all of the indexes available for the 
various industries, with the exception of 
crude petroleum, contributing to the 
decrease. The advance of the petroleum 
index reflected a further increase in out- 
put, although the rise was not so sharp as 
that made a month earlier. Anthracite 
production, which had shown a substantial 
increase in October, fell off considerably 
last month. Decreases for bituminous 
coal, zinc and silver carried these indexes 
also to the lowest points of the current 
decline. 

Although declines have carried the 
price indexes below the range within which 
they fluctuated during the summer and 
autumn, neither the extent of the downturn 
nor its particular characteristics have 
indicated a general weakening of the 
wholesale price structure. The Annalist 
index has fallen only 4% below the levels 
of early June, despite the fact that prices 
of a number of important commodities 
were subsequently reduced sharply, not 
as a result of the general economic situ- 
ation but of such specific causes as the 
enormous cotton crop and the cessation 
of the Farm Board’s support of the wheat 
market. The new low levels recorded 
in recent weeks for several import com- 
modities, like tin, rubber, burlap, and silk, 
were in part the result of adjusting the 
dollar prices of these goods to the lower 
gold value of the pound, rupee, or the yen 
— currencies used where these goods are 
largely produced and sold. The most 
severe of recent price declines have been 
confined in the main to such commodities ; 
a considerable resistance to downward 
pressure has been apparent lately dn a 
number of important goods like wheat, 
cotton, and silver. 


RECENT MOVEMENTS 

UNITED 

INANCE.— There have been no im- 
portant movements in the statistics 
since December. The index number 
of Industrial Securities is steady, while 
that of Fixed Interest Securities has 
risen. The short money index has not 
moved. Town Clearings increased but 
were still far lower than last December. 
Country and Provincial Clearings showed 
the upward movement usual before 
Christmas. Statistics of Advances, &c., 
for the nine Clearing Banks, are not yet 
available for December. 

Gold.— Our usual table of gold move- 
ments is inserted for reference. A small 
influx was reported for the first three 
weeks of January, 1932. 


GOLD MOVEMENTS TO AND FROM THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. £000. 



1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

January... 

— 16 

4 3945 

- 197 

43953 

— 7549 

February 

— 1180 

4 21 

- 1424 

41071 

4 622 

Marcb...... 

+ 401 

- 149 

4 1680 

44794 

4 2766 

April ...... 

+ 2211 

+ 2403 

4 4660 

47126 

4 2684 

May 

— 1545 

4- 2320 

4 5021 

—6628 

4 4712 

June 

— 1140 

4 8466 

— 7085 

4 73 

411415 

July ...... 

+ 699 

4 2106 

—14347 

—4438 

-30712 

August ... 

— 586 

4 1244 

— 6617 

42458 

4 1141 

Sept’mber 

— 770 i 

- 4762 

— 5615 

— 548 

- 978 

October ... 

+ 671 

- 5233 

4 1346 

44770 

-14997 

November 

-1212 

- 6088 

4 2315 

—5020 

Nil 

December 

4- 1252 

- 6594 

412035 

—8004 

Nil 


— 1215 

- 1321 

— 8228 

— 393 

—30866 


Prices AND Wages.— There has been 
no important movement of sterling whole- 
sale prices since October, the variations 
being only within 2% according to the 
Board of Trade’s weekly index. Com- 
paring the monthly figures, however, the 
Statist shows a more definite rise during 
December. It is not possible to reconcile 
the two statements simply from the con- 
sideration that the Statist refers to the 
last .day of the month and the Board of 
Trade to the average of the month. 


DEC., 1931, 

PRICES AS % OF NOV., 1931. 


Bd 

of Trade. Statist. 

Bd. 

of Trade, 

Statist 

Cereals 

... 98 

102 

Textiles 

^ ■ ' 

104 

Animal food 

... 98 

105 

Cotton 

! 99 


Other... 

... 99 

104 

Wool 

.. 99 

■ 

Food 

... 98 

104 

Other 

.. 99 

, 

Minerals 

Iron 

100 

101 

Mise 

.. 100 

102 

Coal 

... 100 


Materials 

.. 100 

102 

Other 

... 104 


Total ... 

.. 100 

103 


OF SUBSIDIARY SERIES. 

KINGDOM. 

Meanwhile dollar prices in the United 
States have continued to fall, according 
to Irving Fisher’s index number, since the 
third week in November, so that prices in 
the second week in January are 5% lower 
than two months before and 5|-% lower 
than in mid-September. 

It is difficult to get comparable 
general index numbers, but the following 
table shows the average movement of 
prices of those materials for which prices 
in the United States and in the United 
Kingdom can be stated. Detail is given 
in our December Bulletin, p. 382. 


Approx, date. 

Wholesale Prices of 

10 Principal Materials. 

Sept. 12tli-14th=100 Batio. Dollar 

Sterling- 

Dollar 

Exchange 

1931 

Sterling. 

Dollar. 

to Sterling. 

Ratio to par. 

Oct. 3 

110-6 

97-5 

•88 . 1 

•80 

„ 31 ... 

114-0 

99*3 

•87 

•80 

Dec, 5 

117-6 

96*5 

•82 

■69 

„ 12 

119-2 

96-2 

•81 

68 

„ 19 ... 

118-2 

96-3 

"ol 

*71 

1932 

Jan. 9 

117-0 

95-2 

•81 

•69 

,, 16 ... 

il8-2 

95-4 

•81 

•71 


There is thus no approximation of the 
relative movement of prices to the move- 
ment of exchange. 

Retail food prices fell during Decem- 
ber 1% as is seasonally normal. Some 
rise in the coming months may be 
expected owing to the dearth of potatoes, 
but in December this was compensated 
by cheaper bacon. Bacon and margarine 
are cheaper than in the month before 
the war. 

Moderate reductions in wages have 
taken place in several industries during 
the past two or three years; the most 
recent is that for dock-labourers, and the 
resulting general index number of rates is 
approaching g6, a general reduction of 
about 4% since 1924. 

Trade and Output. — In December, 
1931, imports of materials and food were 
greater than in November, by rather 
more than the usual seasonal change ; the 
increase tended to compensate relatively 
small imports in previous months. The 
annexed table shows the changes in im- 
ported manufactures. The last quarter 
of 1930 and 1931, taken as a whole, show 



nearly the same values in most of the 
categories, with a slight increase in 1931 
in some. Excluding oils, &c., which con- 
sist largely of petrol, &c., the value of net 
imported manufactured and semi-manu- 
factured goods was ;^59‘6 Mn. in the last 
quarter of 1930 and 2 ^ 62-6 Mn. in that 
of 1931- 


RETAINED IMPORTS OF BIANUFAOTURED AND 
SEMI-MANUFACTURED GOODS. £Mii. 

Last Qr. Nov, Dec. 

1930 1931 1931 1931 


Pottery, &c. ... 2 '8 

Iron and Steel ... 5*6 

Non-Ferrous ... 5’7 

Cutlery, Hardware 1'6 

Electrical 1-9 

Machinery 3*8 

Wood ■ • 1‘9 

Cotton 2*5 

Wool 3*2 

Silk 2*3 

Textiles 3*1 

Apparel 4*1 

Chemicals 3*1 

Leather 3'6 

Paper 4*6 

Vehicles ... ... 1*3 

Rubber I'O 

Miscellaneous ... 7*5 

59*6 

Oils, etc 8*3 

67*9 


2*8 

1-15 

•57 

6*1 

2*56 

1*72 

5*4 

2*00 

1*58 

2*1 

1*00 

*36 

2*3 

1*13 

•41 

4*4 

1*64 

1*22 

2*2 

■75 

•72 

2*4 

1*01 

•40 

3*3 

1*66 

•21 

1*8 

•63 

•37 

3*6 

1*44 

•70 

4*2 

1*81 

•63 

4*3 

1*79 

•96 

3*8 

1*49 

•93 

4*9 

1*87 

1*43 

*9 

•30 

•15 

•9 

*34 

•21 

7*2 

2*67 

1*64 

62*6 

25*24 

14*22 

7*1 

2*06 ' 

2*44 

69*7 

27*30 

16*66 


The last two columns show the 


great decrease in December. This was 
not sufficient to compensate the abnormal 
increase in November, 1931, for the 
aggregate for the two months shows an 
increase of nearly £2 Mn. This may be 
attributable to a rise in sterling prices 
of manufactures. 

NET IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED AND SEMI- 
MANUFACTURED GOODS. £Mn. 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

3 Months. 

25*7 

19*8 

22-3 

67-9 

25*7 

27-3 

16*7 

69-7 


The output of coal and of pig-iron was 
less in December, 1931, than a year 
before, but pig-iron showed an improve- 
ment over recent months. The output of 
steel, though greater than a year ago, did 
not maintain its recent increase. Shipping 
tonnage commenced shows a marked 
improvement, though still at a very low 
figure. This increase has, however, to be 
discounted by the cessation of work on 
the new Cunarder. 

Building plans approved in December, 
1931, were of an estimated cost of /^4’3 
Mn., as compared with £4^-0 Mn. in No- 
vember and £S‘o Mn. in December, 1930. 
These figures relate to 142 principal 
urban areas, but exclude the London area. 

Unemployment. — The Ministry of 
Labour’s weekly statement of the numbers 
on the Live Register has been dis- 
continued, and we have no statistics for 
a date more recent than December 21st, 
1931. It is stated that the insurance 
statistics are not yet affected by recent 
changes in administration, since the cards 
of applicants whose claims have been 
rejected are still retained in the exchanges. 

The aggregate figures for November 
and December, 1931, are as follows : — 

NUMBER OF INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED. OOOVs. 

Males: Nov. 23r<i Dec. 21st 


Wholly unemployed ... 1835 1831 

Temporarily stopped * ... 332 301 

Females : 

Wholly unemployed ... 460 431 

Temporarily stopped ... 108 107 

Total ... ... ... 2736 2670 


Exports of British produce were 
approximately of the same value in 
December and November, 1931. There 
is no marked change in any of the 
principal categories. In 1928, 1929 and 
1930 there was a perceptible decrease 
from November to December, but the 
ordinary seasonal change is slight, and 
there has certainly been no boom in 
exports. 

The figures for textiles in particular 
are : — 


EXPORTS OF BRITISH PRODUCE. £Mn. 

1930 1931 


Manufactured 

■Nov.'' 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Cotton 

5-1 

5-0 

... 4-3 

4-9 

Wool 

26 

23 

1-8 

2-1 

Silk 


T 

•1 


Other Textiles 

13 

ri 

ri 

1*0 

Apparel 

T4 

ro 

ro 

•9 


There is usually some improvement in 
employment before Christmas, followed 
by a considerable relapse in the New Year. 
In 1931, however, there was a reduction 
in unemployment in industries not 
specially affected by Christmas trade, 
especially in textiles, with some improve- 
ment in general engineering. 

Recent changes have affected the 
northern and southern parts of England 
in different ways. There has been an 
improvement since October in the north 
of England and in Wales, while unem- 
ployment has increased in the South East 
and South West and not changed much 
in the London district. Though the per- 
centage is still lower in the South than 
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in the North, the difference is less than 
a year ago. In the North West and in 
Northern Ireland unemployment is not so 
severe as at the end of 1930. 

In considering the stress of unemploy- 
ment, and for future estimates of the 
numbers likely to be affected by the 
alterations in regulations and administra- 
tion, the following figures are important ; 

GREAT BRITAIN. INSURED ADULTS UNEMPLOYED. 

December 21st, 1931. 000 s. 



Wholly unemployed 

Temporarily 

Claim for 

and casuals. 

stopped. 

Benefit. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Ordinary 

867 

128 ... 

260 

85 

Transitional 

716 

89 

26 

9 

Hon-claimants .. 

67 

53 

— 

— 

Undetermined . 

31 

7 ... 

16 

5 

Total 

.. 1681 

277 

292 

99 


Transitional benefit may be applied 
for by persons who have been unemployed 
for 74 weeks in the past two years or who 
have already received 6 months benefit in 
one year, and who therefore are not 
eligible for ordinary benefit. The number 
claiming transitional benefit, viz., 840,000 


FINANCE, INDUSTRY 

UNITED 

F inance. — T he prices of Industrial 
Securities fell heavily during the year 
—the index for December, 1931, 
being 18% below that for December, 1930. 
The principal fall was in May and June 
before the situation was relieved by 
President Hoover’s proposal for a mora- 
torium. There was an increase in (sterling) 
quotations after the freeing of sterling 
exchange on September 21st, till mid- 
November, and then a further fall till the 
end of the year. 

The Bank Rate which stood at 3% 
from May, 1930, for twelve months, was 
reduced to 2^% on May 14th, raised to 
3i% July 23rd, to 4i% July 30th, and to 
6% on September 21st at which level it 
remains. 

The severity of the financial depres- 
sion is well shown by the (Town) Bank 


in all, is some measure of the continuous 
stress of unemployment on individuals. 
The recently published analyses (see 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, Jan., 1932, 
pp. 8-10) of the duration of unemploy- 
ment refer to July, 1930, and February, 
1931, up to which date long spells of 
unemployment were much less common. 

Of the 840,000 claims for transitional 
benefit stated in the table above, those of 
59,000 men and 19,000 women were 
rejected on the means test; it may be 
that the 120,000 unemployed insured 
non-claimants include also persons whose 
claims had been rejected. 


PERCENTAGES OF INSURED PERSONS UNBBIPLOYBD. 


District. 

Oct. 

1930. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

1931. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

London ... 

9*2 

10*0 

9*8 

... 13*4 

15*6 

13*1 

South East 

8*9 

10*3 

11*1 

13*3 

14*0 

14*4 

South West 

12T 

13*3 

13-2 

16*1 

16*5 

16*4 

Midlands ... 

16-2 

16*4 

18*6 

19*8 

19*1 

19*3 

North East 

24*2 

24*0 

24*5 

... 27*0 

26*1 

25*2 

North West 

27*4 

27*6 

29*3 

28*2 

26*4 

25*2 

Scotland ... 

21*4 

22*7 

23*5 

27*0 

27*0 

26*9 

Wales 

20*3 

28*6 

31*2 

... 33*3 

33*7 

31*7 

N. Ireland., 

27*3 

28*1 

33*4 

26*0 

25*2 

25*5 

All 

18*7 

18*9 

19*9 

21*9 

21*4 

20*9 


AND TRADE IN 1931. 

KINGDOM. 

Clearings which have diminished every 
quarter since the beginning of 1930 and 
most rapidly in the last quarter of 1931 
(p. ii), till they are under 60% of their 
amount two years ago. 

Country and Provincial clearings have 
fallen less and showed some recovery in 
the last quarter; the latter, which are 
more closely connected with marketing of 
goods, were in the last quarter of 1931 
77% of two years earlier, showing a reduc- 
tion (23%) that is little greater than that 
in sterling commodity prices (20%). 

Prices. — Gold wholesale prices, as 
measured by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Index, have fallen with little inter- 
ruption, but at varying rates, since 
September, 1929. 

Prices in the United Kingdom followed 
a similar course till the beginning of 1931, 
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ANNUAL STATISTICS, 


finance— ■ 

New Capital Issues illn. 

1913 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 














For Great Britain „ 

44 

325 

100 

100 

68 

89 

132 

141 

176 

219 

159 

127 

43 

Total ... 

242 

384 

216 

236 

204 

224 

220 

263 

515 

365 

254 

236 

89 

Bank Cleaeings — 














London—Town £Mri. 

14191 

32853 

30268 

32781 

32270 

35039 

35801 

35346 

36820 

39511 

39936 

38783 

31816 

Bietropolitan „ 

1856 

2094 

1660 

1575 

1547 

1594 

1678 

1661 

1758 

1854 

1882 

1812 

1668 

Country ... ,, 

1389 

4072 

3002 

2806 

2811 

2900 

2958 

2818 

2973 

3039 

3079 

2964 

2762 

Fro vincial— 5 Towns ... ... , , 

783 

2709 

1485 

1483 

1489 

1554 

1566 

1334 

1408 

1384 

1321 

1108 

989 

11 Towns ,, 




1797 

1801 

1881 

1856 

1628 

1710 

1673 

1599 

1348 

1200 

Discount Rate-— 














Average minimum charged by 














Bank of England ... ... % 

4*77 

6*71 

6*09 

3*69 

3*49 

4*00 

4*55 

5*00 

4*65 

4*5 

6-5 

3*42 

3*95 

National Finance— 














Public Revenue ... £Mn. 

198 

1426 

1125 

914 

837 

799 

812 

808 

843 

856 

815 

858 

865* 

„ Expenditure ... ... ,, 

197 

1195 

1079 

812 

789 

796 

826 

842 

839 

818 

830 

881 

865^1 

PRICES- 














Aveeage foe Year — 














Wholesale (Board of Trade) — 














General 

100 

307 

197 

159 

159 

166 

159 

148 

141 

140 

136 

119*5 

104 

Materials ... , ... % 

100 

328 

191 

155 

161 

166 

155 

144 

136 

134 

132 

115*5 

100 

Pood ... ... % 

100 

272 

209 

165 

154 

166 

166 

155 

152 

152 

145 

127 

■ 112 

Cost of Living (Ministry of Labour) % 

loot 

252 

220 

181 

174 

175 

176 

172 

167 

166 

164 

157 

147 

TRADE & OUTPUT— 














Imports Food, Drink & Tobacco £Mn. 

295 

766 

567 

472 

609 

571 

570 

530 

559 

531 

535 

475 

417 

including Cotton ,, 

71 

257 

73 

87 

93 

122 

126 

84 

68 

81 

77 

45 

27 

Re-expoets Wool „ 

58 

95 

43 

63 

50 

74 

76 

65 

64 

64 

63 

45 

35 

All Raw Materials ... „ 

270 

710 

271 

298 

325 

400 

426 

392 

352 

335 

340 

250 

173 

Manufactures ... ... ,, 

201 

453 

244 

230 

257 

300 

320 

315 

322 

518 

334 

307 

262 

Total Imports „ 

769 

1933 

1086 

1003 

1096 

1277 

1321 

1241 

1218 

1196 

1221 

1044 

862 

Exports Food, Drink and Tobacco „ 

34 

51 

37 

36 

44 

57 

55 

50 

52 

54 

56 

48 

36 

of British Coal ... „ 

51 

100 

43 

73 

100 

72 

50 

19 

46 

39 

49 

46 

35 

Produce All Raw Materials ... ,, 

66 

146 

64 

102 

131 

108 

84 

47 

76 

70 

79 

64 

47 

Iron & Steel Mnfctrs. ,, 

55 

129 

64 

61 

76 

74 

68 

55 

. 69 1 

67 

68 

51 

30 

Machinery „ 

34 

63 

75 

52 

45 

45 

49 

46 

. 50 

54 

54 

47 

33 

Cotton Manufactures „ 

126 

401 

179 * 

187 

177 

199 

199 

154 

149 ■ 

146 

: 135 

88 

57 

Woollen ,, „ 

36 

136 

55 

58 

63 

68 

59 

51 

57 

57 

1 53 

37 

25 

All Manufactures ... „ 

414 

1120 

589 

569 

580 

619 

617 

53? : 

564 

579 

574 

1 440 

291 





720 




T 






Total Exports „ 

525 

1334 

703 


767 

801 

773 

653 

709 

724 

729 1 

' 571 

389 

Re-Exports — Food, Drink & Tobacco ,, 

16 

46 

30 

22 

25 

30 

32 

26 

27 

28 

26 

24 

20 

Raw Materials ... ,, 

64 

123 

50 

55 

67 

76 

90 

74 

71 

66 

54 

38 

26 

Manufactures ... „ 

30 

54 

27 

27 

27 

34 

31 

25 

25 

26 

29 

24 

17 

Total Re-Exports ... „ 

no 

223 

107 

104 

119 

140 

154 

125 

125 

120 

no 

87 

64 

Excess OF Imports— Goods & Bullion „ 

146 

419 

264 

166 

195 

324 

384 

475 

390 

358ti’ 

366 

391 

376 

Output — Coal ... ... .. Mn. Tons. 

287*4 

229*5 

163*3 

249*6 

276-0 

267*1 

243*2 

126*3 

251*2 

237*5 

257-9 

243*9 

220 

Pig-iron ... ... 000 Tons. 

10260 

8055 

2616 

4902 

7440 

7307 

6262 

2458 

7293 

6611 

7589 

6192 

3758 

Steel ... ... „ ,, 

7664 

9067 

3703 

5881 

8482 

8201 

7385 

3596 

9097 

8525 

9636 

7325 

5176 

Shipbuilding -Commenced 000 Tons. 

1866 

2397 

569 

404 

963 

1050 

814 

682 

1764 

1297 

1649 

950 

200 

Launched... „ „ 

1932 

2056 

1538 

1031 

646 

1440 

1079 

638 

1250 

1443 

1525 

1486 

467 

transport- 














shipping (with Cargoes) ; — 














Tonnage entered ... ... Mn. Tons. 

49T 

36*5 

37*1 

43*4 

51*1 

56*4 

55*5 

64*2 

60*6 

60*3 

62*7 

63*7 

60*3 

,, cleared „ ,, 

67*8 

36*7 

36*4 

59*7 

70*7 

65*3 

62*3 

47*0 

63*5 

64*4 

68-7 

65-9 

58*3 

Railways (Gt. Britain) 














Tonnage earned — 














General Merchandise ... Mn. Tons, 

, 72*0 

72*7 

64*2 

56*7 

63-1 

66*3 

64*3 

67*7 

64*8 

61*7 

62*1 

57-6 


Pnel 

225*6 

181*4 

128*3 

200*1 

222*3 

209*2 

195*7 

115*2 

195*9 

187'5 

207*2 

193*3 

' , 

Other Minerals ,, ,, 

71*5 

69*1 

39*7 

49*4 

63*0 

66*3 

63*3 

48*7 

66*5 

62*2 

65*7 

58-6 


Goods Receipts ... ... £ Mn, 

, 64*4 

127*3 

109-8 

115*8 

110*1 

106*7 

104*0 

86*3 

110*7 

103*6 

107*0 

99*7 

i 

Passenger Train Receipts „ 

54*5 

109*4 

105*9 

101*8 

94*1 

95*1 

94*1 

85*1 

90*3 

88-9 

87*0 

83*7 

1 

UNEMPLOYMENT— all insured per- 














POPDlSo^ (Gt. Britain) — 



17*0« 

» 14*3 

11*7 

10*3 

11*3 

12*5' 

> 9-7 

10-8 

10*4 

16-1 

21*3 

Mid. year estimates Mn, 

. 41*3 

42*111 

42*8 

43*1 

43*3 

43*6 

43*8 

44*0 

44*2 

44-3 

44-5 

44*7 

44*8 


* Revised Budget estimates on old accounting basis. f July, 1914. § Provisional, ® Excluding coal-miners disqualified for benefit. 

** Birmingbam, Bristol, BivqypOQl, Mancbe§t§r^ ft tmsfqr of £X9 Ma. of Bailio^i to France^ II Ciyil population only.. 


since when they have fallen more slowly, 
and have even tended to rise (in sterling) 
since last September. 


GENERAL INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Jan, 

April 

July 

Oct. 


u.s.A.,: 

Bureau of 

' Labor 

XJ.K. (Sterling) 


of 1924 


% of July, 1929 

1929 ' 

1930 

1931 

1929 

1950 

1931 

99 

95*2 

78-5 

101 

95 

78 

98*5 

92*5 

74*7 

1 101 

90 

77 

100 

85*6 

71*4 

^ 100 

87 

74 

98 

84*2 

69*7 

■ 99 

82 

76 


In the long run there has been little 
diflference between the movements of 
prices of food and of materials in 
United Kingdom. In August, 1931, they 
stood at 72^ and 73% of their July, 1929, 
level, and in December, 1931, at 76 and 
78% respectively. 

Retail food prices have borne nearly 
their usual relation to wholesale, that is 
a fall of about two-thirds of that of 
the latter, disturbed by seasonal changes 
and with a lag of two or three months. 


for materials, 14% for manufactures, 16% 
for all, in each case on imports retained. 
When the fall in prices is allowed for, it 
is found that the amount of food, &c., had 
increased 8% in the two years, while that 
of materials had fallen 6%. It is not 
practicable to make a close estimate of 
the quantity of so-called manufactured 
goods, but there appears to have been an 
increase of about 2%. The Board of Trade 
Journal gives the following figures (Dec. 
24th, 1931, p. 805 and Jan. 21st, 1932, 
pp. 82-3) on this subject : 

VALUE OF EXPORTS AND NET IMPORTS. £Mn. 

At 1930 Prices. At 1931 Prices. 



Exports. 

Imports. 

Exp. 

Imp.' 


1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1931 

1931 

Food, &c 

48 

40 

451 

488 

35 

397 

Materials 

64 

52 

212 

199 

47 

148 

Manufactures 

440 

326 

283 

288 

291 

244 

Total ('inc. Miso.) 

571 

435 

957 

985 

389 

798 


Comparison with earlier years on a 
somewhat different basis is as follows : — 



COST 

OF LIVING 

INDEX 

NO. 


VALUE OF EXPORTS (BRITISH PRODUCE) AND NET 

End 

Food Clothing 

Rent 

Fuel 

Miso. j 

Total 

IMPORTS AT 1924 PRICES. MONTHLY AVERAGES. £Mn. 

1929 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1924 1929 1930 

1930 

88 

95 

101 

100 

97 ! 

92 

Exports ... 67 72 59 

1931 

834' 

88 

101 

100 

97 i 

88^ 

Imports ... 95 108 105 


Meanwhile the price of imported 
goods fell about 12% when the year 1930 
is compared with 1929, and about 30% 
from the year 1929 to the third quarter 
of 1931. At the same dates the price of 
British exports had fallen only about 
4% and 16%. 

The difference between the move- 
ments of wholesale and retail prices and 
between export and import prices are 
attributable to the fixity of transport 
and manufacturing costs. Wage rates 
have on the average fallen only 3 or 4% 
between July, 1929, and Decemberj 1931. 
The estimated net weekly decrease in that 
great part of the national wages bill for 
which the Ministry of Labour can make 
an estimate is only ^534,000 in the three 
years 1929-31 together, while the 
aggregate of weekly wages to which 
these figures should be related is over 
^^ 20 , 000 , 000 . 

Trade. — The total value of imports in 
1931 and the values of food, materials and 
manufactures separately are considerably 
lower, than in previous years. .The re- 
duction on 1930 is 12% for food, &c., 30% 


Statistics for the whole year 1931 are 
not yet available. 

While the total value of imports 
retained was about figi Mn. in each of 
the first three quarters of 1 93 1 , there was a 
considerable increase in the fourth quarter 
(see p. ii). For food this increase was 
only normal to the season, for materials 
it compensated a reduction in the second 
quarter, but for manufactures it was very- 
marked in October and November, so 
that the value of manufactures imported 
in the fourth quarter of 1931 was slightly 
greater than a year before in value, and 
perhaps 14% in quantity. 

The reduction in Exports of British 
produce from 1930 to 1931 was ;^i82 
Mn., almost exactly the same value as 
that in total Imports ; but the percentage 
reduction was much greater, viz., 32% 
against 17%. The reduction, which is 
much greater than is accountable by any 
price changes, occurred in all the principal 
categories. The greatest fall occurred in 
the first quarter of the year, while there 
was actually an increase in the fourth 
quarter over the third. 


SUMMARY OF QUARTERLY STATISTICS. 




1929 



1930 



1931 


TOTAJ-iS. 

1st 1 

Qr. 1 

2nd 

Qr. 

Srd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

Qr. 

■ 2nd 
Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

Qr. 

2iid 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

bank CLEARINGS: 

£M.n, 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£-Mn. 

£Mn. 

£ Mn. 

Town (ex Metropolitan) ... 

10316 

9514 

9941 

10165 

10292 

9782 

9529 

9180 

9079 

8745 

7932 

6060 

. Country 

764 

769 

757 

790 

771 

742 

720 

730 

717 

677 

664 

694 

provincial (11 Towns) 

427 

387 

386 

399 

385 

333 

311 

319 

319 

287 

285 

308 

BANKERS’ ADVANCES ; 



979 










Average for Quarter..., 

968 

980 

971 

973 

962 

938 

920 

913 

917 

897 

892*i* 

new capital issues in Gt. 













Britain : 

All 

114*2 

81*3 

28*4 

29*7 

69*5 

72*4 

28*0 

66*3 

45*4 

25*5 

8*2 

9*6 

For United Kingdom... 

69-0 

55*1 

17*5 

17-8 

36*3 

37*4 

19*0 

34*7 

21*2 

6*7 

5*2 

9*5 

IMPORTS RETAINED: 



126 










Food, Drink and Tobacco ... ^ 

125 

120 

139 

114 

108 

107 

125 

93 

94 

96 

113 

Materials : 



12 










Partly Manufactured 

11 

13 

14 

11 

10 

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

9 

Cotton 

25 

15 

9 

24 

16 

9 

5 

12 

7 

6 

4 

9 

Other . 

53 

53 

53 

54 

51 

43 

42 

35 

32 

29 

29 

31 

Total 

89 

80 

74 

92 

78 

62 

56 

57 

47 

43 

40 

49 

Wholly Manufactured Goods 

60 

66 

65 

65 

64 

65 

60 

58 

50 

50 

52 

60 

Total Retained Imports 

2T6 

268 

268 

299 

259 

233 

225 

240 

192 

190 

191 

225 

EXPORTS, BRITISH : 













Materials 

19 

21 

19 

20 

19 

16 

15 

15 

12 

12 

11 

12 ■ 

Manufacture® — Cotton ... 

38 

33 

34 

31 

30 

22 

19 

16 

15 

13 

14 

14 

Other ^ 

107 

107 

112 

113 

98 

88 

86 

80 

63 

58 

57 

56 

Total British Exports . 

181 

178 

185 

186 

164 

141 

136 i 

129 

103 

90 

93 

97 

EXCESS OF IMPORTS: 

Goods and Bullion ... 

92 

93 

55 

125 

106 

94 

1 87 

106 

82 

114 

65 

115 

TONNAGE OF SHIPS (with 










0000 

1528 

Tons 

1667 


cargoes) : 

Entered from abroad 

1316 

0000 Tons 

1589 1 1775 

1590 

1392 

0000 Tons 
! 1659 : 1756 

1565 

1329 

1505 

C ieared for abroad 

1553 

1723 

1863 

1723 

1610 

1656 

> 1738 

1581 

1558 

1477 

1541 

1458 

PRODUCTION : 

Coal (13 weeks) 

6813 

0000 Tons 

1 6265 6284 

6701 

7014 

0000 Tons 
! 5911 i 5654 

6164 

5948 

0000 

5479 

Tons 

5111 

5801 

Pig-iron (3 months) 

167 

192 

1 202 

196 

192 

i 180 

133 

115 

101 

99 

84 

91 

Steel 1,1 ... ... 

240 

248 

241 

237 

237 

i 199 

165 

128 

139 

126 

119 

134 

Shipbuilding (commenced) ... 

362 

000 Tons 

428 1 360 

1 499 

1 

427 

000 Tons 
i 230 1 161 

1 1 

132 

53 

000 Tons 

1 23 1 39 

1 1 

1 105 

INDEX OF PRODUCTION: 
Bulletin % of 1924 ... 

108‘3 

111*0 

1 108*2 

114*8 

109*6 

1 100-9 

90*7 

92*7 

85*1 

80*6 

81*1 

'■ ,89*S'' " 

Board of Trade „ 

110*6 

112*0 

j 110*7 

114*0 

111*0 

; 103*1 

99*5 

99*0 

95*0 

91*9 

89*6 



* Except Bankers’ Advances, for virhich mean weekly averages are given, f October and November. 



INDEX NUMBERS. 
Percentage'of 1924 level, 


Date in 
Quarter 


PRICES OF OOMMODITIES- 
Generai — Board of Trade . . . 

Statist 


Last month 
Last day .. 


Materials — Board of Trade, 
Statist ... 


Last month 
Last day .. 


Food — Board of Trade 
Statist 


Last month 
Last day .. 


Retail— Food 

Cost of Living 

Wage Rates 

I^RICES OF SECURITIES- 

Ind us trials 

Fixed interest 


Fortnight after end 


1930 


1st 

2nd 

3rd , 1 

4th 

Qr. 

Qr. 

1 

Qr. 

74*9 

72*6 

69*5 ' 

65*5 

74 

69 

65 1 

62*5 

73*4 

70*4 

67-0 ’ 

63*3 

72 

66*5 

62-5 i 

' 

59 

77*7 

76*6 

74*4 

69*8 

76 

72*5 

70 

67*5 

84 

83 

84 

81 

1 90 

88*5 

89, 

87*5 

98*5 

98i 

98^ ' 

98-1 

120 

112 

103 

96 

100-3 

99*7 

, 101*3 

103*5 

82 

69 

; :66 

68 


1st 

2nd 

1 3rd 

4th 

Qr. 

Qr. 

1 Qr- 

Qr. 

84*4 

81*6 

81*7 

79*7 

87 

81 

81 

78*6 

81*2 

79*1 

79*5 

77*1 

87 

80*6 

79*6 

76 

90-3 

86*2 

85*8 

84*6 

86 

83*5 

83 

81 

88 

87*6 

91*5 

92 

92*5 

92 

94*5 

95 

99*5 

99*5 

99 

99 

143 

136 

135 

124 

97*9 

96*0 

93*9 

95-5 

iS8’ 

160 

189 

136 


1st 

2nd > 

3rd 

4th 

9^* 

Qr. ' ; 

Qr. 

Qr. 

63*7 

62*1 

69*7 

63*7 

61*5 

59*5 

68 

61*5 

62*1 

59*1 , 

57*0 

61*5 

58*5 

56 

55 

58*6 

66*8 

68*1 

64*9 

67*8 

66 

V 65.' 

63 

65*5 

76 

76 

75 

77 

84 

'V 

83 

■ 83 

97 

97 

96^ 

96-1 

94 

86 

37 

82 

il00*2 

101*5 

. 92*6 

93*4 

i 75 

62, 

168 

169 


SHORT MONEY 


11 





Quarters* 


1'otal. 6xol. cotton and wool 


llifi 


1924 . 

Quarterly 

Average. 


Pig iron, etc. 

Copper, tin, lead, zinc 

Yams 

Leather 


Minerals (non-metals) 

Iron Ore 

Other Metals 

Wood 

Oil Seeds, &c 

Hides 

Paper Materials 

Silk 

Other Textiles (except 
Cotton and Wool) 

Cotton " 

Wool 

Total, both groups and 
miscellaneous 



1980. 




1931. 



Quarters. 



Quarters, 


1 

2 

8 

4 

. 1 

2 

3 

4 

1*6 

1*2 

1*2 

1*3 

ro 

*9 

-9 

1*4 

50 

4'6 

3*9 

3*4 

3*1 

3*4 

2*6 

2*8 

1*8 

1*5 

1*3 

1*6 

1*3 

1*2 

ri 

1*6 

3*0 

2*9 

2*8 

3*1 

2*3 

2*5 

2*4 

, . 3*5 . , 

1*3 

1*4 

1*2 

1*0 

1*0 

•9 

■9 

*9 

1*7 

1*6 

1*0 

•9 

•7 

•7 

•5 

•5 

3*7 

3*6 

2*5 

2*3 

1*8 

2*0 

1*5 

1*7 

6*9 

9*0 

15*4 

11*0 

4*2 

5*4 

11*2 

8*0 

9T 

9*2 

7*3 

6*8 

6*6 

6*9 

5*3 

5*3 

2*7 

•8 

1*9 

•9 

•9 

•0 

1*2 

1*2 

2*9 

3*2 

3*0 

3*0 

2*3 

2*0 

26 

3*0 

•6 

‘3 

*2 

*4 

•4 

‘3 

•3 


4*0 

2*3 

1*1 

1*4 

1*8 

1*6 

9 

2*4 

16*3 

8*7 

4*6 

12*0 

7*3 

5*6 

3*8 

9*5 

12*5 

7*3 

4*0 

4*6 

8*8 

8*0 

2*1 

4*9 

75*7 

59*6 

64,3 

56*0 

45 5 

42*9 

39*5 

49*1 

1 46*9 

43*6 

45*7 

39 4 

29*4 

29*4 

33*6 

34*7 


Recorded 

Normal Season. 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

164 

103 

165 

105 

141 

96 

148 

101 

136 

93 

131 

90 

129 

97 

126 

93 

570 

389 

570 

389 


VALUE OF EXPORTS OF BPJTISH PRODUCE. £Mn. 

Corrected for 


Quarters. 
1 
2 
■ 3 
4 


The detail on p. 14 of commodities 
and countries shows that the fall took 
place in all the commodities, and in the 
great majority of entries, to every country 
separately shown. 

Production and Employment. — -The 
general index of production (see p. 17) 
usually shows greater output in the 1st 
and 4th quarters than in the middle of 
the year. The movement in 1931 can be 
seen well by comparing it with 1928, a 
year during which there were few disturb- 
ances in prices or employment, while the 
reduction is seen by comparison with 1929. 

INDEX NUMBERS OF PBODUOTION. Average 1924 = 100^ 

(Agriculture and Building are not included.) 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

106 

108 

110 

85 

104 

111 

101 

81 

95 

108 

91 

81 

105 

115 

93 

89-1- 


while the increase in the fourth quarter is 
comparable with that in 1928. 

In 1931 a.s a whole the fall was marked 
in coal, iron and steel and their products, 
and textiles, and less noticeable in food, 
&c., and chemicals. In the fourth quarter 
the improvement was general, and in steel 
and the textile industries and paper the 
output of the fourth quarter of the previous 
year was exceeded. 

Unemployment was nearly stationary 
during the year, varying only between 
20'3% in May and 22-6% in September. 
There was some reduction during the 
autumn months, chiefly in the northern 
half of England. 

PERCENTAGE OF INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED. 



1930 

1951 


1930 

1931 


1930 

1931 

Jan. 

12*6 

21*1 

May 

15*3 

20*3 

Sept. 

17*6 

22*6 

Feb. 

13*1 

21*3 

June 

15*4 

21*2 

Oct. 

18*7 

21*9 

Mar. 

14*0 

21*0 

July 

16*7 

22*0 

Nov. 

18*9 

21*4 

April 

14*6 

20*4 

Aug. 

17*1 

22*0 

Dec. 

19*9 

20*9 


It is seen that the normal fall did not 
take place in the third quarter of 1931, 


Apart from a seasonal reduction from 
February to May, 1932 the increase was 
uninterrupted from September, 1929 to 
September, 1931. 

Generally speaking the most recent 
statistics of output indicate some im- 
provement in the last quarter of the 
year, but not in all industries or in all 
localities. See p. 17* 


TABLE A. NET IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS (EXCLUDING RUBBER) AND CERTAIN PARTLY 
MANUFACTURED GOODS. DECLARED VALUES. £Mn. 



IRON AND STEEL STATISTICS FOR U.K. 000 tons. 


PIG-IRON.t 

CRUDE STEEL. 

EXPORTS OF 
IRON & STEEL. 



Produc- 

tion 

+ Im- 
ports 

- Ex- 
ports 

—Home 

Gons’mp" 

tion 

% Imports 1 
to Home 1 
Consump- ! 
tion 

Pro- 

duction 

^Im- 

ports 

Home 

Con- 

sumption 

% Imports 
to Home 
Con- 
sumption 

Semi- 

Finished 

Finished 

1913 

Qrly. 

aver’ge 

2565 

46 

236 

2375 

1-9 

1916 

215 

2131 

10 

209 

751 

1925 

V 

1860 

27 

223 

1664 

1*6 

2122 

138 

2263 

6‘1 

540. 

1153 

1924 

59 

1840 

77 

150 

1756 

4'4 

2054 

271 

2324 

11*7 

470 

1146 

1925 

,, 

1559 

71 

140 

1490 

4-8 

1849 

289 

2139 

13*5 

188 

600 

1926 

5, 

610 

124 

148 

855 

1-9 

890 

390 

1280 

30-5 

145 

521 

1927 

95 

1826 

152 

83 

1895 

8-0 

2275 

421 

2695 

15*6 

251 

712 

1928 

1 

1704 

63 

104 

1653 

3'2 

2184 

229 

2513 

13-1 

219 

734 


2 

1718 

27 

115 

1629 

1-6 

2105 

287 

2392 

12-0 

246 

702 


3 

1561 

14 

101 

1474 

‘9 

2034 

252 

2286 

11-0 

245 

652 


4 

1628 

26 

134 i 

1520 

1*7 1 

2202 

277 

2479 

11*2 

272 

720 

1929 

1 

^ 1674 

30 

143 ; 

1561 

1-9 i 

i 2404 

200 

2604 

7-6 

266 

737 


2 

: 1924 

29 

156 : 

1797 

1*6 i 

; 2483 

268 

2751 

9*7 

237 

692 


3 

i 2018 

55 

167 

1906 

8-7 

; 2406 

252 

2658 

9-5 

‘ 250 

653 


4 

! 1963 

39 

79 i 

1923 

2-0 

j 2366 

270 

2636 

10*2 

; 258 

716 

1930 

1 

' 1923 

72 

107 , 

1888 

3-8 

^ 2374 

334 

2708 

12-3 

225 

647 


2 

1797 

68 

84 

1 1781 

3*8 

1988 

245 

2233 

10*9 

! 159 

567 


3 

i 1328 

109 

87 1 

1350 

1 8*1 

1653 

210 

1863 

11*3 ' 

150 

506 


4 

1 1149 

62 

39 i 

1172 i 

5*3 

: 1284 

300 

1684 

18*9 

139 

426 

1931 

1 

! 1012 

67 

48 ’ 

1031 

! 6*5 

1389 

227 

1616 

14*0 

99 

331 


2 

i 993 

83 

65 ^ 

1014 

! 8*2 

1261 

294 

1555 

18*9 

98 

355 


3 

841 

62 

44 

859 

1 7*2 

1186 

302 

1489 

20*3 

88 

516 


4 

1 911 

93 

47 

958 

1 9'T 

1359 

434 

1773 

24*5 

106 

374 


t Inc. Ferrous Alloys. ^ Bkioms, Billet®, Shei&t and Tinplate Bars. 


TABLE B. EXPORTED MANUFACTURES— DECLARED VALUES.' £Mn. 




a> 

1 

1929 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1 

1930 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1 

1931 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

Coke 


1*6 

1*1 

•8 

1*1 

1*2 

TO 

•6 

*9 

1*0 

•8 

•5 

*7 

■9 

Bartbenware 


3*2 

3*1 

•8 

3*7 

3*7 

3*3 

3T 

3*0 

2*6 

2*0 

2*2 

2*1 

2*1 

Iron & Steel 


18*5 

17*3 

32*9 

16*3 

17*6 

15*4 

13*3 

11*9 

10*8 

8*0 

7*8 

6*9 

7*7 

Other Metals 


3*9 

4*4 

11*1 

4*6 

4*6 

3*7 

3*0 

2*6 

2*7 

2*0 

1*6 

1*7 

1*6 

Cutlery 


2*2 

2*1 

•5 

2*4 

2*5 

2*0 

1-9 

1*8 

1*7 

1*3 

1*3 

1*3 

1*4 

Electrical Goods... 


2*7 

2-8 

6*5 

3*2 

3*8 

3*3 

2*9 

3*1 

2*7 

2*3 

1*9 

1*6 

1*6 

Machinery 


11*2 

13*3 

6*4 

13*3 

14*3 

13*0 

12*0 

11*0 

11*0 

8*8 

8=2 

7*3 

8*5 

Wood 


•5 

•6 

6*4 

•7 

•9 

*6 

•5 

•6 

*5 

■4 

•4 

•3 

•4 

Cotton 


49*8 

37*6 

3*5 

34*1 

30*9 

30*3 

21*6 

19*5 

16*2 

15*2 

13*4 

14*1 

13*9 

Wool 


17*0 

14*8 

16*7 

15*3 

11*6 

12*2 

7*2 

9*7 

7*8 

7*4 

5*0 

6*8 

5*9 

Silk 

... 

*5 

•6 

4*6 

•5 

•6 

•4 

•4 

•4 

•3 

•3 

*3 

:;*3 

•2 

Other Textiles ... 


6*9 

6*7 

2*3 

7:0 

6*6 

5*9 

4*9 

4*6 

4*1 

3*5 

3*1 

3*1 

3*2 

Apparel 

Chemicals 


7*5 

6*5 

3*3 

7*2 

6*7 

5*8 

4*3 

6*3 

4*4 

3*8 

3*0 

3*8 

3*4 


6*4 

6*4 

13*5 

6*2 

7*7 

6*2 

5*6 

5*1 

5*0 

4*3 

4*6 

3*9 

4*2 

Oils 


2*2 

2*1 

2*1 

2*1 

2*2 

2*1 

1*9 

1*8. 

1*6 

1*4 

1*3 

1*2 

1*3 

Leather 


1*8 

1*7 

1*9 

2*1 

2T 

1*5 

1*5 

1*2 

ri 

•8 

•8 

•8 

•9 

Paper 

V©hicie.s^ 


2*3 

2*2 

2*3 

2*5 

2*8 

2*3 

2*1 

2*1 

1*9 

1*6 

1*5 

1*6 

1*7 


6*7 

12*3 

13-7 

12*5 

11*7 

11*0 

15*2 

11*6 

12*9 

8*3 

9*0 

7^0 

4*0 

Rubhert ... 


1*5 

•8 

•9 

•9 

'8 

•8 

•7 

•7 

•6 

*5 

•6 

•5 

*5 

Total, including Miscel- 
laneous 

154*7 

1451 

158*9 

146*2 

143*6 

128*4 

110*3 

104*8 

96*3 

' 78*4 

72-0 

70*7 

69*5 


* Including rubber tyres after 192A + Excluding rubber tyres after 1924, 





POTTIRY, Etc. 

U.S.A 

. Brazil, , 

Argentine 
British S. Africa 
British India ... 
Australia... 

Now Zealand , ... 
Canada .... 

Other Countries 


To. S. Ireland 


FIG IRON h FBRRO ALLOYS 
Belgium ... 

■France 
Italy ... 

'U..S.A. ...■, ... 

■Other CounkieB ... ■ ... 


PLATES & SHEETS (not 
coated). 

Japan ... ... 

British India 

Australia & New Zealand ... 
Other Countries 


GALVANISED SHEETS. 
Dutch B, Indies 
Argentine, Uruguay ... 
British W. Africa ■ ... 

B^ritish S, Africa 
British India ... 
'Australia,.. 

New Zealand 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland ... 

SHEETS (Tinned, etc.) 

■ . Norway ... ' ... ■ , ... ' 

Germany..., , .... , ■.., 

Netherlands ... 

France' .i,. ...■ , ... 

Spain ... ... ... 

Italy 

Dutch E. liidies ... 

China (with Hong Kong) 

Japan ... " 

Brazil , ... 

Argentine: ■ , 

. British India... , ... ■ . 

Straits Setts, and Malay 

Australia T 

Canada 

Other Countries 


j Yes 
1930 

mil 

£000 1 

648 

362 

154 

54 

370 

206 

218... 

■ 204, 

197 

149 

501 

149 

515 

170 

817 

702 

1614 

1175 

4834 

3171 

297 

291 

249 

91 

234 

120 

147 

54 

314 

54 

871 

729 

1815 

1048 

472' 

284 

323 

191 

544 

176 

2182 

1300 

3521 

1951 

197 

107 

183 

53 

418 

169 

449 

417 

1428 

634 

525 

8 

370 

187 

2549 

1604 

5919 

3179 

220 

192 

152 

139 

346 

154 

816 

624 

397 

153 

551 

320 

294 

67 

530 

223 

544 

407 


10117 6777 


QWPBR MANUFAGTURBS ' ■' 

3Sg7pt 88 

British India 339 

Australia II3 | 

New Zealand 226 

Other Coufi tries 11-^1 


TIN (Blocks, etc.) 

Sweden 

Germany 

France ; 

U.S.A ■ 

Canada : 

Other Countries : 


1897 1045 


195 100 

116 36 

504 209 

1479 517 

49 29 

1084 535 

3427 1426 


RAIL LOCOMOTIVES (Stean] 
and other) 

Argentine 

Rest of S. America ... ' ... 

British S. .Africa 

British India 

Other Countries 


MACHINERY (Electrical). 

Europe 

S, America 

S. Africa 

British India 

Australia 

Other Countries 


MACHINERY (Prime Movers 
not electrical). 

Russia 

France 

Spain 

Rest of Europe 

S. America 

British S. Africa 
British India and Ceylon 
Straits Settlements ... 

Australia... 

Other Countries 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 

Russia ... 

Germany... 

Netherlands 

France 

Rest of Europe 

China 

^Jjipsin «.# ... 

U.S.A 

S. America 

British India ... ... 

Australia 

Other Countries 


COTTON YARN. 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
Germany and Poland ... 
Netherlands ... ... 

Belgium ... 

France ... ... ... 

Switzerland 

Bulgaria ... ... ... 

Roumania ... 

'.U.S.A,' ... ■ ... ■ 

Brazil 
Argentine 
British India ... 

China and Hong Kong 
Australia... ... 

Canada ... ... 

Other Countries 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
Germany ... ... ... 

Netherlands 

Switzerhiiid 

Turkey 

Rest of Europe 

Dutch B. Indies 
China (with Hong Kong) 

U.S.A 

Peru & Chile 

Argentine, Uruguay ... 
Oolombia... ... ... 

Egypt 

Britisir B Af ^ 

Foreign W. k B. Afrioa 


Year. . 

1930 193I 

£ 

000 

740 

405 

188 

36 

335 

42 

1547 

650 

940 

564 

3751 

1497 

1429 

1273 

734 

369 

501 

379 

1067 

714 

732 

133 

1872 

1491 

6335 

4359 

264 

488 

107 

128 

76 

47 

597 

407 

344 

189 

214 

170 

866 

573 

101 

60 

273 

138 

1262 

693 

4104 

2893 

760 

157 

382 

219 

386 

200 

775 

441 

1451 

989 

707 

407 

435 

263 

’ 306 

160 

242 

237 

2513 

1749 

193 

82 

478 

377 

8628 

5281 


Year. 

1930 1931 


639 637 

5042 3599 
1665 992 

674 361 

575 368 

853 643 

110 133 

465 374 

370 219 

286 254 

141 143 I 

1076 787 I 

289 703^ 

372 271 i 

224 186 I 

1674 1325 I 

14455 10895 ! 


Cotton Piece Goods — continued 

India & Ceylon 

Iraq .... 

Straits Settlements & Mala.y 

States 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Canada 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

WOOL TOPS k WORSTED 
YARN. 

Swedeii 

Germany 

Japan 

Canada 

Other Countries 


To S. Irelandf | 

7308 

235 

5428 

204 

WOOL & WORSTED TISS UES 
Germany 

2016 

1242 

Netherlands 

710 

603 

Belgium 

717 

566 

France 

1077 

856 

Italy 

i 766 

367 

other European Countries ... 

i 1811 

1662 

China 

1037 

1060 

Japan 

759 

813 

U.S.A 

1541 

695 

Chile and Peru 

581 

176 i 

B.razil, Uruguay, .Argentine... 

2577 

1486 i 

British S. Africa 

795 

771 i 

Australia 

489 

58 

New Zealand 

497 

315 

Canada 

2673 

1324 

Other Countries ... ... 

4076 

2742 


22122 : 

14736 

To S. Ireland 

629 

557 

LINEN PIECE GOODfS. 



U.S.A 

1259 

1327 

Cuba 

204 

87 

Brazil and Argentine ... 

293 

129 

Australia a n d New Zeal a u <i ... 

455 

322 

Canada 

230 

177 

Other Countries ... 

1542 

; 1086 


3983 

3128 

APPAREL. 



British S. Africa ... ... 

1877 

1408 

Australia 

174 

15 

New Zealand' .... ... ■ ... 

805 

461 

Canada ... 

312 

182 

Other Countries ... ... 

3010 

2293 


6178 

4359 

To S. Ireland 

1341 

1288 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 



British S. Africa 

542 

330 

New Zealand 

. 514 

235 

Other Countries 

1486 

973 


2542 

1538 

■ .To S^. Ireland ■ ; ... .' ,■ 

1507 

1366 

LEATHEE.',',,',':,''' ■■',' 



Germany 

319 

199 

France " ..■. ■..,■"■■■. 

349 

283 

U.S.A 

1259 

455 

Other Countries 

1679 

1149 


3606 

2086 

To S. Ireland 

400 

374 

PAPE,R.,;:::.',;.:.:::':',:)c 



Foreign Countries 

585 

478 

British India 

236 

167 

Australia and New Zealand ... 

1803 

1126 

:);''Gtiber:::B'ritish\Bo's'8©s»fe 

535 

463 


3159 

2234 




STOCKS OF STAPLE COMMODITIES 


Beginning of 

(1) 

American 

Cotton. 

1,000 bales 

12) 

Copper. 

1,000 

tons. 

Tin. 

1,000 

tons. 

(4) 

Lead. 

1,000 tons. 

U.S. u7k." ' 

(5) 

Spelter 

1,000 

tons. 

(6) 

Rubber. 

1,000 

tons. 

(7) 

Sugar. 

1,000 

tons. 

(81 

Tea. 

Mn. !bs. 

(9) 

Coffee. 

1,000 

bags. 

(10) 

Wheat. 

Mn. bush. 

(11) 

Petrol- 

eum. 

Mn. 

barrels. 

1930 Jan 

3,662 

401 

35*9 

50*8 

2*0 

73 

383 

5,614 

260 

25,063 

584 

630 

April 

5,870 

479 

41T 

41*1 

6*8 

90 

426 

6,125 

210 

27,470 

518 

639 

July 

4,970 

522 

49T 

49*6 

7*4 

109 

430 

6,196 

209 

28,424 

379 

632 

Oct 

5,967 

545 

47-5 

65*8 

6*2 

131 

1483 

3,629 

222 

29,860 

544 

613 

Nov 

6,097 

554 

47-5 

75*3 

6*2 

139 

492 

4,488 

235 

29,366 

528 

611 

Dec 

6,273 

545 

47-5 

80*7 

7*2 

142 

491 

6,175 

243 

30,447 

541 

609 

1931 Jan 

6,471 

535 

5i'0 

92*2 

8*5 

140 

506 

7,018 

262 

29,309 

583 

603 

Feb 

: 6,578 

625 

55-1 

101*0 

10*5 

142 

526 

7,218 

274 

1 28,829 

602 

597 

Mar 

! 6,888 

619 

57'7 

110*0 

13*2 

142 

533 

7,573 

270 

i 28,457 

i 630 

593 

April 

1 7,000 

510 

58*4 

116*5 

13*5 

140 

547 

8,453 

242 

! 28,292 

600 

691 

May 

1 7,051 ^ 

523 

57*9 

119*2 

. 14*0 

145 

552 

8,270 

212 

I 27,504 

531 

592 

June 

1 7,546 

551 

60-0 

127*1 

13*6 

146 

643 

7,779 

205 

■; 26,351 

490 

591 

July 

7,625 

564 

60-4 

124*6 ■ 

13*5 

144 

545 

7,007 

203 

1 25,537 

445 

587. 

Aug 

7,571 

582 

60-1 

117*8 

14*4 

159 

661 

6.086 

!' 198 

' 27,827 

463 

583 

Sept 

8,166 

596 

61'5 

119*6 

13*9 

138 

568 

7,160 

' 206 

i 30,012 


570 

Oct 

8,553 

623 

59-9 

118*6 

15*2 

138 

570 

6,811 

! 195 

^ 31,405 

i 

657 

Nov 

8,648 

« 

69*4 

124*9 ; 

12*5 

139 

615 

7.621 

j 207 

: 32,166 


653 

Dee 

8,811t 


59*1 

128*6 

12*5 

138 

638 

8,897 

j 219 

; 33,259 


557 

1932 Jan 

8,729t 


59*7 


15*1 

157 



1 260 



! 


* Not Available. + Provisional. t “ U.S.A. Afloat no longer available. 


(1) Total supply seasonally corrected, exclusive of European and 

Asiatic mill stocks, 

(2) Total supply outside hands of consumers less Japan Stocks. 

(8) London Metal Exchange Visible Supply plus “Tin” estimate of 
Straits Stocks. 

(4) U.S. and Mexico refined stocks to April, 1930. U.S. only 
since : U.K. stocks in official warehouses, 

{£) Visible supply in U,K. and U.S. 


(6) An estimate of World’s stocks supplied by Rubber Growers’ 

Association. 

(7) Total visible supply, exclusive of Interior Stocks in Cuba prior 

to Oct., 1926. 

(S) Bonded Warehouse Stocks to Jan., 1929. Tea Brokers’ Assoc, 
since. 

(9) Visible supply in Brazil (Ports and Interior). Europe & U.S.A. 

(10) Stanford Wheat Studies Estimate of World’s Visible Supply. 

(11) Stocks of Crude and Refined Oils in U.S. 





THE PHYSICAL VOLUME OF PRODUCTION. 


T he Index Number of Production 
for the fourth quarter of 1931 is 89'5. 
This indicates an increase over the 
preceding quarter of 8 points, and a de- 
crease as compared with the corresponding 
quarter of 1930 of 3 points. There is 
normally a seasonal movement in pro- 
duction which makes the figure for the 
third quarter lower than that for the 
other quarters of the year, so that we 
should anticipate that the figure for the 
fourth quarter would be higher than that 
for the third quarter. Last year when 
production was on the decline, this 
advance was only to the extent of 2 points 
(from 907 to 927) ; this year the advance 


is 8 points, and this certainly suggests 
that the general decline in production has 
been stayed. 

Turning to individual industries, we 
find the output of coal, pig-iron and steel 
is still at a low ebb ; the iron and steel 
group figures are very low, partly owing to 
the low levels for shipbuilding and rail- 
way vehicles. The non-ferrous group index 
is again comparatively high, and the 
textile index shows a remarkable advance, 
due to the increase in the cotton figure. 
The food group is again maintained at a 
high level, and paper shows a very large 
increase. 


1 * 9 “ I 


QUARTERLY INDEX OF PRODUCTION. 
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QUARTERLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTION. 
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I STOCKS &^^gIA. B ES 


NEW ! 
CAPTTAIi ’ 
ISSUES 


BANK CMABISQE. 


Ijondon Bankers’ 
Clearing House, 


Bank o! 
England. 


OTSSB BANDHO-, 


I Gleafflag 
Basks, 


M QQ 1-4 


o +3 .-S ° S :S I 
o ^ S o o 2 I 


PhOq firSpI 


1924 

ATerage... 100 

1925 

IstQi-.Av. 109 
2nd „ 106 

3rd >> II ;0 
4th „ II 111 

1926 

IstQr.Av. 114 
2nd „ ,i 116 
3rd „ II 111 
4th „ „ llo 
1921 

IstQr.Av. 119 

” ” 124 

ard ,i ,i 12+ 

4th ,, ,» 

1928 

IstQr.Av. 138 
2iid ,, „ 1^5 

3rd „ „ 141 

OCT 146 

NOV 143 

DEC 139 

1929 

JAN 149 

FEB 148 

MAR 143 

AFR 143 

MAY.. 144 

JUNE 141 

JULY 136 


I 100*3 99*7 

i 98*5 101*5 
! 88*0 102*2 
96*3 103*9 

96*8 103*3* 
97*0 103*11 
96*2 103*9 I 
95*5 104*7 

97*0 j 102*9 
96*6 I 103*5 
96*6 ! 103*5 
97*3 i 102*8 

98*8 1 101-4 
100*4! 99*6 


l^i 

£1’ 

11*2 

2070 

5*3 

,2230 

7*8 

2140 

3*1 

1950 

13*1 

2140 


114 582 1634 

107 386 1 1608 
112 385 i 1619 
110 379 1631 


9-8 2228 S1J7 \ 
5*8 2253 B190 
6*3 1 2040 ^SOO 


17*2 20-4 2240 
18*5 16*0 2320 


98*9l"10i*2l 12*4 9*8 2240 


29*7 10*9 2350 S4SO 
17*0 11*0 2330 UlO 
18*0 6*7 2320 U70 


98*2 I 101*8 
98*7 1 101*4 


101*1 98*9 I : 

98*2!10T9 1 ' 
97*1 102*9 
97*9 102*3 
97*2 102*9 
97*3 103*5 

96*0 104.0 
94*2 106.2 
93*5 107.0 
93*9 106.5 
94-1 106.3 
94*5 105.8 


18*0 29*4 
26*2 6*8 


2570 i4^0 250 
2440 ^BIO 256 


6*8 2440 266 
9*0 2230 21W 237 
6*0 2210 ^loO 253 
8*8 2250 241 


1*4 2250 2560 
1*2 2410 2510 
4*0 2440 2530 
6*6 2450 2530 
1*2 2170 2SW 


124 + 0*3 
119 ~ 4*6 
116 - 2*6 
i 120 -f 6*5 


95*5 104*7! 11*3 5*8 2340 > 

96*1 104*2 8*0 18*2 2400 22S0 

98*1 102*0 16*9 9*4 2770 2630 

00*3 99*7 11*9 9*4 2340 2^ 

17*8 20*1 2360 ^ ' 

7*7 5*5 2450 


- 2*6 98*1 102*0 

-f 6*5 100*3 99*7 

- 3*4 98*4 101*7 

- 7*0 97*7 102*4 


2340 22S0 i 
2360 2S60 ^ 


JULY ... 112 
AUG....... 106 

SEPT no 

OCT 103 

NOV 105 

DEG 99 

1931 

JAN 96 

FEB 94 

MAR 95*5 

APR. ..... 94 


+ 0*6 99*7 

- 7*2 99*2 

H- 6*0 99*7 

— 9*9 101*5 


99*7 100*4 
99*2 100*9 
99*7 100*4 
.01*5 98*7 


3*3 2150 
3*1 2100 
2*6 2340 


2150 22S0 

2100 2400 


+ 2*8 103*9 96*3 

— 5*8 103*3 96*9 

- 4*0 103.5 96*8 

» 3*5 98*5 101*8 

4- 2*7 99*6 100*6 


2*6 2340 24SO 
17*7 2220 2S00 
8*4 2070 2x401 
5*4 2150 2200 


107 571 
103 381 


105 364 
98 377 

100 376 

101 376 

105 369 
100 374 


244 130 100 369 

236 125 99 367 

245 140 S74-37 375 

250 131 68+57 561 
256 138 58+36 353 

237 136 63+38 555 
253 127 61+36 359 

241 118 61+36 363 

235 122 61+36 362 

248 129 63+36 567 
226 112 65+36 571 
224 114 63+36 362 
248 123 70+37 360 

242 123 55+42 358 

248 127 58+36 365 

250 119 64+36 352 

236 121 59+35 348 

234 120 59+36 350 

249 114 68+36 361 
255 104 58+36 356 
228 102 59+35 364 

233 103 70+36 364 
224 95 66+34 367 

207 89 65+34 358 

230 95 68+36 357 

226 100 60+33 355 
226 103 64+33 372 


&Mn. 


JMn. 

% 

% 

£Mn.|i 

242 

791 

324 

11*7 

48*5 

601 

227 

827 

289 

11*8 

50*6 

611 

199 

849 

273 

11*8 

52*7 

573 

231 

841 

257 

11*9 

52*0 

615 

237 

841 

261 

11*8 

51*5 

641 

209 

866 

255 

11*7 

53*8 

611 

195 

875 

244 

11*9 

54*6 

578 

226 

874 

247 

11*8 

53*5 

624 

225 

887 

251 

11*8 

53*4 

667 

220 

803 

245 

11*6 

54*5 

642 

200 

913 

237 

11*7 

55*1 

576 

211 

919 

236 

11*5 

54*9 

609 

233 

916 

236 

11*5 

53*5 

651 


4*02 4*63 


11*0 53*6 I 
ll'O 53*8 i 


! 130 4*06 
i 125 3*52 


242 10*7 
242 10*7 


10*6 55*4 
11*3 54*8 


10*7 53*1 
10*6 53*0 


- 3*0 100*2 
-17*0 103*0 


99*6 100*6 
.00*2 99*9 

.03*0 97*6 


4*5 2210 2110 
15*6 2060 1950 
6*0 1960 1860 
•3 2270 2210 
10*1 1980 1980 


2110 238 
1950 213 
1860 213 
2210 228 
1980 218 


JULY 

AUG 

SEPT 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

1932 

JAN 


^ + 8*1 101*5 


99*2 101*3 
97*9 102*9 
92*6 108*1 
94*0 106*5 
90*2 111*2 

93*4 107*5 


2*9 1980 2090] 

... 1690 mo] 

... 1680 1740 I 

... 1430 1480 

0*1 1380 I4SO 
... 1410 1510 


102 65+33 350 
99 58+34 347 
98 59+33 350 
94 61+35 354 
93 62+34 353 
89 71+34 352 

96 66+34 369 
87 58+35 360 
79 58+50 352 
98 70+51 357 
93 60+38 356 

97 73+38 364 


10*3 54*5 
10*4 54*1 
10*5 52*1 

10*3 51*3 
10*4 52*4 


4*46 1 5*65 ' 


* SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED 


^ Excluding Bradford. 


Exclusive of Investments in Affiliated Banks. 


69+3^355 J - J ^ .AL.L 

** From Deo. 1928 first figure Bankers, second figure Others. 

For Table of Exchanges see p. 2G. t Issues amalgamated Nov. 22, 19.8. 


STOCKS & SHARES— 
NEW CAPITAL ISSUES— 


BANK CLEARINGS— 


BANK OF ENGLAND- 
PRINCIPAL BANKS— 


TREASURY BILLS- 
SHORT MONEY INDEX- 


Index Nos. of Prices and Yield as percentage level; on IStli of month. 

for Abroad. excMtag Governmeut loans. ot=.-Ses 

totals for .4 worMn. dav«. 

Deposits, other than public, nth-17th ii+v. iv+t, mr^nth Is<?iies amalgamated. November 22iid, 1928. 

i?“g“S^torBSie2' I Months- Bin Bate and daf-to-dav rate tor «eeb ending 16th of 

»dlng 16th Of rnontm ; , , 




Scale applicable to all lines. 

¥- NORMAL SEASON AL CHANOE RBM0VEJD. 













WHOIiESALE. 


Bar 

Board of Trade Index Nos. 

Statist (Sauerbeck) Index Nos. 

M. of Labour. 

Silver 

(Cash). 

General. Food. 

Materials. 

etc. 

Food. Raw 

Materials, Total, 

Cost of 
Living. 

Pood. 

cl. per oz. 

% % 

% 

i O/ O' O' O' 

' /O lO to /O 

iO 

Of 

io 


BETAIL. 


WAGES. 


New Index 
of Averajife 
Weekly 
Wages, 


"" 1924 

54*0 

100 

100 

o 

o 

100 


100 1 

100 

100 1 

100 1 

XOqI^ 

Average, 

1926 

1 st Qr. Av... 












32*2 

101*6 

105*6 

99*4 

105 

104 

101 

103 

101 1 

102 

100*5 


31*4 

96*0 

100*6 

93*6 

97 

97 

96 

97 

99 

98 1 

101 

3 rd „ „ 

32-4 

93*9 

98*5 

91*6 

96 

96 

96 

97 

100 

100 

100*5 

4th „ „ 

32-3 

92*0 

97*2 

89*2 

93 

94 

95 

95 

101 

101 

100*5 

1926 

1 st Qiv Av... 

31*0 

88*6 

92*8 

86*3 

91 

90 

92 

92 

98 

96 

100*5 

2 nd jj j 5 

50*2 

87*2 

93*1 

84*1 

92 

91 

89 

90 

96 

94 i 

100*5 

3 i’d )} 

29*1 

90*2 

92*5 

89*0 

93 

9S 

90 

91 

98 

95 

100 

4th „ „ 

25*2 

90*4 

95*9 

88*5 

90 

m 

94 

92 

101 

90 

100*5 

1927 

1st Qr. Av... 

25*3 

85*6 

90*8 

82*9 

89 

S9 

88 

89 

97 

g; 

101 

2 nd i, )j 

26*1 

84*8 

91*6 

81*2 

91 

90 

87 

89 

94 

91 

101 


25*5 

85*1 

91*8 

81*6 

37 

87 

88 

88 

94 

93 1 

101 

4th „ »» 

26*4 

84*8 

91*3 

81*5 

85 

S6 

89 

87 

97 

96 

100*5 1 

1928 








88 

94 

92 


1st Qr, Av... 

26*3 

84*6 

91*5 

81*1 

89 

89 

86 

100 1 

2 nd ,, ,j 

27*0 

86*1 

95*3 

81*4 

94 

9$ 

87 

89 

94 

91 

100 j 

„ 

27*0 

83*8 

90*4 

80*5 

86 

86 

84 

85 

94 

92 

99*5 1 

OGT 

26*8 

83*1 

89*2 

79*9 

84 

85 

84 

84 

95 

93 

99*5 ! 

NOV, 

26*7 

83*0 

89-3 

79*7 

85 

86 

85 

85 

96 

94 

99*5 1 

DEC 

26*3 

83*1 

89*1 

80*0 

85 

86 

84 

85 

95 

93 

99*5 1 

1929 









94 

91*5 

99*5 

■ JAN 

26*4 

83*2 

88*7 

80*3 

85 

85 

84 

84 

FEB 

25*8 

83*3 

89*4 

80*0 

87 

87 

86 

86 

95 

92 

99*5 

MAR 

26*0 

84-4 

90'3 

81*2 

86 

85 

87 

87 

92*5 

88 

99*5 

APR 

25*9 

83*4 

88*5 

80-7 

86 

85 

82 

84 

92 

87*5 

99*5 

MAV 

25*3 

81*7 

86*3 

79*3 

82*5 

Sl'5 

80*5 

81 

91-5 

86 

99*5 

, JDNE 

24-3 

81*6 

86*2 

79*1 

83*5 

82-5 

79*5 

81 

92 

87*5 

99*5 

JULY 

24*2 

82*7 

89*4 

79-2 

86 

85 

80*5 

85 

93 

90 

99*5 

AD 6 

24*2 

81*8 

86*8 

79*1 

84*5 

85 

80 

82 

93*5 

90*5 

99*5 

SBPT 

23*8 

81*7 

85*8 

79*5 

83 

84 

79*5 

81 

94*5 

91*5 

99 

OCT 

25*0 

81*9 

87*2 

79*1 

82*6 

8S-5 

78 

80 

95*5 

93*5 

99 

NOV 

22*6 

80*6 

85*6 

78*0 

80 

81-5 

76 

78 

95*5 

93*5 

99 

DEC 

22*6 

79*7 

84*6 

77*1 

81 

82 

76 

78*5 

95 

92 

99 

1930 










90*5 

99 

JAN ' 

■ 21*1 

78*8 

83*4 

76*3 

80*5 

80‘5 

74 

77 

94 

FEB 

20*2 

76*9 

81*0 

74*7 

79 

79 

73 

75 

92 

88 

98*5 

MAR 

19*2 

74*9 

77*7 

75*4 

76 

75-5 

72 

74 

90 

84 

98*5 

APR 

19*5 

74*4 

77*6 

72*6 

77 

76 

70 

73 

89 

82 

98*5 

MAY 

19*2 

73*3 

76*5 

71*5 

73 

72 

69 

71 

88 

81 

98*26 

JUNE 

16*3 

72*6 

76*6 

70*4 

72*5 

71-5 

66*5 

69 

83*5 

83 

98*25 

JULY 

16*0 

71*7 

76*4 

69*2 

72 

71 

65 

68 

89*5 

84*5 

98*25 

AUG 

16*3 

70*9 

75*9 

68-2 

69*5 

70 

64 

66 

89*5 

84*5 

98*25 

SEPT 

16*8 

69*5 

74*4 

67*0 

70 

70-5 

62*5 

65 

89 

84 

98*25 

OCT 

16*7 

68*0 

72*9 

65*4 

70 

71 

61*5 

65 

89*5 

84*5 

98*25 

NOV 

16*7 

67*4 

72*5 

64*7 

68 

69 

61 

64 

88*5 

83 

98*25 

DEC 

15*3 

65*5 

69*8 

63*3 

67*5 

68 

59 

62*6 

87*5 

81 

98*25 

1931 










80 

98*25 1 

JAN 

13*7 

64*3 

68*1 

62*4 

67*5 

67-5 

58 

61*5 

87 

FEB 

12*3 

63*9 

67*2 

62*1 

65*5 

65 

59 

61*6 

86 

79 

97*75 

MAR 

13*8 

63*7 

66*8 

62*1 

66 

65 

58*5 

61*5 

84 

76 

97*75 

APR 

13*0 

63*6 

67*7 

6T5 

66*5 

65-5 

57 

61 

84 

76 

97 

MAY 

13*1 

62*8 

68*1 

60*1 

65 

6A 

55 

59 

85 

75 

97 

JUNE 

12*3 

62*1 

68*1 

59*1 

65 

64 

56 

59*5 

84 

76 

97 

JULY 

13*2 

61*5 

65*8 

59*2 

63 

62 

54 

57*5 

83 

75 

97 

AUG 

12*6 

59*9 

64*8 

57*3 

62 

62-5 

53 

57 

83 

75 

961 

SEPT 

13*0 

59*7 

64*9 

67*0 

63 

6S-5 

55 

58 

83 

75 

964 - 

OCT 

17*3 

62*8 

67*8 

60*2 

63 

63-5 

56*5 

59 

83*5 

76*5 

96-^ 

NOV 

21*3 

64*0 

69*0 

61*4 

63 

64-5 

66 

57*5 

60 

84*5 

77*5 

96.1- 

DEC 

20*0 

63*7 

67*8 

61*5 

65*5 

58*5 

61*6 

84 

77 

96i 

1932 










1 

964 

JAN 

19*9 












^ NORMAL SEASONAL VARIATION REMOVED. 


’■ December, 1924. | 


BUBBAU OF LABOB 


m N g 
® a> g 
‘o’S s 


100 


106’5 i 
104 

106 i 
106 

104 

102 

101 

100 

97*5 

95'5 

97 
99 

98 
100 
101 

100 

99 
99 

99 

98- 5 

99- 5 
98*5 
97*5 
98*6 

100 
99*6 
99*6 
98 
96 
96 

96*2 

93*9 

92*6 

92*6 

90*8 

88*6 

85*6 

85*6 

85*8 

84*2 

82*0 

79*9 

■ 78*6 ■ 
77*0 
75*9 
74*7 
72*7 
71*4 

71*4 

71*6 

70*4 

69*7 

69*6 

67*6 


^^1 

% 


? i. 


100 


104*6 

104 
110 
113 ' 

111 ; 
110 

107 ■ 
111 

108 
107 

105 
107 

104*5 

106 
106 

107 

108 

107 

106 

106 

106 

104 

105 

106 

109 

110 
110 
110 
109*5 

108 

106*6 

105 

103 

104 
103 
101 

99 

99 

100 

99 

97 

94 

91 

87 

■ 86*6 
85 
83 

81.' : 

81*5 

82 

82 

■' 81*5 
80 




100 

102*-^:: 

1041, 

102'^ 

. 103 ^, 

101*'^ . 
100 * 51 

99 *6-'^- 

100 


99*6 


100 


97 


94 


S3 


i No rent restriction. 
June I Dec _ 


PRICE OF silver- 
board OF TRADE INDEX- 


STATIST (SAUERBECK) 
INDICES— 

COST-OF-LIVING INDEX 


RETAIL FOOD PRfCES- 
WA6E8 INDEX— 


Average (cash) price of bar ^ver for week ending 15th of month. — BCON(BIIST. 

- Geometric Mean of Wholesale Prices (averages for month) of 150 commodities as percentage ol 1024 average 
—BOARD OP TRADE JOURNAIi. 

Average wholesale nrice.s of 19 foodstuffs and 26 raw materials on last day of month, as percentage of average 
for 1924.— STATIST. 

Ministry of Labour’s index showing movement since 1924 in cost of maintaining uncnangecl the standard of 
living prevalent in worldng-clasa households before the war. For 1st of month, but placed srgainst previous 
month — e.g., reading for March 1st Is shown against February — to facilitate comparison with Statist index. 

As above, for food only. 

For description see Special Mem, NO. 28. ' 
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TRADE AND OUTPUT, 


f Trade Dispute. 





TOTAL IMPORTS 

(Va,IueB), 



EXPORTS OF U.K. GOODS (Values). | 

OUTPUT. . j 

SHIP- 

B’LD’G 


Food, 
Drink and 
Tobacco. 

ilMn. 

Raw 

Materials. 

^Mn. 

! 

Manu- 1 
factures. | 

i 

£Mii. 1 

Total 

(including 

Miscellaneous) 

SMn. 

Total. 1 
Net 

Imports. ! 
£Mn. ! 

Pood, 
Drink and 
Tobacco. 

J8Mn. 

Raw 

Materials. 

£Mii. 

Manu- 

factures. 

£Mii. 

Total 

(including 

Jisceiianeous) 

£Mn. 

Coal. 

Tons 

Mn. 

Pig 

Iron. 

Tons 

000 

— 

Steel. 

Tons 

000 

ronnauge 

Com- 

EnencecU 

Tons 

000 

1924 

Average... 

47-6 

* 

35*3 

* 

25*0 

^ i 

1 

106*4 

* 

94*8 

4*7 


8*9 

* 

51*6 


66-8 

^ 1 

21-2 

520 

641 

263 

1925 

IstQr.Av. 

47-9 

51’S 

42*0 

38'1 

26*8 

m'4 

117*3 

116'9 

104*0 

4*7 

5'7 

8*1 

S'B 

55*3 

54'4 

69*6 

i 

69 '9 1 

21*3 

537 

608 

■ 202 

2nd ,, j. 

45.4 

47‘0 

31*3 

33'7 

31*3 

31' 4 

108*6 

119‘6 

95*4 

4*1 

4-7 

6-9 

7'1 

49*0 

Sl'G 

61*3 

64'7 1 

19-2 

509 

689 ■ 

190 

3rd ,, 

44-7 

4S-S 

27*9 

34-3 

23*1 

93'3 

96*1 

101'9 

84*3 

4*5 

4'1 

6*1 

B'l 

50*0 

48'4 

62*2 

60'1 

17*8 

422 

524 

261 

4th „ 

52-8 

49'£ 

40*6 

S5'6 

25*4 

95-1 

119-2 

llO'S 

105*4 

5*0 

4'9 

7*0 

6‘7 

51*2 

51'0 

64*6 

63'4 1 

19*7 

448 

597 

161 

■ 1926 
IstQr.Av. 

46-1 

49‘1 

35*0 

SI'S 

25*6 

95'1 

107*1 

106'4 

94*8 

4*2 

5'1 

6*7 

6'9 

50-9 

SO'B 

63*2 

63 '5 1 

21*5 

499 

665 

193 

2nd ,, 

40-8 

4S'S 

28*4 

SO'6 

24*2 

94'9 

93*7 

97'4 

83*9 

5*6 

4'B 

3*8 

4’0 

40-9 

4S'l 

49*5 

SB'S 1 


207. 

245 1 

163 

3rd ,, ,, 

43-8 

43-0 

30*6 

S6'l 

26*3 

96'5 

101*0 

106' 0 

92*4 

4*3 

S'9 

2*0 

B'O 

45*0 

43'7 

52*6 

60'S i 



13 

56i 

68 

4th „ „ 

46-2 

4£’9 

n-o 

33*5 

28*9 

29*2 1 

j 

112*5 

lOS'l 

101*6 

4*6 

4-0 \ 

3*2 

3'9 

42*5 

4B’3 

52-0 

Sl'l 1 

— 

38 

161 

152 

1927 

IstQr.Av. 

43-1 

46-() 

34*7 

39'0 

28*7 

9S’l 

107*0 

IOG'5 

96*5 

4*1 

4-9 

6*7 

6'8 

44-8 

44'1 

56*8 

57'1 1 

21*1 

524 

782 

580 

2nd „ „ 

43-4 

44'9 

28*6 

BO'S 

26*5 

96'4 

98*8 

109'5 

87*2 

3*8 

4'5 

6*7 

B'S 

45*6 

48’0 

57*3 

60'4 

20*3 

631 

789 

437 


43-9 

48'1 

25*1 

30'9 

25*5 

95'7 

95*0 

lOO'l 

86*1 

4*5 

4-0 

5*9 

6'9 

47*1 

45'7 

58*7 

56'S 

19*3 

558 

648 

370 

4tli ,, j, 

49*6 

46'1 

28*9 

95' 2 

26*9 

97'9 

105*9 

99'3 

95*8 

5*0 

4'3 

6*2 

6'0 

50*6 

50'4 

63*5 

6B'4 1 

20*0 

527 i 

629 

377 

1928 

IstQr.Av. 

44-0 

46'5 

32*1 

99'1 

26*7 

95'9 

103-2 

lOB'O 

92*2 

4*3 

5'2 

6*0 

B'O 

49*1 

47*7 

60*6 

60'B i 

20-3 

524 

672 

54-2 

2nd ,, ,5 

43-2 

44-7 

28*3 

BO'S 

26*2 

96'9 

98*5 

JOB'S 

87*1 

3*9 

4.5 

5*9 

6’0 

46*5 

55'7 

67*8 

61‘1 

18*9 

529 

676 ' 

279 

3rd ,, ,, 

42-9 

42'I 

23-0 

SS'l 

26*2 

91' 4 

93*6 

9S'9 

85-6 

4*7 

4-4 

5*3 

5-9 

48*2 

46'7 

59*9 

S7'0 1 

17*8 

475 

636 

24-5 

OCT. ... 

48-2 

u-o 

24*2 

SB'S 

29*1 

9S'4 

102*7 

$7'4 

95*8 

5*3 

4‘B 

6*2 

5'7 

50*8 

48' 1 

64*3 

60' 0 

19*0 

491 

635 

) ' 

NOV. ... 

48-3 

44'9 

29*9 

25‘6 

27*3 

9S'9 

106-8 

99-9 

96*0 

5*6 

4'3 

6*1 

6-0 

49*9 

60'B 

63*8 

SB'S 

19*2 

508 

699 

f 

DEC. ... 

45-3 

4i-S 

30*9 

25'2 

24*4 

95'1 

101*5 

94-0 

92*4 

4*6 

4'6 

6*3 

B'S 

46.8 

48.5 

60*4 

62'1 

20-50 

492 

699 

1929 

JAN. ... 

49-6 

BO'S 

39*1 

SX'9 

26*8 

97 '1 

116*5 

llO'o 

106*7 

4*2 

o'O 

6*6 

6'7 

53*8 

61-7 

66-9 

65.7 

21*0 

509 

673 


FEB. ... 

40-0 

47-0 

27*0 

95'7 

25*1 

9S'9 

90*9 

97'S 

80*5 

4*0 

O'l 

5*6 

5‘S 

44*3 

45-!> 

55*7 

SS'B 

21*5 

520 

775 

V 362 

MAR. ... 

42T 

44-9 

28*5 

28'1 

27*2 

24-7 

98-6 

96'5 

88*6 

3*8 

4-4 

6*6 

B'B 

47-0 

4S'B 

58*6 

57'4 

22*2'' 

533 

■ 841 

APR. ... 

42-6 

44‘9 

30*9 

31'5 

30*2 

99'? 

104*1 

JOB'S 

93*8 

5*0 

6'0 

6*8 

7'S 

47*1 

60-S 

60*2 

64'S 

20*8 

571 

773 

) ' 

MAY ... 

44-2 

45 "9 

29*2 

Sl'l 

29*2 

98-9 

103*4 

JOB'S 

93*0 

4*6 

5'B 

7*8 

7’ A 

53*4 

S4'7 

67*4 

BS'9 

20 - 3 ° 

591 

773 

V 428 

JUNE ... 

39*6 

40'3 

24*5 

9S'S 

26*4 

97-1 

91*5 

96'7 

81*9 

3*9 

4'4 

6*1 

6'4 

38*4 

41'1 

49*9 

SS'S 

19*9 

614 

812 

i 

JULY..,. 

42-2 

41‘6 

22*9 

'96' 5 

27*4 

97'5 

93*8 

$6'6 

85*6 

4*7 

4'4 

6*9 

6'7 

53*2 

Sl'l 

66*5 

6S'9 

18*9 

607 

708 

) 

AUG : 

45*7 

45' T 

24*7 

Sl'l 

29-5 

SO'O 

101*0 

107'$ 

92-0 

4*5 

4'1 

6*0 

B'l 

50*8 

4S'8 

63*0 

60'7 

20*3'' 

616 

706 

V 360 

SEPT. ...1 

45-1 

4B'9 

24*2 

SO'9 

28-4 

'98'6 

98*4 

104'1 

91*6 

4*8 

4-1 

6*5 

6'4 

42*2 


65*1 

53'9 

20*4 

620 

811 

j 

OCT 

51'2 

46'S 

27*3 

96'S 

30*2 

99 '5 

110*3 

104'7 

101*1 

5*4 

4-B 

7*1 

B'S 

60-3 

47'7 

49-0 

64-6 

BO'S 

20*6 

622’ 

783 

) 

f NOV 

48-5 

45’0 

30*0 

95'7 

28*2 

99'0 

108*2 

lOl'B 

100*0 

5*7 

4'4 

6*9 

6'8 

48-6 

63*1 

69-1 

21*3 

589 

763 

y 499 

DEC j 

43*6 

44'0 

31*2 

95'5 

27*8 

9S'6 

106*4 

98' 9 

98*6 

4*9 

4'9 

6*2 

6-9 

44-6 

4B'9 

58*4 

60’ 0 

20*9^'^ 

581 

; 661 

j 

1 1930 

JAN. ... 

42-9 

4B'7 

30*1 

94'8 

28*0 

SS’9 

101*8 

97'$ 

93*7 

4*6 

5-5 

6*9 

7'0 

44-7 

42'9 

58-3 

57‘S 

22*1 

587 

679 

) 

1 FEB. ... 

37-3 

43-8 

24*0 

99'9 

25*8 

SB'S 

88*2 

94'4 

79*6 

3*7 

4'7 

5-8 

B'l 

41*2 

4B'e 

51*9 

54'6 

22*1 

607 

776 

y 427 

S MAR. ... 

40-0 

40’S 

24*1 

93' 8 

28*1 

95'6 

93*4 

9‘V4 

85*8 

4*0 

4'7 

6*0 

B'O 

42*5 

40-9 

53*9 

SS'O 

21*6 

601 

773 

1 

} APR. ... 

36-7 

SS7 

20*7 

tl'O 

25*6 

95'3 

83*9 

S5'9 

76*1 

3*6 

4'4 

5*4 

5'S 

36*7 

39-1 

46-9 

50'S 

19.90 

578 

696 

) 

MAY ... 

39-6 

4V1 

23*1 

94'0 

27*7 

97'4 

91*0 

9S'7 

82*0 

3*8 

4'3 

5*8 

5'6 

39*8 

40'8 

51*0 

5f/$ 

19-3 

555 

621 

y 230 

JUNE ... 

37'6 

SS-4 

20*4 

93'6 

24*5 

95' 1 

83*4 

S7'8 

75*6 

3-2 

3'6 

4*7 

4'9 

33*8 

SB'S 

42*8 

45‘8 

18*0® 

526 

600 

i 

i JULY ... 

39.2 

SS‘6 

19*1 

99' 1 

26*0 

96-0 

85*2 

87'6 

78*6 

4*4 

4-1 

5*2 

S'O 

39*7 

SS'l 

50-7 

-48-6 

16-9 

439 

547 

) 

AUG, ... 

37-2 

Sfy? 

17*5 

99’0 

24*2 

U'B 

79*9 

84-3 

75*6 

4*0 

3'6 

4*4 

4'4 

33*1 

SI'S 

42*8 

Sl'l 

IS-S'’ 

376 

441 

y 161 

SEPT. ... 

36-6 

S5'7 

16*6 

91'1 

24*6 

94'8 

78-6 

SB'S 

73*2 

4*2 

S' 6 

5*0 

4‘9 

32*0 

Sl'7 

42*7 

41:7 

18*2 

397 

532 

f 

OCT 

44T 

40' 3 

18*1 

17'S 

27*7 

.97 '1 

90*9 

SB'S 

83*7 

4*4 

3'5 

5*3 

4’9 

35-9 

34-0 

46*9 

43'7 

18*7 

375 

451 

) 

-NOV. 

40-6 

S7'7 

16*5 

14'9 

21*6 

99'3 

; 79*4 

74‘9 

72*6 

4*8 

3'7 

4*7 

4'B 

32*7 

SS'O 

44*1 

43'9 

19*8 

358 

424 

> 132 

DEO 

^4-4 

^1-9 

20*6 

IS'S 

23*8 

m 

1 89*6 

83-9 

84*4 

3*5 

S'5 

4*7 

4-7 

27*6 

BS'B 

38*5 

39'5 

18*7='' 

317 

! . , 322, 

i 

1931 

JAN. ... 

36-2 

36-9 

17*9 

14'6 

20*4 

90'7 

75*6 

73'3 

69*6 

3*7 

4'4 

3*7 

3‘S 

28*7 

97’B 

37-6 

S7'3 

13*4 

505 

361 


FEB. .. 

30-0 

35.3 

13*3 

.19'6 

19*5 

90'9 

63*6 

6S'9 

67*8 

2*8 

3'6 

3*8 

4'0 

24*0 

£4‘9 

31*8 

33' 7 

19*2 

320 

; 486 

> 33 

! MAR. ... 

32*6 

33‘f> 

16*1 

U'9 

22*3 

90'S 

70*7 

69'0 

65*2 

3*0 

3'5 

4*1 

4'1 

25*6 

U'B 

34*0 

33’S 

18*2 

323 

i 468 

j 

APR. ... 

32-5 

34‘4 

15*5 

15'8 

20*9 

SO'6 

70*0 

71-7 

63*4 

2*9 

3'5 

4*1 

4'4 

24*3 

95'9 

32*5 

35-0 

18*2« 

302 

' 397 

) 

^ MAY ... 

35-3 

34-5 

14*6 

15-5 

21*0 

90'7 

69*6 

7i'4 

63*9 

2*8 

S'9 

4*0 

3-8 

26*0 

9B'B 

33*9 

o4’7 

18-2 

313 

425 

y 23 

■ JUNE... 

33-4 

$3-9 

14*1 

16-3 

20*2 

90'7 

68.6 

7B'9 

62*6 

2*6 

9' 9 

4*0 

4'B 

21.7 

93'B 

29*4 

31'4 

16*9 

502 

393 

i 

: JULY ... 

351 

3 4' 6 

13*6 

15'7 

20*7 

90'7 

70*1 

71'7 

65*2 

2*7 

9'5 

3*8 

3'7 

26*5 

'4 

34*3 

32-9 

14*9 

286 

377 


AUG. .. 

31*8 

$1'4 

12*6 

15'7 

20*1 

90'5 

65-3 

68'5 

61*4 

2*6 

9'4 

3-4 

3'4 

22*0 

21' t 

29*1 

BS'O 

16-9 

249 

349 

y 39 

SEPT. ... 

33‘6 

39/7 

11*2 

U’S 

22*6 

99'S 

68*3 

70-7 

64*6 

2*7 

9'3 

3*7 

B'7 

22-2 

BtO 

29-8 

BO'B 

1 16-8 

232 

' 587 

i 

GOT 

^10'8 

37'3 

11*9 

lt'7 

27*2 

96'6 

80*7 

76'5 

76*4 

3.4 

9‘7 

4*3 

4-0 

24-0 

^9 '7 

32-8 

30’6 

1 17-9 

257 

1 411 

) 

NOV. .. 

38*6 

35'9 

15*5 

13'9 

28*7 

99'5 

83*2 

79'9 

78*3 

5*4 

i'B 

4*1 

4'0 

22-9 

Ts'i 

31*9 

31:9 

1 18*1 

277 

: 439 

y 105 

REC 

. 39*7 

37'5 

18*5 

lo'l 

18*2 

IS'7 

77*0 

71'9 

71*5 

2*9 

9'9 

4*0 

4‘1 

22*7 

9S'5 

32*1 

Sl'9 

t 17-9 

299 

1 404 



*NORI«AL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 


+ Total for Qr. 

° 4 Wealis, exeiudina' holiday -vreek. 

■*' Exeludes rhristmos week, hut iueludos >’ew Yeo.r. 


IMPORTS & EXPORTS— 


OUTPUT— COAL 

PIG IRON, STEEL 

INGOTS & CASTINGS 
SHIPBUILDING— 


Declared values of imports (c.Lf.) into U.K., and exports (f.o.b.) of U.K. prociuce and manufacture. Net 
imports=Total imports less exports of imported goods.— MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OV TllADE & NAVIGATION. 
Total for 4 weeks ending approximately at end of month— BOARD OF TRADE oOITBNAL. 

Output for standard four-week month, based upon monthly figures issued by the NATIONAL FEDESA/JION OF 
lEON AND STEEL MANUFACTDKEERS'. 

Tonnage of ships over 100 tons (exducling warships) commenced duiing the quarter. — ^LLOYD'S BEGISTEB OP 
SHIPPINa. 



1927 I T92S 


^ NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED, 


24 








TRANSPORT 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


SHIPPING. 


RAILWAYS. 


INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED.: 
(Great Britain and North Ireland). 



Tonnage of Ships 

I'ivith Cargoes]. 

Inde 

X 

of 

Standard Gauge Rail 
Weight, 

ways. : 
Re- 
ceipts. 

All 

joods. 



0 

a 


iii) 

•S 

rg £ 

g.2 


ffl 


^ . 


Entered 

British 

Ciearea 

Ports. 

0 it J 

■ h sS -3 

EH ed 


tD sj 

... 

0 e3 

d 

Q 

s 

’© 

d 

Total 

d 

6 

m 

a 

0 

3 

ffl 

a 

’S 

*3 

X! 

a 

be 0 
a a 

S M ' 
c 

H 0 

II 

0 

§ Othei 
idusti'] 

Total 

otton 

Wool 


0000 

0000 tons 



/o 

0 


cS 



M 

1 

02 

eng 

0 

M 


u 




% 


0000 tons. 


£Mn 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

1924 

Average ... 

1 

461 * 

5« ★ 1 

100 

100 

544 

1743 

551 

8-89 

941 1 

72 

52 

116 

78 : 

■ 99 

35 

344 

263 

62 

1925 

1st Qr. Av. 
2nd ,, 

417 m 

507 645 i 

105 


95 

544 

1733 

539 

8-88 

1034 

125 

59 

100 

83 

108 

27 

371 

280 

45 

465 

516 5UU \ 

92 


82 

514 

1517 

538 

8-31 

1058 

219 

62 

95 

81 ! 

77 

,31 

351 

273 

60 

3rd „ 5 3 

489 . 4d0 

523 503 \ 

89 


78 

528 

1491 

517 

8-53 

1107 

250 

64 

96 

85 1 

83 

39 

355 

290 

73 

4th „ „ 

479 4?^ 

531 5S3 1 

94 


87 

551 

1713 

512 

8-89 

1063 

191 

58 

95 

90 ; 

110 

26 

345 

241 

42 

1926 

1st Qr- 

2nd , , 5 5 

422 469 

507 545 1 

91 


79 

546 

1778 

544 

9*10 

1003 

119 

50 

97 

88 

117 

31 

348 

243 

49 

453 jJi 

364 S6S ' 

— 


78 

429 

667 

376 

5*81 

1186 

109 

103 

121 

90 : 

94 

59 

454 ' 

335 

106 

3rd ,5 3 5 

644 594 

343 330 I 

103 


98 ' 

445 

336 

331 

5*64 

1314 

103 

132 

135 

96 

109 

69 

511 

376 

150 

4th 3, 33 

618 606 

352 354 I 

138 

138 

496 

1056 

365 

7*92 

1259 

111 

108 

134 

100 1 

139 

49 

460 

307 

86 

, 1927 
IstQr. Av.. 
2nd ,, 53 

447 515 

48S o3o i 

112 

104 

543 

1754 

542 

9*42 

1032 

201 

41 

97 

73 1 

134 

29 

356 

236 

46 

511 609 

536 5i0 ^ 

113 


95 

532 

1605 

598 

9*00 

913 

220 

39 

75 

54 ! 

82 

24 

296 

175 

39 

3rd 3 , 5 3 

542 500 

566 5 44 

102 


87 

536 

1595 

534 

9*07 

929 

243 

41 

67 

48 : 

92 

29 

295 

194 

48 

4th ,, ,, 

503 496 

517 51S 1 

102 


93 

550 

1672 


9*11 

990 

217 

49 

69 

46 j 

147 

31 

303 

196 

49 

1928 

IstQr. Av,. 

449 494 

502 530 i 

93 


84 

521 

1681 

506 

8*95 

1004 

208 

44 

67 

44 j 

152 

27 

■323 

201 

43 

2nd ,3 3, 

514 5U 

535 5 19 I 

90 


83 

496 

1478 

536 

8*34 

Q92 

250 

45 

67 

51 ! 

109 

30 

312 

197 

54 

3rd „ ,5 

551 439 

564 544 1 

93 


86 

501 

1460 

505 

8*37 

1108 

290 

50 

70 

59 ; 

119 

42 

346 

261 

83 

OCT 

583 530 

570 540 

103 


92 

574 

1836 

537 

9*34 

1148 

279 

47 

70 

67 1 

141 

39 

354 

255 

71 

NOV 

481 439 

549 538 

116 


98 

540 

1629 

528 

8*98 

1189 

231 

47 

74 

66 i 

159 

37 

367 

264 

66 

DEC 

606 SOS 

616 541 

119 


98 

475 

1625 

483 

8*19 

1088 

212 

42 

70 

61 1 

163 

34 

353 

246 

60 

1929 

JAN 

467 503 

541 574 

113 


96 

522 

1832 

492 

9*13 

1189 

212 

43 

76 

56 

206 

37 

388 

277 

63 

FEB 

391 4619 

462 535 . 

109 


95 

448 

1711 

424 

8*26 

1197 

170 

42 

72 

52 

252 

38 

393 

257 

60 

MAE 

457 ■ 433 

552 539 

108 


89 

515 

1849 

619 

9*27 

980 

147 

36 

64 

50 

141 

34 

350 

224 

56 

APRIL ... 

616 537 

551 55S 

108 

88 

632 

1613 

584 

8*95 

960 

175 

37 

64 

46 

116 

39 

332 

222 

63 

MAY 

638 538 

601 554 

108 

86 

625 

1646 

696 

8*94 

956 

198 

37 

65 

46 

104 

37 

325 

221 

69 

JUNE 

656 508 

575 563 

104 

81 

484 

1566 

562 

8*59 

942 

203 

39 

61 

46 1 

100 

38 

316 

221 

72 

JULY 

596 5B4 

618 585 

109 

83 

524 

1682 

578 

9*06 

947 

202 

41 

61 

47 

103 

40 

314 

231 

78 

AUG 

588 539 

648 645 

116 

83 

513 

1688 

560 

8*82 

951 

173 

40 

66 

49 i 

i 108 

41 

331 

247 

78 

SEPT. ...... 

589 36B 

596 oSO 

119 

84 

523 

1660 

648 

8*88 

961 

162 

39 

.68 

51 

121 

36 

335 

243 

69 

OCT 

583 549 

! 622 589 

104 

77 

579 

1811 

606 

9*69 

1005 

165 

41 

68 

51 

143 

36 

339 

249 

69 

NOV 

513 531 

686 595 

96 

77 

536 

1845 

573 

9*33 

1061 

153 

47 

70 

49 

172 

40 

356 

265 

69 

DEC 

494 p7 

517 544 

88 

70 

477 

1756 

495 

8*24 

1075 

156 

45 

70 

48 

181 

42 

359 

269 i 

73 

1930 

JAN 

430 5W 

581 GIG 

83 

66 

627 

1892 

637 

9*13 

1173 

138 

48 

79 

49 

197 

56 

411 

348 

104 

FEB 

427 513 

496 574 

84 

64 

468 

1743 

603 

8*41 

1209 

IB 

iz 

85 

50 

196 

63 

■4^ 

374 

m 

MAE 

484 517 

535 543 

84 

61 

512 

1755 

540 

8*92 

126/ 

15o 


91 

55 

177 

67 

466 

1 427 

135 

APRIL ... 

498 518 

525 334 

i 86 

66 

484 

1565 

506 

8*19 

1301 

177 

64 

98 

55 

160 

71 

465 

460 

151 

MAY 

579 579 

593 55 1 

86 

58 

501 

1621 

465 

8*65 

1357 

235 

63 

100 

68 

147 

85 

461 

499 

185 

JUNE 

. 581 551 

634 543 

66 

62 

436 

1318 

485 

7*27 

1396 

254 

03 

107 

62 

147 

91. 

469 

.515 

202 

JULY 

605 541 

571 541 

1 589 567 

71 

61 

483 

1480 

485 

8*20 

1519 

301 

71 

114 

63 

160 

102 

■ 499 

551 

213 

AUG 

. 564 517 

71 

70 

440 

1434 

413 

7*54 

1546 

252 

80 

125 

70 

166 

105 

552 

573 

217 

SEPT 

. 588 561 

1 579 563 

79 

68 

474 

1529 

456 

8*17 

1605 

246 

83 

137 

76 

178 

103 

552 

584 

207 

OCT 

. 5bl 534 

581 551 

j 

_ 

62 

515 

1603 

512 

8*76 

‘ 1735 

282 

1 91 

151 

82 

200 

96 

581 

584 

197 

NOV 

. 496 504 

511 519 

1 


68 

449 

1640 

439 

8*18 

1771 

225 

98 

158 

86 

232 

96 

610 

598 

192 

DEC 

. 512 515 

489 513 

i 64 

71 

438 

1692 

418 

8 11 

1847 

210 

109 

173 

92 

’ 246. 

115 

647 

653 

219 

1931 

JAN 

. 451 437 

469 4.97 

64 

70 

437 

1533 

410 

7*99 

1972 

208 

99 

178 

95 

■ 288 

112 

697 

.691 

■'211 

FEB 

. 401 481 

423 490 

1 - 


65 

395 

1471 

367 

7*37 1 

2017 

239 

99 

187 

101 

1 274 

104 

714 

! 380 

202 

MAR 

. 478 510 

466 473 

1 59 

66 

445 

1571 

417 

8*01 

^ 2028 

292 

102 

192 

107 

1 247 

90 

701 

1 638 

181 

APRIL.... 

. 459 476 

465 47 / 

54 

67 

427 

1430 

401 

7*49 

1968 

278 

101 

194 

. 108 

! 220 

95 

683 

625 

184 

MAY 

. 511 oil 

504 464 

56 

70 

396 

1324 

419 

7*05 

r 1957 

288 

100 

196 

110 

i 207 

82 

677 

: 621 

185 

JUNE 

. 558 530 

507 497 

66 

64 

415 

1380 

421 

7*38 

2068 

377 

101 

199 

110 

: 214 

100 

685 

1 ■'■■639 

202 

JULY 

. 564 505 

536 507 

58 

62 

430 

1335 

421 

7*42 

2128 

587 

97 

202 

111 

' 235 

107 

705 

679 

> ■213,.' 

AUG 

. 568 531 

502 483 

55 

63 

395 

1271 

350 

6*87 

2118 

328 

! 102 

203 

114 

: 245 

110 

722 

|l 695 

1 219 

hEPT 

. 535 510 

503 489 

' ■ 55 

62 

440 

1399 

366 

7*63 

2173 

316 

i 105 

210 

113 

, 264 

114 

738 

1 707 

' 222 

OCT 

. 522 491 

538 509 

77 

73 

479 

1531 

415 

8*06 

2168 

302 

1 95 

205 

115 

; 302 

81 

726 

1 62£ 

) 161 

NOV 

. 498 507 

460 467 

'".'Vl 

74 


-2167 

283 

97 

200 

117 

i 328 

; 72 

, '721 

i 56 ? 

3 132 

DEC 

. 486 489 

460 m 

7"71 

72 





2132 

257 

! 96 

197 

117 

1 345 

! 69 

1 715 

'1 53! 

3 ‘ 121 


i Excluding any disqualified for benefit by trade dispute. 

★ FORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. § Excludes Commerce, 


, etc. 


TRANSPORT : 

SH J PP 1 N G~ENTEREB 
AND CLEARED ... 

SHlPPtNG FREIGHTS- 

raiuway traffic- 
weight 


RECEIPTS 


UNEMPLOYMENT- 

INSURED PERSONS— 


Tonnage of British and Foreign vessels entering and British ports with cargoes during month.— BOARD 

OP TRADE MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OP TRADE & NAGIVATION. 

Chamber of Shipping index numbers as published by “ The Statist.”— PREPARED BY DR. ISSERLIS, 

Tonnage of goods carried on the Railways of Great Britain during the month, excluding free-hauled. 

Monthly Receipts for goods traffic, excluding ^ of collection and delivery Ull January, 182S. then excluding 
receipts for collection and delivery. — MINISTRY OP TRANSPORT. 

Kumber of booba lodg'ea at LabPsx Exchange on or about 23 tb of montb^ ^^^^ GAZETTE. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 



Paris 

f. to £ 

Milan 

1. to 

Berlin 

M. to £ 

Amster- 
dam 
fl. to ;S 

Prague 
kr* to £ 

Berne 1! 

f. to £ 

Stock- 
holm 
kr. to £ 

NewYork 

$ tO;£ 

Buenos 
Aires 
d. to $ 

Rio de Bom bay 
Janeiro 

d.nermii. d. per rap. 

Hong- 
kong 
d. per $ 

Kobe 

d.perye-n 

Parity ... 

i24*21t 

92*46§ 

20*43 

12*107 

24*02 

25*2215 

18*159 

CO 

to 

<p 

■it 

47*58 

27 i 

18 


24*58 

1927 

JAN 

122*57 

111*6 

20*454 

For 1919 to 1926 
12*135 1 163*8 

Rates See Eaki.ii 
25*176 1 18*171 

BniXETINS. 

4*853 1 46*40 

5*80 

18*03 

24*17 

24-15 

FEB. 

123*63 

112*3 

20*466 

12*123 

163*7 

25*220 

18*174 

4*850 

46*93 

5*87 

17*97 

24*79 

24*20 

MAE 

124*01 

107*7 

20*468 

12*130 

163*9 

25*235 

18*144 

4*854 

47*51 

5*87 

17*96 

24*01 

24*31 • 

APRIL...... 

123*98 

97*05 

20-490 

12*140 

164*0 

25*251 

18*135 

4*857 

47*55 

5*83 

17*88 

24*50 

23*90 

MAY' 

125*97 

89*96 

20*501 

12*136 

163*9 

25*253 

18*157 

4*857 

47*56 

5*80 

17*93 

24*32 

23*26 

JUNE 

123*97 

86*94 

20*494 

12*124 

163*9 

25*244 

18*128 

4*856 

47*69 

5*84 

17*91 

24*21 

23*09 

JULY....... 

124*00 

89*04 

20*450 

12*119 

163*9 

25-220 

18*128 

4*8552 

47*76 

5*83 

17*87 

24*15 ■ 

23*31 

AUG. ...... 

124*01 

89*32 

20-431 

12-129 

164*0 

25-212 

18*116 

4*8606 

47*85 

5*87 

17*87 

23*68 

23*37 

SEPT. ...... 

124*00 

89*35 

20-433 

12*135 

164*0 

25*222 

18*094 

4*8634 

47*95 

5*87 

17*97 

23*83 

23*14 

OCT. 

124*03 

89*12 

20-408 

12*116 

164*3 

25*249 

ia*084 

4 *8700 

47*90 

5*91 

17*97 

23*95 

22*96 

NOY. ..... 

124*00 

89*47 

20*422 

12*075 

164*4 

25*272 

18*098 

4*8740 

47'83 

5*89 

17*99 

24*43 

22*65 

DEC. ...... 

1928 

JAN. 

124*00 

90*69 

20*435 

12*073 

164*7 

25*277 

18*080 

4*8825 

47*82 

5*91 

18*10 

24*63 

22*71 

124*00 

92*17 

20*461 

12*086 

164*5 

25*302 

18*138 

4-8758 

47*83 

5*92 

18*10 

24*69 

23*09 

FEB. ...... 

124*02 

92*07 

20*431 

12*109 

164*5 

25*336 

18*161 

4*8750 

47*88 

5*92 

18*00 

24*44 

23*08 

MAE 

124*02 

92*37 

20*412 

12*124 

164*64 

25*339 

18*180 

4*8801 

47*86 

5*93 

18*00 

24*40 

23*20 

APRIL 

124.01 

92*55 

20*412 

12*110 

164-71 

25*332 

18*183 

4-8821 

47*81 

6*92 

18*00 

24*42 

23*47 

MAY ...... 

124*01 

92*65 

20*399 

12*093 

164-72 

25*327 

18*193 

4*8817 

47*80 

5*92 

18*01 

25*05 

22*94 

JUNE ...... 

124*16 

92*76 

20*417 

12*098 

164*67 

25*317 

18*186 

4*8805 

47*66 

5*89 

17*95 

24*66 

22*95 

JULY 

124*18 

92*81 

20*384 

12*084 

164-13 

25*256 

18*161 

4*8642 

47*43 

5-90 

17*91 

24*54 

22*65 

AUG. 

124*23 

92*74 

20*364 

12*101 

163*76 

25*211 

18*134 

4*8538 

47*41 

5*91 

17*95 

24-50 

22*29 

SEPT. 

124*18 

92*74 

20*356 

12*097 

163*65 

25*200 

18*130 

4*8508 

47*34 

5*91 

18*06 

24*36 

22*69 

OCT. ...... 

124*14 

92*61 

20*363 

12*096 

163*63 

25-200 

18*138 

4*8498 

47*34 

5*92 

18*06 

24*65 

22*88 

NOY........ 

124*11 

92*57 

20*354 

12*082 

163*64 

25*190 

18*143 

4*8495 

47*47 

5-91 

18*07 

24*59 

22*96 

DEG, 

124*10 

92*66 

20*360 

12*078 

163*72 

25*178 

18*132 

4*8526 

47*36 

5*89 

18*062 

24-51 

22*75 

1929 

124*08 













JAN.-,...... 

92*6? 

20*402 

12*091 

163*83 

25*207 

18*138 

4*8503 

47*42 

5*91 

18*056 

24*49 

22*56 

FEB. :■ 

124*25 

92*70 

20*447 

12*115 

163*84 

25*231 

18*155 

4*8525 

47*39 

5*90 

18*015 

24*08 

22*38 

MAE. ...... 

124*24 

92*68 

20*455 

12*117 

163*85 

25*229 

18-170 

4*8529 

47*28 

5*86 

18*008 

24*08 

22*05 

APRIL...... 

124*21 

92*70 

20*475 

12*090 

163*93 

25*214 

18*173 

4*8534 

47*28 

5*87 

17-965 

23*92 

22*08 

MAY ...... 

124*14 

92*65 

20*415 

12*067 

163*85 

25*190 

18*154 

4*8510 

47*24 

5*87 

17*912 

23*68 

22*11 

JUNE 

123*99 

92*67 

20*335 

12*074 

163*73 

25*198 

18*113 

4*8485 

47*17 

5-87 

17*854 

23*66 

21*77 

JULY ..... 

123*88 

92*74 

20*359 

12*086 

163*90 

25*221 

18*100 

4*8511 

47*23 

5-87 

17*818 

23*89 

22*54 

AUG. 

123*90 

92*74 

20-360 

12-103 

163*83 

25*203 

18*101 

4*8488 

47*21 

5*88 

17*830 

23*87 

23*13 ^ 

SEPT. ...... 

123*87 

92*69 

20*361 

12*095 

163*76 

25*164 

18.101 

4*8479 

47*20 

5.87 

17*869 

23*75 

• 23*42 ! 

OCT 

123*89 

93*00 

20*397 

12*098 

164*41 

25*176 

18*141 

4*8695 

46*82 

5*86 

17*871 

21*73 

. 23*58 1 

NOV. ...... 

123*85 

93*16 

20*389 

12*087 

164*57 

25*151 

18*149 

4*8777 

46*26 

5*80 

17*886 

21*18 

24*01 1 

DBG. ...... 

123*92 

93*24 

20*386 

12*096 

164*47 

25*109 

18*102 

4*8817 

45*86 

5*56 

17*936 

20*52 

24*10 1 

1930 

123*91 












' i 

JAN 

95*05 

20*387 

12*102 

164*58 

25*163 

18*136 

4*8695 

45*12 

5*52 

17*931 

19*47 

24*23 ■'! 

FEB. ........ 

124*16 

92*87 

20*366 

12-123 

164*26 

25*198 

18*124 

4*8621 

42*70 

5*55 

17*907 

1866 

24*28 1 

MAR 

124*26 

92*84 

20*382 

12*125 

164*11 

25*136 

18*106 

4*8632 

[42*24 

5*72 

17*862 

18*24 

24*38 i 

APRIL...... 

124*10 

92*78 

20*375 

12*097 

164*16 

25*094 

18*092 

4*8654 

1 45*61 

5*81 

17*860 

18*40 

24*38 ^ 

.MAY. 

123*90 

92*71 

20*365 

12*081 

163*97 

25*108 

18*111 

4*8599 

! 43*02 

5*86 

17*835 

17*67 

24-39 

JUNE 

123*81 

92*76 

20*372 

12*086 

163*85 

25*084 

18*095 

4*8588 

I 41*67 

5*63 

17*816 

15*45 

24*41 

'JULY'...,.. 

123*66 

92*88 

20*383 

12-092 

184*05 

25*044 

18*097 

4*8652 

40*84 

5*34 

17*821 

1 15*41 

: 24*39 

AUG.. ...... 

123*82 

92*98 

20*387 

12*089 

164*17 

26*047 

18*112 

4*8708 

40*67 1 

4*87 

17*790 

15*88 

! 24*37 

SEPT. ...... 

123*77 

92‘83 

20*404 

12'067 

163*82 

25*049 

18*093 

4*8614 

40.37 

4*98 

17-788 

15-90 

1 24*41 

OCT 

123*85 

92*80 

20*412 

12*058 

163*79 

25*020 

18*096 

4*8689 

38*50 

t 

17-818 

15-81 

i" 24*51 

NOV 

123*65 

92*78 

20*379 

12*068 

163*79 

25*049 

18*101 

4*8666 

38*65 

4*85 

17-789 

15*55 

24-51 

DEG 

1931 

JAN 

123*60 

92*72 

20*369 

12*061 

163*70 

25*040 

IS'lOl 

4*8567 

37*42 

4*73 

17-779 

,13*91 

24*53. '■ 

123*81 

92*74 

20*418 

12-066 

163*90 

25*075 

18*136 

4-8550 

j 34*48 

■ 4*45 ^ i 

17-782 

12*06' ' 

24*48 

FEB 

123*94 

92*81 

20*438 

12*103 

164*08 

25-181 

18T47 

4*8565 

! 35*63 

. 4*24 1 

17’781 

11*26 

: ^^24*41 

MAR 

123*13 

92*74 

20*406 

12*119 

163*95 

25*246 

18*142 

4*8585 

38*60 

i 3*87 : 

17*849 

12*08 

::;24'4i ■ 

; APRIL...... 

124*28 

92*82 

20*408 

12*106 

164*06 

25*235 

18*148 

4*8600 

37*77 

.3*62 1 

i 17*845 

; 11*99 

■ : 24*41 ' 

I MAY 

124*34 

92*91 , 

20*434 

12*103 

164*11 

25.219 

18.143 

4*8641 

54*87 

3.33 

17-856 

1 11.82 

24*41 

JUNE- ...... 

124*24 

92*94 

20-496 

12-088 

164*18 

26*081 

18*148 

4*8650 

34*70 

1 3-71 

17*777 

1 11*77 ■ 

,24*59 

JULY 

123*82 ' 

92*86 

20'969t1 

12*057 

163*97 

24*995 

18-146 

4*8566 

34*61 

3.58 

17*811 

I 12*34 

.24*40' 

AUG. ...... 

123*90 

92*87 

20*573 . 

12*046 i 

165*96 

24*922 

18*158 

4*8573 

31*96 

0*16 : 

17*769 

1 11*81 
12*35 

24*42 

SEPT 

115*64 

i 88*02 

19*361 

11*34 i 

132*72 

21*74 

17*51 

4*542 

32*08 

: 3*16 

i 17-765-''' 

26*19 

OCT , 

98*68 

75*37 

16*702 

9*62 ■ 

130*7 1 

19*83 

16*81 

3*886 

32*03 

"/■,3*4B"'| 

1 18*880 

i 15-08 

30-0 

NOV 

1 94*83 

72*14 

15*717 

9*26 i 

125*2 j 

19*09 

17*98 

3*719 

37*70 

3*96 

18-136 

16*74 

31-81 

Week ending 











Dee. 5...... 

85*67 

65*40 

14-26 

8*34 

: 112*9 

17*26 

18*07 

3*356 

40*35 


18*094 

16*92 

35*41 



84*05 

64*26 

14*07 

8*02 

111*2 

! 16*93 

18*13 

3*297 

40*99 

-[:4*34:'': ■: 

18*112 

'V' 17*81>''"" 

35*42 

>» 

„ 24 

1932 

87*26 

67*06 

14*42 

8-61 

115*4 

i 17*55 

17*94 

3*428 

40*87 


18*148 

17*80 

1 29*33 

86*78 

66*89 

14-34 

8*48 

114*6 

17*45 

17*98 

3*412 

41*09 

4*24 

18*148 

17*70 

1 28*39 

Jan. 2 

„ 9 

86*80 1 

:::|:67:*16:::;v 

14*33 

8*53 

114*7 

17*49 

17*92 

3*408 

40*76 


l'8*156 

17*53 

1 25 17 

86*22 

66*04 

14*27 

8*43 

114*1 

17*33 

17*75 

3*382 

40-67 

4*37 

18*130 

17*42 

25*20 

„ 16 

87*56 

67*93 

14*50 

8*56 

116*0 

17*62 

18m 

3*436 

39*79 


18*128 

;"''-.':i7*43'^'^' 

"'"Y5*5'D''"''" 


f 25*221 5 before Jiine24tha928. 5 25*2215 before Decembsa: 22Qda927. 
ft Excluding week ending July I8th, 20*613 


Zurich from November 12th, 1929. I Moratorium. 

, * Quotations nominal. 
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SOME EXPLANATORY NOTES AND DEFINITIONS 


L Production 

The production of Brazilian coffee is 
reckoned in bags of 6o kilos (approximately 
132 lbs.). The picking of the crop begins 
at the end of April, but the coffee does not 
begin to reach the ports until July, and the 
market year of the crop is therefore taken as 
beginning on July ist, the crop which began 
to be picked in April 1931 is spoken of as the 
crop of 1931--32 by all parties concerned except 
the planter, who naturally calls it the crop of 

1931, since for him the picking is the end 
and not the beginning. In this Memorandum, 
for simplicity’s sake the market j^ear is referred 
to in all cases, and any planters who may 
chance to read it should carefully note this 
difference as compared with their own normal 
methods of reckoning. Thus the flowering of 
the 1931-32 crop means here the flowering in 
September 1930 of the crop which will begin 
to be picked in April 1931, and which will be 
marketed from July ist, 1931, to June 30th, 

1932. Statistics of the size of crops refer to the 
amount of coffee available for export from 
Brazil or other producing countries, and not 
to the total coffee actually produced for sale 
at home as well as abroad, since the home 
consumption cannot be accurately ascertained. 

IL Consumption 

Throughout this Memorandum, consumption 
means the statistical consumption, i.e. imports 
modified by changes in recorded stocks. Since 
the recorded stocks do not include stocks in 
the hands of roasters or retailers, this statistical 
consumption corresponds to what may be 
termed market absorption, i,e. the movement 
of supplies from visibility into invisibility, but 
may differ considerably from actual physical 
consumption ; where reference is made to this 
last, it is always thus described. 

III. Prices 

The general price level of Brazilian coffee is 
set by the Santos spot market, and the markets 
of New York, London, Havre, Hamburg and 


other consuming centres reflect this price level 
in terms of local currencies instead of iiiilreis, 
with the addition of export charges and freight. 
But since Brazil has an inconvertible paper 
currency, the exchange value of the milreis 
is not constant in terms of gold, and therefore 
the value of coffee in tenns of other com- 
modities, i.e, the gold price of coffee, is best 
reckoned by reference to the New York price 
of cents per lb., for variations in export charges 
and freight do not make an appreciable differ- 
ence over short periods for such a small quan- 
tity. Throughout this Memorandum, there- 
fore, the world price of coffee is considered in 
terms of the New York spot price of Santos 
Grade 4, since that grade is considered to be 
representative, and therefore also forms the 
basis of future contracts in the terminal market. 
As regards future contracts, the New York 
market may be said to set the future price, 
and the Santos terminal market normally 
reflects the New York future quotations in 
terms of milreis, i.e. its function is to include 
the expected course of exchange. 

For most purposes it is, of course, the gold 
price of coffee which is important, and there- 
fore the New York spot price is the appropriate 
measurement of price fluctuations. But from 
the planter’s point of view it is the milreis price 
which really matters, since his costs are in 
milreis, and such large items in his costs as 
wages, freight and the prices of home-produced 
materials are slow to reflect changes in the 
external value of the milreis. (As regards his 
profits, however, the planter is much more 
directly affected by the rate of exchange, since 
much of these profits will be spent on imported 
goods, on trips abroad, and so on.) Movements 
in the gold price may therefore have very 
different effects on the planter’s position 
according as to whether the movements are 
due to variations in exchange or variations in 
the milreis price. The matter is further 
examined in the text below, and all that is 
necessary here is to put the reader on his 
guard. 


Weights and Currency Units. 

( а ) I bag or sack of coffee weighs 60 kilos {132 lbs.). 

(б) I arroba of coffee = 15 kilos (i bag therefore contains 4 arrobas). 

(•c) Currency units. 1000 reis == i milreis, and 1000 milreis = i conto (de reis). The 
notation of i milreis is i$ooo. 

The nominal gold parity of the milreis was 27 pence until 1926 when an attempt was 
made to stabilise on the basis of 5*89 pence. 



BRAZILIAN COFFEE 


INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 


B razilian coffee has been subjected to 
artificial control of a more thorough, 
prolonged and deliberate character than 
any other raw material of major importance. 
Broadly speaking, artificial control has now 
been exercised almost continuously for thirty 
years, and after a number of ad hoc temporary 
experiments the Government of Sao Paulo and 
the producers in that State were so convinced 
of its benefits and its practicability that in 
1924 control was established on a permanent 
basis. In due course all the other coffee- 
producing States were persuaded to follow this 
example, while the Federal Government gave 
its general approval and did anything required 
to facilitate the co-operation of the states. For 
a short time all went weU, but by 1929 a com- 
bination of adverse circumstances and bad 
mistakes of policy resulted in a partial break- 
down of control. All hopes of success as 
measured by the maintenance of profitable 
prices disappeared. But control was not aban- 
doned : on the contrary, Brazil was determined 
to avoid a return to laissez-faire at any cost, 
and by adapting the aims and methods of con- 
trol to the altered conditions of the situation, 
she has now more or less assured a gradual and 
orderly process of liquidation. In Brazil's 
estimation this is far more desirable than the 
complete economic collapse which under laissez- 
faire must necessarily have preceded recovery, 
even if that recovery might prove to be more 
speedy than it probably will be under control. 
Despite all their troubles to-day and the virtual 
certainty of worse troubles ahead, it is note- 
worthy that at least in the State of Sao Paulo, 
whose experience of control has been more 
prolonged and more thorough than that of any 
other coffee state, the necessity and desirability 
of control in some permanent, definite, and 
fairly detailed form is not questioned. Even 
if the present crisis were passed, and equi- 


librium once more in sight, not a hand would 
be raised by the planters in favour of a return 
to laissez-faire. Paulista belief and confidence 
in conscious control remains unshaken, though 
feeling runs high concerning the errors of 
omission and commission which have been so 
largely responsible for bringing the industry 
and the country into its present plight. But 
Brazil is determined to learn the technique of 
artificial control, and remains undaunted, if 
now most perturbed, at the price which must 
be paid for the necessary experience. 

This unshaken belief in artificial control 
stands in marked contrast to the present 
attitude of most other groups of raw material 
producers. It is true that control schemes are 
to-day almost as, if not more, numerous than 
ever, but in nearly all cases artificial control is 
looked upon as a temporary measure, necessary 
to combat the efiects of the world trade depres- 
sion, but not in itself constituting the only 
assured hope of reasonable prosperity in the 
future, as is the belief of the Brazilian coffee 
producers. If prices began to rise, and the 
return of prosperity seemed in sight, we should 
not for a time hear much more of artificial 
control in industries such as rubber, cotton, 
wheat, or even probably sugar, copper, and 
tin. Brazil, or at any rate Sao Paulo would, 
however, regard such a turn in events as the 
moment to restore the defence of coffee to its 
original purpose of making the most of pros- 
perity rather than of combating depression. 
The explanation of this divergence of views 
lies, of course, in the special economic charac- 
teristics of Brazilian coffee production, chief 
amongst which is the enormous variation in 
crop yields, and in the very inelastic nature of 
the demand The primary object of artificial 
control is to remedy the results of these crop 
variations on the coffee producer’s income and 
expenditure : it is not to meet fluctuations in 


consumption due to world trade conditions, or 
to minimise the results of the creation of 
capacity in excess of normal requirements, as 
is the case in most other industries. We are 
badly in need of a popular term to designate 
that form of artificial control which seeks to 
average out over a period the crop yields 
of a capacity, which at average or normal 
yield equals the normal demand, i.e, of a 
capacity correct in amount on the basis of its 
normal yield, Restriction should be re- 
served for those forms of control in which 
definite restriction of output is involved, and 
not merely a temporary withholding of existing 
available supplies. “ Valorisation ''is, of 
course, the term most commonly used, especially 
with reference to Brazilian coffee, but if the 
control becomes permanent, this implies the 
raising of price above the normal long-period 
equilibrium level : hence though applicable to 
Brazil's early experiments, which sought to 
raise the price from a sub-normal level, it 
ceased to be so when control was placed on a 
permanent basis. Incidentally it may be 
observed that valorisation is a term just as 
applicable to all ordinary restriction schemes. 
As valorisation logically came to imply an 
attempt at monopolistic prices, Brazilians 
ceased to use it, and adopted the phrase 
“ coffee defence." But this carries no special 
reference to any particular kind of control, any 
more than does “ organised marketing," which 
would be just as suitable. It would certainly 
add to clarity of thought on the subject if some 
distinctive term were sanctioned by general 
usage.* Meantime, however, it would be 
pedantic to eschew the phrase valorisation, for 
this has become so closely identified with 
Brazilian coffee control as to be almost exclusive 
in its reference and meaning. The only prac- 
tical necessity is to realise that valorisation 
here has little reference to prices : at the most 
it implies the prevention of a temporary fall in 
price which would, if it occurred, be balanced 
by a temporary rise later. This regularisation 
of supplies used to be performed by merchants 
and speculators, and the producer footed the 
bill, at least in the short-period. When the 
producer takes over this function, he hopes to 
be able to perform it more cheaply, and thereby 
to increase or valorise his income. By coffee 
defence, Brazilians mean the neutralisation of 
the influence of crop variations on the short- 
peribd prices received by the producer : there 
has never been any intention of trying to raise 
the long-period equilibrium price paid by the 

* Regularisation of supply is a possibility, but this is some- 
times used for the even flow of a crop month by month over 
the crop year. 


consumer, nor have any steps ever been taken 
towards that end. This is not to deny that 
Brazil did, in fact, blunder into a policy which 
temporarily raised the consumer's price far 
above what it ought to have been ; but the 
point is that, in doing so, Brazil stepped into 
the shoes of monopoly quite unconsciously, 
and was therefore most surprised when retri- 
bution swiftly followed. 

The gospel of coffee defence or valorisation 
becomes more intelligible after a consideration 
of the nature of coffee crop variations, and of 
what happens under laissez-faire. In the first 
place, it should be noted that a coffee tree in 
Brazil does not bear an appreciable crop until 
the fourth or fifth year after planting : there 
is therefore no possibility of correcting a surplus 
or deficiency of supplies by a rapid adjustment 
of capacity, any more than there is in the case 
of rubber. The yield of coffee trees, however, 
unlike that of rubber trees, is greatly influenced 
by the weather. A concatenation of specially 
favourable -weather conditions, other things 
being equal, produces a bumper crop, and 
after that other things do not remain un- 
changed. For the bumper crop exhausts the 
trees, and is always followed by a short crop, 
while it usually takes another one or two 
seasons before the trees have fully recovered 
their strength and become capable of bearing 
a normal crop. If the weather continues 
favourable, the period of convalescence will be 
shorter than if the weather is adverse. Sooner 
or later the weather becomes specially favour- 
able again, and there is another bumper crop, 
initiating another crop cycle. As compared 
with other crops greatly under the influence of 
the weather, the important peculiarity is the 
cycle of potential productivity which exists so to 
speak, in the coffee trees themselves. Thus the 
weather alone cannot produce a bumper crop : 
even if the best possible weather continued for 
a year after a bumper crop, there could not 
be another bumper crop because the trees 
would not be physically capable of such pro- 
ductivity : conversely, if the trees are in good 
heart, then the bumper crop must wait upon 
the weather : good weather might result in a 
very quick recovery of potential productivity 
after a bumper crop, but the next bumper crop 
might be delayed if the weather then turned 
unfavourable, and the trees would not even 
give normal yields. It is true, of course, that 
a bumper crop of cotton or wheat, for example, 
exhausts the land more than a small crop, but 
the degree of such exhaustion is slight, and if 
very favourable weather is enjoyed for two 
successive seasons, there will be two large 
crops. The yield of cotton or wheat therefore 



* varies more or less directly with the weather ': 
their crop cycles are really weather cycles. 
But with coffee there are two cycles : when 
both happen to be adverse, i.e, bad weather in 
the year after a very big bumper crop which has 
greatly exhausted the trees, there is an exceed- 
ingly short crop, and when both cycles intersect 
favourably, i.e. specially good weather when 
the trees are completely recovered from a 
bumper crop and in thoroughly sound con- 
dition, there is an exceedingly big crop. Now 
we still know very little about weather cycles, 
but it should be observed that the cycle of 
potential productivity is in itself simple, regular, 
and of short duration. In the second season 
after a bumper crop, we know that the potential 
productivity of the trees is on the up-grade : 
this will counteract the effects of bad weather, 
but the odds are ver}’- heavy against good 
weather resulting in a bumper crop. These 
odds are much smaller in the next season, while 
if the weather has been favourable and con- 
tinues so, the odds turn in favour of a bumper 
crop from the fourth year onwards. In other 
words, the regularity of the potential pro- 
ductivity cycle gives some degree of regularity 
to the combined effect of itself and the weather 
cycle, which alone would be far more baffling. 
Whatever the weather, there is the tendency 
towards a crop cycle of comparatively short 
duration : a large part of the surplus of a 
bumper crop vdll almost certainly be required 
the very next year, while the odds are in 
favour of the remainder being required during 
the next two years or so, though the magnitude 
of these odds depends upon the weather. This 
is a great deal more than can be said, for 
example, of wheat or cotton : on the other 
hand, crops which depend solely on the weather 
will not, of course, have the extremes of 
variation to which Brazilian coffee is subject. 

The periodical occurrence of a bumper crop 
is, of course, a much more serious problem if 
the consumer's demand for the commodity is 
very inelastic : if it is very elastic, a com- 
paratively small drop in price would lead to 
the consumption of a comparatively large 
surplus, and it must be remembered that large 
crops mean low costs of production. While 
the price could not be raised very high for the 
short crop, the odds are that it would rise more 
than the increased costs of that short crop, 
and thus help to balance any loss on the bumper 
crop. But the demand for coffee is certainly 
extremely inelastic : of this there is abundant 
statistical evidence, and with the general 
advance in the standard of life, and more par- 
ticularly the introduction of prohibition in the 
United States, there can be little doubt that in 


the last ten years it has become increasingly 
inelastic. Broadly speaking, actual physical 
consumption varies to a quite insignificant 
extent with the price of green coffee, not only 
because coffee is a staple drink in all those 
countries where it is at all extensively used, 
but also because the price of green coffee forms 
less than one-third of the cost of coffee to the 
final consumer, and the other two-thirds, repre- 
senting distribution and processing costs, are 
virtually fixed and unchanging so far as the 
short-period is concerned. Hence the surplus 
of a bumper crop cannot be forced into con- 
sumption, whatever the price: it must either 
be destroyed by the producers, or it must be 
carried as stocks, over and above the stocks of 
convenience, until required to make good the 
supply from sub-normal crops. Under laissez- 
faire, this carrying-over of the surplus was the 
function of merchant speculators. Competition 
among them would ensure that the producer 
got a price not markedly out of relation to the 
costs of the operation, allowance being made 
for the degree of risk involved, but these costs 
are so heavy that such a price would be very 
much below the normal price. When the short 
crop eventuates, the speculators liquidate the 
surplus stocks which they have been carrying, 
with the result that the supply available is near 
the normal, and therefore the producer obtains 
little more than a normal price for his short 
crop, despite its probabty high cost of 
production. 

In such circumstances, the producer feels 
that he suffers a double injury, and in the case 
of Brazilian coffee, since a bumper crop is at 
least mainly balanced by a short crop the very 
next year, the planter had the mortification of 
seeing the coffee which he had produced one 
year sold to the consumer a year or eighteen 
months later at a price perhaps half as much 
again or more as that which he had received 
for it. The merchant speculator seemed to 
him an outrageous profiteer who waxed fat 
upon his ruin. If only that surplus could 
have been kept off the market one year, all 
would have been comparatively well ! Further, 
he had deep-rooted suspicions that the pos- 
session of this surplus enabled the speculator, 
by arranging his sales, to push down the price 
for the few months at the beginning of the 
next crop year when the farmer had to sell, 
subsequently allowing it to rise to the normal 
level : thus the farmer reckoned that he did 
not get the full price which he ought to have got 
for his short crop. He felt the merchant 
speculator played with loaded dice a,ll along 
the line. To such feelings the Government of 
Sao Paulo, and the Federal Government of 


Brazil; lent sympathetic ears. The former was 
interested because coffee is the foundation 
of the whole economic life of the State, and 
therefore determines the volume of the State 
revenues, while the Federal Government was 
interested because coffee exports, which form 
over 70 per cent, of BraziFs total exports, 
virtually determine the rate of foreign exchange: 
coffee provides the sterling and dollars required 
for the service on foreign loans. A bumper 
crop, and the resulting drastic fall in the price 
of coffee, threatens the solvency of the country 
and its whole economic stability. The Federal 
Government, however, has never been too 
eager to defend coffee for fear of jealousy on 
the part of other states at what appears to 
them preferential treatment to the politically 
powerful coffee interests: it is not easy to 
convince the north and the south that coffee 
defence is necessary for the maintenance of 
exchange, or for that matter that the main- 
tenance of exchange is of any considerable 
importance to them. Hence the Federal 
Government has never taken part in attempts 
at valorisation unless and until the situation 
has reached a stage when action of some sort 
seemed imperative. The initiative has always 
come from Sac Paulo, where political success 
depends upon the contentment of the planters 
and of the innumerable interests concerned 
directly or indirectly in the price of coffee. 

The first valorisation scheme was started 
in 1906 to meet a situation which was already 
bad as the result of an excessive expansion of 
capacity during the 'nineties, and which was 
rendered absolutely critical by the prospect of 
a huge bumper crop. This crop proved to be 
over 23 million bags as compared with a world 
consumption of Brazilian coffee averaging 
about 11-12 million bags. Sao Paulo might 
have taken much the same action if there had 
been no such excess of capacity, and the only 
problem had been the bumper crop, but un- 
doubtedly it was the combined effect which 
induced the taking of the plunge on this first 
occasion. A first step towards artificial control 
had, however, been taken in 1902, when all 
new planting within Sao Paulo had been pro- 
hibited for five years. This prohibition was 
subsequently extended for another five years. 
Up to 1906 or 1907 new trees planted before 

* It should be observed that as regards exchange there is 
considerable divergence between the points of view of Sao Paulo 
and the Federal Governmont. The latter normally wants a 
high exchange, or at least stabilisation at a conveniently high 
level for making foreign payments. Coffee planters, however, 
prefer a depreciating exchange, since this means a higher milreis 
price, and their costs are not much affected by the external as 
opposed to the internal value of the milreis. The community 
of interest arises because rising coffee prices usually mean rising 
exchange, and from the planters point of view the benefits of 
the former usually outweigh the disadvantages of the latter. 


1902 were, of course, coming into bearing, but 
after that there was no addition to capacity 
for another ten years, and this undoubtedly 
contributed very greatly to such success as 
was achieved by the valorisation scheme, and 
to the comparative prosperity for the three or 
four years from 1911 onwards. ^ With an 
expanding consumption the excessive supplies 
were bound to be absorbed sooner or later, if 
no expansion of capacity was permitted — a 
feature of the situation which has not perhaps 
received due attention from students of this 
first valorisation scheme. 

The valorisation took the form of purchases 
of coffee in the world's markets, which were 
then stored until the price rose and they could 
be sold at a profit. The states of Sao Paulo. 
Rio and Minas at first co-operated in drawing 
up a joint scheme, but the Federal Government, 
when called upon, refused to do its part on the 
financial side, and eventually Sao Paulo was 
left to take action alone. The resources of the 
Sao Paulo Government, however, were quickly 
exhausted, and so the aid of a group of Xew 
York merchants was enlisted. Before long 
their resources also became exhausted, and 
help was then obtained from a consortium of 
London and New York bankers who made 
large advances. At the peak point which was 
reached early in 1908, the Sao Paulo Govern- 
ment and its allies were carrying rather over 
10 million bags. The fall in price was at last 
stemmed, and towards the end of that year a 
lise began. The bumper crop had been fol- 
lowed by a small crop, and the crop of 1908-9 
was still sub-normal, but though this made 
matters easier, the combined deficiency was 
far less than the surplus. At the end of 1908, 
however, the bankers became satisfied that a 
successful liquidation was possible, and even- 
tually a scheme for a £15,000,000 loan and 
liquidation over ten years was drawn up. The 
bankers required the Federal Government's 
guarantee for this loan : this was given, and so 
finally the Federal Government was drawn in. 
The loan apparently provided little new money : 
it simply replaced all the various advances which 
had been obtained, and consolidated the whole 
position. During the next five years liquida- 
tion of the stocks proceeded in an orderly 
manner to the accompaniment of steadily rising 
prices, and by 1914 the loan had been entirely 
repaid. The Sao Paulo Government, however, 
still held some 3 million bags stored in Germany 
and Belgium : this was commandeered by the 

* It is interesting to note that a levy in kind/’ the coffee 
to be destroyed, was the chief rival I'emedy ; the 20 per cexit. 
tax in kind, which was imposed in 1931 and rendered abortive 
by the opposition of the planters, was thus no new idea. 


former during the War, and it was not until 
the Peace Conference awarded an indemnity 
to Brazil for this seizure that the accounts of 
the scheme could be completely closed. 

No attempt will be made in this Memoran- 
dum to provide a detailed history of this 
valorisation. It offers various points of con- 
siderable interest as the forerunner of the more 
fully developed control which has since been 
attempted, but apart from this aspect it now 
possesses historical interest only, and the above 
outline will suffice. Attention has been drawn 
to the prohibition of new planting, the import- 
ance of vdiich will be more fully appreciated 
when the history of the last ten years has been 
recounted. Brazil did not take this lesson to 
heart, but she did learn a good deal about the 
practical economics of stock-holding. More 
particularly she learnt that the holding of 
large stocks for long periods at the chief centres 
of consumption is not only extremely costly, 
but that these stocks hang over the particular 
market concerned and weigh dovm upon the 
price in that market, since buyers know that 
the stocks can be had at a moment's notice, 
and that therefore there is no need to buy ahead, 
as would be the case if supplies could only be 
obtained by shipment from Brazil : equally 
buyers know that such stocks will not be 
readily transferred to other centres, since this 
involves considerable additional expense. If 
these stocks had been held up-country in 
Brazil, or even at Brazilian ports, the actual 
cost of storage would have been much smaller, 
while the depressing effects on the price in 
particular consuming markets would have 
been avoided. These were important lessons, 
and they were to be demonstrated positively, 
and not" merely negatively, on the occasion of 
the next valorisation, when, owing to the War, 
shipment abroad was impossible and the stocks 
had perforce to be accumulated within Brazil. 

The chief lesson, how'ever, concerned the 
general virtues of valorisation as opposed to 
laissez-faire. The accounts published by the 
Sao Paulo Treasury show a profit of about 
^10,000,000, but these accounts ingenuously 
include on the assets side the proceeds of the 
special 5 francs sur-tax which was levied to 
defray the interest charges of the loans obtained 
for the purchase of the coffee. The proceeds 
of this tax amounted in all to nearly £20,000,000, 
and while it can be argued that the prices ruling 
from 1910 onwards were above what the 
statistical position warranted, and that there- 
fore the consumer was paying a share of the 
tax, this share can hardly be put at more than 
one-half, which would thus wipe out the 
apparent profit. What is certain is that the 


bankers and the merchants made small for- 
tunes out of the operations, but again it is 
impossible to say how far this was at the 
expense of producers or consumers. The truth 
is that the success or failure of such a scheme 
cannot be reckoned in monetary gains or 
losses : we know that the planters contributed 
nearly £20,000,000 in taxes, but we cannot 
say whether they would have been better off 
midtx laissez-faire, because we have not the 
least idea of the course which prices would 
have followed in the absence of valorisation; 
certainly the price level would have been 
much lower, but how much lower cannot be 
determined or even estimated. Weighing a 
great deal more evidence of various kinds than 
has been presented here, my own conclusion 
is that on the whole Brazil suffered considerably 
less than she would ha.ve suffered under laissez- 
faire. But such conclusions, whether right or 
wrong, are not of much importance. What 
really matters is that the coffee interests of 
Sao Paulo believed whole-heartedly in the 
success of the scheme, and were convinced that 
valorisation was the solution for all similar 
difficulties in the future. 

When, therefore, in the second half of 1917, 
actual and prospective supplies were so heavy 
relative to the demand that the price began to 
fall rapidly even from an existing sub-normal 
level, the obvious remedy was to embark upon 
another valorisation. It has been observed by 
several writers that the trouble in 1917 was 
really the fall in demand consequent upon the 
War ; Central Europe had to obtain its supplies 
of coffee in a roundabout way through other 
nations, and was unable to buy so freely, while 
in any case there was a great and increasing 
shortage of shipping, and the combined result 
was a serious accumulation of stocks in Brazil. 
It is true that these difficulties became more 
acute in the latter part of 1917 as the Allied 
blockade was tightened up, and there is no 
question that a reduced demand was a most 
important factor in the situation. But the fall 
in prices was undoubtedly precipitated by the 
flowering in September 1917, which promised 
a bumper crop the following year, and it was 
this which seemed likely to make an already 
difficult situation little short of critical. If 
the trouble had been solely the reduced demand, 
valorisation would have been a hopeless policy, 
for there was little prospect of an early recovery 
of that demand to the super-normal level 
necessary to absorb accumulated stocks. But 
the trouble lay at least as much in the prospect 
of the bumper crop, and therefore valorisation 
had some rational basis. 

As before, Sao Paulo took the initiative. 


but since foreign borrowing was impossible, 
the finance required had to be raised within 
Brazil, and for practical purposes that meant 
by or through the Federal Government. The 
Federal Government, however, had been con- 
vinced of the profitable character of valor- 
isation, and its attitude was by no means so 
adverse as it had been in 1906. Eventually 
the Federal Government agreed to issue paper 
money as a loan to the Sao Paulo Government, 
any profits accruing from the operations to be 
divided equally between them. With this 
money, and by some borrowing on its own 
Treasury notes, the Sao Paulo Government 
bought rather over three million bags of coffee, 
with the result that the monthly average price 
of spot Santos 4's at New York rose from 
9-47 cents in November 1917 to over ii cents 
in April 1918, which level was nearly main- 
tained for the next two months. Then at the 
end of June came the great frost, and the 
success of the valorisation was assured in the 
same night which brought temporary ruin to 
the vast majority of planters. The frost was 
so severe that it reduced the anticipated 
bumper crop, then being harvested, to the 
dimensions of a very small crop, while the 
damage done to the trees promised a very 
much smaller crop still in 1919. Prices rose 
swiftly as the full extent of the damage was 
realised, and had reached over 15 cents by 
November 1918. The Armistice then opened 
the prospect of a revival in demand, and the 
price shot up to over 22 cents, which was the 
average for the first half of 1919. With the 
certainty of an incredibly small crop, and with 
a demand now become insatiable, the price 
averaged no less than 27 cents in the second 
half of the year. The Sao Paulo Government 
was able to dispose of its holdings of coffee at 
an enormoug net profit, which is said to have 
been of the order of £4,000,000 to £5,000,000, 
and this is by no means improbable. Many 
planters had, of course, been ruined by the 
frost, but that had nothing to do with valor- 
isation. What valorisation had done was to 
give all of them a much better price for their 
1917 crop than they would otherwdse have 
received. Accordingly, they were more than 
ever convinced of its virtues, while the Federal 
Government and the Sao Paulo Government, 
though not of course blind to the luck which 
had rescued them from what might otherwise 
have been a prolonged and difficult liquidation, 
were nevertheless inclined to believe that God 
was indeed a Brazilian,* and had set the seal 
of his approval on their actions. 

^ This phi'ase rises continually to Brazilia.n lips. On 
repeated occasions frost or rain have been sent to rescue the 
coifco industiy from critical situations. 


Consequently, ' when the post-w'ar boom 
collapsed at the same time as the , relatively 
large crop of 1920-21 was being harvested, 
and the price of coffee glissaded from 23*5 cents 
in June 1920 to 9-5 cents at the beginning of 
1921, while exchange more or less followed 
suit, recourse was had to valorisation almost 
as a matter of course. On this occasion the 
Federal Government took control at the start, 
largely perhaps on account of the exchange 
position. The history of coffee defence as 
distinct from intermittent valorisation schemes 
now begins, for in October 1921 a measure for 
permanent valorisation w^as introduced into 
Congress. The story from this point onwards 
forms the main subject-matter of this Memor- 
andum. It will be convenient, how'ever, to 
present here a very short summary, partly to 
provide the reader with a general conspectus, 
and partly as a necessary prelude to some 
general remarks and conclusions on the wFole 
subject. 

The valorisation of 1921 w^as again carried 
to an extremely successful conclusion, and the 
whole of the coffee purchased wms sold by 
February 1924. Meantime a permanent scheme 
of control had been established by the Federal 
Government wFich took the form of regulating 
the amount of coffee entering Santos each day, 
any surplus to market requirements being 
stored in special w^arehouses. During 1923 
this regulation of entries and the disposal of 
the accumulated stocks were conducted con- 
jointly, and the former w^as continued after the 
latter was completed, so that the market was 
at no time over-supplied, either bj^ the liquida- 
tion of the stocks or by the surplus of the large 
crop of 1923-24. On July ist, 1924, about 
4| million bags, constituting the surplus of 
this crop, w^ere being held up-country, in State 
warehouses constructed as part of the scheme, 
against the short crop which it had been rightly 
anticipated would follow in I924--25. But 
there had been earlier a very significant 
political event, for at the end of 1922 a Minas 
man had been elected Federal President. 
President Bernardes was averse to valorisation 
schemes, and still more so to the idea of per- 
manent control. Until the liquidation of the 
1921 purchases, however, his hands were tied, 
and he could not reverse the poticies of per- 
manent regulation initiated by the previous 
regime. By the summer of 1924 he wras free 
to do so, and the result of prolonged discussions 
and negotiations w^as the handing over of the 
task of defending coffee to the Government of 
the State of Sao Paulo. 

During the next tw^o years (1925 and 1926) 
the Sao Paulo Coffee Institute, wdiich W'as in 


effect a State Departiiient established by the 
Sao Paulo Government for the purpose of 
administering the permanent defence scheme, 
was primarily engaged in constructing the 
edifice required for full and complete control. 
But the regulation of entries into Santos was 
maintained, and this form of control was 
reinforced by intervention in the Santos market 
whenever the price showed any tendency to 
decline unduly, or when bear '' raids seemed 
to require a counter-attack. But during these 
years the supplies available were barely 
adequate to meet the demand, and the main- 
tenance of prices at a relatively high, though 
in general declining, level was chiefly due to 
natural economic factors and not to artificial 
control, though the latter was undoubtedly 
effective in curtailing the much larger fluc- 
tuations of price which would otherwise have 
taken place. Control during these y^ears maj^ 
be judged to have been conducted with con- 
siderable skill and with benefit to the producer, 
even if it made little difference to the average 
level of prices. Towards the end of 1926, the 
hitherto arbitrary control of Santos entries 
was replaced by an automatic system, under 
which the monthly entries were to be based 
on the actual exports of the previous month : 
thus, if increasing exports showed an increasing 
world absorption, supplies w^ould increase the 
following month. Later, a greater elasticity 
was introduced by the institution of a system 
of supplementary entries whenever the New^ 
York price rose to any appreciable extent, 
such supplementary entries being discontinued 
if the price relapsed. But a far more important 
development, which also took place at the end 
of 1926, was the conclusion of a loan of 
£10,000,000 from London, and the resulting 
organisation of the Banco do Estado de Sao 
Paulo for the special purposes of discounting 
the bills of lading of coffee despatched by the 
producers to the regulating warehouses, and of 
giving mortgages on coffee plantations, though 
the Banco was not precluded from any ordinary 
banking business. The possibility of holding 
large stocks was, of course, conditioned upon the 
ability of the planter to obtain sufficient cash 
to carry on cultivation ; and by standing ready 
to discount any bills of lading which the 
ordinary banks might be unwilling or unable 
to discount, and by providing further facilities 
for obtaining mortgage loans on the actual 
plantations, the Banco do Estado was to ensure 
that the planter's needs w^ould be adequately met. 

This provision of a substantial financial 
basis was not achieved a moment too soon, for 
the flowering of the trees in 1926 had given 
promise of a bumper crop in 1927, though the 


full size of this bumper crop was not realised 
until harvesting began in May and June. The 
Sao Paulo crop proved to be over 17 million 
bags, and the production of the other States 
over 8*5 million bags, making a total supply of 
26 niillion bags against an exportation from 
Brazil of rather less than 14 million bags in 
each of the previous two years. Seeing that 
stocks carried over in the Sao Paulo regulating 
warehouses on July ist, 1927, were no less than 
3*3 million bags,"^* the outlook was for a carry- 
over of about 15 million bags on July ist, 
1928, while at the peak the stocks would be 
well over 20 million bags. 

The outlook was, in fact, as terrifying to the 
other coffee-producing States as to Sao Paulo, 
and they were at last persuaded to join with 
Sao Paulo in meeting the situation by adopting 
essentially the same measures of control. For 
practical purposes it may be said that Brazilian 
coffee producers from the summer of 1927 
onwards have presented a united front, though 
the other states have never been so enthusiastic 
as Sao Paulo. Without adequate finance, 
however, this mere extension of control made 
little difference, and the price of coffee was 
obstinately falling. The hopes of consuming 
interests, and the fears of Brazilian producers, 
that a breakdown of control would en.sue were, 
however, ended by the provision of large 
additional supplies of money from London in 
September. The crisis was virtually over, 
prices rose rapidly from less than 17 cents t 
in August 1927 to 23 cents in March 1928, 
and were then maintained at that level for the 
rest of the year. Paulista faith in artificial 
control thus seemed to have been more than 
justified, and though the carry-over on July ist, 
1928, was 13 million bags, the 1928-29 crop for 
all Brazil was less than ii million bags, so 
that a substantial reduction would inevitably 
be effected during the coming season. Further, 
all experience indicated sub-normal crops for 
at least two or three seasons after such a 
bumper crop, and therefore the surplus would 
rapidly disappear, for since the world's visible 
supplies were so low, it was reasonable for 
Brazil to maintain an interior stock of at least 
3 or 4 million bags. 

So far as the statistical position and its 
prospects were concerned, such an outlook was 
not unreasonably optimistic. The Institute 
had survived the storm in a remarkable way, 
and, though heavily laden, there was no 

* The Institute’s policy in allowing such a carry-over in 
the face of a bumper crop may be sharply criticised, but there 
is something to be said in its defence. The matter is discussed 
on p. 37 below. 

t Throughout this Memorandum all price ^ quotations in 
cents refer to the monthly average spot price of Santos 4:’s on 
the New York market, unless expressly defined otherwise. 


apparent reason, so far as could be seen from 
the bridge, she should rxot eventually reach 
port. But the captain and the crew did not 
realise that well beneath the water-line the 
ship had sprung at least two big leaks, which 
were daily increasing. One was the extent of 
the new planting which had been taking place 
within Brazil during the last few years, and 
which was now pr-oceeding at a pace far in 
excess of any probable increase in consumption. 
Admittedly the effects would not be felt for 
another year or two, and the full effects not 
untih still later, but the fact remained that, 
other things being equal, Brazil would shortly 
have to face the problem of excessive capacity 
as well as the problem of crop variations. 
Once the size of the normal crop began rapidly 
to increase as the result of increasing capacity, 
the disposal of any surplus stocks w’^ould 
obviously be full of difficulty. The second 
leak, however, was immediately the more 
serious. The bumper crop of 1927-28 had 
been financed not on the basis of the planter's 
minimum requirements of cash for the con- 
tinuance of cultivation, but on the ordinary 
commercial basis of the current value of the 
coffee offered as security. The latter was far 
higher than the fonner, even on the most 
generous basis, and the vast majority of the 
planters had more money in their pockets by 
the end of 1927 than they had ever had before 
in all their lives : moreover, their immediate 
income prospects were little short of entrancing. 
This superfluity of cash led to various results, 
of which the most significant, apart from the 
new planting already mentioned, was the 
generation of a general trade boom, with the 
inevitable accompaniment of an expansion of 
bank credit to a most dangerous extent. The 
whole banking system of Sao Paulo was daily 
becoming less able to finance large stocks of 
coffee in addition to the increased credit require- 
ments for general industrial and commercial 
purposes, swollen as these were by the hectic 
trade activity. An increasing strain on the 
foreign exchanges developed, but for a time this 
was neutralised by heavy new borrowing of 
capital from abroad, and the Federal Govern- 
ment appears to have been equally oblivious of 
what was happening. At the back of the coffee 
situation was the financial situation in Brazil ; 
there lay the key to the whole situation, but the 
world was concentrating its attention so closely 
on the statistical position of coffee that few, if 
any, observers troubled to glance at the returns 
of the Sao Paulo banks, though these were 
telling a most interesting and a very different 
tale. 

Even the superficially satisfactory and 


hopeful appearance of affairs in the early part 
of 1928 was, however, completely destroyed by 
the flowering of the next crop in September. 
What had been deemed virtually impossible, 
now happened, for this flowering gave almost 
certain promise of a second bumper crop 
following at only one year s interval after the 
previous bumper crop. Unless there was a 
devastating frost in 1929, there was clearly 
small hope of successfully liquidating the stocks 
already accumulated if these were now to be 
swelled by the surplus of another bumper crop, 
quite apart from any question of ^ BraziFs 
capacity to finance such stocks, and quite apart 
from the increase in normal capacity which 
would shortly result from the heav}?- new 
planting. From September 1928 onwards it 
was clear that nothing short of a miracle would 
enable the ship to reach port. But the exact 
moment when the ship would founder, could 
not be predicted with any accuracy on the basis 
of the information publicly available. As the 
months passed by, the worst fears as to the size 
of this second bumper crop were realised : it 
proved to be larger by 3 million bags than even 
the 1927-28 crop. But consuming markets 
appear to have thought that there wmuld be no 
difficulty in financing it, and that therefore the 
crash would not take place until 1930 at the 
earliest. How far this conclusion was based 
upon the idea that Brazil had sufficient resources 
without the need for further foreign borrowing, 
or how far upon the idea that further foreign 
assistance would be readily supplied, it is 
difficult to say. V\diat can be said, is that the 
world thought that one or the other would be 
true, and the same applies to opinion within 
Brazil. The crash came quite unexpectedly in 
October 1929 because neither proved true : the 
Sao Paulo Institute and the Banco do Estado 
ran short of money for the discounting of bills 
of lading, and foreign assistance w^as not forth- 
coming in the existing world financial condi- 
tions. It is always easy to be wise after the 
event, but it may perhaps be observed that if 
adequate attention had been given to the credit 
and banking conditions in Sao Paulo, it should 
have been clear that such huge additional 
stocks could not have been carried without 
further assistance : London alone could really 
be expected to supply such assistance, and 
while this might have been given in the summer, 
any such possibility was finally disposed of in 
mid-September by the perturbation following 
the Hatry affair. Nevertheless, it would have 
needed great self-confidence for an operator to 
go against the expectations of all his fellows, 
even if he had himself appreciated the true 
situation sufficiently quickly. 
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'The, second bumper crop had .not been' 
altogether a matter of sheer bad luck, though 
undoubtedly the weather played a big and 
perhaps the biggest part. The prosperity of 
preceding years, however, had led to more 
intensive and careful cultivation of the trees, 
and this had resulted in greatly increased 
powers of recuperation. Moreover, on many 
of the older estates small sections, which had 
been abandoned during the preceding yedit or 
two, had been rescued from the weed growth, 
and by heavy manuring made to give a reason- 
able yield : the cost of the operations could be 
recovered in a single season at the 1927--29 
price level. In addition, the number of young 
trees planted from I922”25 was not incon- 
siderable, and in 1929 these contributed an 
appreciable part of the crop. It should, 
however, be emphasised that the much more 
extensive planting which began about 1926 had 
nothing whatever to do with the bumper crop 
of 1929, for the reason that these trees were 
not yet in bearing. As in the case of the 
British rubber control, the failure of which 
was popularly ascribed to new planting by 
Dutch natives as the result of artificially high 
prices, whereas, of course, no tree planted 
during the control was yet in bearing when it 
was removed, so now with coffee, much the 
same error of ante-dating developments has 
been committed by many observers. But of 
course the potential excess capacity, represented 
by the new planting from 1926-29, disposed of 
any reasonable possibility of a restoration of 
prices to the levels existing before the crash. 
The price would inevitably have to decline to 
a level which would eliminate a sufficient 
quantity of the highest cost capacity, however 
much Brazil might seek to prevent it. Many 
foreign observers, however, thought that all 
control w^ould necessarily be abandoned and 
the situation left to right itself. But they 
were wrong in supposing that the resources 
and resourcefulness of the Sao Paulo Govern- 
ment and the Institute were so completely 
exhausted as to compel a return to laissez- 
faire, while they were ih-informed as to the 
Paulista state of mind regarding the situation. 
This was radically different from the opinion of 
consuming markets, which fully appreciated 
the significance of the crash. For months Sao 
Paulo viewed the crash as a mere market break, 
precipitated by the enemies of coffee defence. 
All that was necessary was to procure more 
money from abroad — London would obviously 
provide this when it had realised the position 
— and then control could be re-established, 
the price raised, and prosperity resumed. Even 
to-day the Paulista is only half awake to 


the realities of his situation, and though the 
leaders ^ woke up more rapidly, even tlieir 
awakening has been painfully slow. 

The developments and issues of the last tw^o 
years are, however, so complex and debatable 
that a short summary runs great risks of being 
misleading : any considerable '' boiling-dowm '' 
of the contents of the last two sections of this 
Memorandum seems almost as inadvisable as it 
would undoubtedly be difficult. Our outline 
will therefore be terminated here, not because 
the last two years lack interest for the economist, 
and still less for the student of artificial control 
schemes, but primarily for the reason that 
sufficient time has not yet elapsed to make 
possible that confidence in the choice of 
perspective which justifies the omission of any 
considerable amount of detail, and the con- 
centration of subject-matter which that alone 
makes possible. This is not to say that the 
author is unprepared to offer any conclusions 
relating to these more recent developments — 
his conclusions, such as they are, will be found 
in Sections III and IV — ^but simply that con- 
clusions cannot be offered with the same degree 
of certainty, and therefore of brevity, which is 
possible in the case of the more distant history. 
Even the period up to 1929 is still so close as 
to preclude any full and final judgment, but 
certain matters at least can be singled out as 
unlikely to lose the importance which they now 
seem to possess, and general judgments thereon 
seem unlikely to require significant modi- 
fications. From a number of such matters as 
are considered in the Sections dealing with the 
conduct of defence up to the crash of 1929, a 
selection has been made for summary presenta- 
tion here. 

In the first place, the influence of the 
defence operations in raising prices above the 
average level which would have obtained under 
laissez-faire has commonly been greatly over- 
estimated. The principal effect of the various 
forms of control exercised during the period 
1922-26 was to minimise the fluctuations of 
prices which would have ensued under laissez- 
faire. This greater stability of prices was 
achieved with comparative ease, because 
supplies over the period as a whole were barely 
sufficient to satisfy the world's requirements for 
consumption, and therefore stock-holding opera- 
tions were comparatively easy because of 
relatively small dimensions and short duration. 
While there can be no certain answer, it seems 
probable that the benefits which the producer 
secured by and through this greater price 
stability considerably outweighed its cost to 
him. In these years the defence scheme was 
performing its primary function of averaging 



out variations, but it was not raising the 
average level of prices above what it would 
otherwise have been. Incidentally, therefore, 
such new planting as took place during these 
years was not the result of artificially high 
prices ; and most of it would have taken 
place in any case, assuming that new pro- 
ducers correctly estimated the average level of 
prices under laissez-faire. On the whole, little 
serious criticism can be made of the Institute's 
policy up to the end of 1926, and accusations 
that prices were artificially raised above the 
natural average level must be confined to the 
period from 1927 onwards. 

Conclusions and criticisms on the mechan- 
ism of control will be found in Section II, and 
no attempt will be made to present here a 
summary of such detailed and complicated 
issues, for there was no serious mechanical 
breakdown, and it may indeed be said that 
such minor improvements as experience showed 
to be advisable, were forthwith adopted . There 
is, however, one matter in connection with the 
mechanism of control which will be considered 
here, partly for the sake of convenience, because 
it w^ould otherwise be intruding at every turn, 
and partly because it is so unpleasant that the 
sooner it is disposed of, once and for all, the 
better. I refer to the bribery and corruption 
which accompanied the defence scheme, and if 
I write plainly on this matter, because of its 
tremendous importance in nearly all artificial 
control schemes, any Brazilian reader can 
assure himself by reference to the previous 
Memoranda in this series that for the same 
reason I have dealt with it as plainly where a 
British colony was concerned as weU as other 
countries. Experience seems to show that 
corruption is as definite a drawback to artificial 
control schemes as it is to tariffs, and it is as 
impossible for a student of the former to neglect 
it as it would be for a student of the latter. 
The results may not make much difference to 
the effectiveness of the control scheme, but it 
makes a great deal of difference to the whole 
public life of the country exercising the control. 
Brazil, like many other countries in an early 
stage of development, has been fighting hard 
for cleaner politics and a more trustworthy 
Civil Service : great progress has been made 
during the last thirty years, but the defence 
scheme resulted in a big set-back, and this is 
part of the price which in most cases must be 
paid* for the economic advantages of control. 

Naturally in such matters an investigator 
cannot quote much specific evidence for his 
statements : he can only weigh the information 
which he has collected from sources which he 

* The reason for tliis qualification is discussed on p. 16 below. 


reckons to be reliable, and take the utmost 
pains to make his summary as fair and wtII- 
balanced as he possibly can. Broadly speaking 
there were three spheres in which corrupt prac- 
tices of different "kinds w-ere prevalent. The 
first w^as the Santos market, and to a lesser 
extent other Brazilian markets. Without 
much doubt there was a good deal of private 
speculation in the Santos terminal market, and 
even probably in New- York, by the inner 
political circle which virtually controlled the 
Institute’s operations, and by their personal 
friends. Again, some commissarios, and even 
probably some exporters, with friends at court 
often succeeded in getting “tips” wbich 
enabled them to steal a march on their less 
fortunate competitors in respect of their 
ordinar}^ business transactions. It is impos- 
sible to say how much this kind of thing actually 
interfered with the operations of the control, 
and how much it facilitated them : probably 
on balance it did not make a great deal of 
difference. It is, liow-ever, a form of corruption 
which is extremely difficult to check, and even 
to-day it probably continues, though on a 
smaller scale. The second sphere was centred 
on the regulating warehouses. There was for a 
long time wffiat might be described as a definite 
trade in getting coffee through the warehouses 
without appreciable delay, or in advance of its 
proper turn : it is said that at one time, in order 
to secure more or less immediate delivery, it was 
only necessary to go to the proper quarter and 
pay down some 20$ooo per bag. Again, the 
officials in charge of a warehouse could easily 
hold back a few receipts pending the arrival of 
a favoured planter’s coffee some months later, 
wffiich coffee would, of course, be released accord- 
ing to the date of its receipt. This involved 
post-dating the receipts of non-favoured lots, 
and from the point of view^ of the efficiency 
of the control scheme, such practices made 
little difference : it w^as simply one man’s gain 
and another’s loss. So much discontent w^as, 
however, aroused that by 1928 there w^as little 
short of a popular outcry, and the Institute 
took specific steps to prevent these irregulari- 
ties, and apparently with some measure of 
success. In Rio and Minas, however, the 
reguladores were simply private warehouses 
licensed for the purpose, and a possibly inten- 
tional slackness of control on the part of the 
Institutes and Governments of those States 
made irregularities still easier, and therefore 
on a larger scale. Early this summer, for 
example, a public scandal was created by the 
discovery that a warehouse in Rio contained 
only 60,000 bags whereas it should have con- 
tained 300,000 bags: the difference had been 


shipped out, .and of course no taxes had yet 
been paid, as this would have resulted .in 
disclosure. 

Corruption, however, was far more wide- 
spread, in the sense that more persons w^ere 
concerned, in the third sphere, namely, at the 
up-countr }7 stations from which the coffee w^as 
despatched. Until the so-called series '' 
system \¥as introduced in 1929, the planter who 
was the first to ship his coffee to the reguladores, 
was the first to get it out. In order to ship he 
had to get railway wagons, and since the supply 
was limited, the station agent wms supposed to 
see that everyone w^as fairly treated. Actually, 
the man who bribed him most got all the wagons 
he wanted, unless indeed he bribed not the 
station agent but some superior official wdiose 
hints the station agent could not disregard. 
He who bribed least, or did not bribe, had to 
wait. This w^as by far the most widespread 
and vicious form of corruption, and though it 
made no difference to the control scheme, it 
excited very great discontent and indignation 
until it wms ended in 1929. 

Ordinary smuggling w'^as not a serious 
problem, at any rate in Sao Paulo, for the 
simple reason that it was not feasible. Road 
transport from the fazendas to Santos is too 
expensive, and all coffee passes into Santos 
over the one raihvay from Sao Paulo city : 
supervision is thus comparatively easy. There 
was, how^ever, a little smuggling from fazendas 
in the States of Rio and Minas by road to some 
point on the bay of Rio, and thence by barge 
or sailing boat into the harbour, and also a 
small quantity probably found its way from 
the interior of Sao Paulo dowm the Parana 
river, but the sum-total of all smuggling was 
not significant. In general, therefore, the 
corruption w^hich mattered concerned the 
politicians in high places, and the Government 
officials great and small,'*'' who were engaged in 
operating the control scheme. By 1929 it had 
undoubtedly been considerably reduced, but it 
can never be stamped out, and Brazilian coffee 
defence supplies yet more evidence of the 
tremendous difficulty of maintaining an honest 
administration of any scheme of artificial 
control. This constitutes my second conclu- 
sion, and it is as important as it is melancholy. 

My third main conclusion is really concerned 
with policy rather than with operating tech- 
nique, though it could be classed under the 
latter heading. It concerns the scale on which 
the producer w^'as financed in respect of his 

* ^ The evil is not, of course, confined to the sphere in which 
it originates. He who becomes untrustworthy in one sphere 
is likely to become so in general, and at the best he stands 
generally suspect. 


current crop when it was despatched to the 
regulating warehouses. The first really big 
error on the part of the Institute was the 
financing of the bumper crop of 1927-28 on 
the basis of the current price at which coffee 
was selling, when it should have been the 
much lower basis of the farmer's minimum 
requirements of cash for the continuance of 
cultivation. Planters in Sao Paulo at the end 
of 1927 had far more cash in their pockets than 
they required. It was the high financing of 
this crop which not only strained the credit 
resources of the country, but also caused a 
general trade boom in Sao Paulo. The credit 
resources of the country were therefore not 
conserved for the purpose of coffee financing to 
the extent which they might have been, and 
thus more had to be borrowed from abroad 
than should have been necessary. It is not 
suggested that no foreign borrowing would 
have been necessary if the financing had been 
done on a more reasonable basis, but that the 
dependence on foreign borrowing would not 
have been so complete : it was the almost 
complete dependence on foreign borrowing 
which precipitated the collapse. Another 
serious result of the excessive financing of this 
1927 crop was the stimulus to new planting : 
if the planter had not had so much cash that he 
did not know what to do with it, and if facilities 
for borrowing more had not been so extensive, 
it is reasonable to suppose that new planting 
would not have assumed the enormous propor- 
tions which it did assume from 1927 to 1929. 
The excessively high financing of the 1927 
crop undoubtedly sowed the seeds of eventual 
destruction. Admittedly it would not have 
been easy to reduce the rate of advances. The 
business world is accustomed to the idea of 
advances based upon the current value of the 
security offered, modified by its prospective 
value in the near, rather than in the more 
remote, future. If the Institute, through the 
Banco do Estado, had offered much less than 
the ordinary banks were prepared to grant, 
this would most probably have been inter- 
preted as a sign that the Institute doubted its 
ability to maintain current prices, and con- 
fidence would have been badly shaken at 
what was certainly a most critical time. It 
seems indeed that the financing required under 
such a scheme of control is best provided 
exclusively and directly by the control, for as 
long as it is done, even in part, through ordinary 
banking channels, the basis of current values 
must almost inevitably remain. In practice, 
however, the temptation to borrow as much as 
the world is prepared to lend is probably 
irresistible — a prolonged education ^of the 


ordinary agricultural producer will be required 
to convince Mm that the success of such 
control schemes depends upon borrowing on 
the smallest possible scale. The success of 
such schemes in the future, therefore, seems 
likely to depend in practice upon the greater 
caution of lenders rather than on the self- 
denial of borrowers, and it is to be hoped that 
lenders will realise that the rules of ordinary 
crop financing are not applicable to the 
financing of artificial control schemes. 

My fourth main conclusion concerns a 
subject to which reference has already been 
made, but which demands more specific atten- 
tion, namely, the extensive new planting which 
has taken place within Brazil, As has already 
been said, the new planting which took place 
up to I926ywas not directly caused by control, 
since during this period prices were not higher 
on the average than they would have been 
under laissez-faire. This conclusion, however, 
requires some small modification. If we sup- 
pose that the would-be new producer carefully 
weighs all the relevant pros and cons, it follows 
that under laissez-faire he must allow for the 
possibility of a general bumper crop, and 
therefore a period of very low prices, coinciding 
with the period when his trees reach effective 
bearing age. In other words, he must estimate 
his requirements of working capital not merely 
on the period of, say, five years which must 
elapse before his trees come into bearing, but 
for a possible one, two or three additional years 
during which he will only get very low prices 
owing to a bumper crop in the fifth year. If, 
however, the price is more or less stabilised by 
an artificial control scheme, he can rule out 
this possible prolongation. If he thinks that 
the consumer will bear the cost of this price 
stabilisation, bis prospective profits become 
greater than they would otherwise have been, 
while the same will be true, though to a smaller 
extent, if he reckons that the price he must pay 
for stabilisation vdll be less than the loss he 
might incur under the fluctuating prices of 
laissez-faire. Now there is little doubt that 
the popular idea amongst the Sao Paulo planters 
was that the consumer would pay the costs 
involved in the defence scheme : in brief, the 
prospect, as then envisaged by them, was that 
prices wnuld be pennanently maintained at a 
profitable level without cost to themselves, 
instead of dropping periodically to a ruinous 
extent. Hence, even though the level of prices 
from 1922-26 was not artificially high, more 
new' planting was probably undertaken during 
this period than would have occurred under 
laissez-faire. The amount of new planting 
during this period, however, was not, in fact, 


so great as to be a serious menace in the future : 
the available statistics indicate the planting of 
about 250 million trees during these j^-ears. At 
their peak production this number of trees 
would not produce more than 4I million bags, 
and this would not be realised for ten years and 
more, during which time consumption might 
be expected to increase bj^ say, 2 million bags, 
wMile the yield of the oldek existing trees might 
be expected to show a substantial decline, and 
a certain proportion would be abandoned. 
Much the same may be said of the new' planting- 
in the other States of Brazil, though in their 
case the control of the Sao Paulo Institute wns 
a more definite stimulus, since at this period 
they enjoyed all the advantages of price 
stabilisation at no cost to themselves. But 
in general the amount of new’- planting in Brazil 
up to 1926 wms not such as to constitute a 
serious excess of capacity in the future, and the 
Institute had no serious reason to w'orry 
about it. 

New" planting, howwer, became a very 
serious problem from 1927 onw'ards. The 
Institute's triumphant maintenance of prices 
finally convinced the planter that he could 
look forward with absolute certainty to per- 
manent stabilisation at a profitable level, and 
this greatly increased the stimulus wMich, as 
we have just demonstrated, arises from this 
assumption. But the real trouble was that he 
now" obtained ample means to give effect to 
his desires, through the high financing of the 
cheaply produced bumper crop of 1927. Even 
reasonably reliable statistics are still lacking, 
but it seems more than probable that in the 
three seasons, 1927-28, 1928-29, and 1929-30, j 
not less than another 250 million trees w"ere 
planted. Even if the surplus of the first 
bumper crop of 1927 could have been disposed 
of successfully against the continual increase 
in the size of the normal crop as the 1922-26 
plantings gradually came into more and more 
heavy bearing, there was no chance whatever 
of the successful disposal of the huge additional 
surplus of the second bumper crop of 1929 
against the still more rapid increase of the 
normal crop resulting from the 1927-30 plant- 
ings. The Institute w"ould have been wise to 
prohibit new planting as soon as the 1927 
bumper crop came into sight, i.e. in September 
1926 : this would have been in time to stop 
planting in the 1926-27 season. Two years 

* The State of Minas Geraes was, however, levying the same 
transport tax as Sao Panic, though there was little or no control 
of port entries. 

t New planting takes place in-December and January, and 
though the crash had taken place in October 1 929, there was 
a considerable amount of planting two months later, as the land 
had already been cleared, and the crash was still considered to 
be a mere market break. 



later, the need for such prohibition had been 
demonstrated by the very large planting vdiich 
had been undertaken in the 1927-28 season, 
and then in September 1928 came the virtual 
certainty of a second bumper crop. If the 
Institute had acted even then, it would have 
prevented the still larger planting which took 
place in the 1928-29 season. Actually new 
planting was not prohibited until nine months 
ago, when, of course, it was really unnecessary, 
for no one thought of planting in 1930-31. 
The Sao Paulo Institute would have had to act 
alone in September 1926, for the other States 
were not yet co-operating in the defence scheme, 
and of course it would have been difficult for 
the politicians to convince the Paulista that he 
should leave his neighbours free to plant, while 
such prohibition might have given a serious 
blow to confidence at what was a very critical 
time. General agreement could, however, have 
been procured without much doubt in 1928, 
but by that time the Sao Paulo politicians were 
concerned only with the political advantages 
of prolonging prosperity to the last possible 
moment, and since they realised that a crash 
could not be delayed more than two or three 
years, they were not interested in anything 
which only mattered four, five and more years 
ahead. A more detailed study of this problem 
of new planting, however, suggests unmis- 
takably that such a control scheme must pro- 
vide for the direct regulation of additions to 
capacity; as with finance and many other 
matters, there is no half-way house between 
artificial control and laissez-faire ; to be really 
successful the former must completely, and not 
partially, replace the latter. 

The above reference to the attitude of the 
Sao Paulo politicians paves the way for my 
fifth main conclusion, which is perhaps the most 
fundamental of all, namely, that the Govern- 
ment of the State of Sao Paulo deliberately 
used the defence scheme for political purposes. 
The same charge probably lies in a modified 
form against the Federal Government, and to 
some extent against the Governments of the 
other coffee-producing States, in that they 
failed to make even a reasonable stand against 
Sao Paulo. Political motives constantly in- 
trude in various minor forms throughout the 
history of the defence scheme, but from Sep- 
tember 1928 onwards they became completely 
dominant . The flowering of the trees in that 
month gave almost certain promise of a very 
large crop in 1929, and it then became abun- 
dantly clear to all sensible persons that a radical 
change in policy w^as the only chance of a suc- 
cessful outcome. The Institute, however, car- 
ried on as if no change in the situation had 


occurred, and persisted in this course even wdien 
the actual picking more than confirmed the 
highest estimates made in 1928. To the very 
last moment, the politicians kept up the pre- 
tence that all was well in the best possible of 
worlds, and to their credit or discredit it may 
be admitted that they bluffed wth the most 
consummate skill. The history of events after 
the^ crash tells essentially the same tale. 
Political leaders, who adopt the right policy 
but temporarily deceive the public as to its 
objective and results, may perhaps be forgiven, 
but for those who deliberately pursue a wrong 
policy and deceive the public into the belief 
that it is the right policy, there can be no 
forgiveness, least of all at the hands of economic 
laws. Political retribution tarried awhile, but 
economic retribution came swiftly. My fifth 
conclusion is therefore that few^ if any, Govern- 
ments can be trusted to conduct an artificial 
control scheme such as this defence of coffee : 
sooner or later economic considerations will be 
subordinated to political expediency. Such 
control schemes must be operated by the busi- 
ness interests concerned, and if the aid of the 
State is required, the State can be given 
adequate representation, such as will ensure 
legitimate public pressure against any attempt 
by those business interests to sacrifice the 
interests of the nation for the temporary 
benefit of the few. Such attempts are, of 
course, unlikely in a country such as Brazil, 
where the industry concerned is of such 
importance that its welfare and that of the 
community as a whole are almost inseparable. 
The real difficulty, however, is that, in the early 
stages of a newly developing country like Brazil, 
the producers cannot find representatives whom 
they can trust with such tremendous oppor- 
tunities for personal enrichment as are offered 
by any scheme of artificial control . Brazilians 
are so used to what w^ould in some other coun- 
tries be considered corrupt practices by their 
political leaders, that there is a tendency to 
regard the resulting personal gains with 
indifference, but the idea of putting unlimited 
wealth in the hands of their fellow-planters is 
most abhorrent. Unfortunately it must be 
admitted that such fears are probably not 
unjustified, and we therefore reach the ultimate 
conclusion that, in such countries as Brazil, 
experiments in artificial control will probably 
remain largely in the hands of politicians, 
although experience points unmistakably to the 
tremendous risks of distortion for political 
purposes. 

These are some of the more generally 
interesting lessons wffiich can be learnt from a 
study of the period up to the crash of 1929, 


but a few words must be said concerning the during the post-war boom. The cessation of 
reactions on other coffee-producing countries, planting for the next two or three years was 
It is often said that the breakdo-wm of the due to the general depression and collapse of 
defence scheme has been primarily due to the prices in 1921, and, as has akeady been said, 
increased production of other countries under the amount of new planting since 1923 has not 
the stimulus of artificially high prices, for which really been significant, and most of it would 
Brazil alone had to foot the bill. Such ideas, probably have taken place wen if there had been 
however, are largely misleading. It must be no defence scheme in Brazil, though admittedly 
repeated that no trees planted since 1923-24 the development of robusta coffee cultivation 
had reached effective bearing by 1929, and that in the Netherlands East Indies, to take the most 
trees planted after 1926 are only now just outstanding example, would not probably have 
coming into bearing. The Brazilian defence been so rapid. The increased production of 
scheme since 1922 cannot, therefore, have made mild coffees has been a natural and, in a sense, 
much difference so far to the output of the an inevitable process, and the fact that there 
mild countries, and there is no reason to believe was not another big spurt during the period 
that there is a large amount of capacity 1922-29, undoubtedly suggests _ that further 
planted since 1926 and still to come into development was encountering serious obstacles, 
bearing. On the other hand, it is true that All reports in recent years have suggested the 
the production of mild coffees has greatly improbability of any further rapid expansion 
increased, and it may reasonably be supposed in Colombia, or in the Central American coun- 
that the demand for Brazilian coffees would tries, owing to shortage of suitable land, or 
have been greater if there had been no such shortage of labour, or difficulties of transport, 
increase. Broadly speaking, the statistics of etc. This is not to say that the_ mild 
mild production show an output averaging countries cannot eventually increase their pro- 
rather over 4 million bags for some years before duction, but that they are unlikely to do so 
the War, rising to an average level of about on a large scale in the near future, while 
6 million bags around 1920, to 7 million bags Brazilian measures of control cannot be 
from 1924-26, and then in a sudden jump to made responsible for much of the very 
8 million bags in 1927, since which year there considerable development which has already 
has been only a small further increase. The occurred. 

obvious inference to be drawn from these It may, however, be urged that Brazil 
figures is that there was a steady flow of new should have taken steps to suppress this 
planting in the mild countries from about 1911 growing corripetition from the mild countries, 
until about 1918, and then a big spurt from that it would have been worth her w'hile to 
1918 to 1921, followed by almost complete endure a period of low prices in order to kill 
cessation for two or three years, after which off a substantial volume of the increased mild 
planting was resumed, but on a comparatively production, and so maintain her monopolistic 
small scale. Now the planting from 1911 position. Such a policy might have been 
onwards coincides with the period of relatively , feasible in 1921 ; Brazil might have eschewed 
high prices, Avhich was at least partly caused the valorisation of that year and engaged upon 
by the prohibition of new planting in Brazil a fight to a finish. But it is very doubtful 
from 1902 onwards. But this prohibition was whether even the best-informed Brazilians 
removed in 1911, and therefore Brazil was as realised the extent of the new planting which 
able to take advantage of these high prices as had taken place in the mild countries during 
the mild countries. The really significant the previous three years, and in any case the 
thing is that there was so little planting in the 1921 slump was quickly over, and, as %ve have 
mild countries while planting was prohibited in seen, the price would rapidly have recovered 
Brazil; the explanation is, of course, that to a high level even if there had been no 
the price level from 1902 to 1911 was too low valorisation. Brazil could not deal any 
to supply any inducement. The first valor- serious blow at the mild countries so long as 
isation, therefore, cannot be said to have the price was naturally high. But the mild 
greatly stimulated planting in the mild coun- countries were enabled to deal a blow to Brazil 
tries : such planting as took place from 1911 to in that, owing to the shortage of supplies up 
I9i8was at least in the main a natural develop- to 1926, they were able to sell their steadily 
ment. The burst of new planting from 1918 to increasing production without difficulty and at 
1921 was also the result of naturally high prices ; remunerative prices, instead of having to force 
prices were high, not because of the valorisation it on to a market which was used to "Brazilian 
of 1917, but because of the great frost in Brazil coffee and could get plenty of it, as might quite 
in 1918, coupled with the keenness of demand well have been the case. The United States 


roasters found it necessary to use more mild 
coffees during these years, even though they 
had to pay a premium for them over the better 
Brazilian "grades. From ^1926 onwards, how- 
ever, when Brazilian prices became so arti- 
ficially high, the roasters naturally bought mild 
coffees in a free market in preference to Bra- 
zilian coffees in an artificially controlled market. 
The premium on iiiilds largely disappeared, 
but the market readily absorbed the greatly 
increased supply which appeared from 1927 
onwards, and cut down its purchases from 
Brazil accordingly. The roasters altered their 
blends, and the United States consumer un- 
doubtedly came to like the change : hence the 
compulsorily increased use of milds during the 
eight years from 1922 to 1930 has undoubtedly 
resulted in a great reduction of the elasticity of 
demand for milds. Consequently, as Brazilian 
prices fell so heavily during the last two years, 
mild prices fell very much less, and an enor- 
mous premium has emerged. The position 
to-day is that the world insists on having all 
the reasonably good quality milds which can 
be produced, and is not prepared to allow the 
destruction of mild producing capacity. Brazil 
must therefore bear the whole burden of read- 
justing the world's capacity for producing 
coffee to the world's total consumption of 
coffee. Thus the reactions of the defence 
scheme on the mild countries have been a 
stiffening of the demand for their coffees rather 
than any appreciable artificial stimulus to 
increased production, and it is obvious that the 
former is, from Brazil's point of view, infinitely 
more serious, because more permanent, than 
the latter would have been. Brazil is un- 
doubtedly the cheapest producer of coffee, but 
this will avail her little if the world is prepared 
to pay much higher prices for the kind of coffee 
produced by her competitors. Brazil can 
certainly much improve the average quality of 
her better coffees, but the peculiar qualities of , 
say, Colombian coffee are primarily due to soil 
and situation, and these advantages will be 
permanent, unless and until some synthetic 
process can be devised which will impart the 
true mild flavour to Brazilian coffees. 

Finally, some attempt must be made to 
summarise the attitude of consuming interests. 
Many different parties, however, are grouped 
together in this omnibus phrase, and each had 
its own special reason for joining in the general 
condemnation of the defence scheme. We may 
start with the exporter. As an exporter pure 
and simple, he works on a commission basis, 
and has therefore an interest in high rather than 
low prices provided that the high prices do 
not greatly reduce the volume of trade. To 


this extent he was in general sympathy with 
Brazil's policy of high prices, but he much 
disliked the methods of control. His constant 
complaint was that the stocks at Santos and 
the other ports were kept so small that he could 
not get the precise grades of coffee he required, 
while the uncertainty of the arbitrary scheme 
of deliveries which ruled up to 1926 was a thorn 
in his side, and the intervention of the Institute 
on the Santos terminal market often played 
havoc with his hedging operations. Thus he 
disliked the defence scheme and desired its 
termination, not primarily on account of the 
policies adopted, but on account of the mechan- 
ism of the control. Much the same may be said 
of the attitude of importers. Both parties, 
however, often join the ranks of a third group, 
which comprises merchants and speculators. 
To this group of interests, any control scheme 
must necessarily be most objectionable, and the 
Brazilian defence scheme in particular, for its 
primary object was that the producer should 
take over the functions which the merchant and 
speculator had hitherto performed. The Insti- 
tute was literally taking the bread out of their 
mouths, and though they fought hard at first 
and returned to the attack more than once, they 
were completely discomfited, and in the main 
they are still dispossessed to-day. All these 
different parties, however, are of relatively small 
importance compared to the roasters, and in 
particular the roasters in the United States, for 
the American consumer buys practically the 
whole of his supplies of coffee roasted, groundand 
packed in tins, and normally the United States 
absorbs 50 per cent, of Brazil’s exports. Now 
for the roaster it is clear that the lower is the 
price of green coffee the better, not only for his 
profit margin but for his turnover. But this is 
subject to two important qualifications, namely, 
that above everything they want a stable price, 
and that very low prices help the small roasters 
to compete with the larger firms ; the latter are 
therefore not too averse to moderately high 
prices, particularly if the level is stabilised. In 
the eyes of the roasters, however, the price of 
coffee from 1923-29 was at much too high a 
level to suit their convenience, and the primary 
cause was the Brazilian defence scheme. The 
only weapon in their hands was to encourage the 
development of supplies from the mild countries, 
and so reduce their dependence on Brazil. Much 
to their dislike and anxiety, they were therefore 
under the necessity of altering their blends^ and 
of using a greater proportion of mild coffees : 
actually their anxieties and fears were un- 
founded, for the change was made so slowly 
that the ordinary American consumer does not 
appear to have been aware of it. Moreover, 


the strict control of supplies from Brazil forced 
the roasters to adopt a hand-to-mouth buying 
policy, and they much objected to this at first, 
though later they came to realise that it pos- 
sessed certain ameliorations. At the very begin- 
ning of the Sao Paulo Institute's regime, however, 
they appear to have believed in the sincerity 
of Brazilian declarations that stability was the 
primary object of the defence scheme, and to 
have been prepared to give some measure of 
co-operation in return for concessions, of which 
the most important in their eyes was the main- 
tenence of a reasonably large stock in Santos. 
On its side the Institute desired the roasters' 
support of their request for a loan from New 
York bankers, and in August 1925 an agree- 
ment was actually reached, though never signed 
because President Hoover intimated his dis- 
approval of the projected loan, and Brazil's qiiid 
pro q%io therefore disappeared. As the Institute 
developed its high price policy in the face 
of the 1927-28 bumper crop, the indignation 
of the roasters increased, though it never 
actually burst into flames. The Institute was 
well aware of their hostility, and in the middle 
of 1928 a special mission was sent to the United 
States, primarily for the purpose of studying 
methods of increasing consumption, but also 
for the purpose of converting the roasters to the 
merits of the defence scheme. The report of 
this mission emphasised the contrasting nature 
of the interests of the Brazilian producer and 
the American roaster, and the difficulties of the 
latter in raising retail prices to the extent 
necessary to provide them with a sufficient 
margin over the high price of green coffee. It 
is pointed out that the roasters are in close touch 
with consumers, and that their warnings should 
therefore be carefully considered by Brazil. But 
the report nevertheless ends with the com- 
forting assurance that though the producer and 
the roaster have such different ideas of the 
proper level of prices, yet mutual frank under- 
standing and honest information, aided by 
‘■'just the common sense," will bring about 
“ commercial harmony." 

The crash of October 1929 was therefore 
welcomed with relief by the roasters, despite the 
considerable losses which some incurred by 
comparison with others whose buying policy 
had been better suited to the situation. Since 
none were carrying extensive stocks, the year 
1930 was for the roasters a time of almost 
unlimited prosperity, for they were able to 
maintain retail prices despite the heavy fall in 
the price of their raw material. The low price 
of green coffee, and the huge profit margin, 
however, gradually stirred up competition, and 
in the spring of 1931 retail prices were sub- 


stantially lowered : presumably the industrial * 
depression also was exerting some small pressure 
on consuming power. Accordingly, when the 
los. export tax was imposed in April 1931, the 
large roasters were not particularly displeased, 
and it is indeed probable that a much heavier 
tax would have been accepted without serious 
protest or retaliation if it had been imposed at 
the beginning of the year — that is, before retail 
prices were reduced; 

As regards the final consumer, little need be 
said, for there was never any attempt at 
organised agitation or action, such, for example, 
as happened in connection with the rubber 
and sugar controls. Mention has already been 
made of Mr. Hoover's fiat to the New York 
bankers, but the general campaign against 
foreign combinations controlling raw materials 
essential to the United States was, of course, in 
fact directed specially against the British rubber 
restriction scheme, and coffee came in for very 
little attention on this occasion, though it had 
done so at the time of the first valorisation 
scheme in 1907. It would certainly seem that 
Mr. Hoover had altered his views on artificial 
control schemes long before his recent inter- 
vention in wheat and cotton. To the Institute’s 
mission to the U.S.A. in 1928, he stated that he 
accepted the Coffee Institute as a system of 
control intended to co-ordinate production, at 
the same time advising the Institute to act as 
carefully as possible in order to prevent prices 
from obtaining excessive levels, which would 
certainly cause consumption to decrease. At 
this period the power of the Institute was as 
great as prices were undoubtedly high relatively 
to available supplies or to normal costs of 
production ! By 1928 Mr. Hoover was running 
his election campaign for the presidencj^ and 
apparently Brazilian opinion was in his favour ; 
his recent utterances were interpreted as a sign 
that he now knew that he had been wrongly 
advised in 1925, and had accordingly come to 
see the error of his ways, while his support of 
prohibition was a powerful factor in his favour, 
on the ground that the prohibition of alcohol 
stimulates the consumption of coffee, a con- 
clusion which is certainly correct in so far as the 
United States is concerned. Brazilian coffee 
defence did not, therefore, encounter any 
appreciable resistance from consumers in the 
United States, and the same is true of Europe, 
for^ though certain countries increased their 
tariff on coffee, this was part of a general move- 
ment and was in no way retaliatory in character. 
It seems indeed worth while to observe that a 
debtor country is in a much better position than 
a creditor country to operate an artificial 
control scheme on one of its main exports so 
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far as consumers’ opposition is concerned, and 
nroviding that its creditors are numbered 
fl^mongstthe consuinersof the product conceirod. 
For if the creditors retaliate as consumers, they 
may well tend to injure their interests as 
S^tors. Argument was frequently heard m 
Brazil to the effect that the L'.S. had auch larp 
^v^tments in Brazil that Brazilian prosperity 
wis worth high coffee prices, u^ile there seems 
little doubt that, since the crash, bankers, both 
n London and New York, have been very 
liberal to Brazil, in part at least because of 


the necessity of safeguarding existing invest- 

ments. ^ , 

This suniniary will now be closed, ana tne 
author may perhaps be allowed to express the 
hope that it will be considered as a means to a 
better perspective, and as a guide ppe amidst 
the more detailed narrative with its frequent 
excursions on debatable issues, which will now 
be presented, rather than as being sufficient in 
itself even for the reader who is not directly 
interested in the fortunes and problems of the 
coffee industry. 




I._COFFEE DEFENCE BY. THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 1921-24 


In the previous section it was stated that 
the history of coffee defence, as distinct from 
isolated attempts at valorisation, really begins 
in 1921. Its beginning, however, coincides with 
the third valorisation scheme, and as this was 
largely run hand-in-hand with the defence 
scheme for a couple of years, it is necessary to 
consider it in slightly greater detail than the 
two earlier, valorisations. The situation which 
led to the third valorisation scheme was pri- 
marily caused by the onset of the post-war slump 
in the United States and by the world-wide 
deflation of prices : it was not an attempt to 
meet difficulties arising from a bumper crop, 
still less from any excess of capacity, and it is 
therefore fundamentally different from the two 
previous schemes. Demand had begun to flag 
towards the end of 1919, and the flowering of 
September 1919, which promised a crop slightly 
above normal^ in 1920, had caused a sharp 
break in the price from a go-cent to a 25-cent 
level. During the first half of 1920, demand 
began to decline more rapidly, f but there was 
no further definite break until the post-war 
slump struck the United States in July and 
August. The price of coffee then fell abruptly 
to 15 cents, and by the end of the year stood 
at less than 10 cents. For such an overwhelm- 
ing collapse there was no adequate cause so far 
as the statistical position was concerned. It is 
true that exports from Brazil in 1920 amounted 
to only 11*5 million bags as against a crop of 
14-5 million bags, but the world's visible supply 
on July 1st, 1920, was less than 7 million bags, 
as compared with a pre-w^ar normal of 10 
million bags: there was thus no development 
on the supply side to account adequately for 
such a terrific falj in the price. The trouble was 
that United States' buying virtually stopped 
in August 1920, just when the new crop was 
being pressed on to the world's markets. In 
the feancial conditions of the moment, nobody 
was prepared to make even the smallest specu- 
lative purchases of the momentarily unwanted 
supplies, and so the price fell, and continued 
to fall in a way which suggested that no one 
would be tempted to buy even if it reached 
zero. 

In November 1920 the Sao Paulo Govern- 
ment, therefore, felt constrained by sheer neces- 
sity to enter the market and buy what it could, 

* The 1920-21 crop was 14-5 million bags for all Brazil 
which was little more than normal, though the yield in those 
districts which had sufiiered least from th© 1918 frost was con- 
siderably above normal. 

t Not only the XJ.S. demand, but also the European demand, 
as Germany and other countries placed restrictions on the 
importation of coffee in an endeavour to remedy unfavourable 
trade balances. 


namely, about 300,000 bags. This helped to 
slacken the fall of prices, and in February 1921 
there was even a small rise. But a heavy bear 
raid in March is said to have convinced the 
Federal Government that for the sake of 
exchange,* if nothing else, it must reinforce 
Sao Paulo’s efforts, while the success of the 
1917 valorisation had, of course, considerably 
changed the Federal Government’s ideas as to 
the merits of valorisation schemes. By what 
amounted to an issue of paper money through 
the newly-created Rediscount Section of the 
Banco do Brasil, the Federal Government began 
in March to buy coffee in* large quantities. The 
price steadied, and in August 1921 began to 
rise slowly but surely, for demand w'as reviving 
— exports in 1921 at 12-4 million bags eventu- 
ally showed an increase of nearly i million 
bags on 1920 — while the 1921 crop, though not 
as small as had been hoped, was less than 13 
million bags. By November 1921 the price had 
been raised to 12 cents, and there was every 
sign that such a price level would at least be 
maintained, for the Federal Government had 
bought virtually the whole of the existing sur- 
plus supplies, and now held no less than 4I 
million bags. The process of valorisation had 
thus been successfully accomplished ; there 
remained the much more difficult task of 
liquidating such a huge purchase. The work 
of buying had been entrusted to a Brazilian 
firm. But this firm had little or no experience 
of export business, and insufficient connec- 
tions in consuming markets to enable it to 
undertake the work of selling. Moreover, the 
outlook was such as to suggest that the liquida- 
tion must necessarily be a very protracted affair, 
and the Federal Government was thus faced 
with a most difficult financial problem: ob- 
viously it Would be an extremely convenient 
solution if a foreign loan could be secured for 
a number of years, as had been done in the 
valorisation of 1907. It is therefore not alto- 
gether surprising that the Government decided 
to entrust the task of liquidation to the Brazilian 
Warrant Company. In the first place, the 
selection of a foreign firm would not occasion 
the same heart-burnings which would have been 
roused by the selection of a Brazilian firm for 
what would obviously • be a lucrative task. 
Secondly, the selection of an English firm would 
obviously be viewed with favour in London, 
and any loan was more likely to be obtained 
in London than in New York, if only because 
of the difficulties which the United States anti- 

^ Exchange on London fell from a peak of IS’ 3 7 pence in 
February 1920 to 9*93 pence in February 1921. 
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trust legislation had created in 1911. Thirdly, ■ 
the Brazilian Warrant Company itself, and 
through companies closely associated with it, 
had the necessary organisation and highly 
skilled staff both in Santos, and also in con- 
suming centres. Negotiations appear to have 
been opened with the company at the end of 

1921, and during the spring of 1922 a com- 
bined effort was made to secure the co-opera- 
tion of London bankers, with a view to the 
arrangement of the long-term finance which 
was deemed so desirable. Eventually the 
Federal Government's officiai " bankers, 
Messrs* Rothschild, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Baring and Schroder, were persuaded to under- 
take the liquidation of the whole stock of coffee 
over a period of ten years. The bankers 
accordingly floated the CF.S. of Brazil Coffee 
Security Loan ^ of £9 million in May 1922, and 
the Federal Government was most thankful to 
be relieved of all its heavy liabilities, for even 
now, in May, the statistical situation was 
thought to be none too promising. The 1922-23 
crop was somewhat over-estimated until later 
on when the picking was well advanced, but 
even the correct figure of 10-2 million bags, 
together with the 4*5 million bags of Federal 
stocks, totalled 147 million bags, while in 1922 
exports had been only 127 million bags. 
Moreover, the dry autumn of 1921, which was 
the primary cause of the very short crop of 

1922, had been followed by such copious rains 
as to suggest a very large crop in 1923, as was 
indeed to be the case. 

The doings of the Federal Government, how- 
ever, were viewed with considerable indigna- 
tion in Sao Paulo, and to a lesser extent by 
Brazilians generally. Brazilian commissaries 
and exporters in Santos were for once united 
in their anger that a foreign firm should have 
been given a monopoly of the disposal of such 
a huge quantity of coffee : the commission to 
be earned should have been kept for Brazilians 
and not given to a foreign competitor. Market 
gossip said that the Brazilian Warrant Company 
had undertaken to buy coffee on its own account 
in return for the privilege which it had secured, 
and was manipulating the market to its own 
pecuniary advantage. Thus in a resume of 
valorisation history hy Senhor Carl Hellwig, 
published in the Medeiros Bulletin during the 
autumn of 1930, it is stated that by November 
1921 the Federal Government had bought 3 
million bags, and that then the '' English 
group " purchased a further i’2 million bags 

^ * £7 million of the loan was placed in London at an issue 
price of 97, interest 7'^* per cent., and amortisation over thirty- 
three years. The remaining £2 million was placed in New 
York. 


in November and December 1921, thus raising 
the^ price; subsequently it ''liquidated its 
position," after which further purchases were 
made in March and April 1922. But there is 
no evidence whatever to suggest that the 
Brazilian Warrant Company ever purchased a 
single bag for the Federal Government : the 
whole 4|- million bags had been already bought 
by November 1921, that is, before the Brazilian 
Warrant Company comes into the picture, and 
not a single bag was sold until after the con- 
clusion of the £9 million loan in May 1922, 
though a consignment of about 500,000 bags 
was shipped to London in order to satisfy the 
bankers, who at first would not give credits 
against coffee stored in Brazil. Equally 
there appears to be no foundation for Senhor 
Hellwig's further suggestion that the Federal 
Government contracted the £9 million loan in 
order to " free themselves from the interference 
and machinations of the English group." All 
the evidence available goes to show that the 
Brazilian Warrant Company were mainly in- 
strumental in securing the co-operation of the 
bankers, while it is difficult to understand how 
the Federal Government was freeing itself by 
agreeing to a loan, of which one of the terms 
was that the Brazilian Warrant Company 
should carry out all defence operations on 
behalf of the Federal Government throughout 
the ten-years period of the loan. Senhor Hell- 
wig's account should be treated by the historian 
with considerable caution,*^ but of one aspect 
there is little doubt, namely, that his attitude 
accurately represents the general feeling on the 
matter in Santos, and even throughout the 
State of Sao Paulo, both at the time and even 
to this day. The Federal Government in their 
view had not only put money into the pockets 
of a foreign firm which might *just as well have 
gone into Brazilian pockets, but it had virtually 
handed over the whole fortunes and future of 
the coffee industry itself into the hands of 
foreign bankers and merchants, whose interests 
would lead them to oppose the new policy of 
permanent coffee defence for which Sao Paulo 
was pressing. It is indeed necessary at this 
point to retrace our steps in order to observe 
the birth of that project. 

The Federal Government, as has been said 
above, began buying coffee in March 1921. 
In October 1921 a measure \vas introduced 
into Congress which sought to establish a per- 
manent valorisation or defence scheme.^ This 
measure, after prolonged debates, was "finally 
passed into law on June 19th, 1922, soon 
after the £9 million, loan had released the 

* T Tia accotint of the two previous valorisations, however, 
contains many interesting points and merits attention. 



Federal Goveniment from its direct liabilities be held within Brazil because experience had 
on the stocks purchased during 1921. The clearly shown the drawbacks of holding such 
law authorised the creation of an Institute stocks near consuming centres, and finally they 
for the Permanent Defence of Coffee. The wanted the Institute to be wholly free from 
Institute was to be governed by a council, reliance on foreign capital, 'wdth the element of 
composed of the Federal Minister of Finance foreign control and the lion’s share of the 
as President, the Minister of Agriculture as profits to the foreigner, which such reliance 
Vice-Pi'esident, and five other persons ap- seemed to involve. _ All this, but no more, was 
pointed by the President of the Republic, to embodied in this original scheme for the defence 
be chosen from persons of noted capacity in of coffee, and it may be observed that if this 
agricultural, commercial and banking business, scheme had been put into operation in this, its 
The Minister of Finance, or in his absence the original, form, _ things would almost certainly 
Minister of Agriculture, was to have the power have gone considerably better than they have, 
of vetoing “ deliberations contrary to the Little, if any, action appears to have been 
express dispositions of this law.” The Insti- taken to put the scheme into execution during 
tute’s functions were to be — the next three months, and then for a time 

{a) To lend money on reasonable terms attention was diverted by the revolution in the 
against coffee deposited in official warehouses. autumn of 1922. Subsequently Dr. Bernardes 
(5) To purchase coffee when the market assumed office as Federal President. Very 
appeared to require temporary relief. considerable importance attaches to this event, 

(c) To conduct propaganda to increase the for the new President was a Minas man, and 
consumption of coffee and to repress sub- as such he was no active supporter of artificial 
stitutes. control schemes for coffee, if indeed he was 

The Institute was to have an initial capital not from the start secretly determined to bring 
of 300,000 contos. to naught the schemes of the previous regime 

This scheme represented the accumulated at the earliest possible moment. He appears 
experience and the current desires of the Sao to have refused to put the defence law into 
Paulo planters and the State Government, execution. He may have been opposed in 
But the law of June 19th, 1922, does not include principle to the idea of market intervention, 
what was reaUy the most fundamental method but his real objection probably arose from the 
of defence, namely, the regulation of daily now virtual certainty of a bumper crop in 
entries into Santos and Rio. The Federal 1923-24. If the Institute was itself to buy 
Government had taken powers for this purpose and store the surplus, large funds would be 
in 1921, and the crops of 1921-22 and 1922-23 required, and since foreign borrowing for such 
had both been allowed to enter Santos only in a purpose was now so unpopular, such funds 
regular quantities spread over each crop year, could only be provided by further issues of 
though no attempt had been made to hold paper money, which would bring to naught the 
back and carry over any part of these crops central policy of his administration, namely, 
into the next year. The new Institute was to the burning of existing notes as a means to 
operate a.gainst this background of control, and restoring the rate of exchange. On the other 
its function (a) above was to provide finance hand, it was clear that if the prospective 
to reduce the strain which this regularisation bumper crop was allowed to come freely on to 
of supplies over each crop year had placed the market, there would be another serious fall 
upon the planter. The surplus of a large crop in the price, which would make extremely diffi- 
was to be purchased in the market, and held cult not only the successful liquidation of the 
by the Institute itself, and it should be noted valorisation stocks, but also the restoration of 
that at this time the idea of the planters was exchange. Control in some form was virtually 
undoubtedly limited to storage over a relatively unavoidable, and President Bernardes appears 
short period, i.e. the carrying over of the sur- to have concluded that control by regulation of 
plus of a bumper crop to make good the port entries was less objectionable than market 
deficiency of the short crop which invariably intervention, and much easier from his point 
followed. This was as far as the general of view. Accordingly, in the spring of 1923 
opinion of the planters had so far travelled, he ordered the construction of eleven w’are- 
They wanted to regularise supplies over short houses in the State ’of Sao Paulo with a storage 
periods, they wanted financial assistance to be capacity of 3-5 million bags. His scheme was 
provided to make this possible without strain- to allow the planters to ship their coffee to 
ing their cash resources, they wanted the Insti- these regulating warehouses, from which de- 
tute to take over the r61e of the merchant liveries to Santos would be authorised at what- 
speculator, they wanted any surplus stocks to ever rate the market would absorb coffee, any 



surplus being carried over into the following 
crop year. He made no special provision for 
financing, tmstiiig that the ordinary banks 
would be able to discount the planters' bills of 
lading, at least to the extent necessa^ to enable 
them to obtain their immediate minimum re- 
quirements of cash. The management of the 
scheme and the control of port entries were to 
be performed directly by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The law of June 19th, 1922, was thus in 
effect replaced by a scheme of which the central 
principle was radically different. Defence was 
to be conducted through the limitation of port 
entries, and not by market intervention : the 
fanner was to bear the risks of the defence 
operations, not the , Federal Government, as 
.would , really have been the case under the 
Institute scheme, and the farmer was therefore 
to receive the whole profits. This last aspeict 
of the matter appealed strongly to the planters, 
who were no-w absolutely convinced that arti- 
ficial control was bound to be profitable, and 
for a time Sao Paulo was reconciled to the 
shelving of the original scheme for the Institute, 
and almost prepared to believe that after all 
the Federal President was not their sworn 
enemy. 

These plans for Federal defence, however, 
were at first blocked by the liquidation scheme 
of the £g million loan, and in particular by 
the clause in the loan contract, which '' for the 
term of ten years permitted the Government 
to defend coffee only through the firm entrusted 
with the liquidation of the stocks . . *** i.e, 

the Brazilian Warrant Compan}/. It is possible 
that President Bernardes' would, have liked to 
make' the 'claims of the English' com.pany an 
excuse for avoiding, any further' measures of 
control, but there is no definite evidence in 
support of such an idea, and in any case popular 
opinion, especially in Sao Paulo, was too 
strongly .. incensed at ' .what seemed to them' the 
growing domination of their internal affairs by 
foreign interests, and too keen on the new 
scheme of defence which would retain for Brazil 
and Brazilians the full benefits of the success 
which was considered certain. On the other 
hand, President Bernardes wanted to see the 
end of all artificial control, and if he had upheld 
the claims of the Brazilian Warrant Company, 
he would not have achieved his ultimate pur- 
pose. Fortune enabled him to avoid the 
dilemma, in a way which would please the 
Paulistas, and at the same time free his own 
hands from the bonds of the £g million loan 
scheme : with his hands free he might hope to 
outmanoeuvre the Paulistas in the end, as 

* Quotation from the Federal President’s Annual Message 
to Congress in 1924. 


indeed he ultimately' did. For the ink was 
hardly dry on the ;^9 million loan contract : 
before the statistical situation began to change 
for the better as the result of an improving 
demand. It is impossible to trace the situation 
in_ detail month by month because the 4-5 
million bags held by the bankers are not fully 
represented at any one time in the visible supply' 
statistics. Thus on July ist, 1922, the visible 
stocks in Brazil were 4-1 million bags, and this 
includes the normal stocks of convenience at 
Santos and Rio, which amounted to well over 
I million bags : the explanation is, of course, 
that ^ only part of the valorised stocks were 
held in Santos at this time, the remainder being 
held ill Sao Paulo City warehouses and else- 
where up-country. Probably the bankers' com- 
mittee adhered to the original programme of 
liquidation over ten years {i.e. at the rate of 
453,000 bags a year) until February or March 
1923, by which time demand was increasing 
very rapidly, and it was clear that unless these 
valorisation stocks were made available, there 
would be an acute shortage at the end of the 
crop year and until the supplies of the 1923 
crop became available, for stocks in consuming 
countries were such that not more than about 
I million bags at the most could be conveniently 
spared. Such a shortage, with its accompani- 
ment of very high prices, would, however, 
inevitably be followed by a period of very low 
prices, for the 19^3 crop was obviously going 
to be far in excess of any possible requirements. 
If stabilisation of prices was the aim and object 
of the Federal Government, it was obviously 
desirable that the valorisation stocks should 
now be made available to bridge the gap before 
the coming crop brought ample supplies. 
EquaUy from the point of view of the bankers, 
it was obviously desirable to liquidate as rapidly 
as possible, provided this could be done at a 
profit, and the present price of 15I cents 
ensured this, for the bulk of thrir cdfee had 
been purchased at a 9-10 cent level : other- 
wise, with a big surplus from the next crop, no 
one knew what the future might hold. 

According to the Federal President, the 
initiative came from his side : — '' The stock of 
coffee guaranteeing the loan of £g million was 
to have been sold according to contract in lots 
of 453,000 bags per annum during the term of 
ten years. This situation not conforming with 
the interests of Brazil, we obtained from the 
bankers the immediate liquidation of> this 
stock." It hardly seems likely, however, that 
the bankers raised any objection to a course 
which was so eminently desirable from their 
point of view. The decision was probably 
taken about February, but this is only a 



deduction. The essential point is that by the 
end of 1923 practically the whole of the stock 
had been disposed of. The operation was con- 
ducted with great sldlb and though during July 
and August ^ the price fell appreciably, owdng 
to the certainty of a bumper crop and the 
uncertainty of the Federal President's defence 
policy, by the end of the year it stood at the 
same level as it had been at the beginning, 
and a further rapid rise was under way. The 
course of prices, however, was also influenced 
by the Federal Defence scheme, to which we 
must now return. So far as the valorisation 
scheme of 1921 was concerned, the proceeds of 
the sales during 1923 enabled the Federal 
Government, through the bankers, to buy up 
most of the loan certificates and to acquire 
English 5 per cent, notes, which were deposited 
in London, sufficient to provide for the pay- 
ment of the interest coupons during the term 
of the loan on the remaining certificates, as well 
as for their ultimate redemption. The 1921 
valorisation was therefore superficially a great 
success. Brazil, and in particular Sao Paulo, 
reckoned this third success as conclusive proof 
of the advantages of artificial control, and the 
only fly in the ointment was that the cash 
profits had so largely been diverted to the 
foreigner. 

At first sight the rapid rise in prices during 
the 1923-24 season seems extraordinary, since 
it was known from the beginning that this 
crop would largely exceed any possible require- 
ments for consumption. During 1923 the 
upward movement was damped down by the 
liquidation of the valorisation stocks, but when 
this was virtually completed, prices shot up in 
an extraordinary fashion, as the following table 
shows : 

MONTHLY AVERAGE SPOT PRICE FOR SANTOS 
4’s IN NEW YORK 


Cents per lb. 


1924 January ... 

16*00 

1924 July 

. 20*61 

February . . . 

.. 18*34 

Auf^ust 

. 21*63 

March 

.. 20-18 

September 

. 22*81 

April 

.. 19-40 

October 

. 24*91 

IMav 

.. 19-13 1 

November.... 

. 27*03 

June 

.. 19-02 

December 

. 26-68 


It will be seen, however, that the rapid rise 
during the first three months of the year was 
follow^ed by three months of even slightly 
declining prices before a further rapid rise took 
place in the second half of the year. This 
suggests what is the case, namely, that there 
were two distinct periods of rising prices due 
to two different causes. The rise in the spring 

* It appears that the bankers’ committee for a time dis- 
continued their sales altogether. 


may be described as the result of a fight 
between Brazil and consuming markets. On 
July 1st, 1923, the visible supplies of the United 
States and Europe together totalled only 3-3 
million bags, as compared with 4-2 million bags 
at the beginning of the year.* Thanks to the 
liquidation of the valorisation stocks, this total 
was increased to 4-2 million bags in November 
1923, but from that date it fell to only 3 
million bags in April 1924, after which there 
was a slight rise, and the figures then settled 
down between gj and 3^ million bags. The 
rapid rise in price during the first three months 
of 1924 was due to an attempt by consuming 
markets to rebuild their stocks, and thus wrest 
from Brazil the control over price which she 
was exercising through the regulation of port 
entries. Presumably New York hoped that 
higher prices would tempt Brazil to sell more 
freely, but Brazil fully appreciated the object 
of the manoeuvre, and continued to restrict 
supplies to the minimum requirements of con- 
sumption. By allowing their stocks to run 
down to a bare level of convenience, under the 
belief that ample supplies would be forthcoming 
with the 1923 crop, and by failing for six 
months to believe that under the new scheme of 
control Brazil could hold back any really large 
surplus, consuming markets simply played 
straight into her hands. Once Brazil had 
obtained an effective control over the price, 
she was not going to be tempted into sacrificing 
it for a mere temporary gain. By April, con- 
suming markets realised that they were beaten, 
at any rate on this first round, and so they 
settled down to the hand-to-mouth buying 
policy which was thus forced upon them, much 
to the jubilation of Brazil. 

The rise in prices during the latter half of 
the year was in a sense more genuine. The 
1923-24 crop had totalled 19-5 million bags, 
and the 1924-25 crop was ii milhon bags. In 
1923 exports had amounted to 14-5 million 
bags, and up to the middle of 1924 this rate 
was being more or less fully maintained. Thus 
over the two seasons the supply totalled 30-5 
million bags and the demand 29 million bags : 
in view of the low level of visible stocks, Brazil 
could obviously take care of any such small 
difference. By the middle of 1924, therefore^ 
it became clear not only that the defence 
scheme would successfully liquidate the surplus 
of the 1923 crop, but that there would hardly 
be sufficient coffee to meet the requirements 
of consumption. Every roaster wanted to 
ensure his own supplies, and such coffee as 
Brazil offered w'as eagerly bought at higher 

* It may be observed that in pre-war days 8-9 million bags 
was considered normal. 
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and higher prices, and at least some rise in 
price appeared justifiable from the long-period 
point of view, in that Brazil's capacity for 
production seemed barely sufficient, and there- 
fore new planting must be stimulated. 

Even before this second rise began, however, 
President Bernardes had come to the conclusion 
that with a price level of nearly 20 cents the 
coffee industry was hardly in need of defence, 
and could safely be left to enjoy prosperity on 
its own. The successful liquidation of the 
valorisation stocks had freed his hands, and 
he felt that he could now take a strong line. 
Paulista opinion, however, interpreted the 
favourable conditions of the moment in the 
very opposite way : artificial control was con- 
firming even the highest expectations of its 
supporters, and to throw away in the very 
hour of victory the weapon vdiich had brought 
success, seemed sheer folly. At the same time, 
the Sao Paulo planters had become more and 
more convinced that some definite provision of 
special financial resources was extremely desir- 
able, if not absolutely necessary. The planters 
had found it most difficult to obtain adequate 
advances to meet their cash expenses during 
the period in which their coffee was detained 
at the reguladores. On July ist, 1924, the 
carry-over in Sao Paulo amounted to 4*6 
million bags : in other words, more than one- 

* With the eompletion of the liquidation, the Brazilian 
Warrant Company’s contract for Federal coffee business had 
automatically terminated. 


quarter of their crop was still unsold. Many of 
them had been hard put tout to raise sufficient 
cash. The resources of the ordinary banks had 
been hardly adequate, and the planters did not 
much like the prospect of facing in the future 
another crop so large as that of 1923, while 
obviously even larger crops were possible. 
The Paulistas, therefore, while completely con- 
vinced as to the merits of artificial control, felt 
that the present system of control was inade- 
quate, and would be much improved if the 
original scheme embodied in the law of June 
19th, 1922, were to be grafted on to it. 

President Bernardes would have nothing to 
do with such proposals. Negotiations and dis- 
cussions took place at almost interminable 
length throughout the summer and autumn of 
1924. To a large extent, it was simply a 
struggle between Sao Paulo and the Federal 
Government as to which party should carry 
the baby, for it was perfectly clear from the 
start that Sao Paulo would never let it drop : 
on the other hand, if the Federal Government 
could be made to act as nursemaid, so much 
the better. But a bargainer in such a position 
is necessarily weaker than his opponent, and 
President Bernardes, appreciating this, re- 
mained adamant. Eventually Sao Paulo gave 
in, and by Law No. 2004 of December 19th 
took the child into her arms. There it was to 
remain for some six years until those arms 
were broken, and the Federal Government was 
forced with sorrow to resume the burden. 


II.—COFFEE DEFENCE UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF SAO PAULO 

1925-1929 


A. The Period December 1924-OcTOBER 
1926 

Hn its decision to take over the defence of 
coffee, now that the Federal Government was 
no longer prepared to carry it on, the Sao Paulo 
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Government undoubtedly had the warm suoDort oc circles of the capital. Though 

of public opinion in the State. But^^his to one or other of 

referpnc'F^. fn >> -• i* . .. , three agricultural ors"anisatioii.s; wrlnVK 


by nature agriculturists, and have no other 
interests. Numerically «= this class is far more 
important than the former, but thev are too 
busy or too isolated to have a collective voice 
of their ovm, and they count for next to nothino' 
in the political circles of the capital. Thou."h 


of public opinion in "the State But" "this +T JTC “""o 'jxc or otner of 

reference to “public opinion" is liable to some +a^ agricultural organisations wliich used 
misunderstanding by ^yone not familiar with recent amalgamation, these 

the local background conditta organisations were largely under the thumb of 

and as the history of coffee defence now becSes ^ ^ethren. It must 

so intimately bound up with the internal affairs fi?*’ be supposed that the latter are 

of that State, it cip ATTIC ri/ac'T»''TT^i/i 4 -^ ^ polif iciuns ^of Sao Paulo. On the contrary, 
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or tnat State, it seems desirable to attempt a 
brief summary. 

_ In Sao Paulo there are really two distinct 
classes o^offee planters. One class consists of 

tile hereditary owners of large fazendas, wlio 
much prefer the comfort and pleasures of a city 
lile. en TVAtTArl loTT 
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politics throughout Brazil is a separate and well- 
defined profession, which has its own exclusive 
sphere of ^ activity. The political leaders are 
far froni being the puppets of what mav be 
termed the political planters, ” but at the same 
time no Paulista Government can remain in 
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life, enlivened by some dabbling in politics to Paulista Government can remain in 

the relatively dull monotony of iffe in the retains the latter s 

country. Ev"en if a successful pllnter iSnself SSe”^ '' grternir i 
prefers a country life, the odds are that his wife Srei^t frnS ® 

and daughters will give him little peace if thev hut planters,” 

think he can now afford to live in Sao Paulo city, inmuSt? On nfi, complete 

or to make an annual or biennial trip to Europe 2 other hand, the word of the 

City hfe in Brazil with its temptations of gamb ' the 

ling, political intrigue of a major or minor order thp necessarily 

and general pleasure-seeking, not to speak of nro- immediate, future. ^ 

longedyisits to Europe, is expensive^ and aUhe defenc^bv^Se^V'^^V^^^^^r^^^^^^ 
same time the income available is not what it by^ the Sao Paulo Government was 

would be if the fazenda was continuously under mlSiTthereW opinion really 

the personal management of the owner, instead i / ’ ^7 opnnon of the pohtical 

of being left for nine months in the ye^rTo the tidLlPr ™Phes noting as 

tender mercies of a usually low-paid^and often larger class of fanne 

umntel igent manager. Moreove^ the effects of that thMaf?^ ^ on tms occasion it is probable 
this lack of supervision tend to be cumulative as rip SnntT pleased, at any 

the years go on, while in many cases the steadily the i them, even now at 

increasing age of the coffee trees is a further rvonS ^^^hional powers which 
factor ma,kmg for smaller profits. But even i to the politicians ; they had 

when the fazenda ydelds what would be regarded aS?d1?^m trouble 

onLondonStockExchangestandardsasahighly oZ iZ ^®ast that their 

remunerative return, these men are alway^ iTitprp«^Q^^r+^ might be subordinated to the 
, 7 ® “^ght almost say in need, of more thJSndaf 22?+! ^°^ch with 

money; the educated Brazilian is not by nature therefore the Government. But 

a consumer whose wants are easily satiable and t T®* be remembered that the political 

“ahe him a mUlionaire if he SdusSt Tu^f Tf 
always spends every penny as he receives it. S o ’+ u ^ planters had at that 

The other class of coffee planters is a com- wiciHnm confidence in their general 

plete contrast, it mainly consists either of t* guidance of affairs, while on this 

whose ambition is as had been successful 

yet confined to ..PP„r;n„ . ... . ^Lmd fr^ “TT “ 
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men wi^ small fazendas whose ambition is as 
yet confined to securing a livelihood, freeing 
themselves 70 m debt and expanding them 
holdings, and of men who have passed this stage 
but who stiff have their fortunes to make, ft 
ncludes also a sprinkling of rich men who are 
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S instS 2 ,Pn+ 'tself of such 

an instrument even if the Federal President 

Appendix, Tabl6$.^to6°vei^ according to size, see 

holdings is in striking contrast to tL“few 


thought' that the risks outweighed the possible 
gains to Minas Geraes and the other States. 
There was therefore , general approval of the 
Government's step, but this must not be' 
allowed to obscure the point that it was the 
political planters who^ instigated it. They 
believed that by averaging out large and small 
crops over two or three years the ruinous slumps 
of the past would be avoided, and that greater 
price stability would more than compensate 
them for the small additional costs involved; 
they w^ould therefore receive the larger net 
income which each and all required. The 
politicians acquiesced in their demands, and 
inaugurated the Institute, in general because 
they knew that if they refused and coffee prices 
subsequently slumped, their days of office would 
be strictly numbered, and while undoubtedly 
some were genuinely convinced of the virtues 
of control, others without much more doubt 
secretly welcomed the opportunities of personal 
enrichment wiiich the proposed scheme would 
provide. 

Such was the background when the Sao 
Paulo Institute for the Permanent Defence of 
Coffee was created by Law 2004 of December 
19th, 1924. The administration of the Institute 
was entrusted to a Council composed of the 
Secretary of Finance as President, the Secretary 
of Agriculture as Vice-President, together with 
two persons nominated by the coffee industry 
of the State, and one by the Commercial 
Association of Santos, who were to be appointed 
by the President of the State in accordance with 
regulations to be laid dowm. The immediate 
functions of the Institute were to be the 
regularisation of Santos entries, and the 
arrangement of a convention wdth the other 
coffee-growing States vhereby they also should 
impose a coffee transport tax of i gold milreis 
(27^.), similar to that now enacted in the State 
of Sao Paulo ; this tax was later to serve as the 
basis for a loan to provide a fund for the per- 
manent defence of coffee. After this fund had 
been organised, the Institute was also (a) to 
make loans, through a bank to be established 
for the purpose with the aid of the fund, to 
interested parties, the loans being secured by 
coffee deposited in the State regulating ware- 
houses; (6) to purchase coffee in the Santos 
market, or in the interior, in order to withhold 
it from sale whenever the Council considered 
this necessary in order to regularise the supply, 
and (c) to institute a service of information, 
coffee statistics, and propaganda to increase 
consumption and prevent adulteration. In 
other words, the Sao Paulo Institute was to be 
modelled on essentially the same lines as the 
abortive scheme for a Federal Institute. 


Detailed regulations as to the incidence and 
method of collecting the tax, the methods by 
which the Council should be constituted and 
should conduct its business, and the internal 
organisation of the Institute, etc,, were issued 
by Decree No. 3802 of February 14th, 1925. 

For reasons which will become clear in due 
course, the month of October 1926 was a turning- 
point of a well-marked kind in the history of 
coffee defence, and it will therefore be convenient 
to consider first the period from December 1924 
to that date. This was essentially the forma- 
tive period when the Institute was as much 
occupied in building up the wffiole edifice of 
control outlined above, as it was in the actual 
execution of current measures of control. These 
alone need be considered at the moment. 
Broadly speaking, the operations of the Institute 
were of two kinds only ; the regulation of Santos 
entries, and market intervention. These two 
weapons constituted the defence of coffee until 
about October 1926, and all the remaining 
energies of the Institute were concentrated on 
the task of securing a foreign loan on the 
guarantee of the transport tax, for the scheme 
could not in practice be commended to other 
Brazilian States until its permanent character 
was assured by the demonstration that capital 
could be borrowed on this security. In this 
respect Sao Paulo encountered something of a 
stumbling-block in the attitude of Mr. Hoover, 
as Secretary of Commerce of the United States, 
and consequently the formative period was to 
some extent prolonged. Eventually the required 
loan was contracted in London on January 2nd, 
1926, but this whole issue of finance does not 
really belong to this period, and can for the 
moment be disregarded. 

There appears to have been little or no 
interruption in the regulation of the entries into 
Santos during the transition from Federal to 
Paulista control, but I have not been able to 
secure precise details as to when or how the 
actual transition took place. In its monthly 
bulletin the Institute has published a table of 
the permitted entries beginning in May 1925, 
but it seems improbable that the Federal 
Government continued regulation until so late 
a date. Fortunately the point is not of import- 
ance. Suffice it to say that regulation was 
continuous, and that when the Institute took 
over the task, it continued the same arbitrary 
form of regulation, fixing the daily quota at 
whatever figure it saw fit in the existing state 
of Santos stocks and prices. Santos leaders 
knew each day how much coffee had arrived, 
but no one knew whether the amount would be 
different on the morrow. This purely arbitrary 
system was obviously an immensely powerful 


weapon of control from the Institute's point of 
view, but it was nevertheless thought necessary, 
or at least desirable, to reinforce it by market 
operations. No detailed account of the use of 
this second method of control can, of course, be 
given, nor is it even possible to assess its import- 
ance as a factor in the results achieved. Before 
the Sao Paulo Institute began operations, the 
way had already been made more smooth and 
certain, because the earlier interventions of the 
Federal Government, possibly in conjunction 
with the London Bankers' Committee, had 
frightened the private speculator out of the 
market to a considerable extent, though there 
was from time to time a good deal of activity by 
persons who were supposed to have inside 
information from the Institute. Further, the 
professional merchants and traders always knew 
when the Institute came into the market, at 
least when it did so in an open and more or less 
official manner, and promptly curtailed their 
operations as much as possible. Hence a com- 
paratively small purchase would usually have a 
disproportionately large effect on the price, but 
even so it seems at first sight difficult to under- 
stand how the slender financial resources of the 
I milreis gold transport tax sufficed for opera- 
tions of any significance, especially in view of 
the many other demands on its proceeds. If 
such a question is put to Santos exporters, they 
unanimously offer the explanation that when a 
seller tendered coffee in fulfilment of a purchase 
contract by the Institute, the official graders of 
the Bolsa turned it down as not complying with 
the contract specifications. The Bolsa is, of 
course, under the control of the Government. 
The allegation may seem at first sight so fanciful 
as to be an imaginary grievance on the part of a 
losing party, but the unanimity of the evidence 
is so complete, and is supported by so many 
other persons not directly affected, that one is 
compelled to accept its validity, while it must 
be remembered that to the Brazilian the foreign 
speculator is the embodiment of all evil, an 
adversary to his country and to his own pocket, 
against whom the use of any weapon is perfectly 
justifiable. For these first two years the Insti- 
tute was thus able to intervene in an effective 
manner with little or no capital expenditure, and 
little or no risk. Further aspects of this matter 
will be considered later. 

The Institute, therefore, was exercising 
control by the use of tw’-o w^eapons, market 
intervention in the very short period, and 
regulation of entries in the longer period : 
being in the same hands the one weapon could 
be used to supplement the other, like a dagger 
and a sword. The results must now be sum- 
marised. The spot price for Santos 4's on the 


New York market averaged 26*68 cents during 
the month of December 1924, when Sao Paulo 
took over the defence : for January 1925 
the average was 28*35 cents, a figure never 
exceeded before or since. From this very high 
peak, a long and more or less steady decline 
ensued throughout the period under considera- 
tion; its order of magnitude may be judged 
from the following summary table : 


MONTHLY AVERAGE SPOT SANTOS 4’s NEW 
YORK 



Cents per lb. 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1st half-year 

2nd half-year 

18-68 

23-95 

25-68 

23-41 

23-10 

21-49 


This peak at the end of 1924 and the 
beginning of 1925 was mainly due to the short 
crop of 1924-25, which for all Brazil amounted 
to only II million bags, combined with the low- 
level of visible supplies at approximately 5 
million bags. As regards interior stocks in Sao 
Paulo, we know that the carry-over of the large 
1923-24 crop amounted to approximately 4-6 
million bags, and that a year later {i.e. July 
1st, 1925) the carry-over was only 1-9 million 
bags ; but since monthly figures are not 
available for this period, we do not know 
exactly when and how these stocks were put on 
the market; probably it was a more or less 
even process. With the beginning of 1925 the 
situation was relieved by the arrival of the new 
mild crops, and consequently prices eased. It 
is worthy of note that world absorption* 
declined from 22 million bags in the season 
1923-24 to 20-5 million bags in 1924-25, which 
is reflected in the fall of Brazilian exports from 
14-2 million bags in 1924 to 13-5 million bags 
in 1925, The arrival of the Brazilian 1925-26 
crop of 15-1 million bags resulted in a continued 
decline of price, despite the fact that nearly 
I million bags were retained (making the carry- 
over at July 1st, 1926, a total of 2-8 million 
bags), and despite the none too good prospects 
for the 1926-27 crop, which eventually amounted 
to only 147 million bags. 

At first sight this continuous decline in the 
price may seem a poor result for the Institute's 
efforts. But it must be realised that a price 
level of wen over 20 cents, was a very high price 
level, and at that time allowed a very large 
margin over costs, even though the yield of the 
trees was somewhat sub-normal. Even the 

* I.e, exports modified by changes in visible stocks : there 
is little probability that physical consumption declined at this 
period. 
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most ardent Paulistas could not expect to hold 
the price at the 28 cent, level ruling when the 
Institute was established ! In the eyes of the 
roaster the situation appeared entirely different : 
the Institute seemed to him responsible for the 
long-continued maintenance of extravagantly 
high prices, and he w’-as proportionately loud in 
his condemnation. Actualty it may be doubted, 
whether over the period as a whole the Insti- 
tute's control had much effect on the general 
price level. The central fact is that the total 
supplies forthcoming in the four years 1923-24 
to 1926-27 were barely equal to the world's 
requirements, and that since visible stocks from 
July 1923 onwards were at no more than a bare 
level of convenience, the general price level was 
naturally high. If there had been no control by 
Brazil, the large crop of 1923-24 would have 
brought about very low prices during the latter 
part of 1923,'^^ and subsequently if the merchants 
had added the whole of their surplus stocks to 
the short crop of 1924-25, the price would have 
been little more than normal for a period. But 
the next two crops would have afforded no 
surplus w^herewnth to build up the depleted 
visible supply to a more comfortable figure, even 
assuming that consumption would have been no 
larger than it actually was, and therefore it is 
reasonable to suppose that the price level would 
have ruled high in order to encourage the 
additional supplies which seemed to be genuinely 
required. By carrying over the surplus of the 
large 1923-24 crop against the following short 
crop, Brazil succeeded in more than maintaining 
the price throughout the glut period, just as the 
advocates of coffee defence had always promised, 
and the next two crops naturally resulted in a 
high price level for the reasons given above. The 
only real element of valorisation, in the sense of 
a raising of price above the natural equilibrium, 
was the holding back of the 1*9 million bags 
interior carry-over on July ist, 1925, and its 
increase to 2*8 million bags on July ist, 1926. 
Little fault can be found with the first point, 
especially in view of the low level of visible 
stocks, but the further addition during 1925-26 
may be criticised as an act of definite valorisa- 
tion. If this extra I million bags had been sold, 
the price would have declined further, but there 
would have been no break to an altogether 
lower level. The Institute of course accumu- 
lated these additional stocks because the price 
decline, which actually took place, was super- 
ficially no very good advertisement of the 
virtues of defence. Apart from this, coffee 

* Xormally the anticipation of such a large crop would have 
caused a fall in prices a year earlier, i,e. after the dowering in 
September 1922. But until the 1923 crop actually became 
available, there was such a shortage that spot prices at any 
rate could not have declined very far. 


defence in these years again meant simply 
regularised marketing, as it had done under 
Federal control, and the general price level was 
high, not because of the virtues or iniquities of 
the Institute, but simply because supplies were 
short. 

Though for convenience of exposition the 
period of Federal control from 1920 to 1924 has 
been considered separately from the following 
two years of control by the Sao Paulo Institute, 
on economic grounds there is no justification for 
treating the whole period from 1918 to 1926 
other than as an indivisible whole, for these 
eight years are strongly characterised by an 
overpowering common factor, namely, the 
results of unfavourable weather. Too much 
importance can hardly be attached to the results 
of the calamitous frost of 1918 in Sao Paulo. In 
the first place, it severely damaged the large 
part of the current crop which was still unpicked, 
but this has no lasting significance. Secondly, 
it resulted in the smallest of crops the following 
year, but that again has no lasting significance, 
though it carries the catastrophic effects over 
two years. In 1920-21 Sao Paulo produced a 
more or less average crop of 10 million bags, and 
since large numbers of trees had been killed out- 
right, even trees in bearing as well as young trees, 
this means that those trees which did bear gave 
a more than normal yield. This over-taxed 
their reviving vigour, and resulted in a sub- 
normal crop in 1921-22, while the unusually dry 
autumn of 1921 resulted in a crop of only 
7 million bags in 1922-23. However, the big 
rains which followed — rain being, so to speak, 
the best manure for coffee — ^paved the way for 
the bumper crop of 14*9 million bags in 1923-24. 
As usual, this meant a short crop to follow, and 
it was unusually short because the trees had not 
even yet built up their normal reserves, and were 
even more than normally strained by the big 
crop. Finally, the last two crops of the period 
{i,e, 1925-26 and 1926-27) were below average 
on account of drought. 

The effects of the 1918 frost were undoubtedly 
felt right up to the large crop of 1923-24. But 
in a sense, and a very important and practical 
sense, the effects are still being felt to-day. The 
frost found the great Ribeirao Preto district, and 
the large district of the Araraquarense railway , at 
the peak of their productivity : in the one night, 
twenty years were added to their age, and they 
suddenly became, as it were, middle-aged pro- 
ducers. By 1923 they had more or less recovered, 
in the sense that they had become capable of 
bearing a heavy crop, and the careful cultivation 
which, as will be seen, was afforded them until 
1929, further consolidated their recovery. But 
they are not even to-day the same trees as they 
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would have been if there had been no frost, just 
as men who in the prime of their strength are 
overtaken by a really serious illness are rarely 
the same men afterwards, even though they may 
recover a sufficiently robust physique for every- 
day workable and useful lives. With the most 
favourable natural conditions, recovery was 
bound to be slow, and in this sense incomplete. 
Actually, drought retarded their convalescence 
on more than one occasion, as noted above. The 
statistics of rainfall in the coffee districts of Sao 
Paulo, as compiled by the Meteorological Insti- 
tute of the State, show that the average summer 
[i.e, October-March) rainfall during the six 
years 1919-20 to 1924-25 was very little under 
the average of the forty-one years for which 
records are available, but the rain came at the 
wrong time in some seasons, while in 1923-24 * 
and 1924-25 even the total was abnormally 
small, at monthly averages of 960 and 786 milli- 
metres as compared with the normal 1042 milli- 
metres. There can be no question that the crops 
of this eight-year period were short because the 
yield was low, and this was largely owing to the 
frost up to 1923-24, and then to two consecu- 
tive dry years. The validity of the statistics 
of the numbers of trees in bearing in the State of 
Sao Paulo is considered in the Appendix (see 
note 2 below Table VIII), but they are prob- 
ably sufficiently accurate to support the 
general magnitude of the conclusion that, 
whereas for the period 1914-15 to 1917-18 
the average yield for the whole State was 55 
arrobas per 1000 trees, for the period 1920-21 
[ix, omitting the two small frost crops) to 1926- 
27 the average was only 40 arrobas. Weather 
conditions certainly played a far more important 
part in the creation and maintenance of the very 
high price level from 1924 to 1926 than the Sao 
Paulo Institute, and the same is true on a smaller 
scale of the previous years of Federal control. 

These considerations also have an important 
bearing on the rate of new planting. On the 
assumption that the increase in any year is due 
to planting four or five years previously, the 
official statistics of the number of trees in 
bearing suggest that there was little or no new 
planting in 1919-20 or 1920-21, ! but that in the 
next two seasons it was very large. This tallies 
with what might be expected on general 
grounds : during the first two years, the 
f azendeiros were too busy repairing the direct 
losses caused by the frost, and too poor to 
embpk on extensions or the construction of 
new "fazendas. By the middle of 1922 the price 

* Incidentally it may be noted, however, that there was an 
abnormal amount of rainfall while the crop was being harvested 
and a great deal of coffee was damaged on the terraces. 

t The planting actually takes place in and around the 
months of December and January. 


of coffee was already remunerative, and since 
the practical f azendeiros at any rate realised 
the more or less permanent blow which the 
frost had struck, they concluded ^ that new 
planting would be required to provide for the 
normal increase in consumption. Actually 
large new planting had been taking place in 
the mild countries, especially in Colombia, from 
1918 onwards, and the pace quickened as the 
price rose, so that the future requirements of 
consumption were being largely met by pro- 
ducers outside Brazil. Brazilians may have 
realised the extent of this expansion in the mild 
countries, but they certainly did not realise at 
this time that the world ^vould take a larger 
supply of mild coffees in preference to Brazilian 
coffees, even at a premium. The new planting 
in Brazil w^as not, how^ever, so great as to create 
any serious prospect of over-production, and in 
1924 and 1925 the rate appears from the 
statistics to have fallen off, as the following 
table * shows : 

PROBABLE NEW PLANTING IN SAO PAULO 
I Miliioii trees. I 


1919 - 20 2*2 

1920 - 21 14-8 

1921 - 22 814 

1922 - 23 75-7 

1923 - 24 29-3 

1924 - 25 35*6 


This falling off in the last two years seems 
somewhat surprising in view of the high level of 
prices at the time. The statistics cannot, of 
course, be relied upon too closely, but at least 
it can be said that the decline is not inexplicable. 
The bumper crop of 1923-24 may well have 
caused many farmers to wonder whether, after 
all, the effects of the frost were going to prove as 
prolonged and permanent as they had expected. 
Further, 4I million bags out of a total crop of 
15 million were still retained in the reguladores 
at the end of the crop year, and though the 
fazendeiros had been able to obtain advances 
on this surplus, this financing had to be per- 
formed entirely by the ordinary banks, since 
the Institute had not yet been able to obtain a 
loan and organise additional financial assistance : 
hence the amount of the advances was small, and 
the farmer was short of cash. Thirdly, though 
still high, the price of coffee was obstinately 
declining, and the efficacy of a defence policy by 
Sao Paulo alone was still a matter of doubt. 
There may have been more planting in these 
years than the available statistics indicate, but 

* This table is based on Table VIII in the Appendix, p. 87, 
which gives statistics of the number of trees in bearing each 
year, using the assumption that the increase in any year 
indicates that amount of new planting five years previously. 
The accuracy of the statistics is considered in note 2 to this 
table in the Appendix. 
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on the other hand there is probably not much 
reason for such a supposition.* In any case, 
since the general price level was naturally, rather 
than artificially, high, the Institute cannot be 
said to be responsible for an undue stimulus to 
new planting during this period. Whatever new 
planting took place was the natural response to 
naturally high prices, and, from the point of 
view of the policy of defence as opposed to a 
policy of artificial valorisation, appeared as 
innocuous as it was inevitable. 

This section may now be closed by a brief 
review of the fazendeiro's position during these 
years. His profits were, of course, very large 
with such a high price level, but account must 
be taken of certain factors which modified and 
toned down an apparently super-prosperity. In 
the first place, the small crop of 1924-25 was 
very costly per unit, owing to its small size and 
to a rapid increase of wage rates, while the 
farmer also had to meet very heavy interest 
charges for advances on that part of his large 
1923-24 crop which was still retained by the 
Institute. Secondly, the 1925-26 crop, though 
of roughty average size and therefore cost, wns 
marketed at a milreis price which had fallen even 
more sharply than the gold price, and this is a 
situation which does not, of course, suit the 
planter, since his costs are in milreis, and are 
also more or less fixed over short periods. The 
course of the milreis price was indeed con- 
siderably different from that of the gold price 
owing to the vagaries of the exchange policy of 
the Federal Government. During the first half 
of 1925 the sterling exchange fell from 5*9i£^. 
in January to 5-13^^. in May. The efforts of 
President Bernardes then resulted in a rise to 
7-44ii. in October, and though there was a slight 
reaction at the end of the year, the rise con- 
tinued during the first half of 1926, reaching 
y-yM, in June. Great difficulty w^as, however, 
experienced in maintaining such a rate, and in 
September it had fallen to 7-51^^. Then came 
the announcement of Dr. Washington Luis, as 
President-Elect and about to take office, that 
he intended to reverse the deflationary policy of 
President Bernardes, and would concentrate all 
efforts on stabilisation around 6^. By December 
the rate stood at 5 •8yd. These fluctuations are 
reflected in the milreis price of coffee, which 
during 1925 fell in the ratio of 100 to 63, as 
compared with a fall of only 100 to 80 in the 
gold price. During the first three quarters of 
1926 the two prices moved more or less together, 
the continued appreciation of exchange having 
presumably been discounted in advance. But 
the rapid fall of exchange during the last quarter 
of 1926 resulted in a rise in the milreis price from 

* See note 2 to Table VIII in the Appendix, p. 87 . 


an average of 24I400 * for October to 281300 in 
December, as compared with a fall in the gold 
price by nearly 2 cents. The greater fall in the 
rnilreis price during 1925 means that some small 
discount must be made in reckoning the benefits 
of the high gold price to the fazendeiro. Never- 
theless, he w^as faring sufficiently well in these 
years, better perhaps than was altogether good 
for him. 

B. The Period October i926~October 1928 

As has already been remarked, the fourth 
quarter of 1926 marks the beginning of a new 
period in the history of the Sao Paulo Institute. 
In the first place, its constitution was revised. 
This was not the first occasion, for in December 
1925 Law No. 2122 had changed the Institute's 
official title from '' The Sao Paulo Institute for 
the Permanent Defence of Coffee " to The 
State of Sao Paulo Coffee Institute," and 
Decree No. 4031 of March 22nd, 1926, had 
elaborated and clarified the previous regula- 
tions. But these earlier revisions concerned 
points of detail, whereas Law No. 2144 of 
October i6th, 1926, effected a general remodell- 
ing. Article i placed the administration of the 
Institute in the hands of the State Secretary 
for Finance, with the State Secretary for 
Agriculture as his deputy in case of absence or 
inability to attend. Article 2 provides for a 
consultative board, composed of the Secretary 
for Agriculture and '' three members appointed 
by the President of the State from among 
persons of recognised experience in agricultural,- 
commercial and banking affairs." This was 
the important change : the remaining articles 
merely confirm and consolidate the original 
scheme. Hitherto the Institute had preserved 
some pretensions to the character of a repre- 
sentative body, though the Secretary of Finance, 
as President, had always held a right of veto 
pending appeal to the President of the State. 
Now, even the nominative rights of the growers 
and the Santos commissaries were dropped, and 
even those persons whom the State President 
appointed were to serve only in a consulta- 
tive capacity, t The State President publicly 
defended the change on the ground that since 
the State had guaranteed the £10,000,000 loan 
from London, this responsibility demanded 
unfettered control. But it seems clear that the 
original power of veto by the Institute's 

* Official prices of Spot Santos 4 ’s on the Santos^Bolsa. 
Owing to control by the Institute, these prices are often some- 
what imaginary, and do not tally with the prices at which 
exporters are buying their actual requirements. But they 
reflect the general fluctuations sufficiently for most purposes. 

t Some well-informed persons maintain that the President 
of the Institute never in fact consulted his official councillors 
on any single occasion. 
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President would have been sufficient for all 
practical purposes, unless there w^as some 
fundamental divergence of policy between the 
politicians and the business men. The only 
alternative explanation which I have heard is 
that the politicians wanted everything in their 
own hands for their owm private purposes. On 
the whole, my personal conclusion is that in all 
probability there was a real divergence of 
polic}^ in that the politicians for political con- 
siderations felt that the long decline in prices 
must be arrested, even if that meant the 
retention of still larger stocks, while the repre- 
sentatives of the planters favoured a more 
rapid release, partly because they felt accumula- 
tion was unwise at the still high price level, 
especially in view of the prospect of a very 
large crop in 1927-28, and partly because they, 
and many of those they represented, were eager 
to get cash and unwilling or unable to arrange 
further financing of their retained coffee : the 
Santos commissaries would also reckon that 
larger releases would not depress the price by 
an amount sufficient to reduce the total com- 
missions earned on the larger quantity below 
the current rate, while in so far as they were 
actual owners of coffee, their position would be 
the same as that of the planters. The poli- 
ticians were probably less influenced by innate 
feelings of business prudence, and with the 
solid backing of the new £10,000,000 loan they 
w^ere determined to reap the political harvest 
which a successful maintenance of high prices 
would provide. The trouble was not what the 
business men might want to do, but what they 
would not do, and therefore the President's 
power of veto was a useless weapon : hence the 
Government's decision to take the scheme into 
its own hands, and to oust its more fearful 
colleagues. At the time this revision of the 
Institute's constitution meant comparatively 
little, but it paved the way for policies which 
might never have been adopted if executive 
powers had been left to the representatives of 
the industr’y. At the time, however, there was 
little opposition : the planters never liked this 
complete political dominance over their industry, 
but prices were so good that, as a body, they 
were content with the Institute's activities, and 
since it had in practice been a State Depart- 
ment, there seemed little harm in making it so 
in name. 

A second important development was the 
adoption of an automatic system of regulating 
the entries into Santos, in place of the purely 
arbitrary control which had so far been in opera- 
tion. As from November 5th, 1926, the daily 
entries were to be one-twenty-fifth of the total 

* I.e. allowing twenty -five working days per month. 


exports from Santos during the previous month, 
thus, if increasing exports showed an increasing 
world absorption, supplies would increase auto- 
matically with a lag of rather less than a month. 
This abandonment of arbitrary control was 
represented as a concession to the Santos 
traders in general, and to the exporters in 
particular, both of whom had been loudly 
complaining of their inability to obtain certain 
grades in sufficient quantities, and of the 
paralysing effect on business generally under 
the complete uncertainty of the arbitrary 
regulation. If there had been no tangible 
evidence to support these complaints, the 
Institute might have regarded them as 
eminently satisfactory signs, but exports in 
1925 were much low^er than in the two pre\dous 
seasons, and were obstinately refusing to 
increase materially in 1926. This, combined 
with a falling price level, probably persuaded 
the Institute that at least a nominal concession 
might not be amiss, and the adoption of a 
system ensuring an automatic increase in 
supplies as consumption expanded, would 
provide a convincing public demonstration that 
the Institute had no monopolistic intentions, 
but simply desired to achieve an improved 
adjustment of average supplies to the demand. 
So far as the control of price was concerned, the 
Institute could still intervene in the market if 
necessary, and with the new’' loan there was 
plenty of money for such operations. 

From the exporter's point of view^ the 
change was, of course, a very small improve- 
ment, because the practice of market inter- 
vention obviously destroyed that greater 
element of certainty which is, from liis point of 
view, the chief advantage of an automatic over 
an arbitrary system of control. The Institute 
was, in fact, giving with one hand and taking 
back with the other, and the new automatic 
system with a continuance of market inter- 
vention was little, if any, improvement on 
arbitrary^ control with or without market 
intervention. It seems fairly clear that if the 
general level of price in a market cannot be 
maintained by an arbitrary daily control of 
supplies without resort to direct market inter- 
vention, then the maintenance of that price 
level is unsound : the use of one form of control 
should be quite sufficient, and since market 
intervention on the grand scale, as in time past, 
had been deliberately rejected, petty market 
intervention should also have been eschewed.^ 

* The only defence of such operations would be that, in 
eliminating stocks in the hands of distributors, the Institute 
had inevitably removed the counter -influence to bear raids 
which normally comes from existing holders of stocks. But 
the remedy of market intervention is probably worse than the 
evil arising from this cause. 


As between arbitrary and automatic control, 
the former is obviously the more powerful 
weapon, and especially with the prospect of a 
large crop to come, the Institute might well 
have been justified in feeling that by itself 
automatic control might not be sufficient. The 
choice was really, therefore, between arbitrary 
control and automatic control combined with 
the practice of market intervention, and the 
Institute chose the latter, partty because it 
would provide good propaganda, but more 
particularly because it would provide a system 
which could be satisfactorily operated by all 
the other coffee-producing States under a joint 
agreement, and Sao Paulo was now determined 
to bring about such an agreement. An 
arbitrary control of entries would leave far too 
much scope to the other States to evade their 
share of the burden, wffiereas an automatic 
regulation of entries, based on exports and 
therefore really dependent on the price level, 
would work smoothly and satisfactorily, for the 
Sao Paulo Institute would regulate the price 
level by market intervention. The change 
now made was in reality a necessary step 
towards securing the co-operation of the other 
Brazilian States, and not a deliberate improve- 
ment of the system of control in favour of the 
exporter. 

While on the subject of the ‘‘ mechanics '' of 
the control scheme, reference may conveniently 
be made to the practice of substitution. Dur- 
ing 1927 exporters became loud in their com- 
plaints that the stock of coffee, which was 
maintained in Santos, was so small that they 
could not get adequate supplies of the particular 
grades which they required at any given 
moment. This applied particularly to the 
finest grades, for it is a well-known phenomenon 
that when the general level of coffee prices is 
thought to be high, buyers are naturally 
inclined to buy a larger proportion of the better 
grades, arguing that since in any case they must 
pay a high price, they may as well pay a little 
more and get the best. In the case of washed 
coffees, the Institute itself had a problem, for 
these coffees cannot be kept in the Brazilian 
climate for more than a few months without 
loss of the colour which is so highly prized by 
buyers, and the period of detention in the 
regulating warehouses w^as now going to be 
considerable in view of the large size of the 
1927-28 crop. Moreover, the Institute at this 
time did not want to put any avoidable diffi- 
culties in the exporter's way, nor arouse his 
hostility to an extent more than was inevitable. 
Accordingly, in October 1927 permission was 
given to the regulating warehouses to substitute 
at the request of the owner an equal quantity of 


washed or finest grade coffees for any lot of 
coffee about to be released. Each application 
seems to have been considered separately until 
early in 1929, when the regulations were revised 
in a way which, according to the Medeiros 
bulletin, amounted to ‘‘ the allowance to every- 
body of a concession made to every private 
concern requesting the same.” The device of 
substitution appears to have been of some 
utility, but its efficacy was at times largely 
reduced by the high prices which were demanded 
and paid for low-grade coffees about to be 
released. Such coffees, in other words, went 
to a premium relatively to the higher grade 
coffees which it was desired to substitute, and 
the advantage of the operation largely dis- 
appeared so far as the exporter was concerned. 
This was an awkward but almost inevitable 
development, and indeed the whole problem 
seems almost beyond satisfactory solution : 
exporters cannot be allowed an entirely free 
hand without a serious weakening of producers' 
control, and a compromise is inevitable. 
Though breaking our chronological study, it 
seems advisable to complete this summary of 
an intricate subject. After the crash in October 
1929, and until July ist, 1931, when a new 
scheme of releases was adopted, the Insti- 
tute allowed substitution only on condition 
that one-half, and later the whole of the low- 
grade coffee for which substitution took place, 
was handed over to it for destruction. This, of 
course, kept the price of these low-grade coffees 
strictly within bounds, but also naturally 
diminished the advantage of substitution. 
Since July ist, 1931, substitution has been 
deemed unnecessary in view of the revised 
scheme of control, but washed coffees are 
allowed direct delivery to the ports. 

We now come to the third, and perhaps most 
important, development, namely, the provision 
of special financial resources through the 
organisation of the Banco do Estado de Sao 
Paulo. Such provision had always been an 
integral part of the defence scheme, for the 
planter's chronic need of cash made prolonged 
holding of stocks impossible unless he could 
obtain at least a substantial advance on coffee 
detained in the reguiadores. The native banks 
of Sao Paulo had insufficient resources to pro- 
vide any large amount of money for this 
purpose over and above what they were 
already providing and in addition to the other 
demands made upon them, while in any* case 
they could not tie up more than a certain pro- 
portion of their loanable funds in a form of 
investment lacking short-period liquidity : for 
the same reason the foreign banks could not be 
expected to provide more than a limited 



additional amount. There is no doubt that the 
retention of the 4| million bags surplus of the 
1923-24 crop for a period of a little over a year 
had been a severe strain on the farmers' re- 
sources. They had been loud in their com- 
plaints, despite the successful maintenance of a 
very high price, and it was clear that their 
loyalty to the Institute would be severely 
strained if such a situation were to recur, 
especially at a lower price level. Again, the 
Institute itself wanted more ample funds for 
market intervention, and in general the know- 
ledge that the defence scheme lacked really 
adequate financial resources, made the task of 
the Institute much harder, and its accomplish- 
ment proportionately less certain. Adequate 
finance in one form or another was the keystone 
of the whole scheme. 

The Institute had, in fact, lost no time in 
setting out to procure a loan on the security of 
the I gold milreis transport tax. But they met 
with more than one reverse. It may perhaps 
be presumed that they first tried J. Henry 
Schroder & Co., since they were the official" 
bankers to the Sao Paulo State Government, 
and if so, it follows that this firm refused, 
for attempts were then certainly made in New 
York. In order to ensure at least the absence 
of opposition from the consumer’s point of view, 
negotiations were also opened with the Coffee 
Roasters’ Association of New York, and an 
agreement was drafted on the following lines : 

(1) No attempt to be made by the Institute 
to maintain an artificial level of prices. 

(2) The policy of the Institute to be based 
on the average of the crops in relation to 
consumption. 

(3) Violent fluctuations of price to be 
avoided and the market stabilised as far as 
possible. 

(4) The minimum stock at Santos to be 
1,200,000 bags. 

(5) Entries into Santos to be flexible, in 
accordance with the demand. 

(6) The sum of i million dollars to be spent 
in the U.S.A. by the Institute during the next 
two years on coffee propaganda. 

Item 4 above represented a substantial 
concession, and would have much eased the 
situation from the buyer’s point of view, both 
at the time and more still in the period ahead. 
In August 1925 the Roasters’ Association 
expressed itself as entirely favourable to the 
issue of a loan in the United States for the Sao 
Paulo Institute, and there are some grounds for 
the idea that the American bankers were on the 
point of coming to terms. But Mr. Hoover, as 
Secretary of Commerce, thought otherwise. 


At this time his campaign against foreign 
combinations controlling essential raw material 
supplies, and against the British Rubber 
Restriction Scheme in particular, was at its 
height, and the direct support of coffee control 
by American money would have been too 
anomalous. Pressure w’-as brought to bear on 
the bankers concerned, as in the case of the 
German Potash Loan, and Mr. Hoover publicly 
proclaimed that " the Administration does not 
believe that New York banking houses will 
wish to provide loans which might be used to 
support the coffee speculation which has been 
in progress for the past year at the hands of 
the coffee combination in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Such support would simply bolster up the 
extravagant prices to the consumer.” * New 
York therefore declined, and the Institute had 
to turn once more to London. On January 
2nd, 1926 a contract for a loan of £10,000,000 
was signed with Lazard Brothers, and by Law 
No. 3988 of the same date the Secretary of 
Finance for Sao Paulo State was authorised to 
issue gold bonds to that amount. Against these 
the Institute issued bonds of its own, which were 
purchased by Lazard Brothers in two series of 
£3,000,000 each, and offered for public sub- 
scription on January 6th and June 7th, 
£4,000,000 of each issue in London, £500,000 in 
Holland, and £500,000 in Switzerland. The ■ 
issue price of the first series was 94 per cent., 
and of the second 97I per cent., all bearing 
interest at 7-| per cent, and being redeemable 
on or before January ist, 1956, at 102 percent., 
for which purpose a cumulative sinking fund 
was provided. 

The proceeds of the loan were converted 
into milreis as received. It seems probable that 
the bulk of the money was exchanged at not 
less than an average of 7|i. per milreis, for the 
announcement of his policy of stabilisation at 
6i. was not made by Dr. Washington Luis, as 
Federal President-Elect, until October. Had 
this change in policy been foreseen, the Institute 
would obviously have saved a heavy loss by 
keeping the loan proceeds in London as the 
basis for such credits as it required : in this way 
the tremendous depreciation of the capital 
involved in the fall of exchange from over 
to under 6^?. would have been largely avoided. 
But the new President kept his own counsel 
even if he had already made up his mind, and 
no one in the summer of 1926 suspected such a 
drastic reversal of exchange policy. 

The Institute was now able to purchase 
from the State Government the existing 
reguladores, which the latter had purchased 

* See the Index of the New York Trust Company for 
February 1928. 



from the Federal Government in 1924. Pur- 
chases were also made of the stock of a small 
local bank in sufficient quantity to give full 
control, though it still nominally remains a 
private company. This bank was then re- 
named the Banco do Estado de Sao Paulo, and 
reorganised into two separate departments, one 
intended for the transaction of mortgage busi- 
ness primarily on agricultural land, though 
urban property was not excepted, and the 
other for discounting coffee bills of lading and 
warehouse receipts, though it was not pre- 
cluded from any ordinary banking business. 
By October 1926 the bank was operating on its 
new basis, and had taken charge of the financial 
affairs of the Institute, vdiich had so far been 
managed by one of its own departments. 

The Bank was not, however, called upon to 
finance much coffee during the 1926-27 crop, 
which at 14*7 million bags for all Brazil was 
readily absorbed in the normal way, and on 
July 1st, 1927, the interior stocks at 3*3 million 
bags were only 500,000 bags greater than in 
1926. But indirectly the new riches of the 
Institute had a considerable effect, for on com- 
mercial grounds the carry-over from 1926 
should certainly have been disposed of alto- 
gether : to allow any increase was the height of 
folly. The flowering of September 1926 had 
given promise of a bumper crop in the 1927-28 
season, and as the months continued to pass by, 
this became a certainty: Whatever the financial 
resources available, common business prudence 
pointed unmistakably to the obvious wisdom 
of clearing out all existing stocks in preparation 
for the huge surplus in sight in the near future, 
and thus liberating all available financial 
resources even if this involved a further decline 
in prices. The Institute, however, chose to 
allow a further accumulation of stocks, so that 
the total carry-over was approximately one- 
third of a year's exports from Santos. 

At first sight, the Institute's policy during 
the winter of 1926-27 seems sheer madness. 
It is possible, however, to find certain excuses. 
Ever since its establishment, the price level had 
been obstinately declining, and, though still 
leaving a wide margin over costs, it was now 
relatively low as compared with two years 
previously. If the Institute had already built 
up a reputation of stability and of firm control, 
a further decline might have been faced in 
order to liquidate existing stocks in preparation 
for the coming large crop. But the Institute 
was, in fact, still very much on its trial, both 
in the eyes of Brazilian farmers and of the 
world at large. The prospect of the big crop 
raised doubts in all minds as to whether the 
Institute, even with its newly-acquired 


resources, could finance the amount of coffee 
necessary to prevent a collapse in prices. The 
world market was eagerly looking for signs of 
weakness, and the other coffee-producing States 
whose co-operation was now all the more 
desirable, and in fact essential from Sao Paulo's 
point of view, would not join a ship about whose 
seaworthiness they had considerable doubts. 
It is, in fact, possible to argue that the attempt 
to dispose of an extra 3 million bags would have 
precipitated a serious break in the market, and 
not merely a further small decline. The 
Institute had to do everything possible at this 
time to maintain the confidence of its existing 
supporters, to win new supporters, and to 
convince its opponents of its ability to control 
the market. 

There is, therefore, this negative defence on 
the lines that the Institute dared not pursue 
the policy of prudence and common-sense. 
Positively, there is not much which can be said 
in its defence. It is true that few people 
realised the full magnitude of the coming crop, 
though all realised it would be very large. It 
can also be urged that the world's visible 
supplies were less than 4I million bags, and that, 
even with the addition of the Brazilian interior 
stocks, the combined total of 7I million was 
considerably below the 10 million bags which 
visible supplies had averaged in the past.^ But 
this does not alter the fact that Brazil was 
financing well over 3 million bags of this total. 
The Institute may have thought that the Sao 
Pa\ilo crop would not amount to more than 
15-16 million bags, and may have counted on 
a crop of 6 million bags to follow: further, 
exports now seemed to be on the increase from 
the low level of 1925. ' But even on this basis 
the probable carry-over in July 1929 could not 
be less than 5 or 6 million bags, or at least 
half a year's supply, while at the peak it would 
be necessary to finance not much less than 20 
million bags. This latter part of the problem, 
however, probably did not worry the Institute 
overmuch, for London seemed quite ready to 
supply any amount of money, and the costs of 
borrowing for the short period of the peak load 
would not be too burdensome, if this enabled 
prices to be maintained at the existing level. 
As for the more distant prospect, '' God is a 
Brazilian," and it would be most unwise to 
commit political suicide on the chance that 
this was no longer true. 

As has been said, the organisation of^more 
adequate resources had an indirect effebt, in 
that it doubtless stiffened the Institute in its 
determination to eschew the course which 
prudence was pointing out during the latter part 
of 1926 and the beginning of X927, But despite 



its rigid control of entries, the Institute found 
itself unable to stem the downward trend of 
price. From an average of 22*13 cents for 
September 1926, the price fell sharply to a little 
over 20 cents for October : this level was main- 
tained until the New Year, and then, under the 
combined influence of the arrival of the mild 
crops and the growing assurance that the 
expectations of a bumper crop from Brazil 
would be more than realised, the fall continued 
until i6*88 cents was reached for July 1927. 
But from August onwards a rapid rise began, 
as the world also became convinced of Brazil's 
determinatiom to store the surplus, however 
big, and of her ability to do so, while the 
Institute assisted the movement by market 
intervention on a considerable scale. The 
following price statistics show the meteoric 
rise which took place : 

AVEKAGE OF SPOT PEICES FOR SANTOS 4’s IN 
NEW YORK 


cents per Ib. 


1927 July.... 16'88 

August 16*98 

September 17*75 

October 20*66 

November 22*13 

December 21*16 


Needless to say, it was Brazil's ability, 
rather than her determination, which weighed 
with the world market. The latter had been 
already demonstrated by the conclusion of the 
first convention with the other Brazilian coffee- 
producing States in May 1927. This, however, 
occasioned no response on the part of the price 
level : the mere extension of control was 
nothing if adequate finance was not to be forth- 
coming, This crucial issue was virtually 
settled with the granting of a £5,000,000 credit 
for one year by hazard Brothers in September, 
while shortly afterwards it became known that 
the Banco do Estado had arranged a contract, 
also with hazard Brothers, for the issue of a 
£5,000,000 twenty-year term loan against 
mortgage loans made by the Bank, the issue to 
be made in four series, the first almost immedi- 
ately. These matters must now be considered 
in more detail. 

The Inter-State Convention of May 1927 
was not by any means a first attempt to secure 
the co-operation of the other producing States : 
rather it represented the climax of long, and 
hitherto more or less abortive, negotiations. 
The State of Minas Geraes is the next biggest 
producer after Sao Paulo ; its exportable crop 

* The crop was to be no less than 17*3 million bags for Sao 
Paulo and 26*1 million hags for all Brazil. With the addition 
of Minas coffee despatched through Silo Paulo, the Santos crop 
was over 18 million bags. 
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at this time was rather more than 3 million 
bags, of which about 600,000-800,000 bags 
were exported via Santos, and the rest through 
the ports of Rio and Victoria. The State of 
Rio itself normally exports through Rio about 
700,000-900,000 bags, and also a little more 
through Victoria. Espirito Santo had at this 
time an exportable crop of about 800,000- 
1,000,000 bags, mainly through Victoria but 
some through Rio, while Bahia and Pernambuco 
added another 400,000 bags. At this time the 
production of Parana was insignificant. It 
should be observed, however, that estimates of 
production in each State are really only rough 
approximations, for each State exports through 
more than one seaport, and the only reliable 
figures are for the exports, which normally show 
rather more than 3 million bags passing through 
Rio, and rather more than i million bags through 
aU the other ports, not including the 700,000 
bags of Minas coffee exported via Santos. 

The first step by any of these States was 
taken in August 1925, when Minas levied a 
transport tax of i gold milreis similar to that 
which had been imposed in Sao Paulo. Such 
action was virtually forced on Minas, for Minas 
coffee exported via Santos had to pay the Sao 
Paulo tax, so that those producers w'ho could 
ship through Rio were enjoying a differential 
advantage. The proceeds of this loan were 
accumulated until December 1925, and were 
then used as the basis for loans tothefazendeiros 
through the State Bank. The second step 
came in November 1925, when a formal meeting 
took place between representatives of the Sao 
Paulo Institute and the State Governments of 
Minas and Rio. The latter followed Sao 
Paulo’s lead to the extent of passing a law 
creating a coffee defence service, but nothing 
was actually done until August 1926, w'hen an 
Institute, similar to that in Sao Paulo, was 
organised, though with representation of the 
farmers, and a gold milreis tax imposed. Minas 
stoutly refused to agree to restrictions which 
would result in any carry-over from one year 
to another, but was willing to regulate railway 
shipments so that the crop reached the ports 
evenly throughout the year,* i.e. the shipment 
each month of one-twelfth of the crop. It 
must be realised that the Minas man is by nature 
an individualist, and that Minas politics are not 
dominated by coffee as is the case in Sao Paulo, 
while from the point of view of Minas, Rio, and 
the other States, it was obviously to their 

;* The great evil in the eyes of the Mineiro was that the 
planter’s need for cash compelled him to force his coffee on to 
the market in the early months of the marketing year ; thus 
prices were depressed then, and again in the last months because 
speculative sales in, say. May for delivery in September were 
nearly always profitable. 




advantage that Sao Paulo should '' carry the 
baby/' so long as she was willing and aWe to 
do so. 

This half-hearted co-operation did not, of 
course, satisfy Sao Paulo, but nothing more 
could be done at the moment. It was not until 
the picking of the 1927-28 bumper crop had 
actually commenced that Minas and Rio became 
more amenable. The size of their own crops 
was alarming in itself, and a breakdown of the 
Sao Paulo Institute would be absolutely 
disastrous : the flood of coffee which would be 
forthcoming with unrestricted entries would 
lead to unimaginable prices for the hard Rio 
coffees. The States of Minas, Rio, and Espirito 
Santo, therefore, agreed in May 1927 to regulate 
entries into Rio and Victoria as from June loth 
according to the automatic monthly system in 
operation at Santos, i.e, entries for each month 
would be the quantity exported in the preceding 
month. The three States w^ere each allotted a 
percentage of the total permissible entries at each 
port, according to the proportions of the exports 
from that port which each was estimated to have 
supplied in the recent past : these quotas were, 
of course, the subject of much bargaining, for 
the available statistical information is, as has 
been noted above, far from complete. This 
first Inter-State Agreement was to be reviewed 
at a further meeting in September. 

By that time the situation of the Sao Paulo 
Institute had been changed substantially for 
the better by the promise of the £5,000,000 
credit from hazard Brothers. There was now 
no doubt that Sao Paulo could weather the 
storm, and the obvious course for the other 
States was to get tow^-ropes over to the 
Institute's ship as soon as possible. At the 
second convention (September 1927) the States 
of Pernambuco, Bahia and Parana were also 
represented, and anew andmore detailed scheme 
was agreed upon. The automatic regulation 
of port entries was confirmed, and in addition 
maximum stocks were fixed for each port as 
follows : Santos 1,200,000 bags, Rio 360,000, 
bags, Victoria 150,000 bags, Bahia 60,000 bags, 
and Paranagua and Recife each 50,000 bags. 
To bring the existing stocks up to these maxima, 
a supplementary quota was established on the 
scale required to reach the maxima within a 
month, but if the New York terminal market 
quotation declined more than ten points below 
the average of the preceding week, these supple- 
mentary quotas were to be discontinued until 
the quotation averaged within ten points of, 
or higher than, the level at w’^hich the quota had 
been in operation. As interpreted by the Sao 
Paulo Institute, this meant that the supple- 
mentary quota would not operate so long as the 


general price level was falling, but only if it was 
stationary or rising. This device was not 
without its merits, for it provided an additional 
short-period elasticity, and an effective answer 
to the complaints of exporters that if they 
increased their purchases by any substantial 
amount, the Santos stock became so reduced 
that they^ could not get the precise grades 
they required. By slightly raising the price, 
increased entries could be obtained within a 
week instead of a month. Equally from the 
Institute's point of view the accumulation of 
stocks in Santos consequent on diminished 
buying would be more rapidly checked as the 
result of the consequent decline in the price. 
The Brazilian mind is singularly apt at devising 
such mechanisms, a fact which will be further 
exemplified as this history proceeds. 

The regulation of port stocks was the only 
new feature in this second Inter-State Agree- 
ment, with the exception of the enactment of a 
tax of 200 reis per bag for consumption pro- 
paganda.*^ The rest of the agreement con- 
cerned the percentage which each State was 
to have in the permissible entries to each port. 
This also need not be considered in detail, and 
we can pass to an examination of the now 
perfected financial arrangements of the defence 
scheme. 

As has been already stated, the granting of 
the £5,000,000 credit for one year, followed by 
the arrangements for the £5,000,000 gold 
mortgage loan to the Banco do Estado, had 
freed the Institute from any fear as to its ability 
to provide sufficient finance for the current 
bumper crop. But for a proper understanding 
of subsequent developments, it is essential to 

* The Institute displayed great energy in initiating a cam- 
paign for increased consumption. By the early summer of 
1928 contracts for advertisement and propaganda had been 
arranged with agents in most European countries, and in other 
South American countries, as well as in the U.S.A. through 
the Roasters’ Association. Grants were to be made to drug 
stores and cafes serving only Brazilian coffee, “express” 
coffee machines were to be installed on board ships and else- 
where, while there was to be a Press and bill-poster campaign 
in selected towns. These contracts were, I gather, renewed in 
1929, blit I have insufficient information as to the more recent 
state of affairs, though apparently the campaign continues on 
the same lines. There seems little doubt, however, that the 
campaign was on a scale far too small to be productive of 
appreciable results. On an annual export of 15 million bags 
the proceeds of the tax would amount to about £75,000 at the 
exchange rate of 6d. which ruled in 1928 and 1929, and it is 
fairly obvious that this sum spread over so many countries 
could not produce much result. It would probably have been 
much better if the Institute had concentrated its efforts and 
its resources on one or two countries, or even on specific towns 
in these countries. Critics of the defence policy maintain that 
the campaign was really little more than a “ sop ” to consuming 
interests. One other aspect of the tax deserves mention, 
namely, that in the last year or two Sao Paulo opinion has been 
inclined to doubt whether the advertisement of Brazilian coffee 
is not doing Sao Paulo coffees more harm than good, on the 
ground that the coffees of the other States are of inferior quality 
and may therefore earn a bad name for Brazilian coffee as a 
whole : the Paulistas feel that it might be better to break away 
from the other States and conduct a campaign for Sao I*aulo 
coffee as such. 
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grasp the general relations of farmers, com- would, of course, also delay the maiketing of 
missarios and banks in Sao Paulo. Before the the next crop. But while the. farnier thus 
organised control of the Institute with its pro- required more money, he now had an additional 
longed retention of stocks, the farmer used to security to offer, namety, the stocks of his coffee 
send down his crop to Santos as quickly as in the reguladores. Acting as the acceptor of 
possible, and upon arrival it was sold within a bills of lading drawn by the planter, tiie corn- 
short period, so that usually by Christmas he missario could pledge them with a bank, and 
had received the whole proceeds of the crop, thus obtain the additional money required for 
However, since, like most farmers, a coffee making the larger advances now required by 
planter usually starts with insufficient working the planter. The limiting factor was the 
capital, he has insufficient means of meeting his willingness of the banks to make advances on 
current expenses during the growing period of the coffee bills, and ultimately the ability of the 
his first crop, and the Santos commissario comes banking system as a whole to find the money 
to his assistance by advancing money as required. As has already been said, the large 
required, against an undertaking that the crop crop of 1923-24 severely taxed the financial 
shall be sold through him. Thus the farmer resources of aU concerned, and the planters, as 
runs up a bill with the commissario, and when those who had to bear the brunt, w^ere loud in 
the latter has sold the crop, he repays himself, their complaints : many of them had, in fact, 
and remits to the planter only the balance, if been forced to sell part of their crops up- 
any, of the proceeds of the sale over the total country for cash at prices far below^ the Santos 
amount advanced plus interest charges. The market price. The £10,000,000 loan, and the 
farmer therefore soon requires to borrow again, organisation of the Banco do Estado, W’-ent far 
and so the system becomes permanent, for it to remedy the situation. ^ The chief function 
does not pay the farmer to lock up large quanti- of the Banco was to provide advances^ on any 
ties of capital which are only required for a remainder of bills and warehouse receipts not 
short period of the year, and which he has no discounted by the ordinary banks : in other 
facilities for employing temporarily when not words, when the ordinary banks stopped, the 
required. The commissario usually obtained Banco had to fill the rest of the gap. During 
the money for making these advances to the the 1926-27 crop all went well, for the crop was 
planter by pledging his capital with the banks, only an average crop. But it was the fear lest 
or by overdrafts allowed on his personal the Banco's resources should prove insufficient 
reputation: few commissaries had sufficient to fulfil this function which caused such a 
capital of their own for the purpose, and in any heavy fall in the price as soon as the bumper 
case most of their own capital would probably crop of 1927-28 came into prospect. The 
be employed in giving long-term mortgages to provision of further resources through hazard 
the farmer for new planting, etc., since the Brothers, however, put an end to such fears, 
banks did not normally handle this business, and at the same time the arrangement of the 
On the whole this system of short-term credit mortgage loan finally disposed of any worry on 
appears to have worked reasonably well, for the farmer's part, for if he could not get 
competition amongst the commissarios in their sufficient cash on his bills of lading, he could, 
desire to handle the largest possible amount of if the worst came to the worst, do so by mort- 
coffee meant competitive rates of interest on gaging his plantation at what seemed very 
the advances required by the farmer, and reasonable terms. 

though usually as high as 10-12 per cent., this From the farmer's point of view, the milreis 
was not an unduly high level on Brazilian price is what matters at any rate in the short 
standards. period. From a low level of 23 1850 per 10 

When the regulation of entries into Santos kilos in June and July 1927, the official price of 
began, the situation was radically changed. Santos 4's averaged 281500 in October, 31S000 
Instead of receiving the proceeds of the sale of in November and December, 32 $000 in January 
his whole crop during November and December, 1928, 33I000 for February, March and April, 
the farmer now received roughly one- twelfth 33I250 in May, and 33I500 for the rest of the 
of an average crop every month, and if the crop year. As has already been said, these official 
was above average, the surplus was carried over prices were rendered somewhat artificial by the 
on July 1st into the next season. The farmer Institute's intervention and control in the 
therefore needed a permanently larger volume market ; in general they err on the high side, 
of working capital for average crops, and in sometimes by little, sometimes by much. But 
addition a further temporary increase if the crop they provide a rough guide, and the actual 
was above average and the surplus consequently selling value of a bag of Santos 4's can be put 
detained in the reguladores : any carry-over at lyo-igoSooo during this season. On this 
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price basis, the 17 million bags Sao Paulo crop 
of 1927-28 was financed on a gradually increas- 
ing scale from 80 §000 to 1208000 : the average 
was certainly not less than 100 §000 per bag. 
Such advances were perfectly reasonable from 
the lender’s point of view, provided he was sure 
that the current price level would be roughly 
maintained at least until such time as the coffee 
was released and sold; and the newly-found 
general confidence in the Institute was such as 
to preclude any fears to the contrary. But 
though reasonable in this sense and from this 
point of view, such advances were most un- 
reasonable from the point of view of the 
borrower’s needs, and the resulting reactions 
on the general economic equilibrium of Sao 
Paulo and Brazil were to be disastrous. 

To judge what such advances meant to the 
farmer, it is necessary to consider the nature of 
his normal costs of production, and the actual 
costs of producing such a bumper crop as that 
of 1927-28. The first essential point is that on 
almost all types of fazenda * fixed costs in a 
normal crop year amount to rather over 75 per 
cent, of the total costs, excluding aU interest 
charges; in other words, all costs which vary 
with the size of the crop constitute only 25 per 
cent, of normal total costs. By far the biggest 
item is the colonist’s wages for the care of the 
trees, and this is the same whether the trees 
bear a large or a small crop. This accounts 
straightaway for over 45 per cent, of normal 
total costs; the balance is made up of such 
items as administration, pruning and manuring, 
reserves for replanting, depreciation of machin- 
ery, buildings, etc. The largest item of the 
variable costs is the actual picking of the crop, 
which is paid for separately from the cultivation 
of the trees, and the balance consists of trans- 
port to the drying ground, drying, hulling, 
bagging, transport to station, etc. On this 
basis of 75 per cent, of the total costs fixed, it 
follows that if the aggregate costs of a normal 
crop are taken as 100, the aggregate costs of 
producing a crop twice as large as that normal 
crop will only be 125, while the aggregate costs 
of producing a crop Aaf/ as large as the normal 
crop will be as much as 87^. Conversely, if the 
cost per bag of the normal be taken as 100, the 
cost per bag of the bumper crop twice as large 
will be 62I, while the cost per bag of the small 
crop will be 175. 

These general propositions rest on a sure 
foundation. But for the purpose in hand it is 

* Fazendas with a very high yield will show fixed costs two 
or three points iess> and those with a sub-normal yield two or 
three points more. Various factors, in particular the higher 
wages paid on the new high-yielding fazendas because they are 
in new districts, account for the small range in this basic 
proportion. 


necessary to consider actual figures. Now it 
may be stated without fear of contradiction 
that any statistics purporting to give average 
costs of production in Sao Paulo, even for a 
specified crop, are inevitably misleading. In 
the first place, the normal yield of different 
fazendas varies all the way from 25 arrobas to 
200 arrobas per 1000 trees, and even more : an 
average is not a suitable statistical measure- 
ment under such circumstances. Secondly, 
costs on normally high-yielding fazendas are 
not by any means in proportion to the costs on 
normally low-yielding fazendas, since, for 
example, the former are usually in newly- 
developed territories where transport costs and 
labour costs are much higher than in the older 
zone. Hence, in his investigation for the Sao 
Paulo Institute, Dr. J. C. Muniz wisely con- 
fined himself to an investigation of typical 
fazendas in each of the three kinds of zones : 
{a) the Old Zone with trees 30-60 years old, 
yielding 37 arrobas per 1000 trees, (6) the 
Intermediary Zone with trees 30-40 years old, 
yielding 55 arrobas per 1000 trees, and (c) the 
New Zone with trees 4-20 years old, yielding 
70 arrobas per 1000 trees : and he made no 
attempt to give average results for the whole 
of Sao Paulo, because there is no means of 
classifying the total number of trees according 
to normal yields, while the allocation of each 
class into its appropriate zone could only be 
done in the roughest possible manner. Dr. 
Muniz's statistics have been widely used by the 
President of Sao Paulo, the President of the 
Institute, and the leaders of the industry, for 
the purpose of justifying the level of prices in 
1928 and 1929 so that there is no doubt that in 
the producer's eyes they do not understate 
the position. The figures may> in fact, be 
criticised as too high, but for the present 
purpose it is desirable to see how producers 
stood in 1927-28 on a basis which they them- 
selves have endorsed. 

The method of calculating the advance per 
bag on the 1927-28 crop which the farmers 
really needed is as follows. Since the method 
is the same for all, Dr. Muniz's Intermediary 
Zone fazenda will be taken as the example. 
From July ist, 1927 to the middle-end of 
March 1928, the coffee entering Santos was still 
of the 1926-27 crop. This crop was roughly 
an average crop, and therefore Dr. Muniz's 
figures * as they stand can be taken as repre- 
senting its costs of production. The first step 
is to ascertain what profits the farmef was 
receiving from the sales of his 1926-27 crop. 
This fazenda, as shown by Dr. Muniz's figures, 

* Dr, Muniz’s statistics for all three of his typical fazendas, 
are reproduced in Table IX in the Appendix. 
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produced an average crop of 55 arrobas per 
1000 trees, at an aggregate cost, delivered in 
Santos, of 1969I0GO ; this sum including not 
only all freight, taxes and interest charges on 
working capital,*^ but also interest, or really 
profit, at 10 per cent, on the capital investment 
at the current value of the trees. The price of 
Santos 4's per 10 kilos during the whole period 
of the sale of the 1926-27 crop averaged 
approximately 28 $000, but since these official 
figures may err on the high side, and since the 
crop of the majority of farmers does not quite 
average grade 5, this figure will be reduced to 
26 $ooo. The sale of the 55 arrobas would 
therefore realise 2145 |ooo, leaving a surplus of 
176 |ooo over costs as defined above. Now 
these costs include a 10 per cent, return on the 
capital invested, and if we make the very 
reasonable assumption that the farmer should 
not have taken more than this 10 per cent, for 
his own personal expenditure, this surplus of 
1761000 per 55 arrobas (or, which is the same 
thing, per 1000 trees) would have been available 
to help meet the expenses of the 1927-28 crop. 

The next step is to reckon the costs of the 
17 million bags crop of 1927-28, which will be 
taken as 70 per cent, above normal. Deducting 
freight, taxes and interest charges, the aggre- 
gate cost per 1000 trees at the average yield (as 
that of 1926-27) is, according to Dr. Muniz's 
figures, 1045 |ooo. Of this, three-quarters 
represents fixed costs : the remaining quarter 
is increased by 70 per cent., and the aggregate 
cost at a yield of 93 arrobas (70 per cent, above 
the average 55 arrobas) is 1227 |ooo per 1000 
trees. This represents the cash which the 
farmer had to find in order to get his crop to the 
reguladores. From the surplus proceeds of 
the sales of the 1926-27 crop he has 176 $000 
per 1000 trees, and the remaining 1051 |ooo 
must be obtained on the security of the 93 
arrobas which each 1000 trees has produced. 
This works out at 46I000 per bag. As has 
already been said, he actually obtained about 
100 $000 per bag ! 

A similar calculation for the other two 
typical fazendas suggests that the planter in 
the New Zone would not have required an 
advance of more than about 32 $000 per bag. 
The picture is rather different for the planter in 
the Old Zone. The sale of his 1926-27 crop 
would have resulted in a deficiency instead of 
a surplus : in other words, he w^ould have 
obtained something less than 10 per cent, return 
on his capital. If this deficiency is carried 
forward, he would have required an advance 
of 80 $000 per bag on his 1927-28 crop. There 

* For a period of sixteen months, i.e, allowing for the aver- 
age detention in reguladores at this date. 


would, however, be little justification for carry- 
ing the deficiency forward. It is true that his 
costs were increased by interest charges during 
the period his coffee was detained in the 
reguladores, but this cost really represents the 
cost of the defence scheme, and must be 
reckoned against the benefits of that scheme in 
its effect on the selling price : in other words, 
this old plantation could probably no longer 
pay 10 per cent, on an unregulated normal 
selling price, and was probably^ at this time 
doing better under control than it would have 
done under laissez-faire, though not well 
enough to pay a full 10 per cent. If the 
deficiency is not carried forward, the advance 
required would have been 68S000 instead of 
8o|ooo. 

These farmers in the New, Intermediate 
and Old Zones therefore required advances of 
32, 46 and 80 milreis per bag at the most, 
instead of the 100 milreis which they received. 
This estimate indeed almost certainly errs on 
the high side, in that Dr. Muniz's figures are 
probably liberal, while the average selling price 
which has been adopted for the 1926-27 crop is 
probably on the low side. Further, the 
allowance of 10 per cent, on the capital invested 
is sufficiently generous : a wise planter would 
have put some of this into a reserve fund, and 
thus provided some of his working capital at a 
lower rate than the 12 per cent, charged by the 
commissario. On the other hand, for a short 
period, when they were settling their harvest 
accounts in the earty autumn, the planters 
might have required more cash in hand. But 
with these and other qualifications, and with a 
generous allowance for the possible error in 
these statistical calculations, there can be little 
doubt that the typical farmer of the New Zone 
received advances for his 1927-2S crop exceed- 
ing his requirements by 50-60 milreis per bag, 
and the farmer in the Intermediary Zone 
an excess of 40-50 milreis per bag, while 
even carrying forward the deficiency from the 
1926-27 crop the Old Zone farmer certainly 
had money to spare. In other words, the 
owners of 100,000 trees in the Intermediary 
Zone suddenly found themselves with spare 
cash to the tune of ii5o$ooo per 1000 trees 
(50 $000 per bag on the 23 bags yield per 1000 
trees), or in round figures an aggregate of 100 
contos, while those in the New Zones received 
even more. No wonder that the Institute 
seemed a fairy godmother ! 

But before considering what the planters 
did with this large amount of spare cash, it will 
be as well to see how their prospects were shap- 
ing in the future, for the above calculations do 
not apply after the 1926-27 crop was sold out 
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during March 1928. At the end of 1927, the 
Santos price had averaged 31S000, and was 
steadily mounting. There was certainly no 
reason why such a price should not be at least 
maintained for some time ; the Institute had 
weathered the storm, and the very short crop 
in prospect for 1928-29 w'ould make possible a 
large reduction in the accumulated stocks. 
Actually by March the price averaged 33 $000, 
and two months later was 33I500, so that the 
price obtained by the farmer for the sales of the 
first part of the 1927-28 crop may be put at 
about 30I000 per 10 kilos, or iSo|ooo per bag. 
For the fazenda in the Intermediary Zone, the 
aggregate cost of the 1927-28 crop of 93 
arrobas per 1000 trees consigned to the regula- 
dores has been reckoned above as 1227 |ooo, 
which is approximately 538000 per bag. The 
total costs including interest on the working 
capital, but not on the capital invested, would 
work out as follows : 


Per bag. 

Cost of production as consigned to reguladores ...... 53SOOO 

Add Gold Tax (i milreis gold per bag) 4$600 

Freight to Santos lOSOOO 

Commission for cornmlssario (3 per cent, on selling 

price) 5$400 

Interest charges, say 10$000 


Total 85$QOO 


The sale price, therefore, exceeded total 
costs by 97 $000 per bag. The capital invest- 
ment per bag was 44 trees at 5I000 per tree, 
or 220$ooo. If the surplus over costs be put 
at only 80 $000 per bag, so as to be absolutely 
on the safe side, the farmer stood to get a 
return of over 35 per cent, on his capital. Even 
the planter in the Old Zone might anticipate a 
return of at least 25 per cent., while those in the 
New Zone would see their whole capital back 
with one more similar season. 

Thus, towards the end of 1927 the farmers 
not only had very large supplies of surplus cash, 
but the prospect of enormous profits on the 
sale of their 1927-28 crop. It was, of course, 
clear that the current crop (i.^. 1928-29) would 
be very small, and therefore very costly : few 
could hope to make much profit, but, on the 
other hand, few need anticipate an actual loss, 
so long as present prices were maintained. 
But it may be doubted whether, in fact, many 
planters looked forward even so far as this. 
As Brazilians, the thing which really mattered 
was that they had more surplus cash in their 
pockets than they had ever known before, and 
as Brazilians the temptation to spend it before 
it was required for some other purpose was 
irresistible. The fazendeiros and their families 
poured into the city of Sao Paulo, and bought, 
or built, fine houses, costly motor-cars and 


every form of modern luxury. The shop- 
keepers soon found that price was a minor 
consideration to such buyers, and so they too 
began to make, and spend, huge profits. As 
well ^ as the money spent in Sao Paulo and 
within Brazil, money was poured out abroad : 
a prominent banker in Sao Paulo estimates that 
the Sao Paulo banks provided at the very least 
£1,000,000 in letters of credit, and other 
instruments, for planters who spent the winter 
of 1927-28 in Europe, and to this must be added 
the far from small cost of the ocean passages, 
most of which were presumably paid before 
leaving Brazil, It is said that no one who was 
not an eye-witness can comprehend the extent 
to which money was circulating in Sao Paulo 
at this time. 

But though there was so much spending, 
many people found it almost impossible to 
spend all the money which they had received 
as advances, and that which they were receiv- 
ing month by month in the form of profits on 
actual sales, while those who did succeed in this 
task were anxious for still more money. Con- 
sequently all forms of investment were favour- 
ably received, and money was poured into shops* 
offices and factories, and also into houses for 
the new industrial population, as well as into 
city mansions for the wealthy, with the 
inevitable corollary of a boom in real estate as 
well as in the building trade. Towards the end 
of 1928 every hour of the working day produced 
at least one new house in Sao Paulo city ! 
But many coffee planters naturally thought that 
the best form of investment was in coffee, and 
there was, therefore, a still greater increase in 
the rate of new planting. It must be remem- 
bered that coffee production on the high- 
yielding virgin land of the newly-opened 
territories had been a tempting proposition for 
some years, and the rate of planting had been 
rapidly increasing. Hitherto it had been 
hindered, partly by doubts as to the powers 
and stability of the Institute, but mainly by 
shortage of the necessary financial resources. 
Now all doubts had vanished, and the resources 
were to hand, while the new facilities for 
mortgage operations vrould supply any remain- 
ing deficiency. Naturally the development of 
new fazendas was undertaken by the more 
enterprising, many of whom sold their existing 
properties outright at very high capital values, 
though for the most part the buyers were only 
able to pay a proportion in cash, the rest being 
settled by a mortgage to the original owner. 
It seems likely that 15-20 per cent, of the trees 
in Sao Paulo changed hands during 1928 and 
1929. Others mortgaged their existing pro- 
perty and constructed new fazendas with the 



proceeds, while all available land on existing 
fazendas was planted up. But the new plant- 
ing was not confined to such relatively large- 
scale capitalistic operations. During the 
previous four or five years, many ex-colonists 
had made money by growing cereals, which 
had been highly priced because the prosperity 
of the fazendeiros had enabled them to dispense 
with the practice of allowing the inter-planting 
of cereals by their colonists between the coffee 
trees. These ex-colonists and others now used 
their savings to buy land, clear it and plant it 
with coffee, reckoning to finance themselves, 
while the cofiee trees were growing, by the sale 
of inter-planted cereals. The development of 
these small plantations was especially marked 
in the new district of the Sorocabana Railway 
centred round Presidente Washington * and 
Santa Anastacio. This was one well-marked 
zone of new planting, the other two being along 
the North-West Railway from Pennapolis to 
Aracatuba and beyond, and along the new 
Alta Paulista Railway, and between that and 
Pirajuhy on the North-West Railway. More 
will be said of these developments later. 

The general business boom in Sao Paulo, 
and particularly the building of houses and 
factories, the great increase in new coffee 
planting, and the demand for coffee financing 
at such high rates, all combined to cause a big 
demand for credit from the banks. Everyone 
raised money in every possible way, and to the 
utmost possible extent, in order to secure a 
share in the enormous profits which were 
realisable, at least on paper, from almost every 
kind of enterprise. The banks followed suit 
and expanded credit, with the result that 
currency inflation quickly ensued, and the 
rising prices further stimulated the general 
boom. Comparing December 31st, 1926 with 
December 31st, 1927, the returns of the four 
native banks in Sao Paulo, consolidated 
together, show an increase in deposits from 
583,000 contos to 750,000 contos, the percentage 
of cash to these deposits falling from 32*6 to 
28-1 : by December 31st, 1928 deposits had 
further increased, and the percentage of cash 
had fallen to 257. The statistics of the Banco 
do Brazil show a total note issue of 2,569,000 
contos in December 1926, 3,005,000 contos in 
December 1927, and 3,379,000 contos in 
December 1928, though, as the notes held by 
the Banco itself increased from 176,000 contos 
in 1926 to 505,000 contos in 1928, the increase 
in thh active note circulation was not quite so 
great as the statistics of total notes issued 
suggest. Further, it must be remembered that 

This town is marked Paraguassn except on the more recent 
maps. 


the colonist, and even the small shopkeepers 
and traders, hold their savings in the form of 
hoarded notes, and as the general prosperity 
spread downwards throughout the whole 
community, an increasing quantity of notes 
passed for practical purposes out of active 
circulation into the poor man’s stocking. Un- 
doubtedly, however, there was considerable 
monetary inflation, and this took place without 
affecting the external value of the milreis, 
because of the steady stream of foreign loans 
which were contracted by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State Governments at this time. 
As regards coffee financing, the native banks 
and the foreign banks participated largely in 
the early financing of the 1927-28 crop, but as 
the boom developed, the foreign banks found 
more liquid and more attractive uses for their 
funds, and as the months passed by, most of 
them, together with at least one of the native 
banks, more and more strictly limited their 
liabiUties on coffee, and the Banco do Estado 
was called upon to make good an ever-widening 

gap- 

It will be convenient to continue this survey 
of the planter’s financial position and its 
results before returning to a consideration of the 
Institute’s activities and policy. As has been 
said, the 1928-29 crop was small, 6-8 million 
bags in Sao Paulo as against over 17 million 
bags in 1927-28 : moreover, the increased 
number of trees planted in 1921-22 and 1922- 
23 were now coming into full bearing, so that 
the dechne in the yield on the other plantations 
was even greater than if the normal crop is stiU 
reckoned as 10 million bags. Working on Dr. 
Muniz’s figures, and assuming a yield 60 per 
cent, of the average yield, the cost of placing 
the 1928-29 crop on the railway was in the 
neighbourhood of 153I000 per bag for the Old 
Zone fazenda, ii8$ooo per bag for the Inter- 
mediary Zone, and ioo|ooo per bag for the New 
Zone. On this 1928-29 crop the planter ob- 
tained an advance of ioo|ooo per bag, as in the 
previous year, but, with the enormous change 
in costs per bag, it was now almost as meagre 
as it had been excessive. Actually if there 
were not reasons for suspecting that Dr. 
Muniz’s statistics are somewhat on the high 
side to be strictly typical, allowance would 
have to be made in using them as a basis for the 
1928-29 season, for wages had risen sharply 
owing to the demand for labour in the cities, 
and for developing and planting the new 
districts, and the price of materials, though not 
of great importance, had also increased. The 
position of the Old Zone planter, with a deficit 
of 5o$ooo per bag as between the advance 
obtainable and the costs incurred, would 
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indeed have been , very difficult if he had not 
been receiving profits from the current sales of 
the previous crop at the rate of yo-SoSooo 
per bag, of which 24$ooo would suffice to 
give him a return of lo per cent, on the capital 
invested. But since the surplus from the sales 
of the 1927-28 crop during the spring and 
summer had probably been dispersed in one 
way or another, many planters in the Old 
Zone undoubtedly found themselves somewhat 
pinched for ready cash in the autumn of 1928, 
for, in addition, their interest charges were 
increasing as the period of detention in the 
reguladores increased. The planter in the 
Intermediary Zone was little embarrassed and 
in the New Zone not at all, but all had now 
much less spare money. The embarras de 
richesses was passed, and is not likely to return 
for many a day ! 

C. The Period October 1928-OcTOBER 1929 

The story of the crop year 1927-28 has now 
really been told, and it is only necessary to add 
that, since exchange was steady, the gold price 
followed much the same course as the milreis 
price, rising steadily from 16*88 cents average 
for July 1927 to 22*13 cents in November : for 
December the average fell to 21*66, but with 
the New Year the advance was resumed, and a 
peak of 23*8 cents was reached in June 1928. 
For July and i\.ugust the average continued at 
this figure, but there was then a slight sag for 
the rest of the year, the average for December 
1928 being 23*2 cents. 

The financing of the 1927-28 bumper crop 
at such high rates was a cardinal mistake in 
that it placed a wholly unnecessary burden of 
interest on the planter, and by generating a 
trade boom, with the usual accompaniments of 
credit inflation, strained the resources of the 
banks, while costs of production were increased, 
and new coffee planting was stimulated to 
excess. Apart from this, little fault can be 
found with the Institute's policy up to 
September 1928.’^ On July ist the carry' 

On April 20tli, 1928, Messrs, ISTortz & Company, the well- 
known New York brokers, included in their usual bulletin the 
following appreciation of the general situation, which, coming 
from a source definitely antagonistic to Brazils defence policy, 
is so extremely broad-minded and well-balanced that its repro- 
duction here may be of interest. 

“ The bulk of the Mild crop has been shipped. Prices have 
advanced about | cent during the past few days. Distributors 
who have bought very little coffee during the past few weeks in 
the belief that the market would break subsequent to the March 
operation, have meanwhile used up most of their former pur- 
chases, and now stand in need of new supplies. There being 
no stocks in consuming countries, there is no alternative left for 
them but to pay the prices asked by Brazil. From the Brazilian 
point of view, their present attitude is perfectly logical—they 
are out to sell their output at the highest possible price, having 
successfully disposed of the problems connected with taking 
care of the present heavy output. Who will blame them and 
what merchant in the same position would act otherwise, as 


over for Brazil as a whole was over 13 million 
bags, the peak of nearly 15 million bags having 
been passed in February. The 1928-29 crop 
was, in fact, to be 10*9 million bags, but it was, 
probably quite genuinely, under-estimated. 
Exports in 1927 had reached 15*1 million bags, 
and a further increase might be expected by 
the optimistic. Making the most favourable 
estimates of all the factors, the Medeiros 
Bulletin was able to show a tolerable case in 
support of the proposition that the carry-over 
on July 1st, 1929 would be only 6*7 million 
bags, which with a visible supply of 5 million 
bags was not so much in excess of the world's 
normal total stocks of about 10 million bags 
before the advent of the Institute and artificial 
control. Beyond that, all was still really 
guess-work up to the flowering of the 1929-30 
crop in September 1928. It was indeed be- 


long as he feels he has the power to dictate prices? Let us 
be franlc with ourselves. As far as coffee is concerned, the 
problem of coffee consumption nowadays, or even of the coffee 
market for that matter, is not one of price at all. No one can 
say that coffee is dear, even measured by pre-war standards, 
especially now that wages have doubled and trebled during the 
last fifteen years, while the spirit of spending and the standard 
of living of the masses have developed to a degree unknown 
before. 

“ Coffee as an article of daily necessity has acquired an 
importance, due to prohibition and the trend of the taste of 
the public, which would have been considered improbable 
twenty years ago. It has now become practically an indispens- 
able adjunct to the diet of many millions. 

“ The situation has quite a different aspect from the point 
of view of consuming markets and distributors, who in coffee 
like many other markets, have been placed in a rather difficult 
position through the changes which have taken place in the 
coffee business, and the curtailment of their former sphere of 
action. It is their weakness which becomes the source of the 
present strength of Brazil. Brazilian coffee-growers are now 
in a position — and this is exactly what they have been striving 
for — ^to sit back and to assume a take it or leave it attitude. 
In addition, they continue to work towards the perfection of 
the technical machinery of coffee defence and the extension 
of their markets through appropriate propaganda. • 

“ What we have written above is not intended to reopen a 
discussion on the propriety of the present Brazilian coffee 
policies. Producers and distributors will never agree^ on this 
subject, because their interests are different. The time will 
come to reconsider matters, that is, when we shall be better 
informed in regard to future crop prospects. We are open- 
minded on this question. Common -sense tells us that coffee 
plantings must be greatly stimulated by present prices, but 
experience shows us that although the number of coffee trees 
has been more than doubled in Sao Paulo during the last twenty 
years, the average output of this State has not increased, and 
that in particular there has been only one other large crop— 
that of 1923--24r— -aside from the present one, comparable to 
the bumper crop of 1906-7, 

“ Will history repeat itself ? Will frost, drought, excessive 
rains or the decreasing productivity of the older trees become 
decisive factors in the reduction of favourable crop prospects 
in the future as they have done with almost depressing regularity 
in the past ? Brazilians believe they will, and it is this deep- 
rooted belief which is at the bottom of their present attitude- 
Whether they are right or wrong, the future alone can tell. 
Meanwhile, Brazilians, holding all the threads of the situation 
in their hands, do not see why they should not make hay while 
the sun shines, and why they should not sell their coffee as high 
as they can. Co-ordination of all their diversified interests in 
one hand, plus able leadership and the fact that* two -thirds 
of all coffee is grown in Brazil, places them in a favoured position. 
Their recent actions appear as a clear indication of the road 
which they intend to follow, and only large supplies in the hands 
of consumers or consuming markets could check them. We 
believe in higher coffee markets.” 


coming difficult to estimate what a normal crop 
in Sao Paulo would be. The trees in bearing 
before 1922 might be expected to give the 
average yield which had been realised from 
1920-26, for though in that period the effects 
of the igi8 frost still lingered and the weather 
was unfavourable, allowance must now be 
made for the increased age of the trees : at 
40 arrobas per 1000 these 950 million "'old'' 
trees might be expected to give a normal crop of 
9*5 million bags. But it would be most unusual 
to have a normal crop in the second season after 
such a bumper crop as that of 1927-28. Of the 
200 million new trees, which had been planted 
between 1922 and 1926,'^* three-quarters had 
borne heavily in 1927-28, but with the vigour 
of youth they would recover from the strain 
much quicker than the older trees. At a 
normal yield of say 80 arrobas per 1000 they 
would give a crop of 4 million bags, but some- 
thing less than this might be anticipated for 
1929-30. In all, the normal Sao Paulo crop 
might be put at about 13-14 million bags, but 
the 1929-30 crop, by all precedents, ought to 
be considerably less than this, perhaps not 
more than lo-ii million bags. The rest of 
Brazil might be expected to produce about 
5 million bags, making a total of 15-16 million 
bags. If exports continued to increase from 
the 15 million bags disposed of in 1927, there 
might be, on this basis, a further small reduction 
of stocks, and the carry-over on July ist, 1930 
might be below 6 million bags, so that with the 
5 million bags of the visible supply, the world’s 
stock position would have returned to normal, 
and the only difficulty would be an excess of 
capacity at normal yields to the extent of i or 
2 million bags, plus the crop of the new trees 
planted from 1926-27 onwards and still to come 
into bearing. The Institute could hardly blind 
itself to this excess capacity in the future, but 
in the future all kinds of other events might 
ensue, such as frosts and droughts. Even on 
a much less favourable valuation of the various 
factors considered above, it would have been 
unreasonable in July 1928 to estimate the 
interior carry-over on July ist, 1929 at more 
than 10 million bags, making a total world 
supply of 15 million bags. This would have 
increased slightly by July ist, 1930, if the 
1929-30 crop be reckoned as nearer the normal, 
and while the carrying of this surplus of 5 or 6 
million bags over the normal world stocks for 
two years and more must be reckoned a 
regrettably expensive burden, the benefits 
might ultimately outweigh the drawbacks, on 
the assumption that God, as a Brazilian, would 

* Those planted later than the 1925-26 season would nob 
yet be in hearing in 1929-30. 


■ultimately contrive some solution for this 
problem of excessive stocks at the same time 
as he tackled the problem of increasingly 
excessive productive capacity ! 

The -whole picture was, however, absolutely 
changed by the flowering of the 1929-30 crop. 
Farmers had, of course, realised during the 
preceding months that the trees seemed to have 
recovered to a remarkable extent from the 
effects of the 1927-28 crop, and that there was 
an abundance of new wood. But the actual 
extent of the flowering seems to have taken 
everyone by surprise. By October, it was clear, 
humanly speaking, that the 1939-30 crop 
would be very large indeed : the evidence -w'as 
such that by nothing less than a miracle could 
it be below normal. All the forecasts, con- 
servative and other-wflse, had now to be radically 
revised, and in fact completely discarded. If 
the Brazilian defence scheme had now to face 
another 17-18 million bag crop for Sao Paulo, 
together with 8-9 million bags from the rest of 
Brazil, as seemed quite possible, the carry-over 
on July 1st, 1930 might be well over 20 milhon 
bags, and even with the lowest estimates of the 
carry-over on July ist, 1929, and a total 1929- 
30 crop of only 20 million bags, the carry-over 
would be at least 12 million bags (the Sao Paulo 
Institute persisted well on into 1929 in maintain- 
ing its estimate of the coming crop at 14 million 
bags, which with 6 million bags for the rest of 
Brazil would give a total crop of 20 million bags). 
But by October there was no excuse for the 
earlier under-estimate of the 1928-29 crop, and 
there was no question that exports were declin- 
ing considerably as compared with 1927. 
Hence the idea that the carry-over on July ist, 
1929 would be only 7 million bags, was becom- 
ing an untenable proposition ; it could not be 
much less than 10 million bags, and was to 
prove to be lo-g million. Therefore, even if 
the Institute honestly believed in the validity 
of its estimate of 14 million bags for the coming 
crop, the carry-over on July ist, 1930 could not 
be less than about 15 million bags, while, at the 
peak, finance would have to be found for nearly 
20 million bags in Sao Paulo alone. 

That the Institute made no change of policy 
in the fourth quarter of 1928 seems almost 
incomprehensible to any sane man. It may 
therefore be of interest to reproduce here 
certain portions of a speech * by the President 
of the Institute in May 1929 in which he 
defended his policy. “ I am replying to those 
who think that lower prices would stimulate a 
larger volume of sales. Not a single bag more 
would be sold. It is only natural that if the 


* Translation by the iMedeiros Bulletin. 



: world's . consumption amounts to 24 million 
bags in a year, the whole of our bumper crop 
of 28 million bags (1927-28) cannot be sold at 
once unless we should prefer to permit the 
importing centres to accumulate heavy stocks 
and control the market at will, instead of our 
keeping the price-control in our hands in order 
to safeguard a price which covers our cost of 
production. Shall we reduce prices in order to 
annihilate ourselves? Oh no. Then why 
should we lower them ? To prevent the use of 
substitutes ? The increase of coffee consump- 
tion does not permit one to conclude that 
this is the case at present. To let our prices 
decline in order to sell more coffee would be 
equivalent to concluding that buyers were 
ignorant of economic la^vs, for they would 
expect to make money when prices rose again ; 
while it would be a silly thing to accumulate 
stocks of an article whose producers, afraid of 
over-production, were forcing prices down. 
Who has the right to say that there is an over- 
production of coffee ? 

'' If we have a 9 million bag stock which is 
expected to decrease to 8 million before the 
new crop is picked, and if we consider the fact 
that this abnormal surplus was caused by an 
equally abnormal yield, w^hy expect over- 
production to take place in the near^ future, 
as it is well known that coffee plantations are 
subject to countless dangers such as droughts, 
frost and pests ? 

“ However, let us accept the possibility of 
over-production as an event about to take 
place. Will it not still be possible for us to 
lay the cards on the table and see who is in a 
position to produce at lowest costs? If we 
win, then we will have the opportunity to sell 
our goods at lower prices because the planters 
will have had time enough to recover their 
strength and therefore wall be in a better 
position to sell at lower prices. The mere fact 
that Santos exported less coffee in 1928 than 
in 1927 is no argument against coffee defence, 
as the loss in quantity was largely compensated 
for by the higher prices at which the coffee 
was sold. The additional quantity, which 
would otherwise have been sold, represents a 
great profit for the growers. The main thing 
in all this business has been favourable to us : 
we received more money for our coffee and the 
world's consumption increased." 

The total disregard of the realities of the 
situation which this speech displays might be 
explained by the supposition that Dr. Telles and 
the leaders of the Institute were merely blind 
fools. But such an idea is untenable, for they 
were undoubtedly clever and able men, wett 
supported by lifelong experts in all the various 


aspects of coffee production and marketing. 
The speech must therefore be interpreted as for 
consumption by an easily deluded public. The 
only real truth which it reveals is, that the 
Institute had decided to gamble on the timely 
occurrence of a frost which would destroy the 
impending bumper crop. Now undoubtedly 
there was a widespread popular belief in Sao 
Paulo that there would be a great frost in 1929, 
But it is incredible that the leaders of the 
Institute should thus have gambled on the 
weather unless there were overwhelming reasons 
for so doing. Economic and commercial con- 
siderations provide no such reason, but this is 
not true of the political situation, and the answer 
to the riddle undoubtedly lies there. The 
precise character of this political necessity, 
however, is doubtful, for both foreigners and 
Brazilians give different explanations. The 
reader may take his choice of the following : 

(1) That Dr. Julio Prestes, then President 
of the State of Sao Paulo, was determined to 
maintain prosperity, at whatever ultimate 
future cost, until after his election as Federal 
President. (The elections would take place in 
October 1929.) 

(2) That Dr. Washington Luis, then Federal 
President, was determined to maintain high 
coffee prices in order to maintain exchange 
(the stabilisation of exchange was, of course, 
the corner-stone of his policy), and therefore 
encouraged the Government of Sao Paulo to 
maintain coffee prices, assuring them of his 
support in every possible way, including finance. 
(The Government of Sao Paulo, of course, 
wanted high coffee prices as much as the 
Federal Government wanted the maintenance 
of exchange : there is here no suggestion of 
coercion by the Federal President.) 

(3) That the Sao Paulo politicians dared not 
allow the price of coffee to decline for fear of 
the hostility which would be aroused amongst 
the planters : they had to go on, because they 
could not turn against the planters. 

(4) That as a body the Sao Paulo politicians 
felt that they must give the planter something 
in return for the heavy transport tax of i gold 
milreis (27^^.). 

(5) That as individuals, the Sao Paulo 
politicians and their friends were nearly all 
making so much money out of the defence 
scheme in one way or another, that they were 
extremely loath to make any change. 

These explanations are not incompatible 
with one another, and personally I imagine that 
all have a germ of truth, but that no single one 
contains all the truth. The obvious dictates of 
commonsense demanded that prices should be 
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lowered with the triple object, first of inducing 
merchants, speculators, and ultimately perhaps 
roasters, to assist in the carrying of the gigantic 
stocks in prospect, secondly of stimulating 
actual physical consumption, and thirdly of 
stopping new planting. In addition, the 
Institute should have ensured that the financing 
of the new crop would be on the lowest possible 
scale, and deaf ears should have been turned to 
complaints of impending bankruptcy on the 
part of the owners of the highest cost fazendas. 
In these ways the financial burden on Brazil 
would have been greatly lessened, and with a 
slice or two of good fortune the storm might 
conceivably have been weathered, whereas 
witlmut thus shortening sail to the barest 
minimum required for steerage v/ay, the ship 
was almost bound to founder. Nor is this pro- 
gramme greatly tainted with the wisdom which 
belongs to after events; on the contrary, it 
was the only policy which could reasonably be 
pursued, and was as obvious as it was reason- 
able. 

If its decision to carry on the existing policy 
in hopes of a miracle, has little to commend it, 
the Institute's methods of carrying on deserve 
the greatest admiration and applause. For 
consuming markets naturally placed the most 
serious interpretation on the change in the 
outlook, and doubted the Institute's ability, 
as well as its willingness, to finance such vast 
quantities of coffee. Bears became numerous 
and active, especially in New York, and the 
attack was led by what came to be called the 
Boston Group. There is still considerable 
doubt as to the identity of these operators. A 
number of Boston shoe manufacturers are said 
to have formed the nucleus of the group, but 
some dealers maintain that these men were 
largely figure-heads, and that the real operators 
were the leaders of the Institute and their 
friends. Operating chiefly in the Rio contract, 
they had bought heavily during the rising 
prices of the beginning of 1928. Apparently 
they maintained their commitments, but when 
the outlook became so dangerous in the autumn, 
they began to unload, and to build up a bear 
position, hoping perhaps to make good in that 
way the loss on their purchases. The bear 
movement reached a climax in the latter part 
of October, as heavy supplies from the mild 
countries were pressed on the market. Between 
October 15th and October 25th, the Santos D 
Contract on the New York Terminal Market 
declined from 21-93 cents to 20*96 cents, and, 
according to Messrs. Nortz, Central American 
coffees could be bought at cent below 
Santos coffee. On the other hand, the milreis 
quotation at Santos remained unchanged. 


Brazil indeed made no attempt to sell coffee. 
Messrs. Nortz' circular dated November 2iid 
summarised the situation as follows : The 

last tw^o weeks marked another stage in the 
struggle between what we may term controlled 
and free coftee. In the history of commerce we 
do not think that there is any parallel to be 
found to what happened in the coffee market 
during this time, when Brazil, especially Sao 
Paulo, visualised in consuming markets as 
staggering under the load of about 16 million 
bags of coffee now stored there, continued to 
present a serene and almost unconcerned front 
to what, to all intents and purposes, virtually 
amounted to a concerted bear attack by con- 
suming markets on Brazilian control. . . . 
Brazil meanwhile went right on as though 
nothing was happening, picking up cheap lots 
of coffee that were sold here below the Santos 
parity." Eventually the attack spent itself, 
and prices began to rise again, for, as Messrs. 
Nortz pointed out, once the initial onslaught 
failed to precipitate a real collapse in prices, 
and therefore a collapse of the Institute's 
control, its continuation was ill-judged, because 
the 1928-29 crop had already been successfully 
financed, and therefore, at any rate for the next 
few months, the stock position in Brazil could 
not fail to improve, since the new crop was so 
far short of the world's annual requirements. 

Undoubtedly the Institute had the moral 
support of public opinion in Sao Paulo for thus 
flouting common-sense. The nature of Paulista 
public opinion has already been discussed, and 
its significance must be carefully interpreted. 
But the general line of argument was that since 
the Institute had very successfully handled the 
1927-28 bumper crop, there was no reason to 
entertain any fears as to its ability to handle 
even a bigger crop if necessary. A few of the 
more intelligent and better informed planters 
and commissarios had begun to shake their 
heads, and wonder how it would all end, while 
the higher cost producers were, as we have seen, 
somewhat pressed for cash, and not too well 
pleased with the Institute for that reason. But 
in the view of the latter, the remedy was more 
and not less restriction, higher and not lower 
prices. By this time the Institute's control 
had come to be looked upon as unshakable, and 
its resolute handling of the bear attack provided 
one more proof of this. The need for piling 
up a few more million bags w^as openly admitted, 
but the significance of such huge accumulations 
appears to have been completely overlooked. 
As to finance, if more was needed, London would 
supply it, for the bankers and the English 
investor were already so deeply committed 
that, however fearful they might become, they 


wouid have to supply more money iii' order 
to safeguard their existing commitments. ■ 
Admittedly this second big crop made things 
awkward, but few realised that in combination 
with the new planting, which was larger than 
ever in this 1928-29 season, it meant disaster 
sooner or later. The foreign observer realised 
this, but so long as the Institute had sufficient 
resources to finance the stocks of coffee and to 
buy back into control all coffee which was not 
saleable at the current price, all bear attacks 
were bound to fail. 

For the first four months of 1929 the Santos 
official price continued at 33S500. The New 
York spot price averaged 24-0 cents in January, 
24*6 cents in February, 24-8 cents in March and 
24*5 cents in April. There had been consider- 
able drought during the closing months of 
1928, as the rains were unusually late, and this 
was loudly proclaimed by Brazil as pointing to 
an unusually small crop in 1930-31, since the 
development of new shoots wmuld be checked. 
When the rains did come, aU records were 
surpassed, and now the cry was that the earlier 
ripening berries had been dashed off the trees, 
so that the 1929-30 crop would not be nearly so 
great as the flowerings had indicated, the 
beneficial result of these rains in terms of the 
1930-31 crop being conveniently forgotten. 
It should be understood, however, that the 
Institute leaders and their experts were per- 
fectly w’'ell able to appraise the effects of these 
weather conditions; they knew, as did the 
expert buyers in the world market, that the 
general dimensions of their problem remained 
unaltered, except in so far as every day added 
to the certainty that the coming crop would be 
very large : whether it was to be a million or 
two bags less or more made no difference 
whatever. The significant feature is that the 
amount of popular attention paid to such 
matters, indicates either how little the ordinary 
coffee planter comprehended the position, or 
that he was beginning to do so and wished to 
throw as much dust as possible into the eyes 
of the rest of the world. The former alterna- 
tive is probably nearer the truth, though as 
the months passed by fears and forebodings 
undoubtedly increased. Farmers and com- 
missaries began to open their hearts to one 
another on their verandahs, even if they said 
no word in public. The difficulty was to know 
what they should do. A farmer could sell his 
fazenda at a very high valuation, but it re- 
quired very great conviction to persuade him 
to take such a drastic step. Some few did so, 
and invested the proceeds outside the coffee 
industry or abroad, but in most cases the 
farthest such men were prepared to go was to 


stop new planting, to limit their own personal 
expenditure, and to build up their financial 
resources. A commissario, however much he 
was convinced of impending trouble, was in an 
even more difficult position ; he could refrain 
from further business, but he could not get 
clear of existing commitments until all the 
coffee which he owned, or upon which he had 
advanced money, had been released from the 
reguladores, and the period of detention was at 
this time about twenty months. Thus few 
took any decisive steps, and the general situa- 
tion was completely unaffected by the existence 
of a small, if growing, nervous minority. 

It is now possible to see that the turning- 
point really came about April 1929. Towards 
the end of March and through April, exchange 
began to exhibit signs of weakness, and, with 
the decreasing volume of foreign borrowing 
and the increasing tension of credit conditions 
both in the United States and in Europe, which 
accompanied the last stages of the Wall Street 
boom, the Federal Government had no recourse 
but to order the Banco do Brazil to contract 
credit. This forced the banks generally, and 
the Sao Paulo native banks in particular, to 
restrict their loans and discounts. The Sao 
Paulo banks had, in fact, expanded credit more 
than was desirable, even from their own point 
of view. A ratio of 30 per cent, cash to deposits 
is normally looked upon as the minimum com- 
patible with safety in the general commercial 
conditions of Sao Paulo. This limit had been 
passed in the effort to finance the 1927-28 crop, 
and the ratio had fallen to 25*7 per cent, at the 
end of 1928 ; now in April 1929 it was only 22 per 
cent. But the reaUy dangerous feature was the 
character of much of their investments, for 
three of them, at least, had very large coffee 
commitments, which were virtually realisable 
only as and when the coffee was released from 
the reguladores. The period of detention had 
been steadily lengthening, and a large part 
of their resources was thus becoming in- 
sufficiently liquid : they had been borrowing 
short and lending long. Consequently, when 
they were forced to retrench as the result of 
the Banco do Brazihs operations, the ordinary 
trader was their chief, because their most 
accessible, victim. Ordinary credit became 
extremely tight in Sao Paulo, and this was 
reflected in a general slowing down of the busi- 
ness boom. Imports of such articles as auto- 
mobiles fell off sharply from May and June 
onwards, not only because traders could no 
longer afford to carry such heavy stocks, but 
also because they found that the rate of 
consumption was falling rapidly. 

This brings us back to the coffee planter's 
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position. As the months passed by, the cash 
position of at any rate the average and high 
costs producers was tending to become more 
and more strained. Interest charges on the 
large sums advanced against the 1927--28 crop, 
which in the autumn of 1927 had seemed a 
mere nothing, had grown into a heavy load as 
the months went by with such a small reduction 
in the outstanding stocks, for the sales of this 
crop were slower than had been expected, and 
showed no signs of regaining the 1927 rate. 
As we have seen, the advances obtained on the 
I928~29 crop were insufficient to cover the costs 
of production, unless a fazenda was fortunate 
enough to have a comparatively good crop, and 
as the aggregate expenses of harvesting the huge 
crop of 1929-30 came into closer perspective, 
many farmers found it necessary to cut down 
their living expenses, or at least to eschew all 
avoidable luxury expenditure. Hence the 
falling off in the demand for such articles from 
April-May 1929 onwards. But the difficulty 
was not only, or chiefly, that of finding sufficient 
cash for the next two or three months until the 
crop could be consigned to the warehouses and 
advances obtained upon the bills of lading. 
The real trouble was the new regulations as to 
the delivery of coffee to the reguladores, which 
the Institute introduced in February to apply 
to the coming crop. This was the one solid 
measure taken by the Institute to prepare for 
the coming storm. It was an exceedingly 
clever move, because its object could be repre- 
sented as something quite different from its real 
object, and as something which would commend 
itself to all fair-minded men. Under the 
existing arrangements, the earlier a farmer could 
get his coffee to the warehouse, the sooner it 
was released, since release took place according 
to the date of shipment. There was, therefore, 
intense competition between the planters to 
ship their crops before their neighbours, and 
one method of achieving such priority was to 
over-estimate the coming crop and so obtain a 
larger quota, thus securing a larger share of the 
available wagons. Another method was to 
bribe the local station agent and so secure 
preferential treatment in the supply of wagons : 
all along this had been a widespread scandal, 
but obviously it was most difficult to prevent, 
even if the Institute and the railway com- 
panies had desired to prevent it, as, in fact, they 
rather half-heartedly did. Moreover, apart 
from these irregularities, the system had more 
serious drawbacks : it placed a great strain on 
the railways during the autumn, and the need 
for haste teinpted the farmer to hurry through 
the preparation of his coffee at the expense of 
its quality. The Institute now solved all these 


problems by introducing the so-called “ series 
system, “ under which the farmer's crop as 
estimated w^as divided into a series of equal 
parts, and each series was to be sent to the 
regulating warehouses one after the other but 
in an irregular order, while they would be 
released from the warehouses in regular order. 
Thus, in the regulations as finally issued for the 
1929-30 crop, the crop as estimated, and each 
farmer's crop, was divided into twelve series, 
lettered A to L. Series L had to be despatched 
first, then any two series which the farmer 
liked, then Series K, and after that the remain- 
ing series could be despatched at the farmer's 
convenience. As regards the speed of despatch, 
each railroad was to advise its stations of the 
percentage of the crop which it should receive 
for shipment each month “ in accordance with 
the possibilities of warehousing and transport." 
When the time came, the different series would 
be released not in the order received, but 
strictly in alphabetical order. Thus in the 
first place there was no need for any grower to 
scamp the preparation of his crop for the sake 
of early consignment, and in the second place, 
farmers would gain nothing by over-estimating 
their crops, for if a farmer over-estimated, he 
would have no coffee to consign under the one 
or more series to be despatched last, and would 
have to wait while these series were being 
released, until he could obtain the release of 
his series K and L. If the planter made a 
correct requisition, his coffee would be released 
regularly and in even quantities, but if he 
exaggerated the size of his crop, then the 
release of part of his crop would be delayed; 
if he under-estimated, he could always get his 
quota revised.* The series system was an 
extremely clever solution of a difficult adminis- 

* A numerical example facilitates an understanding of the 
system. The following table, taken from the Medeiros Bulletin, 
shows the case of three growers, each producing 3000 bags : 
the first requisitions correctly, the second exaggerates his crop 
to 4400 bags, and the third to 6000 bags. 


QUANTITY 

OP BAGS 

QUANTITY AND ORDER OP 

DESPATCHED IN EACH SERIES. 

ARRIVAL IN SANTOS. 

Series. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Planter. 

Planter. 

Planter. 

Planter. 

Planter. 

Planter. 

A 

250 

375 

500 

250 

375 

500 

B 

250 

375 

500 

500 

750 

1,000 

G 

250 

375 

500 

750 

1,125 

1,500 

D 

250 

375 

500 

1,000 

1,500 

2,000 

E 

250 

375 

' — 

1,250 

1,875 

2,000 

E 

250 

375 

— 

1,500 

2,250 

2,000 

a 

250 


■ — 

1,750 

2,250 

2,000 

H 

250 

. — 

■ 

2,000 

2,250 

2,000 

I 

250 

— 

— 

2,250 

2,250 

2,000 

jr i 

250 

, , 

. — 

2,500 

2,250 

2,000 

K 

250 

375 

500 

2,750 

2,625 

2,500 

L 

250 

375 

500 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 
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trative problem, and in preventing the sacrifice 
of qnalit}^ for' speed, the idea deserves study by 
other industries, quite apart from any scheme 
of actual control over price or output. 

But the real object, or rather importance, of 
this new system from the Institute's point of 
view was "quite different, though it would 
probably have been introduced anyway, since 
it possessed the great advantages outlined 
above. The essence of the plan, however, from 
the Institute's point of view, was that it reduced 
the peak demand for advances from the Banco 
do Estado. Hitherto the farmer had shipped 
the whole of his crop at the earliest possible 
moment, and as fast as he obtained the rail- 
way's receipts, he presented them through his 
commissario to the banks, the Banco do Estado 
having in effect to take care of any remainder 
which the ordinary banks might leave. But 
under this series system, shipments to the ware- 
houses could be spread out over a longer time, 
limited, in fact, only by the physical storage 
capacity on the fazendas or at up-country 
towns, and by the farmer's willingness to forgo 
the cash advances which he would have been 
otherwise able to obtain. Actually the physical 
storage capacity was a serious limitation, but 
the system did nevertheless result in the arrival 
of the crop at the reguladores much later than 
would have been the case under the old arrange- 
ments. Meantime sales in Santos were, of 
course, proceeding, and hence the peak load 
requiring finance was smaller. The farmers 
had to manage as best they could by getting 
advances from their commissarios. But the 
commissarios already had such large^ com- 
mitments that they were most unwilling to 
advance money to the farmers except against 
bills of lading," and these the farmer could not 
provide. If bills had been forthcoming, the 
Banco do Estado could not have refused to 
finance whatever was offered it, but by delaying 
the supply the Institute forced the farmer to 
help carry the financial burden. Hence many 
farmers, in July, August and September 1929, 
found themselves obliged to sell their coffee 
up-country at very cheap prices relatively to 
the current Santos price. In the end, these 
forced sales were to prove their salvation, but 
at the time there was great indignation and 
much discontent, though few realised the half- 
hidden way in which the series system was 
contributing to their difficulties, which would, 
however, have been sufficiently serious quite 
apart from that. 

As the actual picking confirmed the magni- 
tude of the crop, fears became more and more 
widespread lest the Institute should be unable 
to control the situation, and provide the 


finance required, even at the lower rate of 
80-90 looo per bag, which was all the banks 
would give. But those who took the trouble 
to analyse the situation, could and did argue 
that, provided sufficient finance was available, 
there was no reason to anticipate any break- 
down in 1929. Under the series system it 
seemed most improbable that the peak of the 
stocks^ to be carried would much exceed that 
following the 1927-28 crop. This conclusion 
was to prove wide of the mark because based on 
inaccurate statistical information and estimates ; 
thus the carry-over on July ist was reported 
by the Institute at the time as 8*6 million bags, 
whereas later another 1*7 million bags was to 
be discovered, and even towards the end of 
July the world market still thought the Sao 
Paulo crop would not exceed 14-13 million 
bags, whereas it was to be 19 million. But 
assuming that this conclusion as to stocks was 
reasonably correct, it could be and was argued 
that what Brazil could finance in 1927 could be 
financed in 1929. For this second erroneous 
conclusion there is less defence : it should have 
been realised that the period of financing 
required was now much longer, and that there- 
fore a given quantity of money would finance 
a much smaller quantity of coffee. Moreover, 
there is good reason to believe that the foreign 
banks, and to a lesser extent some of the 
native Sao Paulo banks, desired to reduce their 
coffee commitments rather than expand them — 
indeed the foreign banks appear to have been 
carrying very little coffee at this time — ^while 
more account should have been taken of the 
demands which the Sao Paulo trade boom had 
made upon the country's banking resources, 
The fact remains, however, that merchants and 
all buyers of coffee on the world's market were 
misled : of an ultimate breakdown they had 
little or no doubt, but they could not see why it 
should occur during the present season. 

Nevertheless, there was a good deal of 
anxiety and nervous tension, both in Brazil and 
abroad, until the middle of September, when 
the President of the Institute made a speech 
which in its way has become famous. The 
occasion was the now annual convention of the 
coffee-producing States, which in itself is of 
little interest as no important changes were 
made in the existing agreements. Dr. Telles, 
however, took the opportunity to examine at 
some length the policy and performance of the 
Institute, claiming that the latter had been as 
successful as the former was sound, and con- 
cluding with the most definite assertion that no 
change of any description would be made in the 
policy or detailed operation of the Institute’s 
control, because no change for the better could 
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be devised, and none was required. This 
speech was hailed in Brazil, and especially in 
Sao Paulo, with the utmost satisfaction : at the 
moment, shortage of cash might be making 
things difficult for many planters, but all would 
clearly come right in the end, and those who had 
been getting nervous lost any claims to respect- 
ful attention by their fellow-planters, if they 
were not themselves converted, as most of them 
were. Buyers, both at home and abroad, were 
also undoubtedly impressed, while anticipa- 
tions that the crash would not come for at least 
another year were confirmed. They concluded 
that the Institute possessed, or had been 
definitely promised, sufficient resources to 
finance the current crop, however large it might 
prove to be. Dr. Telles never said this definitely 
and specifically, but it was undoubtedly a 
legitimate deduction from what he did say, and 
from the whole tone of his speech. Even those 
who had reached the conclusion that the long- 
expected crash was imminent, were completely 
put off their guard, and revised their business 
policies accordingly. Hence when the crash 
came three weeks later, it was almost universally 
and completely unexpected. 

How Dr. Rohm Telles could have said what 
he did, when he did, remains something of a 
mystery. In a defence which he himself made 
some months later, he laid the blame for the 
collapse at the door of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Banco do Brasil, who, he said, in 
the end withheld funds which they had pro- 
mised to the Banco do Estado. In Brazil and 
elsewhere, however, this explanation does not 
seem to have carried very widespread convic- 
tion, for even to-day other explanations are 
commonly offered by persons of standing and 
repute. The most important of these other 
explanations are : 

1. That he had misread the accounts and 
balance-sheet of the Institute and the Banco do 
Estado, and genuinely thought there was plenty 
of money. (In support of this theory, it is said 
that he was advising his friends to buy coffee up 
to the very last moment, and there certainly 
was a heavy bull account on the Santos Bolsa, 
though it is, of course, impossible to say who 
was concerned.) 

2. That hazard Brothers had not yet de- 
finitely refused a further loan or credit, and that 
he thought they would eventually grant one. 

3. That both hazard Brothers and the 
Federal President had already refused, and that 
the whole speech was simply and solely bluff, 
with the object of obtaining a little more time 
in which to try and find more money from 
somewhere. 


With regard to the first, although it must be 
admitted that the art of accounting is not too 
well understood by all departments of the 
Brazilian Government Service, yet Dr. Telles 
had a great reputation for business efficiency 
and acumen, and it seems most improbable that 
he could genuinely have made such_ a mistake 
on such a crucial issue. Nor am I inclined to 
believe that the whole speech was mere bluff, 
primarily because such bluff could not possibly 
have secured sufficient time for the completion 
of any new negotiations ; for a week or ten days 
before the actual crash, the Banco do Estado 
had been telling customers offering bills to come 
back in a day or two's time, and this suggests 
that when Dr. Telles made his speech, there 
was actually little more than one week's supply 
of money left. This action on the Banco's part, 
however, seems to me to reinforce the idea that 
Dr. Telles, when he made his speech, had either 
already made some arrangement which he 
thought was secure, or that he was still in 
negotiations of some sort, and was still definitely 
hopeful, even confident, of success. The issue 
therefore appears to be whether he was in 
negotiations with the Federal Government, as 
he himself later affirmed, or with Lazard Bros. 
The latter was commonly believed at the time 
of the crash, and in Special Memorandum No. 
32 of the London and Cambridge Economic 
Service (Memorandum No. 24 of the Royal 
Economic Society's series), of which the pre- 
sent writer was a joint author, the following 
brief explanation was given : '' Gradually 

it became apparent (after the crash) that, 
owing to the refusal by a firm of European 
bankers of a renewal of customar}?' advances, 
due to the Hatry affair, the Institute was in 
financial difficulties. . . The reference here 
was to the credit of ^^5, 000,000 granted by 
Lazard Brothers in September 1927 for a 
period of one year, and which had been renewed 
on similar terms in 1928. At the time of 
writing the above sentence, the author believed 
that the crash was caused by hazard's refusal 
to renew this credit for another year : the 
coincidence of dates was extremely suggestive, 
and he had no information suggesting that the 
credit had been renewed. Since then, he has 
learnt that the credit had in fact been renewed 
again during July 1929, to fall due in instal- 
ments between September 1930 and January 
1931. The reference intended in the above 
statement was, therefore, completely erroneous. 
But it stiU remains true that many persons 
even to-day believe that Dr. Telles was count- 
ing on a further loan or credit from London. 
It is said that at the time of his speech Dr. 
Telles was stiU hoping to persuade Lazard Bros.. 
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to issue the fourth series of the gold inortgage 
bonds according to the scheme ongmaUy con- 
templated in 1927. After careful investigation 
Tnd inouirv, however, I have every reason to 
Llieve that such negotiations as were m pro- 
cess did not justify hopes that any tmmediate 
Ssistance could he expected from that quarter 
and of course hopes of this order alone could 
£ve justified Dr. Telles in making his speech 
“ these grounds. I therefore find no reason 
to doubt the truth of Dr. Telles’ own explana- 
tion namely, that he thought he had made, or 
was’on the point of making, some arrangement 
with the Federal Government and the B^co do 
Brasil, and that he was disappointed at the last 
moment In a way of course the matter is 
S)t important, for at least the essentid facts 
are quite clear, namely, that the crash took 
place when it did, because at that moment the 
Institute finally ran out of money, and the 
reason why the world at large was so wrong in 
its forecasts as to the date of this event, is that 
the world thought the Institute still had, or 
could certainly obtain, sufficient money to 
finance at least the 1929 erop, %vhatever its 
size, when in fact by October nth the Institute 
had no money left and was unable to obtain 
more. This is the essential pomt : the explana- 
tion of Dr. Telles’ speech and of the inabihty 
of the Institute to obtain further loans is ot 
quite secondary importance. 


The actual history of the crash can be told 
in very few words. Although for a week or so 
the Banco do Estado had been turning away 
customers, telling them to return in a day or 
two, this seems to have aroused little comment 
and no excitement, presumably on account of 
Dr. Telles’ speech. Then, at the morning 
session of the Santos Bolsa on October nth, the 
broker who usually conducted the Institute's 
public operations sat quietly in his place and 
made no bid to buy. But, while very 
astonished, the market appears to have thought 
that he was engaged upon some new bluff, and 
no attempt was made to call it by offers to sell 
at reduced prices. At the afternoon session, 
however, he again remained silent, and the 
market suddenly realised that the end had 
come. The price fell by the full limit allowed 
at any one session, and this was repeated at 
succeeding sessions. New York and otfier 
markets of course following suit. Though the 
headlong fall was soon checked, the price con- 
tinued to decline sharply and almost con- 
tinuously, so that by the end of the year the 
New York spot price was below 15 cents as 
compared with 22-5 before the crash, and the 
Santos official quotation stood at 20$75® 
compared with 33$500- 



III.— THE LIQUIDATION 


The defence of coffee remained primarily in 
the hands of the Sao Paulo Institute until it was 
taken over by the Federal Government after 
the revolution at the end of 1930. But this 
change of leadership and responsibility makes 
no difference to the general theme of the last 
two years, which is, in brief, Brazil’s struggle to 
get out of the morass into which she had fallen. 
To say that the crash came at a very awkward 
time from Brazil’s point of view is really to put 
the cart before the horse. If world economic 
conditions had been normal, it seems likelyt hat 
the crash would not have occurred when it did, 
for it is reasonable to suppose that the Institute 
would have been able to borrow more money. 
World economic and financial conditions pre- 
cipitated the crash, and consequently Brazil 
has found these conditions against her in her 
struggles to reach dry land. But there can be 
little doubt that Brazil really has cause to be 
thankful that the crash came when it did, for if 
she had been able to obtain more money for 
coffee defence, she would have waded further 
into the mire, in an effort to cross the morass 
rather than to turn back, and the morass could 
only have been crossed if not one but a series 
of extraordinarily favourable events had 
occurred. For if the price of coffee had been 
maintained at a level well above 20 cents, new 
planting would undoubtedly have continued at 
the preceding rapid rate, and the expansion of a 
productive capacity, already excessive on the 
basis of normal yields, would have continued 
until the price did fall. Equally since produc- 
tive capacity was already excessive in 1929, 
further additions to the already vast accumula- 
tion of stocks would have been unavoidable. 
The crash might have been postponed if world 
financial conditions had been normal, but it 
could not have been avoided, and postpone- 
ment would only have made a bad situation 
cumulatively worse, unless there had occurred a 
series of disastrous frosts or droughts, or, which 
would be just as miraculous, a sudden and great 
increase in the world’s consumption of coffee. 

The crash in October 1929 and the world 
conditions which, in a sense, caused it and have 
continued ever since, therefore made it neces- 
sary for Brazil to cut her losses on the defence 
policy, and as always in such circumstances the 
loser is continually tempted to defer the evil 
day, in the hope that somehow the loss will be 
less ^vere, or at least more endurable. The 
Brazilian character is not one which readily 
faces the inevitable, and the Brazilian men- 
tality is specially fertile in the devising of 
schemes whether for the purpose of reaping 


what has not been sown, or, as in this case, for 
the purpose of avoiding the reaping of what has 
been sown. Consequently during the last two 
years Brazilians may be said to have been 
concentrating all their attention on the dis- 
covery of ways round the difficulty, and never 
to have faced the issue whether what would 
amount to a serious surgical operation might 
not really be better than a long-drawn-out 
curative treatment. 

In fact, however, this simile is inadequate, 
and it would be more correct to say that so far 
as this generation is concerned, Brazil, or at any 
rate Sao Paulo, has only had the alternative of 
suicide. If the whole policy of control had 
been abandoned after the crash, the flood of 
coffee thus released would have swept away 
almost every planter, every commissario, every 
Brazilian bank, and the financial standing of 
the Federal and State Governments. Every 
manufacturer and shopkeeper would have been 
overwhelmed, and most severe losses would 
have been suffered by foreign trading firms. 
It is true that the mass of the people would not 
have suffered actual famine : no one need ever 
starve in a land where physical necessities are 
small, and the bounty of Nature so large. But 
the whole economic organisation would have 
been disrupted, and the present generation of 
Brazilians irretrievably ruined. The advantage 
might have been a clear field for the reconstruc- 
tion of a new economic organisation by what 
would amount to a new business community. 
It is possible that such reconstruction would 
have gone a very long way in, say, five to ten 
years, and that Brazil would in fact have 
been more prosperous than she actually will be 
within the same period under a curative policy. 
But the present leaders of Brazilian politics, 
industry and commerce would have been ruined, 
and it is these men who are in control of Brazil’s 
policies. To ask men to ruin themselves on the 
chance, for it is no more, that in ten years’ time 
their country would be better off and their own 
fortunes on the way to recovery, is to ask too 
much of any nation, especially when the 
alternative also carries the chance that some 
unforeseen event may relieve their difficulties 
and hasten the patient’s recovery. Were it 
probable that the existing stocks, if released 
and sold, would be physically consumed, the 
problem would be entirely different. If the 
existing stocks would have been physically 
consumed within, say, two years, Brazil might 
have done better to sell them, even though the 
price were to fall to zero ; the older high cost 
plantations would undoubtedly have been 
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ruined, but this will happen in any case : the President for either an issue of notes or, alter- 
rest might have been able to hold on somehow natively, a moratorium, the idea being to ease 
for this relatively short period. But while the pressure of distress sales on the Santos 
world consumption would probably increase market and also up-country. President Wash- 
faster with very cheap coffee, it can be regarded ington Luis refused both suggestions, presum- 
as certain that the increase would not be more ably on the ground that Sao Paulo had made the 
than 10-15 per cent, a year at the outside, bed and must now lie on it, and that he could 
whatever the price. Hence the larger part of not sacrifice the interests of the rest of Brazil on 
even those stocks existing in 1929-30 (a surplus behalf of a single State. At first Paulista 
of about 24 million bags as compared with a opinion was very angry, but as the first shock 
consumption of 15 million bags) would have passed away, people began to realise that 
had to be held by someone somewhere for a neither proposal would really have been of 
period of several years, during which the price much use in the long run, and after a time they 
would have remained exceedingly low, and they came round to the opinion that he had kept 
might as well have been held by Brazil as by his head well in a crisis when any precipitate 
foreign merchants and speculators, for any action, however well meaning, might only have 
profit which the merchant would have made made matters worse. 

would thus remain with the producer and could It may, however, be argued, as some 
be set against his total losses, while in the long Brazilians now argue, that since the prosperity 
run it makes no difference who holds the stocks of Brazil as a whole,* as well as that of Sao 
from the consumer’s point of view. The Paulo, depends upon coffee and coffee prices, 
abandonment of all control, and the release of and since the crisis in coffee was bound sooner 
the existing stocks in Brazil, would not have or later to involve the whole republic in disaster, 
been a wise policy immediately after the crash, therefore President Washington Luis should 
and the same conclusion still holds to-day. have taken over the whole defence of coffee 
Appeals to_ the authority of economic laws and when the Sao Paulo Institute could no longer 
principles in support of the thesis that Brazil carry on, and handled the whole situation with 
should return to the orthodoxy of laissez-faire, the combined resources of the Federal Govern- 
are almost certainly as unsound as they are ment and the individual States concerned. If 
humanly speaking unreasonable. The uncon- he had, through the Banco do Brasil, supplied 
scious control oi laissez-faire may be more enough credit for advances on coffee bills and 
satisfactory in the long run than any form of for maintaining control of the Santos market, it 
conscious control however cunningly operated : might have been possible to avoid the crash, 
that is an open question. But when artificial and to scale down prices gradually, thus reduc- 
control has brought about bankruptcy, there ing the enormous losses which producers and 
is a strong presumption that it must be con- commissarios actually incurred as the result of 
tinued at least through the major part of the the sudden collapse. Though Brazil would have 
resulting process of liquidation. suffered from such credit inflation, particularly 

These general introductory remarks w’iU, it in respect of her relations with the outside 
is hoped, serve to indicate the author’s general world, it is at least possible that such damage 
perspective in describing the history of Brazilian would have been less than the disaster which has 
coffee during these last two years, and in the actually occurred. The Paulistas were, from 
following pages the reader will be able to judge the republic’s point of view, the worst possible 
how far his perspective has been correctly people to handle the liquidation, because they 
formed. The general narrative will now be are even to-day hardly awake to the enormity 
resumed. of the problem, and in the winter of 1929-30 

Dr. Rohm Telles resigned his dual office of they were so far from being so as to suppose 
Secretary of Finance for Sao Paulo and Presi- that the only thing needful was a little more 
dent of the Institute on the first day of the money wherewith to rnend what was looked 
crash. A section of the Press undoubtedly upon as a mere break in the market, though 
voiced a large section of public opinion in de- admittedly it was a most disconcerting and 
daring that he was simply meat thrown to the serious affair ; thereafter the old policy could 
lions, and that those in higher places were the be resumed, and with it prosperity, even though 
real culprits. But the truth on this point the accumulated stocks might grow biggp and 
depends upon the truth as to the immediate bigger. The year 1930 with its continuance of 
causes of the crash, and that is not yet available. Paulista control proved in large measure to be 
Dr. Telles was succeeded by Dr. A. C. Salles, a year wasted so far as the solution of the prob- 

Jnnior. The first move of the Sao Paulo ^ may perhaps be repeated that coffee forms over 70 per 
Government was to appeal to the Federal cent, of Brazil’s total exports. 



lem was concerned, and it is at least possible 
that the Federal Government, mindful of its 
obligations to all the other States as well as 
Sao Paulo, and much concerned with the course 
of exchange, might have handled matters more 
forcibly and more wisely. Whether the Federal 
Government under President Washington Luis, 
himself a Paulista, would have handled the 
situation more forcibly and to better purpose 
than did Sao Paulo, is a question which must be 
left to those intimate with the political situation 
at the time. There is no doubt that President 
Washington Luis wanted above everything to 
maintain exchange, and therefore it might be 
thought that this would have driven him to take 
control of coffee prices.* It is said, however, 
that he had genuinely come to believe that lower 
coffee prices would mean such an increase in 
exports (as distinct from physical consump- 
tion) that the total value of the resulting doUar 
and sterling bills would actually increase. If 
this is true, it is most extraordinary, for all 
experience would have pointed to an inelasticity 
of the demand for coffee too great for any such 
happy result. Apart from this, it can only be 
supposed either that he under-estimated the 
probable fall of coffee prices, and therefore the 
effect on exchange, or that he felt that no 
measures could be taken with results which 
would justify the assumption of the burden by 
the Federal Government, so long as Sao Paulo 
could avoid an absolute breakdown. 

Rebuffed by the Federal Government, Sao 
Paulo had to turn to foreign bankers. Negotia- 
tions were opened both in the United States 
and in London. The former appear to have 
been based on a scheme whereby United States 
bankers should lend money against stocks of 
coffee to be exported, stored in the United 
States, and sold only in that market. Though 
these negotiations continued for a short time 
after London had provided a £2,000,000 credit, 
they came to nothing, and there is little evidence 
that they ever reached a serious stage. The 
£2,000,000 credit was granted at the end of 
November to Sao Paulo by a consortium of 
bankers under the leadership of J. H. Schrdder 
& Co., who thus in a sense replaced Lazard 
Brothers as the Institute's bankers, though 
according to the Medeiros Bulletin, as late as 
November I2tht the Sao Paulo Government 
was still trying to persuade the latter to issue 
the fourth £1,250,000 of the gold mortgage notes 
in accordance with the old arrangements for a 
total issue of £5,000,000; these persuasions, 

* As an English observer remarked to me : “ Washington 
put all his eggs into two baskets : unfortunately they were in 
equipoise. If the eggs broke in one, down came the other.” 

t The same issue of the bulletin reports the favourable 
progress of negotiations with Schroder’s for a £3,000,000 loan. 


however, failed, as was not surprising in the diffi- 
cult conditions of the capital market at the time. 
The £ 2 , 000,000 credit, however, gave a breath- 
ing space for the discussion and arrangement of a 
comprehensive scheme for dealing with the 
situation : that was its standing in the eyes of 
both sides. 

Before proceeding further, it will be as well 
to explain briefly the general results of the fall 
in the price of coffee which began with the 
crash on October nth. The official quotation 
at Santos had fallen from 33$500 per lo kilos 
at the beginning of October to less than 21 $000 
in December. During that month, market 
intervention seems to have been resumed in 
some degree, and for the first four months of 
1930 the quotation was held round 21 $000. 
Thus, for practical purposes, the value of a bag 
of coffee fell from 200I000 before the crash to 
125 $000 after the crash. The last of the 
1927-28 crop was being delivered in Santos in 
October and the beginning of November, after 
which deliveries of the 1928-29 crop continued 
until June 1930. The owners of this coffee, 
then being delivered in Santos, _ whether pro- 
ducers or commissaries, had obtained advances, 
or paid cash and then obtained advances, to the 
extent of about 100 8000 per bag. The loans on 
the 1927-28 crop had been current for roughly 
two years, so that the interest charges would 
total about 248000. In taking delivery, the 
owner would have to pay the gold tax, freight, 
warehouse charges, and commissario’s com- 
mission to a total on the average of nearly 
20 $000. Thus the seller incurred an absolute 
loss of at least 238000 per bag, for the coffee 
would not grade an average of Type 4, while the 
Santos official quotation was even now some- 
what above the actual price obtainable over the 
tables. In most cases the producer had already 
spent in cultivation, or the payment of interest 
charges, any advances obtained on his current 
(1929-30) crop, while commissarios had made ad- 
vances or bought coffee up to the absolute limit. 
The result was therefore that neither producers 
nor commissarios could repay the banks the 
advances which they had received. The com- 
missarios were, of course, directly and solely 
responsible for advances on such coffee as they 
owned, and they were directly responsible, as 
the acceptors of the bills of lading, for any de- 
fault by the planters, though in this case they 
had the ultimate right of recovery from them, 
for what that was to be worth. Thus it is said 
that there was not a Brazilian firm of com- 
missarios who were not heavily in debt to the 
banks at the end of 1929, and while the position 
would, of course, gradually right itself, this 
would inevitably be a very slow process, for aU 


.the time the interest charges on all outstanding 
loans were steadily accruing. The planters had 
no cash, and most of them were indebted to 
their labourers, as well as to merchants and 
shopkeepers, who found themselves most heavily 
pressed by the banks. The policy, if it can be 
called such, of the banks intensified the general 
credit crisis. Cxedit restriction had begun, as 
has been said above, some time before the crash, 
but after the crash the banks vied with each 
other in the scramble for cash, just as the 
English banks used to turn from excessive 
daring to excessive caution in the periodic crises 
of the earlier part of the last century. By the 
end of 1929, the four native Sao Paulo banks 
had so far succeeded in their efforts as to be able 
to show a cash to deposits ratio of over 35 per 
cent., as compared with 22 per cent, in the 
previous April. The foreign banks also reduced 
their commitments, and only the Banco do 
Brasil was left to stem the tide, which it did to 
the small extent of which it was capable. But 
this accumulation of cash reserves does not alter 
the fact that the whole banking system was 
really frozen in stiff with the whole business 
community of Sao Paulo and Santos, and the 
ice has so far been slow to melt. That there 
has been no financial crisis and collapse is merely 
due to the fact that when all are frozen in 
together, no one dares to act precipitately. 

The results of this financial freeze-up were 
evidenced in a number of ways. Planters who 
had been living in the city of Sao Paulo hur- 
riedly disposed of, or shut down, their town 
houses, and retired with their families to their 
fazendas, thus cutting down their expenditure 
to as many milreis as before it had been 
hundreds of milreis, for in the country all they 
needed to buy for a time was such food as was 
not available on the fazenda. It is said that 
there were 100,000 high-class houses empty in 
Sao Paulo city at the end of 1929. Com- 
missarios cut down their expenditure in so far as 
they were able, and the merchants and shop- 
keepers found their turnover sinking almost to 
zero. Imports in particular declined, for 
Brazil's imports, apart from fuel, mainly consist 
of constructional goods, including machinery, 
and semi-luxury articles, and exchange had 
Mien to 5-56 pence at the end of the year. 
Trade generally became completely stagnant, 
and the manufacturing industries of Sao Paulo 
very nearly idle. As regards the colonists on 
the coffee plantations, most of them appear to 
have been paid what was due to them on the 
1929-30 crop, but the terms of remuneration 
offered for the cultivation of the next crop were 
such that many left the fazendas at which they 
had been working, to try their luck at other 


fazendas, and many planters found themselves 
in difficulties for labour until these men re- 
turned, or other wanderers accepted the terms 
offered. Day labourers and odd job men were 
sacked wholesale ; some of these too set out on 
a fruitless search for work, but the majority 
stayed on the fazendas working for their food, 
or subsisting as best they could, and as the first 
shock of the crash passed away, the planters re- 
engaged them at the very low wages which 
was all they deemed they could afford. 

Such were the conditions in Sao Paulo. In 
other parts of Brazil the slump caused less 
dislocation because the boom had never been 
as great, owing to the much more moderate 
financial resources which had been available, 
and because, for example, the Minas planters 
are by nature a more canny and careful race. 
In Sao Paulo everything was considered to 
depend solely upon the successful negotiation 
of a new loan, and the Paulistas became almost 
jubilant when the £20,000,000 Coffee Realisa- 
tion Loan was at last arranged in April 1930. 

The general scheme of the loan was as 
follows. The stocks existing in the regulating 
warehouses in the State of Sao Paulo on July 
1st, 1930, were to be pledged as security for the 
loan, the proceeds of which would be released to 
the Government of Sao Paulo (a) as to 
£4,250,000 against documents for 3 million 
bags to be purchased by the Government, and 
(S) as to the balance at the rate of £i per bag 
against documents at present pledged by plan- 
ters to the Banco do Estado and other banks. 
The 3 million bags were to be termed Govern- 
ment coffee and the remainder Planters' coffee. 
The interest was provided by the creation of a 
new special tax of 3s. per bag upon arrival of the 
coffee in Santos, and the proceeds of the loan 
were to be used by the Banco do Estado for 
advances to the planters at the rate of £i per 
bag free of any interest (the tax being in lieu 
thereof). The redemption of the loan was 
provided for by the sale of 137 Soo bags per 
month, of which 23,000 bags would be Govern- 
ment coffee. Santos monthly entries were to 
be at the rate of one twenty-fourth of the 
aggregate of the estimated crops for the current 
and subsequent year, plus the 137,500 bags 
from stocks, subject to a minimum total of 
833,334 bags, and subject to the maintenance of 
a minimum stock of i million bags in Santos : 
by this scheme it was sought to prevent any 
accumulation of surpluses from future^ crops. 
From the proceeds of the coffee sold each 
month, £2 10s. would have to be paid over for 
each of the 25,000 bags of Government coffee, 
and £i per bag of the Planters' coffee; this 

* For figures see Section IV, p, 76, 




totals an annual sum of £2,100,000, thus pro- 
viding for the redemption of the loan by the 
liquidation of the whole existing stocks in ten 
years at the longest. With the proceeds of the 
loan the Government of Sao Paulo undertook 
to pay off all the outstanding temporary ad- 
vances made by bankers in Europe and Brazil 
against stocks of coffee. 

Various aspects of the scheme must now be 
considered. The first question is whether, from 
Brazil's point of view, the general principle of a 
gradual liquidation of the stocks over a number 
of years was sound. To this I personally return 
an affirmative answer, for the reasons given in 
the introductory paragraphs to this section: 
no other course was really feasible or reasonable 
in practice, and the period must be long 
because of the inelasticity of the world's 
phjrsical consumption demand for coffee. The 
second question is whether it was necessary or 
advisable to borrow such a large sum of money 
in order to achieve this purpose. To answer 
this, it is first necessary to estimate how much 
new money was actually secured by the Sao 
Paulo Government. London, through a con- 
sortium of bankers headed by Schroder & Co., 
provided £8,000,000 and Switzerland £500,000, 
while £1,500,000 was offered by the London 
bankers in Holland, Sweden and Italy : thus 
Europe provided £10,000,000 in all. New York, 
through a consortium of bankers headed by 
Speyer & Co., provided 35 million dollars or, say, 
£7-2 million. Thus the total sum offered to the 
public was nominally about £17-2 million ; the 
balance up to £20,000,000 was to be provided 
by the Banco do Estado, if more money was 
required to purchase the stocks as actually 
existing on July ist. As the loan was issued, 
however, at £96 per cent., or its equivalent, the 
actnal proceeds were only about £16*5 million, 
from which must be deducted, say, £i million 
for flotation expenses, so that it is doubtful if 
Sao Paulo received much more than £15,500,000. 
From this must be deducted the outstanding 
advances on coffee which she had now con- 
tracted to / pay oS, namety, the £5,000,000 
credit received from Lazard Brothers in 1928 
and the £2,000,000 credit received from 
Schroder's in November 1929, So far then the 
Sao Paulo Government appears to have re- 
ceived £8,500,000 of new money, but there is 
little doubt that the Government, on account of 
the Coffee Institute, was indebted to the Banco 
do Esj:ado, and probably to the Banco do 
Brasil. The Banco do Estado, for example, is 
said to have lent the Government £3,000,000 
very soon after the crash in October 1929, but 
there is no certainty as to whether this was a 
repayment of a previous advance by the Govern- 


ment to the Banco do Estado. The truth is 
that no outsider at any rate can ever hope to 
disentangle the complicated relationships be- 
tween the Sao Paulo Treasury, the Banco do 
Estado and the Banco do Brasil, and therefore 
no precise calculation can be made as to the 
amount of new money now received by the Sao 
Paulo Government : at a guess it may have 
been £6,000,000 — 8,000,000. 

Whatever the precise sum, it is at least 
certain that the loan produced some new money, 
and fortunately this basis is sufficient for an 
answer to the question whether borrowing on 
such a scale was really necessary or advisable. 
Obviously Sao Paulo needed to borrow 
£7,000,000 to pay off the temporary credits 
from Lazard Brothers and Schroder & Co. 
Beyond this, it was doubtless desirable that the 
relations between the Sao Paulo Treasury, the 
Banco do Estado, and the Banco do Brasil 
should be straightened out, but in the circum- 
stances there seems a very weak case for 
borrowing foreign capital for the purpose, while 
the lender's wisdom seems highly questionable, 
though on these matters, as has been said, so 
little is known publicly that such criticism may 
be mistaken. The balance represents the new 
money obtained, and for this there seems no 
justification whatever. The whole of the 
1929--30 crop, big as it was, had already been 
financed long before April 1930, and the peak 
of the total stocks in the regulating warehouses 
had been reached : with a small crop in pro- 
spect, there was no reason why the stocks 
should ever exceed this peak level, if the scheme 
of averaging out two successive crops was 
adopted as the new main principle and scope 
of coffee defence. Additional money for coffee 
financing would only be required if more stocks 
were to be accumulated, and the Sao Paulo 
Government had expressed its determination 
not to allow this. The only other use for more 
money, so far as coffee was concerned, was for 
purposes of market intervention, which in the 
long run and on the grand scale was really 
incompatible with the policy of no further 
accumulation of stocks, while as a means of 
stemming short-period relapses, the resources 
required would, and certainly should, have been 
small. The Sao Paulo Government was ob- 
viously not in need of more money, provided it 
honestly intended to pursue the new policy, and 
therefore it was most unwise to saddle itself 
with further obligations on account of coffee.^' 

* It may be observed that in December 1929 the Sao Paulo 
Government had sought for and obtained authority to raise a 
loan up to an amount of £12,000,000, and fresh legislation had 
to be passed when a loan of £20,000,000 was secured. This 
might be fairly construed as implying that they would really 
liave been satisfied with the former amount, or at least that this 



' The borrower's jiistificatioii must therefore 
rest on factors outside the probleni of coffee as 
such . Further supplies of money in the hands of 
the Banco do Estado would enable the other 
banks to reduce their obligations in respect of 
coffee financing, and therefore larger funds 
would be available for ordinary commercial 
purposes. In other words., credit in general 
would become easier, and this would help to 
restart the almost stationary wheels of com- 
merce and industry. Moreover, the knowledge 
that the Government had ample funds to 
prevent the complete collapse of the defence 
scheme W'ould reassure the banks, and possibly 
reverse their present policy of trying to build up 
the largest possible cash reserves.'*' It is hard 
to blame Sao Paulo for refusing, in her hour of 
darkness, to accept whatever assistance she 
could get, and a tolerable defence can perhaps 
be constructed on the lines that, though credit 
inflation w^as the cause of her difficulties, the 
pendulum had now swung too far the other 
way, and that another small dose was necessary 
to avoid an unnecessary prolongation of the 
existing conditions. 

From this it follows that the lender must 
find his justification, not on the ground that 
more money was required for a satisfactory 
solution of the coffee problem, but on the ground 
that it was legitimate and wise to save the 
economic life of Sao Paulo from unnecessary 
pain and suffering, and at the same time to 
ensure the continued discharge of her existing 
liabilities to foreign lenders. f On these grounds 


represented their maximum hopes, though equally it may have 
been that at this date they simply felt it would be unwise to 
incur a greater obligation. 

* The ratio of cash to deposits in the four native Sao Paulo 
banks had been rapidly restored fco a safe figm’e of well over 
30 per cent, by the beginning of November 1929, and though 
40 per cent, was in sight by May 1930, there was no sign of 
relaxation. 

t That such arguments were strongly felt by Schroder & 
Co. is clearly shown by the following extracts from the June 
1930 issue of their Quarterly Review, but whether they would 
admit that such arguments constitute the whole case for lending 
further new' money is another question. The passage in the 
Review^ reads as follows : 

“ As the issue of this loan, in the present conditions of the 
money market, and of British industry, has been criticised in 
certain quarters, we may point out that Brazilian imports of 
British goods have in the last few years varied between 
£16,000,000 and £20,000,000 per annum, and that over 
£300,000,000 of British capital is invested in Brazil. In order 
to pay for her imports and remit the interest on foreign capital, 
Brazil depends on the export of her products, of which by far 
the most important is coJKee, which represents about 70 per 
cent, of the whole. 

‘‘Moreover, it must be remembered, firstly, that a large 
proportion of the funds now being raised — -practically the whole 
of the £8,000,000 placed in London— is destined to repay 
advances already made by British lenders against coSee ; and 
secondly, that it is a matter of great importance both to British 
exporters and to British investors that the coffee situation 
should be cleared up, in order that Brazil should be able to 
continue to make remittances to this country and to place 
orders for British goods, for British exports to Brazil enor- 
mously exceed our imports from that country. The seriousness 
•of the crisis, and the direct effects which it had upon British. 


the loaning of new money may have been 
justifiable— it is a complex issue which need 
not be judged here— but as regards the 
coffee problem, this new money was un- 
necessary, 

A third issue concerns that part of the 
scheme relating to the 3 million bags of 
“Government coffee." At first sight there 
seems no reason why this differentiation should 
have been made. If the bankers wanted the 
additional security represented by these 3 mil- 
lion bags redeemable at £2 los. instead of the £i 
receivable for the remainder, the obvious 
course would have been to fix a slightly higher 
uniform rate of redemption for the whole. This 
part of the scheme, in fact, represents a bargain 
between the Sao Paulo Government and the 
bankers. The leaders of the Institute thought 
that if coffee prices could once be restored from 
what they considered the abnormally low level 
then existing, to a hig-her level, that higher level 
would be automatically maintained, even 
though the Santos entries could not, under the 
new scheme, be restricted below a minimum of 
10 million bags a year. If the pressure of sales 
could be reduced for even a short period by the 
outright purchase of a portion of the current 
entries, it was thought that the spot market 
price level would be permanently raised. The 
object might have been secured by operations 
on the terminal market, but the bankers are 
said to have frowned on this, and indeed it 
appears to have been an unwritten condition of 
the loan that there should be no speculative 
intervention in the Santos market or elsewhere. 
The Paulistas therefore wanted to be allowed to 
use some of the proceeds of the loan for outright 
purchases in the spot market. The bankers 


trade are perhaps not generally recognised, but as one instance 
alone of the repercussion of the difficulties arising from the 
immobilisation of coffee credits in Silo Baulo, it may be recorded 
that the recent failure of the old-established exporting firm of 
E. Ashworth & Co., Manchester, was directly attributable to 
the Brazilian crisis. Commercial difficulties entailing the loss 
of money by British exporters, and strained credit positions 
entailing the cessation of orders, seemed certain to hamper 
Anglo -Brazilian trade unless relief was obtained by an opera- 
tion such as that which has now been carried through. 

“The magnitude of the operation (an authorised amount 
of £20,000,000) made it one which could only be handled by 
an international consortium. If London had stood aside (quite 
apart from the moral effect produced by the fact that London 
has in the past always taken the lead in Brazilian affairs) the 
amount would have had to be reduced, and the scheme, from 
being a comprehensive solution, would have become a partial 
alleviation which would still have left in existence the coffee 
problem with its crippling effect upon the trad© which Brazil 
carries on with Great Britain and other countries. 

“ Binally, we may remind our readers that the loan is secured 
as to principal and interest by the pledge of coffee and that an 
annual minimum of £800,000 being one-tenth of the* London 
portion, is to be redeemed each year, beginning in April 1931. 
The whole of the money invested, therefore, is due to be repaid 
' in a few j'-ears, and it is hoped that as a result of this operation 
one of Great Britain’s most valued customers will have been 
enabled to return to the path of prosperity and that the result 
will be a gradually increasing interchange of commodities.” 


agreed, but would only allow the sum of 
£i los. for the purchase of each bag, while the 
price of redemption was to be £2 los. The price 
of a bag of Santos 4’s was approximately 120$ 
when the loan was contracted in March and 
April 1930, which at the current rate of ex- 
change w^as equivalent to about £3. The Sao 
Paulo Government had therefore itself to find 
at least £1 los. per bag, and if, after buying, the 
price fell appreciably, a loss on the sale would 
be incurred. By July ist, however, when 
purchasing began, the price was down to about 
£2 X2S, What happened was that the Sao 
Paulo Government bought a quantity of fine 
coffees of the I930-3I crop up-country,* and 
substituted them for low-grade coffees which 
were purchased in Santos: the amount so 
bought is variously estimated at 700,000 to 
1,000,000 bags. On these transactions some 
profit was probably made, but the value of the 
remainder which was purchased in the Santos 
market, and that of the substituted coffee, soon 
fell below the redeemable price of £2 los., and 
the coffee therefore appears to have passed into 
the control of the bankers. Some Santos 
dealers have doubts as to whether the full three 
million bags were ever bought, and no one can 
say for certain how the Sao Paulo Government 
raised the balance of £i per bag, or what the 
position is to-day. All that can be said with 
certainty is that three million bags were 
arbitrarily deducted on this account from the 
official statistics of stocks,— a fact which should 
not be forgotten in considering the statistics 
of stocks since 1929 — and that Theodor 
Wille & Co., who, as the agents of Schroder 
& Co., obtained a monopoly of the dealings, 
much to the disgust of the other Santos com- 
missaries, continue to hold in Santos ware- 
houses a very large quantity of coffee for the 
account of the bankers. The bankers’ security 
for the loan at £1 lOs. per bag is still, of course, 
ample, though whether it will be in the future 
remains to be seen. But this particular part of 
the general scheme must be judged as thoroughly 
unsound, for apart from a severe frost or other 
miracle the further decline of prices was in- 
evitable. Presumably the Paulistas were very 
insistent, and the bankers gave in, though, in 
doing so, they safeguarded their own interests 
to the utmost possible extent. 

The fourth issue concerns the new method of 
regulating the Santos entries. As has been said, 
the monthly entries were to total 833,334 bags, 
or one twenty-fourth of the estimated crops 

* This incidentally afforded some cash relief to the planters, 
which was probably the object of the arrangement in the eyes 
of the Sao Paulo Government at least as much as the making 
of profits thereby. 


of the current and subsequent year, whichever 
was higher. This meant, for example, that 
at the latest some time in May or June of 
1930 the Institute had to estimate the 1930-31 
crop, of which the picking would have just 
begun, and also the 1931-32 crop. Now an 
adequate staff of experts could estimate the 
former with reasonable accuracy, barring a 
phenomenal frost like that of igi8, or other 
great weather catastrophes : such an estimate 
would not be liable to an error of more than, 
say, 10 per cent. But no man, however expert 
or experienced, can possibly estimate the crop 
of the following year as early as May or June. 
The main flowering does not take place until 
August or September, and though the expert 
can then make a rough guess, much depends on 
the weather during the succeeding months, and 
it is not until he can examine the trees in March 
and April that he can reach even a tolerable 
approximation. By May or June the utmost 
that the expert can say with certainty is that 
the crop of the following year, given normal 
weather conditions, will probably be very large, 
large, average, or small : that much he can tell 
by the development of the new wood upon 
which the flowering will take place, but no more. 
An estimate in May or June of the combined 
total of the current and subsequent crops can 
only be sheer guesswork, and even if the guess 
is revised after the flowering in September, the 
possible error still remains very large until the 
following April. Given the utmost desire for 
accuracy, and an absolutely free hand to revise 
the estimates at short intervals, such a system 
of control might work sufficiently well to pre- 
vent any great carry-over of stocks at the end 
of the two years. But in the hands of a biased 
controller, there is no reason why he could not, 
with a perfect show of propriety, so arrange 
matters as to carry over a very large quantity : 
it is always easy to justify the making of 
erroneous estimates ! Yet this system was the 
keystone of the whole solution of the coffee 
problem, for, if any further accumulation of 
stocks took place, not only would further 
finance be required, but the security for the 
present loan would be jeopardised. Everyone 
knew that Sao Paulo’s normal capacity for pro- 
duction was already in excess of the probable 
demand, and would be still more so each year as 
the new plantings came into full bearing. If 
there were no further accumulation of stocks, 
the price would faU. until equilibrium was re- 
established by the stimulus to demand, and the 
abandonment of a sufficient acreage of old high 
cost plantations. Naturally the owners of 
these plantations would bring the utmost 
possible pressure to bear on the Sao Paulo 
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Government to raise, tlie price at whatever cost, 
and the majority of the industry would pro- 
bably be equally insistent. Governments in 
Sao Paulo exist but to do the will of the coffee 
interests, and it must be remembered that at 
this date the Paulistas in general were still 
dreaming of the pre-1929 prosperity, and con- 
vinced that valorisation was the right policy, 
since sooner or later the luck would turn, and 
any accumulation of stocks would be disposed 
of at a handsome profit. Hence the Sao Paulo 
Government would inevitably tend to under- 
estimate the crops, and thus to keep down, the 
Santos entries to the lowest figure for which any 
sort of a case could be made : when they were 
proved wTong, the carry-over would require 
finance which the bankers would presumably be 
asked to supply, and it would be very difficult 
for them to refuse on account of their already 
heavy commitments. The scheme made it 
possible for Sao Paulo to play the game with 
loaded dice. Presumably, in agreeing to the 
arrangement, the bankers felt that whatever 
happened their security ^vas sufficiently safe, 
and it certainly seemed so at the time. The 
only other explanation is that they thought the 
Sao Paulo Government was genuinely convinced 
of the folly of any further accumulation of 
coffee, and able to withstand all popular 
clamours : if this is the true explanation, it 
wuuld appear that they were very ill-informed 
as to the current trend of Paulista opinion, 
and of political conditions generally. The 
strongest case which can be made out on their 
behalf would perhaps run along the lines that to 
protect existing foreign investments, it was 
essential to prevent the general economic col- 
lapse of Brazil which 'would follow any sudden 
release of the Sao Paulo coffee stocks, and that 
since Sao Paulo would rather have seen this 
happen than hand over the virtual control of 
her economic life to foreigners, they made the 
best practicable bargain. But this was a flaw 
in the scheme which went far to undermine its 
pretensions to be a comprehensive solution of 
the problem. 

AU in all, the Sao Paulo Government had 
bargained well. The Paulistas, as has been 
said, were jubilant, and little or no adverse 
criticism was heard in Brazil, except from the 
exporters, whose opinion in short was that Sao 
Paulo had “ won hands down.'' The American 
and European private investor appears to have 
been extremely sceptical, for it is said that the 
London underwriters were left with about 
85 per cent, of the European issues, and their 
New York brethren with about 70 per cent. 
Too much, however, should not be made of this, 
for the general public were not investing in 


anything of at all a speculative nature at this 
time, and while in general it is difficult to deny 
that the bankers were lenient, this does not 
alter the fact that the scheme on paper was 
essentially sound, and the security reasonably 
good, even when judged by the most extreme 
pessimist, at any rate at the time. In my view, 
the proposition can be severely criticised in 
three main respects : {a) that the amount of the 
loan was excessive, (b) that the scheme for the 
Government purchase of 3 million bags ought 
never to have been allowed, and was unsound 
because its object was to raise the price, whereas 
the quicker it declined to a level which would 
discourage production the better, and (c) that 
the determination of the Santos entries ought 
never to have been left in the hands of the 
Government of Sao Paulo. Apart from these 
three issues, the general scheme of the loan was 
sound, and constituted the best available solu- 
tion to the problem from the point of view of all 
parties. 

The loan had hardly been issued before the 
world received what was interpreted as a con- 
firmation of its worst fears as to the integrity 
of the Sao Paulo Government's intentions and 
promises. The Institute, in its reckoning of 
the stocks existing on May ist, 1930, dis- 
covered that another 2-3 million bags had 
suddenly appeared from nowhere, and more 
coffee was arriving at the reguladores than had 
been anticipated, so that it was soon realised 
that instead of 16*5 million bags as estimated in 
the loan prospectus,* the actual stocks on 
July 1st would be about 21 million bags. In 
addition, there seem to have been many people, 
even amongst those who should have known 
better, who thought that the Sao Paulo stocks 
represented the total stocks in Brazil, whereas in 
fact there was a carry-over in Rio of i-6 miEion 
bags, which, with small quantities in other 
ports, brought the total for Brazil up to 237 
million bags. As a consequence, fears were 
reawakened lest after all the Sao Paulo Govern- 
ment and the bankers would not be able to 
control the situation, and the New York price, 
which had been more or less stationary at 
between 14 and I4|- cents from January-April, 
declined to i3-8 cents average for May, and to 
I3-2 cents average for June. The new defence 
plan was thus inaugurated on July ist under 

* A point which I have not been able to clear up is whether 
the estimate of 16*5 million bags was intended to include the 
stocks of Minas coffee in Sao Paulo warehouses, or whether 
it referred only to coffee grown in Sao Paulo. If the latter, the 
Minas cohtee might account for 1 million bags. For 'the rest, 
whether there was deliberate concealment, or whether it was 
a genuine mistake, cannot be determined, but though the 
latter may seem impossible to the European, it would not be 
out of keeping with the general standard of Brazilian Govern- 
ment administration. 



even less favourable circumstances than had 
been anticipated. 

The events of the rest of the year need be 
described only in the most summary manner 
for our purpose, though to those immediately 
concerned they were of all-absorbing interest, if 
not the most acute excitement. With August 
came the first serious rumblings of the political 
storm, and a serious break in exchange : some 
recovery was made during September, but the 
average for that month was still just under 
5 pence. September also saw the now annual 
Inter-State Coffee Convention, but no signi- 
ficant changes were made, except a revision of 
the percentages for the different States con- 
cerned in the quotas allowed for each port : in 
general Sao Paulo and Rio had to make con- 
cessions to the other States, especially to Minas 
Geraes. In October came the revolution. 
This caused a sharp rise in the New York price, 
as it was feared that exports might be inter- 
rupted, as was indeed the case but on a small 
scale. During the last week of October the 
Santos Bolsa was closed, and foreign exchange 
operations passed into the exclusive control of 
the Banco do Brasil. During November nor- 
mal conditions were gradually restored in both 
the political and the commercial world, and in 
December the new Provisional Federal Govern- 
ment was able to turn its attention seriously to 
the twin paramount problems of coffee and 
exchange. The New York price now averaged 
10*5 cents, and was failing daily, while exchange, 
though still partially controlled, stood at 4*73 
pence, and was also falling daily. 

The immediate factors influencing these two 
prices (of coffee and Brazilian currency) are, of 
course, different, though each powerfully reacts 
on the other. The cause of the immediate fall 
of the price of coffee from 13 cents in June and 
July to 10 cents and under at the end of the year, 
was not the revolution or any political troubles, 
but the growing certainty that the crop of 
1931-32 would again be very large. It was 
primarily the flowering of this crop which 
caused the price to break to ii cents in August 
1930, and not the rumblings of the revolution, 
which, as has been noted, subsequently caused 
a sharp rise. Similarly, it was not lack of con- 
fidence in the Provisional Government, or in 
Brazil's future, which caused the rapid decline 
in November and December, but the realisation 
of Brazil's excessive capacity for the produc- 
tion of coffee, and therefore of the difficulties of 
any scheme of defence, let alone the gradual 
liquidation of the existing stocks and the main- 
tenance of the Realisation Loan plan. The 
worst possible anticipations of earlier days were 
revived : the second bumper crop, which had so 


unexpectedly followed with one year's interval, 
was now apparently about to be followed after 
another one year's interval by a third. Trade 
estimates of the coming 1931-32 crop were 
already running in the neighbourhood of 16 
million bags, or 2 million bags more than the 
Institute's estimate, upon which the current 
Santos entries were based, while it was now 
tolerably certain that the Institute's estimate 
of the 1930-31 crop was at least i million bags 
too low. By July ist, 1931 there would there- 
fore be 3 million bags in stock which ought not 
to be there according to the Realisation Loan 
plan : the carry-over on that date (1931) would 
not be much less than 18-19 million bags. But 
the future outlook was even more black. Re- 
taining the Institute's estimate for the 1931-32 
crop at 14 million bags, and assuming an esti- 
mate as small as 9 million bags for the crop of 
1932-33, the annual entries into Santos would 
be 11*5 million bags plus 1,350,000 bags of 
Planters' coffee and 300,000 bags of Government 
coffee in accordance with the Realisation Loan 
contract, or a total of over 13 million bags, 
while if the trade estimates of 16 million bags 
for the 1931-32 crop be preferred to the In- 
stitute's official estimate, the total would be 
over 14 million bags.*^' Santos exports for 
actual consumption, as distinct from any ab- 
sorption for stocks to be held abroad, could not 
be expected to exceed 10*5 million bags, and if 
the coffee were to be cleared, the foreigner 
would have to be persuaded to hold stocks. At 
what price would this happen in the face of a 
capacity for future production which appeared 
to be at least an average of 13 million bags, or 
2 1—3 million in excess of the world's require- 
ments ? 

As regards exchange, the maintenance of a 
stabilised rate at a fraction under sixpence from 
the end of 1926 until the coffee crash in October, 
1929, had been made possible by two factors, {a) 
the high price of coffee and {b) extensive foreign 
borrowing. Brazil's international account may 
be estimated as follows : — 


(£ million.) 



192G. 

1927. 

. 1928. ■ 

1929. 

Imports 

79'9 

79*6 

90*7 

86*6 

Plus Bemittaaees . , . 

31*0 

33*0 

35*0 

37*0 


110*9 

112*6 

125*7 

123-6 

Minus Exports 

94*3 

88*7 

97*4 

94*8 

Balance Deficit ' 

16*6 1 

' 23*9 

'■'' 28 - 3 '' 

28-8 

Minus Foreign Loans 

29*3 

32*9 ; 

27*5 

6-2 

Final Balance 

+ 12*7 

+ 9*0 

op 

6 

1 

- 22*6 


* The 1931--32 crop may prove, in fact, to be somewhere 
between 14 and 16 million bags. 
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As has been noted above, exchange was weak 
for several months before the crash in the price 
of' coffee in October. 1929, and this weakness 
reflected not fears as to the ev-entual out- 
come of the defence policy, but also the in- 
creased nil willingness of Europe and the U.S.A. 
to make further investments in the country, 
combined with the growing stringency in the 
financial world generally. The fall in the price 
of coffee coincided with the \^'all Street crash, 
and the former resulted in a lower value of 
exports, while the latter made foreign borrowing 
more difficult than ever, so that exchange fell 
to 51 pence, and probably would have fallen 
further, if Brazil had not begun to export her 
gold reserves. In March, April and May 1930, 
the successful conclusion of the Realisation 
Loan brought about a reaction to 5-8 pence, but 
with the continued decline in the price of 
coffee, and the dwindling of the gold reserves, 
the decline in exchange w- as resumed, and at a 
much more rapid rate. Then came the revolu- 
tion, and though this was obviously an addi- 
tional difficulty in that it meant an inter- 
ruption to commerce and the probability of an 
issue of paper money, it should be realised that 
the revolution was a relatively unimportant 
factor in a situation which was dominated by 
the price of coffee and the ability to borrow from 
abroad. No one feared that the new Govern- 
ment w^ould have less respect for its foreign 
obligations than the old, or that the old Govern- 
ment was so good that it could not be replaced 
by a better. But equally the new Government 
would at least for a time find foreign borrowing 
as difficult as the old, while no human action 
seemed capable of solving the coffee problem 
wdth the requisite speed. 

Dr. Whittaker, the new Federal Minister of 
Finance, was faced with an outlook for 1931 
which may be briefly summarised as follows, 
assuming that somehow the budget could be 
made to balance. For the payment of interest 
on Federal, State and muiiieipal debts, together 
with the remittance of interest and dividends 
by foreign companies, banks, etc. (this last 
being figured at a very small amount owing to 
the general economic depression), Brazil would 
have to find approximately £40,000,000. If 
necessary imports be put at one-half the recent 
total importation, the bill for imports would also 
be roughly £40,000,000. Thus, at a minimum, 
£80,000,000 would be required for payments 
abroad. Since no foreign borrowing would be 
possible, and since the wffiole stock of gold had 
now been exported, the only appreciable credit 
item was exports of commodities. Exports 

* The amount of paper money actually issued was, in fact, 
relatively insignificant. 


other than coffee had been averaging rather 
over £20,000,000, and though favoured by the 
fall of exchange, this stimulus must be reckoned 
as likely to be neutralised by the effects of the 
world faU in the price of raw materials and the 
reduced purchasing power consequent on the 
world slump. At the price level existing at 
the end of 1930, the exports of coffee could not 
be estimated to bring in more than about 
£27,000,000. In round figures, therefore, there 
was a prospective deficit of £30,000,000. But 
with the existing huge stocks, and, fundament- 
ally far^more serious, an excess capacity for 
production of 2|~3 million bags in Sao Paulo 
alone, what chance was there that even the 
present price of coffee would in fact be main- 
tained ? And if coffee prices declined still more, 
the prospective deficit on the international 
account would become larger still, so that ex- 
change would fall further, with the result that 
the bin for necessary imports would be in- 
creased as also the burden of the foreign debt, 
while lower coffee prices would make the already 
difficult problem of balancing the Federal and 
State budgets still more difficult. Thus coffee 
and exchange constituted a vicious circle of an 
apparently insoluble character. 

As regards the coffee problem, the Federal 
Government dared not face a further large fall 
in the price of coffee, if only on account of the 
effect on exchange, and the fall would un- 
doubtedly be very large, because foreign mer- 
chants would have to be tempted to carry the 
surplus, since no speedy and adequate increase 
in actual physical consumption could be antici- 
pated : moreover, as has been said, the outlook 
for such speculative carrying of stocks was most 
discouraging, for while in two or three years 
very low prices would cause the abandonment of 
capacity on an appreciable scale, this would not 
happen immediately. The only possible remedy 
was to reduce the size of the coming crop ; in 
other words, a policy of actual restriction of 
output. But this is a peculiarly difficult and 
expensive problem in the case of coffee, for it is 
impossible in practice simply to order the 
planter to leave vV per cent, of his crop un- 
picked. Unless each planter was siippliecl with 
sentries to keep watch throughout the picking 
season over the section of his trees which was 
to remain unpicked, it is certain that those trees 
would be picked, if not by his own colonists, 
then by someone else. The crop must therefore 
be picked, and the only possible form of, crop 
restriction is deliberate destruction of a part of 
the harvest. But to order each planter to 
destroy so much of his crop on the fazenda is 
also out of the question. An army of inspectors 
would be required, and such men would never 
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have resisted the temptation to accept bribes : 
most of the coffee would have escaped destruc- 
tion, and those planters whose coffee was 
destroyed would have been almost literally up 
in arms. The only feasible scheme was to de- 
stroy the coffee at, say, a dozen centres in the 
interior at the most, where the business could 
be reasonably well supervised. Heavy trans- 
port costs, both from the fazenda to the rail- 
head, and then by rail to the centre would thus 
be entailed, and this would be in addition to the 
costs of harvesting. Crop restriction with coffee 
is. therefore, a difficult and expensive perform- 
ance. 

Nevertheless the Federal Government came 
to the conclusion that it was the only possible 
remedy. But before this decision was taken, 
two other decisions, one of a negative and the 
other of a positive character, must first be 
recorded. The former concerned certain pro- 
posals submitted by Mr. Charles Murray at the 
invitation of Dr. I^ittaker, the new Federal 
Minister of Finance, for the solution of the twin 
problems of coffee and exchange at a single 
blow. Mr. Murray’s remedy was as ingenious 
as it was bold, and yet so simple as to excite 
wonder that no one had thought of it before. 
In his view, the exchange problem could only 
be solved by an increased value of coffee ex- 
ports, since no considerable increase in other 
exports could be anticipated in the shoi't run. 
He pointed out that at the price ruling up to 
October 1929, coffee exports amounted to 
£ 6 y,ooo,ooo a year, whereas at the current price 
level (in December 1930) the same volume of 
exports were only worth £27,000,000. If the 
value of coffee exports were to be restored to 
the previous level, Brazil’s intenrational ac- 
count would be balanced, for exports of aU 
kinds {i.e. £ 6 y, 000, 000 from coffee and 

£20,000,000 from other commodities) would 
amount to over the £80,000,000 which had to 
be found for the remittance of interest obliga- 
tions and necessary imports.^'* With the dis- 
appearance of the prospective deficit of 
£30,000,000, exchange would certainly recover, 
and thus the internal burden of Brazil’s 
foreign debts W'ould be lightened. But sup- 
posing that by some means the price of coffee 
could be hoisted back to the old level, produc- 
tion would be extremely profitable and new 
planting would be stimulated, thus increasing 
the .already excessive capacity : hence in the 
long fun the position would be made worse, not 
better. Yet world consumption of coffee had 
continued to increase from 1922-29 despite the 
high price level, and had increased no faster 
since the faU in prices : there was, therefore, no 

* See previous page. 


reason to suppose that the increase would not 
continue if that high price level were restored, 
and equally that it would not be greater if the 
present low level were maintained. _ So far as 
consumption was concerned, the price makes 
httle difference, and on this side of the problem 
Br a7.ii had only to ensure that she w-ould obtain 
at least a fair share of the normal increase, and 
not allow this to be monopolised by her com- 
petitors, as in the past. 

Such in brief was Mr. Murray’s analysis of 
the twin problems. Somehow the gold price of 
coffee had to be raised to its previous level, while 
the price received by the farmer must not be so 
high as to encourage new planting ; indeed it 
must be so low as to effect a reduction in the 
existing capacity. Further, some means must 
be found to liquidate more rapidly the existing 
stocks of coffee, since their storage is not only 
expensive, but their mere existence presses 
down the price. Mr. Murray’s solution was to 
impose an export tax of approximately 100 per 
cent., for a period of say eighteen months to two 
years, the proceeds to be used to destroy the 
existing stocks in the reguladores. In order to 
give an inducement to buyers, and to prevent 
them from holding back their purchases in the 
the hopes of breaking the scheme, the tax was to 
be imposed gradually in three bi-monthly instal- 
ments. At the end of the first six months, the 
gold price would have returned to the 1929 level 
of £5 per bag, and the exchange problem would 
therefore be solved. On the other hand, the 
planter would still be receiving only the existing 
■price, at which Mr. Murray thought the highest 
cost plantations would be abandoned, while 
certainly there would be no new planting. 
Meantime, with the proceeds of the tax the 
Federal Government would be able to buy 
from the planters one bag for every bag ex- 
ported, and at the end of eighteen months or so 
the carry-over would be less than 10 million 
bags.* With the liquidation of aU surplus 
stocks and some reduction in capacity, the tax 
could then be removed, and the price of coffee 
safely left to find its own level ; as regards ex- 
change, Brazil would have secured a breathing 
space in which to rebuild her pohtical and 
economic life, and in particular to develop the 
export of other commodities than coffee, while 
by that time world conditions should have 
greatly improved, thus making the whole situa- 
tion much easier for Brazil. 

At first sight, this solution of the problem 
will probably evoke a pitying smile from those 
readers who fancy their knowledge of economic 
theory, while others will doubtless feel that 

* The 1931-32 crop was estimated by Mr. Murray at 15 
millioa bags. 


anything’ so simple must somewhere have a 
catch ill: it. But judgment should not be 
.passed too hastily, and it is .incumbent upon 
•anyone who condemns it, to supply a better 
alternative solution of the intermingling prob- 
lems vith which the new Federal Government: 
was faced. It has already been argued above 
'that the destruction of the surplus of the coming 
1931-32 crop was the only sound policy, and of 
course the desired results would be achieved 
just as well by destroying an equivalent 
quantity of coffee already in store. To this 
•■extent, therefore, Mr. Murray's scheme is sound. 
Moreover, it is difficult to argue that exports 
-would be much greater at the price level existing 
in December 1930 than they would be at double 
that price level, for the fornier was not suffi- 
ciently low to induce speculative purchases, and 
the final consumer had got used to the latter : 
indeed, as Mr. Murray pointed out, retail prices 
of coffee in the United States had not so far 
been changed, and it would apparently be a long 
time before the middlemen and roasters passed 
on to the public the full benefit of the fall in the 
price of green coffee. The demand for actual 
physical consumption is almost certainly very 
inelastic, at any rate in the short period, and 
that in this case means several years. From 
Brazil's point of vie’w there seems nothing 
unsound in charging high prices for a short 
period, provided, first, that the consumer can 
be made to pay, secondly, that new planting 
will not be stimulated materially in other 
countries, and thirdly, that new planting will 
not be stimulated in Brazil itself; Taking these 
points in the reverse order, it can be taken for 
granted that Mr. Murray was right in supposing 
that at the price ruling in December 1930 there 
would be no new planting in Brazil, though he 
was probably rather optimistic in supposing 
that this price would result in the abandonment 
•of any appreciable number of trees within two 
years. As regards the stimulus to new planting 
in other countries, Mr. Murray argued that, 
since coffee trees require from five to six years 
to reach production, a Brazilian plan which 
was to last less than two years was not likely 
to give any encouragement to new planting, and 
added reasons, probably well-founded in the 
main, for supposing that a doubling of the price 
of Brazilian coffee would not result in a doubling 
of the price of mild coffee, or anything like it. 
Certainly a strong case can be made out in 
support of his conclusion, while during the life- 
time of the scheme no new supplies could, of 
■course, be forthcoming, other than from trees 
already planted.*^ There remains then as the 

* The scheme would, howevei’, have given great prosperity 
■to Colombia, and it may be argued that this would have enabled 


crucial issue the willingness of the consumer to 
pay such a purely artificial price. The world's 
consumption is approximately 24 million bags, 
of which the mild countries can only supply 
about 9 million : the other 15 million bags must 
come from Brazil. For the last eight years the 
world had been prepared to pay £5 per bag for 
Brazilian coffee, and its total consumption had 
increased. The price was artificial then, just as 
it would be artificial under Mr. Murray's plan, 
though the character of the artificiality would 
be more public. It is possible that, for ex- 
ample, in the U.S.A. an attempt would have 
been made to organise a consumers' strike, but 
it must be remembered that Mr. Hoover had 
changed his attitude, and no attempt had been 
made to stop New York's participation in the 
Realisation Loan. The roasters had certainly 
had a difficult time up to 1929, but very low 
green coffee prices usually stir up what is, in 
tlieir^ eyes, a most obnoxious form of com- 
petition by small men doing a local trade 
unburdened with the costs of heavy advertise- 
ment, while, of course, all middlemen prefer the 
large commissions which accompany high prices. 
Finally, the New York financial world would 
not support any agitation against a scheme 
which, if successful, would ensure Brazil's 
ability to meet the service of her loans. Some of 
these arguments apply also to Europe, but in 
any case the practical difficulties of organising 
an international consumers' strike may be 
considered prohibitive. The only serious risk 
was that the world would be able to refrain 
from buying just a little longer than Brazil 
could afford to refrain from selling. But 
visible stocks outside Brazil were only about 
one month's supply, and there is every reason 
to suppose that invisible stocks were also very 
small. A deliberately organised international 
effort to break the scheme might possibly have 
been successful, but it was most unlikely that 
any such effort would be made, for any specula- 
tor who fancied Brazil's chances of success 
would make enormous profits by buying during 
the period before the tax was raised to the full 
■rate. ■ ' ' ■: '.y, ■ ' 

The pros and cons of Mr. Murray's scheme 
can be argued at length, but perhaps enough has 
been said to show its claims to most serious con- 
sideration. It would perhaps seem unlikely 
that the consumer would continue to pay the 
full tax for as long as two years, but it seems 
more than likely that he would have ;^aid a 


the Colombian Government to build railways, and so remove 
what is at present one of the great obstacles to now planting : 
in other words, that there would have been an indirect and 
long-run stimulus to new planting. But this is a highly prob- 
lematical and conditional ai*gument. 


large part of it, wMle there is little reason to 
suppose that the quantity demanded would 
have appreciably declined. Even if the con- 
sumer had not paid a large part of the tax, the 
decline in the milreis price would not have been 
by any means undesirable, for reasons which will 
be developed later. At the worst Mr. Murray’s 
scheme had a sporting chance of success, and 
could do no great harm if it were removed as 
soon as failure was appai'ent. The real criti- 
cism against the scheme is that, even if it had 
succeeded in its primary objectives, it would 
probably not have reached its main objective. 
Its claims as a short-period solution are much 
stronger than its claims to provide the means 
and opportunity for constructing a long-period 
solution. The crucial question is whether Mr. 
Murray was right in thinking that in two years’ 
time exchange would be able to look after itself. 
Exports of commodities other than coffee can 
certainly be developed by Brazil, but two years 
is a short time, and a relatively high and lising 
exchange would not provide such stimulus as 
would a low and falling exchange. Perhaps 
Mr. Murray was really banking in his own mind 
on a restoration of world financial conditions, 
such as would enable Brazil to resume the 
foreign borrowing upon which every developing 
country really depends to balance its inter- 
national account. As claiming to provide a 
permanent solution, Mr. Murray’s scheme w^'as 
a somewhat perilous gamble. 

Whether Dr. Whittaker was seeking for such 
a permanent solution, and thought the same, 
or whether he felt that the chances of success 
in the short period were remote, or whether he 
felt that the situation was not so desperate as 
to require such risky measures, or whether he 
was relying on the co-operation of foreign 
bankers and was unwilling to do anything which 
might antagonise them, or what his reasons were 
for turning down the scheme, are questions 
which cannot yet be answered. All that can be 
said is that the scheme was not adopted. The 
ideas contained therein continued, however, to 
germinate in the minds of Brazilians, as will be 
seen very shortly. 

The other decision was to purchase all stocks 
of coffee existing in Sao Paulo on July ist, 1931 
for the account of the Federal Government, at a 
fixed scale of prices on the basis of 60 |ooo for 
Santos 4’s. On purely commercial grounds this 
seems the decision of a madman. Roughly the 
position was as follows : the carry-over on 
July ist, 1931 would consist of rather under 
two-thirds of the 1929-30 crop and the whole of 
the 1930-31 crop. The former had been 
financed at 80-90 |ooo per bag, but the planters 
had sold a good deal of it outright to the com- 


missarios before the crash, and they had 
managed to sell or liquidate to the banks a good 
deal more during 1930. The 1930-31 crop had 
been financed at about qos^ooo per bag, and 
most of it was still owned by the planters. The 
total stocks to be purchased would be about i8| 
million bags, of which roughly 13 million formed 
the security for the Realisation Loan at about 
50 $000 per bag. Supposing the grading to 
result in an average price of 60 $000, the 
Federal Government would have to make up 
the difference of 10 $000 on the 13 million bags of 
the Realisation Loan coffee, and would have to 
pay the full 60 $000 for the remaining 5 millions. 
In aU, therefore, the Federal Government would 
have to find something like 430,000 contos, 
which at the current exchange rate of, say, 
50 $000 to the £1 was equivalent to £8, $ 00 , 000 . 
Seeing that the Federal Treasury was empty, 
and that the budget could only be balanced with 
extreme difficulty in any case, this gratuitous 
addition to its obligations seems foolish in the 
extreme, for the Federal Government could 
hardly hope with the existing outlook to make 
much money on it even in the long run. 

It is all the more extraordinary, therefore, 
that popular opinion should consider Dr. Whit- 
taker to be the author of this scheme, and he has 
certainly been its main protagonist in the 
Federal Government. From the point of view 
of the planters and commissarios, the scheme 
was a godsend. Though some would stand to 
lose on their holdings of the 1929-30 crop if the 
present Santos price were maintained, they 
might well lose*more if that condition were not 
fulfilled, while on their 1930-31 crop holdings 
they would definitely receive a cash balance of 
about 10 $000 per bag, whereas if they had con- 
tinued to own the coffee, a further fall in the 
Santos price would involve them in a loss. 
When the Sao Paulo Government capped the 
Federal scheme by announcing its intention to 
give State bonds to the amount of 20 $000 per 
bag purchased by the Federal Government, 
which bonds proved to be saleable at a cash 
price of about 10 $000, the scheme became most 
attractive : it would mean a most unexpected 
and welcome addition to their cash resources, 
and by freeing them of possible future liabilities 
would enable them to determine just where 
they stood and would stand in the near future. 
Admittedly the cash received would mostly have 

* Such large qiiantities would not normally grade as high 
as 4, but the quality of both these crops is probably above 
average, while there seems little doubt that the grading is being 
carried out in a very liberal spirit, presumably with a view 
to avoiding complaints on the part of the owners. The grading 
of such huge amounts is a tremendous task from the purely 
mechanical point of view, and the application of very strict 
standards would undoubtedly have involved almost endless 
trouble in the way of comi)laints and claims. 
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to go to tlie banks or other persons for arrears of 
interest on advances and mortgages, but this 
does not alter the fact that the planter’s position 
would be very much eased. 

There is indeed little doubt that the objects 
of this scheme were purely political The new 
Federal Government wanted to win the support 
of Sao Paulo : it may even be that they felt that 
their hold on Sao Paulo was so weak that some- 
thing must be done if the success of the revolu- 
tion were not to be endangered. Moreover, 
Dr. Whittaker had doubtless realised from the 
start that the exchange position was such as to 
necessitate Federal control of the coffee prob- 
lem, and that since the control required would 
not be pleasing to the planters, it would be 
advisable to placate them in advance by a 
gesture of good-will : if later the planters 
kicked, the Federal Government would at least 
have a useful tu qtwque. Even if on financial 
grounds the scheme ought to have been con- 
demned, the Federal Government certainly had 
some grounds for feeling that politically it was 
so necessary as to be worth while, whatever 
embarrassments it might lead to in the future. 
On the other hand, the scheme certainly has a 
touch of that grandiose character rrhich is so 
often found in the first measures of new Govern- 
ments, especially revolutionary Governments, 
and it is at least possible that in the flush of 
victory the Federal Government, after counting 
its advantages, did not stop to count its ultimate 
costs. Politically there may have been neces- 
sity and Justification — certainly no better way 
to the heart of the Paulista could have been 
devised — ^but commercially there was neither, 
while a mere change of ownership was, of 
course, no remedy for the fundamental diffi- 
culties of the coffee industry’s problem, except 
in so far as the Federal Government was thereby 
enabled to force upon Sao Paulo more drastic 
measures than would otherwise have been 
possible in practice. 

* The Sao Paulo Government’s part in the scheme must be 
viewed rather differently from that of the Federal Government. 
The planters would sell the bonds for cash, and hand the cash 
to their commissarios, who would use it to reduce their indebted- 
ness to the banks. Since the Banco do Bstado had been so 
great a lender, it would secure a large proportion, and on the 
assumption that the Banco can for practical purposes be 
regarded as a department of the State Treasury, this would 
amount to a gain of cash by the Sao Paulo^ Government at the 
price of creating much lai’ger obligations in the future. The 
Sao Paulo Government would, in fact, be handing out long- 
dated paper to the planter with its left hand, and with its right 
hand receiving back through the Banco do Estado a large part 
of the discounted cash value. From the point of view of the Sao 
Paulo Government its part in the scheme had the merits 
of a very vicious and expensive form of concealed borrowing, 
but so far as the Federal Government was concerned, what was 
paid out was gone completely and for ever, unless we assume 
that the Banco do Estado was indebted to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that this indebtedness was somehow to be reduced 
by the gains which the scheme as a whole might bo expected 
to bring to the former ; for such an assumption there is no 
foundation. 


At first it seemed that the Federal Govern- 
ment could only find the requisite finance by 
an issue of paper money. But the money was 
found, with the ingenuity which is so typical 
of Brazilians, in three ways. The first was by 
the opening of a credit at the Banco do Brasil 
for^ 156,000 centos, presumably against the 
ultimate profits of the business. The second 
was by means of the exchange of 1,275,000 
bags of coffee for 25 million bushels of wheat, 
which was arranged during last August with 
the United States Grain Stabilising Corpora- 
tion. The coffee was to be delivered only 
gradually over two years or more, but the 
wheat during the next few months, and the 
Federal Government was therefore able to 
arrange forward sales to Brazilian millers 
which in the aggregate are said to have 
brought in 189,000 contos. Thirdly, the Federal 
Government obtained a loan of £1,350,000 (in 
very round figures, say 100,000 contos) from 
Hard & Rand Inc. IST.Y., a large American firm 
of exporters, the loan being redeemable against 
coffee on consignment amounting to about 
1,350,000 bags. The Federal Government has 
thus raised the finance required for the whole 
operation, and the rate of buying, which during 
July and August 1931 was lagging far behind 
the rate of grading, was speeded up to such an 
extent that early in November Dr. Whittaker 
could announce the purchase of no less than 
6 million bags. But though the operation is 
thus being carried out without recourse to the 
currency printing press, this in no way alters 
the fact that on economic grounds it was as 
foolish as it was unnecessary. 

A return may now be made to the issue of 
crop restriction. Having as they hoped dis- 
armed criticism by their decision to purchase 
the stocks, the Federal Government announced 
that as from February nth, 1931 a tax of 20 
per cent, in kind would be levied on the 1931 and 
the 1932 crops : in other words, the planters 
were to surrender to the Government one-fifth 
of their crops. The decree did not state what 
the Government would do with this coffee, but 
it was understood that it would be stored 
separately until the market really required it, 
or eventually destroyed. The same decree 
ordained the purchase of the stocks by the 
Federal Government, and also imposed a tax of 
I |ooo per annum on all new plantings for five 
years : such a tax was, of course, prohibitive. 
As regards control of entries, the only restriction 
was to be the limitation per month to one- 
twenty-fourth part of the current and subse- 
quent crops : the entries would therefore consist 
of new crop coffees on this basis plus the stocks 
to be liquidated under the Realisation Loan 



scheme..' But as the news of the tax, in kind 
■spread into the interior, such an outcry was 
raised by the planters that, despite the utmost 
persuasions of Dr. Whittaker and the Sao Paulo 
Government, it was found necessary to remove 
the tax at the end of the month. The idea of 
deliberately harvesting a fifth of their crop, and 
then carting it to the station and paying freight 
for dispatch to an incinerating centre, was 
simply more than the planters could stand. 
Moreover, the Government rapidly realised the 
practical difficulties of administration, and the 
inequities, as regards cartage and freight rates,, 
which would result unless a very complicated 
scheme of allowances was to be established. As 
with a good many other measures at the time, 
the new political leaders discovered that it was 
one thing to draft a decree overnight embodying 
a bright idea,'' and quite another thing to put 
it into working practice. 

But every day increased the seriousness of 
the situation. Towm'ds the end of February 
exchange fell below qi., and the New York 
coffee price below 9 cents. The Sao Paulo 
Government, contrary to their understanding 
vdth the bankers over the Realisation Loan, is 
stated to have resumed operations on the New 
York market in an effort to check the fall of 
the gold price. Meantime the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the Minister of Agriculture, had 
also been busy on plans for an International 
Coffee Congress to be held at Sao Paulo on 
March 31st. It cannot be said that Brazilians 
ever pinned much faith to this project, nor that 
it formed a serious part of the Federal Govern- 
ment's policy. It was rather the work of the 
Minister of Agriculture himself, who in his 
younger days had been one of Brazil's repre- 
sentatives and President of the International 
Coffee Congress held in New York in 1902. 
Having apparently forgotten the virtual failure 
of that Congress, Dr. Assis Brasil now hoped to 
float an international scheme of export quotas 
or some other form of international restriction 
scheme, such, for example, as was being 
negotiated at the time by the sugar-producing 
countries with every prospect of agreement. 
But he was almost alone in such hopes, and 
though there was a good deal of support for the 

^ There was also definite intervention on the Santos Bolsa. 
The conditions ruling in that market towards the end of March 
were thus described by a well-informed and disinterested party : 
“In the Santos Bolsa a firm acting for the State Government 
has been opening the business session with a bid of fully 1$000 
per 10 kilos over the price ruling in outside sales between 
commisa-arios and exporters. Several firms have endeavoured 
to call the blufi of the State representative by shouting ‘ sold ’ 
■ — only to their later sorrow. On delivery of tliese market sales, 
the State Government stands firm in refusing to take delivery 
on grounds of non-conformity to specifications, or some other 
grounds. Sessions of the Bolsa have consequently again 
become a joke, and very few firms even bother to attend.” 
For the significance of the word “ again,” see p. 30 above. 


conference in Sao Paulo, the chief object was 
differently conceived, as the following extracts 
from a statement issued by the Brazilian Rural 
Association show : — To require the Colom- 
bians not to plant is impossible." . , . But 
'' On the day when the Colombians, after a trip 
along the North-East and the new coffee zones 
of the PauHsta plateau, learn the extraordinary 
reserves and possibilities, it is certain that they 
will decrease their plantings, and look with 
more apprehension towards new initiatives." 
“If we invite our competitors to see our 
plantings and what we can produce, they will 
have to recognise that our advantages in a 
struggle for the conquest of markets are 
overwhelming." 

But the other nations were shy, and fearful 
of being lured into some commitment or other, 
and the Congress did not actually assemble 
until May. Meantime, on April 20th, the coffee- 
producing States met to try and thrash out some 
solution of their problem : the Federal Govern- 
ment had propounded its remedy, the 20 per 
cent, tax in kind, and when this had been 
refused, it had virtually demanded alternative 
proposals from the States themselves. The 
adoption of Mr. Murray's scheme was no longer 
feasible, for the gold price had by now fallen so 
heavily that the tax would have had to be 
about 160 per cent, to achieve the required 
objectives within the two years. The utmost 
wLich could now be done was to provide for the 
destruction of surplus new crop supplies, and 
possibly make some small ini'oad on the 
accumulation of stocks over and above their 
disposal under the Realisation Loan scheme. 
As no other ideas were forthcoming, the con- 
vention rapidly decided to borrow Mr. Murray's 
central idea of an export tax, the proceeds of 
which should be used to buy up and destroy 
coffee. But there was considerable division of 
opinion as to what amount of tax was desirable 
and feasible. The Sao Paulo delegates appear 
to have wanted a tax of thirty shillings, but the 
other States were apprehensive, and the 
Federal Government appears to have thrown its 
weight on their side. As eventually ratified by 
the Federal Government on April 28th, an 
export tax of 10s, per bag was to be imposed 
immediately by all the producing States, the 
proceeds to be used for the purchase and 
destruction of coffee. Such a tax on the basis 
of a total export of 15 million bags from Brazil 
would yield £7,500,000, which at the current 
exchange rate and milreis price would enable the 
Government to buy about 4^ million bags of 
Santos 4's, though, since the Government 
would buy the poorer qualities, the amount 

* Translation by the Medeiros Bulletin. 
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might actually be as much as 6 million bags. 
With a rise in exchange the proceeds would, of 
course, be less, and conversely, with a further 
fall in exchange, more. The tax was to be 
imposed for four years, by which time it was 
hoped that the existing surplus stocks, and any 
surplus production of future crops, would have 
been eliminated, while consumption would have 
increased sufficiently to require the present 
volume of production. 

Full consideration of the scheme will be 
deferred until the next section, since at the 
moment it represents BraziFs main remedy for 
the situation. This section will be closed by 
brief reference to certain other minor remedies 
which have been adopted. As well as the tax 
on exports, the Inter-State Convention con- 
sidered the tax on new planting, and this was 
subsequently modified by a clause permitting 
States with less than 50 million trees to plant 
up to that figure, free of tax. The new tax had 
met with strenuous opposition from the State 
of Parana, with its large areas of rich coffee land 
awaiting development. So far as Sao Paulo and 
the other States were concerned, there was no 
particular objection to the prohibition : new 
planting had more or less stopped after the 
1929-30 planting season, and would not be 
worth while at present prices even if the neces- 
sary capital had been obtainable. But the 
Parana Government felt bound to fight for 
the future prosperitj^ of the State, and its 
opposition was only overcome by the granting 
of permission to plant up to 50 million trees. 
x\t the present time estimates of the number of 
coffee trees in Parana range from 2S-35 million 
trees. There is no reason to suppose that 
advantage will be taken of the concession for the 
next two or three years, and even if the planting 
of another 20 million trees does take place, their 
output would only average about 500,000 bags. 
The loophole thus allow^ed need not therefore 
be considered seriously. 

The only other important decision taken by 
the Inter-States Convention was to promote 
the establishment of a National Council for the 
coffee industry, consisting of one representative 
of the Federal Government and one of each of 
the producing States. This body was to super- 
vise the collection and application of the export 
tax, and to perform any other executive duties 
which might be delegated to it, while it was to 
keep a watchful eye on the whole situation. 
But mention must also be made of certain other 
minor measures taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment. New regulations had been passed to 
encourage the production of washed coffees, 
which as from May ist were to be allowed direct 
entry to Santos up to a monthly maximum of 


50,000 bags. Actually this limitation is purely 
nominal, for Sao Paulo has not the plant for 
producing such a quantity. But the scheme 
provides a big stimulus, for since washed 
coffees cannot be stored long in Brazil without 
deterioration, rapid shipment is necessary, and 
hitherto this had involved substitution for 
ordinary coffees according to the current regula- 
tions as to substitution : henceforth, no sub- 
stitution of any kind was to be required, and 
thus aU interest charges could be avoided. This 
measure formed part of a general effort to im- 
prove the quality of Brazilian coffee, the other 
chief measure being the prohibition of ship- 
ment of all coffees below Type 8. Such pro- 
hibition had been ordained since 1929, but it 
was now to be thoroughly enforced, for even the 
Medeiros Bulletin reports that hitherto it had 
been a sheer failure. '' Nobody ignores that in 
addition to one or two attempts at bribing the 
Government fiscals, which cases were ventilated 
in the local Press, sMppers from the interior 
have adopted the resource of mixing the lower 
grades with higher type coffees, thereby lower- 
ing the average quality of our crop, and increas- 
ing the volume to be financed.'' Unfortunately 
the visitor to Brazil is likely to hear sufficient to 
convince him that corruption is still very wide- 
spread, and evasion of the law still freely 
practised. 

Before attempting to review the present 
situation in general, it is now only necessary to 
summarise the results of the International 
Coffee Congress held in Sao Paulo during the 
latter part of May and the first half of June. 
From the start, the Congress was really little 
better than a farce. On assembly it was dis- 
covered that Colombia, the most important 
country from Brazil's point of view, had sent no 
representative. Urgent representations were 
made to the Colombian Government, and even- 
tually a representative was despatched by sea 
to New York, and thence to Brazil by air, this 
being the quickest route. The prospects of the 
Congress were also further damped down by the 
opening speech of the Federal Minister of 
Labour, who was representing the Federal 
President. He stated that the Federal Govern- 
ment was strongly opposed to any idea of 
valorisation, and that the salvation of Brazil lay 
in securing better quality, and in taking steps to 
avoid any further accumulation of stocks. This 
declaration, so to speak, spiked the guns of both 
Dr. Assis Brasil, the Federal Minister of Agricul- 
ture, and the Sao Paulo delegates, at the ^tart. 
Days of desultory talk followed, until the 
delegates from other countries succeeded in 
forcing the head of the Brazilian delegation to 

* Soe p. 35. 



admit that there was grave dissension within 
his ranks. Dr. Assis BrasiFs scheme for an 
export cartel was not favoured by the Paulistas, 
some of whom apparently wanted the universal 
adoption by other countries of the los. export 
tax scheme, while others apparently thought the 
real remedy lay in the formation of producers' 
co-operative societies, and direct sale to roasters. 
Eventually the Brazilian delegation seem to 
have rejected Dr. Assis Brasil's scheme, and to 
have failed to agree upon any definite proposals. 
A completely colourless report as to the causes 
of the crisis was then drawn up, which added 
nothing to what everyone knew. At this point 
the Colombian delegate arrived, and for 
another four days the Congress discussed the 
only concrete suggestion which had emerged, 
namely, the desirability of an International 
Coffee Bureau which should collect and improve 
statistics, conduct investigations into methods 
of increasing consumption and improving 
methods of marketing and distribution, and 
endeavour to persuade consuming countries to 
lower their tariffs on coffee. The Bureau was 
also to consider methods of financing coffee 
crops and stocks, and the advisability of setting 
up an International Bank for this purpose. 
The necessary finance for the Bureau w^as to be 


provided by the various countries in proportion 
to their exports over the last three years at a 
rate not exceeding 5 cents per bag. Eventually 
it was agreed that another Congress should be 
summoned to meet at Lausanne not later than 
July 1932, for the purposes of further discussing 
these specific proposals and putting the scheme 
into operation. Thus the Congress ended on 
June 17th, amidst pleasurable anticipations on 
the part of the delegates of a free trip to Europe 
in 1932 ! The establishment of such a Bureau 
is undoubtedly very desirable, if only for the 
improvement of coffee statistics, while a con- 
certed effort to reduce tariffs on coffee in con- 
suming countries would also be a sound step in a 
right direction, though it must be remembered 
that these are mainly revenue duties. But the 
Congress did nothing whatever to ease Brazil's 
present difficulties. A purely negative result 
was indeed to be expected, for the mild pro- 
ducers, and especially Colombia, know per- 
fectly well how strong their position really 
is, and that prosperity will return to them 
when it returns to Brazil. Nevertheless, Brazil 
should not have been forced into a more or 
less public exhibition of her delusions and 
dissensions. 


IV.— THE PRESENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS 

•Note. — This section was written during last November. Since then, some important new 
developments have occurred, but no alteration or addition has been made in the text as 
originally written, for the general analysis of the position here presented remains unaffected in 
essentials. A brief summary of more recent events is added in a note at the end. 


. Consideration of the ten-'Shillings export tax 
scheme has been deliberately postponed because 
it constitutes the buttress which supports 
Brazil's maintenance of control, and as such 
must occupy a central position in any general 
appraisal of the present position and prospects. 
As was noted in the previous section, the pro- 
ceeds of the tax were to be used for the pur- 
chase and destruction of coffee : it was to last 
for four years, and as presented to the Brazilian 
public, the intention or hope was that within 
that period the existing surplus stocks, and any 
surplus production of future crops, would have 
been eliminated at the expense of the consumer, 
and that consumption would by then have 
increased sufficiently to require the present 
volume of production. It would, however, be 
a great mistake to suppose that those responsible 
honestly believed this version. The more 
intelligent politicians, planters and commis- 
sarios did not, of course, deceive themselves into 
believing that the consumer would pay the 
whole tax, and that the milreis price would be 
maintained at its existing level. They knew 
perfectly well that the tax would in effect be 
passed back to the producer by a lowering of 
gold prices, and that even if this did not 
happen, the possibilities of consumption increas- 
ing to the required extent were so remote that 
equilibrium could only be restored by a reduc- 
tion of productive capacity, which would never 
take place to the required extent so long as the 
existing milreis price was maintained. On the 
other hand, they also realised that if, through 
the pressure of an unwanted surplus supply, the 
price fell sharply, the market might get com- 
pletely out of their control, and though this 
might bring about the necessary abandonment 
of capacity, it would only be at the cost of a 
debacle such as they were absolutely deter- 
mined to prevent : in any case, to allow such a 
fall in price, if it could by any means be avoided 
or postponed, was out of the question for 
political reasons. A substantial reduction of 
capacity was the only ultimate remedy, but 
it must take place gradually, and therefore 

* It should be emphasised that the purchase of coffee for 
destruction and the purchase of the existing stoclcs in the 
reguladores are entirely separate schemes, though they are both 
running side by side. Both are controlled by the Federal 
Government, but the latter is directly administered by the 
Federal Treasury, while the administration of the export tax 
scheme, and the destruction of the coffee bought with the pro- 
ceeds, are in the hands of the National Coffee Council. 


some means must be devised to eliminate the 
surplus which would be produced until the pro- 
cess was complete. Since the planters had 
refused to accept the direct method of elim- 
inating such surpluses, namely, the tax in 
kind, an indirect method must be adopted. 
The los. tax was such a method. The proceeds 
would be sufficient to remove the existing 
surplus stocks over and above the Realisation 
Loan stocks, and to prevent fresh accumula- 
tions. ^ More than this it could not be expected 
to achieve, but, on the other hand, it had at 
least one other, if a negative, virtue, namely, 
that since the consumer would gradually lower 
the gold price, the milreis price would presum- 
ably also fall, and therefore the tax would be 
only a temporary hindrance to the process of 
eliminating the highest cost producers : in 
other words, the tax would not much affect the 
course of the only ultimate cure, while it would 
make possible the maintenance of a strict 
control over the process of liquidation, the 
gradual nature of which would thus be ensured. 
Moreover, the scheme was eminently feasible 
from a political point of view, because all but 
the more intelligent could be gulled into believ- 
ing that the scheme was a panacea for which the 
foreigner’ would pay. 

In my opinion this view of the situation is 
sound. Granted that Brazil had definitely 
chosen curative treatment in preference to a 
surgical operation, the los. export tax should 
be adjudged an exceedingly clever device, 
whereby the continuation of the curative treat- 
ment was ensured, when otherwise that would 
not have been possible owing to the pressure on 
the market of fresh accumulations. In my 
view, therefore, the scathing criticism which has 
been poured upon Brazil for her folly and utter 
stupidity in supposing that such a tax would be 
a remedy for all her troubles, is really without 
justffication, unless it is assumed that the 
leaders of politics and the coffee industry in 
Brazil are such ignorant fools as to believe 
themselves the version of affairs which they so 
sedulously propagated for consumption by the 
Brazilian public. Once more it must be re- 
peated that these leaders are exceedingly clever 
men, and that crass stupidity is not one of their 
failings, many as these may be in other direc- 
tions. The real object of the los. export tax 
was to ensure the continuation of the policy of 




gradual, as opposed to sudden, liquidation, 
when otherwise it would have been in serious 
danger of breaking down, and as such it has 
so far been, and humanly speaking will con- 
tinue to be, successful. The idea that the 
responsible leaders of Brazilian policy really 
thought it was a panacea is simply fantastic. 

Some observers abroad, however, have 
joined in the general disparagement of the 
scheme for more solid reasons. It has been 
argued in some quarters that this i os. tax is 
neither '' flesh, fowl nor good red herring as 
compared with its full-blooded progenitor, the 
Murray scheme : that whereas the latter pro- 
vided a real remedy for the whole problem of 
the existing stocks, the los. tax cannot hope 
to do more than prevent further accumulations, 
and that whereas the Murray scheme would 
have completely solved the exchange problem 
at any rate for a couple of years, the los. tax 
proceeds are quite insufficient to meet exchange 
requirements. Now this criticism is valid up 
to a point. Undoubtedly the los. tax scheme 
was evolved out of Mr. Murray's proposals : 
they certainly provided the germ of the idea. 
But it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
in enacting a tax of only the leaders of 
Brazilian politics and industry supposed that 
they were attacking the same objectives as Mr. 
Murray was attacking. For, as has been 
already said, the Murray scheme was essentially 
confined to the short period : its main objective 
was to provide for a newly-created Government, 
faced with embarrassments on every side, a real 
breathing space in which it could design and 
put into operation a more effectual long-period 
policy. This was the essential objective : 
whether Mr. Murray believed that the existing 
milreis price was sufficiently low to bring about 
the required abandonment of capacity need 
not really be considered; if he did, he was 
in my opinion far too optimistic. As has 
already been said, the Murray scheme had at 
least a sporting chance of success, if it had been 
adopted in January w^hen it was first proposed. 
But, rightly or wrongly, the Government had 
turned it down, and by April it was patently 
clear that the opportunity had passed. For 
exchange had fallen heavily, and with it the 
gold price of coffee, so that to achieve its 
original objective, the tax would have had to be 
more than 150 per cent., while, since the United 
States roasters had in the interval considerably 
reduced retail prices, opposition from the con- 
sumer's end would have been far more vigorous. 
The Murray scheme was not feasible in April, 
as everyone realised, even if some now thought 
more highly of its merits. No such scheme 
could now provide a real breathing space so far 


as the exchange problem was concerned, and 
therefore it could neither do so for the coffee 
industry. The proposal for the xos. tax came 
from the coffee industry, and was designed to 
alleviate the acute situation which was develop- 
ing in that sphere : it did not come from the 
Federal Minister of Finance, nor did he actively 
support it : indeed, he is said to have remained 
consistently hostile. Though, in giving his 
consent, he would not, of course, be unmindful 
of the fact that the scheme would give him a few 
more pounds sterling, what was such a contri- 
bution in comparison with his needs? Thus 
the idea that the los. tax was aimed at the same 
objectives as the Murray scheme is not well 
founded. 

One other aspect must be briefly considered, 
namely, the effects on other producing coun- 
tries. The advocates of the Murray scheme 
claimed that even the 100 per cent, tax would 
not stimulate production in other countries, 
because it would only last for two years, 
whereas the coffee tree requires more than twice 
this period to reach the bearing stage. They 
admitted that during the two years producers 
in the mild countries would reap a small 
fortune if the present price of mild coffees was 
doubled, but even this would not lead to new 
planting for the reason just g:iven, while they 
pointed out that there was little probability, 
because little reason, for the maintenance of the 
existing very large premium on mild coffees : 
this would shrink to the insignificant propor- 
tions existing before the crash, and therefore the 
tax would probably not raise mild prices bj^ 
anything approaching 100 per cent. But these 
same persons have been inclined to attack the 
los. tax on the ground that four years is a very 
different matter from two years in respect of 
stimulating new planting in the mild countries. 
Admittedly there is some force in this argu- 
ment, even though four years is still less than 
the normal gestation period. But if it is 
assumed that Brazil will in due course pay 
almost, if not quite, the whole of the tax — if, in 
other words, the gold price of coffee continues 
to decline — the benefit to the mild producers 
disappears, quite apart from any possible effect 
of the tax on the existing price ratio between 
Brazilian and mild coffees : the result is simply 
to prolong the life of the existing marginal 
producers of mild coffees, not to stimulate new 
planting. But the idea that Brazil can hope 
to bring about the destruction of any significant 
amount of mild production is almost certainly 
fallacious, though, as has been already noted, 
if is widely held in Brazil. Brazilian and mild 
coffees in reality compete to-day onl}^ to a 
limited extent. The world, and especially the 



American consumer, would seem to ■ have 
developed a strong preference for mild coffees, ' 
and within reason the position may be described 
by saying that the world demands from Brazil 
what the mild countries cannot supply. As the 
price of Brazilian coffee falls, the mild price 
tends also to fall ; there is sufficient competition 
between the two for this to be inevitable. But 
when the price falls to an extent which threatens 
the existence of the marginal producers of mild 
coffees, the relationship is severed, for the world 
is not prepared to dispense with any substantial 
part of the supply of milds, merely because there 
is more than enough Brazilian coffee to complete 
the total world demand for coffee of all kinds. 
The evidence of this lies in the emergence of the 
very large premium on milds during the last two 
years. For example, the better grades of 
Colombian coffee to-day command a premium 
of 7 cents a pound, or nearly loo per cent., as 
compared with Santos 4's. There seems little 
doubt that the consumer will not allow the price 
of milds to fall to a point which would cause the 
abandonment of mild capacity on any large 
scale, no matter how low the price of Brazilian 
coffee may fall. This proposition must not, of 
course, be construed as implying that the 
present price of milds is thoroughly profitable 
for the marginal producers : that is not true, 
for the consumer will not pay more than is 
necessary to keep these producers in existence. 
The point is that the consumer will pay just 
sufficient for this purpose, even if he can get 
Brazilian coffees very much more cheaply. 
Hence my conclusion is that the tax is not likely 
to make much difference so far as the mild pro- 
ducer is concerned, even if it is continued almost 
indefinitely, as is, of course, quite possible, 
and perhaps more than likely. This conclusion, 
however, should perhaps be modified in respect 
of producers of robusta coffees, and of qualities 
inferior by reason of natural conditions. With 
this limited class of coffees, Brazil competes 
more directly and more sharply; the los. tax 
may tend to prolong the existence of such pro- 
ducers, but it is probably not sufficiently large 
to prevent the ultimate extinction which is 
their more or less inevitable fate. But so far, 
for example, as Colombia or the Central Ameri- 
can producers are concerned, the los. tax will 
certainty not stimulate new planting, and seems 
most unlikely to prevent any extinction of 
existing producers which might otherwise have 
occurred, since, in fact, such extinction is not in 
any case to be expected. 

All these various arguments which we have 
been considering depend, of course, upon the 
supposition that the producer will pay most, if 
not all, of the tax. Actually the consumer has 


never paid the whole tax. Before rumours of 
the imposition of the tax had become sufficiently 
strong to influence the market, the New A^ork 
price was approximately 8*25 cents. The 
equivalent of the tax was 1-85 cents per Ib.,^* 
and therefore the price should have risen to 
lo^io cents. It actually reached 970 cents 
soon after April 27th, the date on which the tax 
was imposed, but thereafter it steadily declined, 
and at the end of June was 8*90 cents. Subse- 
quently, on rumours of an increase of the tax to 
20s., an incident which will shortly be con- 
sidered, the price recovered to 9*30 cents, but 
as the probability of such an increase faded 
away, the decline was resumed, and 7*5 cents 
had been reached by the end of September. 
On a superficial view, therefore, the con- 
sumer may be said to have passed back the 
whole of the tax. But it is, of course, possible 
to argue that, if the tax had not been imposed, 
the price would have fallen lower still, and that 
therefore the consumer may still be paying a 
proportion. It is almost certain, in fact, that 
the price would have declined, even if the 
coffee, which has been eliminated by means of 
the tax, had been eliminated in some other way, 
but the extent of such a decline cannot be 
gauged with any approach to accuracy, and the 
exact incidence of the tax is really an insoluble 
problem. There can, however, be little doubt 
that most of the tax is now being borne by the 
producer,! or rather by Brazil as a nation. This 
is a point of some importance. With a stable 
exchange such a decline in the gold price would 
have brought about a more or less equivalent 
fall in the milreis price, and the incidence of the 
tax would have been solely and directly upon 
the planters. But exchange has not been 
stable, and has in fact fallen heavily : hence the 
milreis price has only fallen from 18S200 per 10 
kilos in mid-April to 1585^^ 

October. In other words, the burden of the tax 
is being mainly borne by Brazil as a whole and 

* J.e. while sterling; was on a gold basis. 

■f The rapid transference of the 10s. tax may suggest the 
idea that a similar, and perhaps even more rapid, transference 
of the much larger tax of Mr. Murray’s scheme would have taken 
place. Personally I doubt this, because the strength of the 
consumer’s position under the present scheme is based not only 
on the existence of excess capacity for 5)roduction, but also on 
the continued existence of vast stocks, and the latter is prob- 
ably the more dominating factor in market psychology. Under 
Mr. Murray’s scheme the excessive stocks would have been 
eliminated In two years, and the consumer w’as faced with the 
prospect of having to rely on current production without the 
safeguard of large stocks. Moreover, the whole oconomic 
position of Brazil, and therefore the Federal Government m 
general power of control over coffee, w’ould have boeji vastly 
stronger if Mr. Murray’s scheme had gone according to plain 
The consumer would probably not have paid the whole of ins 
100 per cent, tax, but it seems unlikely that he would have 
been able to transfer any largo i:)art within the comparatively 
short period of t\vo years, during which his position was daily 
losing its superiority. Reference may also be made on this 
point to the considerations put forward on p>. 66 above. 
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ali with interests in Brazil, and only in part by 
the actual growers of coffee, though they, of 
course, are bearing their share as Brazilians 
together with an extra slice represented by the 
fall in the milreis price. Since the planter's costs 
are mainlj?' influenced by the internal value of 
the milreis, ix. by wages and home-produced 
commodities, and not much by the external 
gold value of the milreis, ix. as represented by 
the price of imports, it follows — and this is 
the important point — that the transference of 
the tax from the consumer to the producing 
country has not so far much increased the 
pressure on the actual growers to abandon 
production. 

The intimate connection between the price of 
coffee and exchange has here been exemplified 
to the fuE. The fall in the price of coffee has, 
of course, been mainly responsible for the 
fall in exchange, since the extent of direct in- 
flation by the Brazilian Government, and other 
such factors, have not been really significant. 
But the fall in exchange means that, in order to 
balance her international account, Brazil mnst 
levy taxation to an almost inconceivable extent, 
or obtain relief by defaulting on the current 
obligations of interest on her foreign loans, for 
there is Ettle or no possibility of reducing 
imports much below the present level, and stiU 
less of expanding the exports of commodities 
other than coffee to the required extent. Since 
taxation on the requisite scale is also virtually 
impossible, Brazil has been forced to seek relief 
by postponing the payment a large part of the 
;^35 ,ooo,ooo~£40,ooo,ooo due annually for the 
service of her foreign debts. In this way, and 
in this way only, can the relationship betw^een 
coffee and exchange be severed sufficiently to 
allow exchange and the milreis price of coffee to 
go their separate ways. Now, as the milreis 
price of coffee falls, the producer of coffee will 
directly and more fully feel the pinch untE the 
surplus productive capacity has been eliminated. 
When this has been accomplished, the price of 
coffee will rise again to a normal level, and 
equilibrium within the coffee industry will 
bring with it the restoration of some sort of 
equilibrium in Brazil's international account. 

A brief explanation should perhaps be given 
as to why consumers have been able thus to 
force down the gold price of coffee. The 
answer can be put most succinctly by a review 
of the outlook at the commencement of the 
present crop year, ix, on July ist last. As 
regards supplies, the Santos crop of 1931-32 was 

* At the time of writing only Federal Government loans have 
been funded, but it may be surmised that this example will be 
copied by the States in respect of a part at least of their 
obligations. 


estimated by the Institute at 17 million bags,'*' 
and the 1932-33 crop at 9 million bags. Thus 
the entries of new crop coffee into Santos at 
one twenty-fourth of the total of the two crops 
were 1,083,000 bags a month. To this must be 
added 130,000 bags of '' Planters' coffee " under 
the Realisation Loan scheme, and 25,000 bags 
of ‘‘ Government coffee," making a grand total 
of 1,238,000 bags a month, or 14*8 million bags 
a year. The port entries from all the other 
States cannot be put at much less than 7 million 
bags in the year. Thus the total prospective 
supply was at least 21*5 million bags. But 
the world will certainly not require more than 
16 million bags at the most. On this basis the 
I os. export tax would yield as much as 
;;^8,ooo,ooo, but at an exchange rate of, say, 
3*5 pence, this w’'ould not buy more than about 
6-7 million bags, even assuming the purchase 
of the poorer qualities. Thus it seemed prob- 
able that the los. tax would be hardly sufficient 
to take care of the new crop surplus, let alone 
effect any reduction in the 5-6 million bags 
of stocks over and above the Realisation Loan 
stocks. Buyers could therefore count definitely 
on ample supplies under the new scheme of 
control, and in the backgi'ound there was, of 
course, the certainty that Brazil would not dare 
to keep off the market a single bag which could, 
in fact, be sold for consumption as opposed to 
speculative holding. The latter Brazil would 
obviously not permit until she was beaten, 
but in any case it could not become considerable 
so long as the volume of stocks remained so vast, 
and the excess productive capacity so little 
reduced, unless the price virtually collapsed 
altogether. Buyers have long been in a strong 
position, and have been able to force down prices 
steadily and graduahy, though unable to pre- 
cipitate a sudden break because of the main- 
tenance of control over entries, and more re- 
cently the operations based on the los. tax. 
Even if the los. tax scheme had seemed fully 
capable of achieving its object, the price would 
have fallen in much the same way, for the simple 
reason that Brazil must sell all she possibly can, 
at any price consistent with the avoidance of a 
coUapse of her controlling power. 

Though Brazil dare not withhold from the 
market a single bag, it is also true that she dare 
not press on to the market a single bag more 
than the market is prepared to take. It was 
the possible insufficiency of the los. tax to take 
care of any offerings surplus to consumer's 
requirements which at the beginning of July, 
gave rise to rumours that the tax would be 

* Incident^illy it may be observed that this was no less than 
3 million bags more than the earlier estimate on which Santos 
entries had been based during 1930-31. 



doubled. These rumours were almost certainly ; 
not without foundation. ^Biit in the end the 
Government evidently decided to wait until the 
danger of a collapse in the price of coffee be- 
came more pronounced, for so far as exchange 
was concerned, the benefit would be only tem- 
porary and* the game not worth the candle : 
almost everyone whom I met in Brazil during 
June and July, both Brazilians and English, was 
clear that a temporary suspension of foreign 
interest payments was inevitable. Since July, 
the prospects that the 105. tax will be sufiicient 
to prevent further accumulations of coffee have 
considerably improved. There now seems a 
possibilit}^ that after all the current crop may 
not reach 17 million bags, while the frost which 
occurred last June over a large area of Sao 
Paulo has occasioned a downward revision of 
unofficial estimates for the 1932-33 crop. 
Until the divorce of sterling from gold at the 
end of September, the fall in the value of the 
milreis, and the slight fall in the milreis price of 
coffee, were both helping the situation con- 
siderably. Since then, the 10s, tax has been 
converted into a dollar tax, and therefore the 
rise in the exchange on London has made no 
difference. The recent moratorium on Federal 
loans, however, implies the probability of a rise 
in the gold value of the milreis sooner or later, 
but, as explained above, this breaks the chain 
which has hitherto bound together the price of 
coffee and the gold value of the milreis, so that 
the milreis price of coffee will now probably fall 
more than sufficiently to counterbalance the 
effect of any rise in the dollar exchange. There 
seems little reason, therefore, to suppose that the 
proceeds of the export tax will not be sufficient 
to prevent accumulations of stocks, at least in 
the immediate future.'^ 

Even on this assumption, how^'ever, there is 
no reason why the gradual decline in the gold 
price should not continue, until the milreis price 
has fallen to the extent necessary to cause the 
abandonment of the existing surplus capacity 
for production. Unless and until that happens, 
buyers need have no fears that by pressing down 
the price they will precipitate a shortage in the 
near future. There are doubtless a few persons 
who would maintain that the continuance of 
the present milreis price for, say, another 
season will accomplish this end, but for reasons 
which will now be developed at some length, 

Up to October 31st, that is, in a period of six months, the 
National Coffee Couixcil had purchased a little over 2 million 
bags for destruction. But the annual total may be expected 
to reach considerably more than twice this amount, for there 
must necessarily be some lag in starting the machinery of such 
a scheme, and the effects of the more favom-able conditions 
which have recently come about, have probably not yet been 
fully obtained. Up to December 26th the total purchases 
ainounted to 2*7 million bags. 


this is almost certainly a delusion. Though 
the milreis price has already fallen to an almost 
unbelievable extent, I personally take sides with 
those observers who conclude that the milreis 
price must still fall very considerably further 
before any large-scale abandonment of planta- 
tions will take place within a reasonably short 
period. The issue is, of course, of such vital 
importance as to demand full and detailed 
consideration. 

In the first place, it must be repeated that 
the magnitude of the reduction required is very 
large. To-day the excess of capacity appears to 
be equivalent to some figure in the region of 
5 million bags for Brazil as a whole, allowance 
being made for the liquidation of the i-2 
million bags of Realisation Loan stocks in addi- 
tion to current production. But a ver}^ large 
number of trees, planted between 1927 and 1929, 
have not yet come into bearing, and these will 
add a further 2-3 million bags at least during the 
next two or three years, and more as they reach 
full maturity. On the other hand, it would be 
most unreasonable to assume the indefinite 
continuance of recent average yields. In the 
first place, there can be no doubt that the 
weather has been singularly favourable in recent 
years, and it may be assumed that sooner or 
later it will become correspondingly unfavour- 
able. Secondly, allowance must be made for 
the less careful cultivation which has been given 
during the last two seasons, and which will be 
still further reduced in the future : in par- 
ticular, little effort is now being made to 
combat the insect pest, known as the stephan- 
odores, and it is quite possible, if not indeed 
probable, that its ravages will soon become 
quantitatively important. Thirdly, allowance 
must be made for the effect of the wide- 
spread interplanting of cereals between the 
coffee trees. Probably 80 per cent, of the total 
area under coffee is now interplan ted, and many 
authorities assert that the result of inter- 
planting is to lower coffee yields by 10 per cent, 
in the second or third year, and by as much as 
20 per cent, in the fourth or fifth year. The 
cereals, especially maize, absorb large amounts 
of water, of which the coffee tree can never have 
too much. Some experts, however, would con- 
sider these figures an exaggeration on the 
ground that the ploughing involved is a bene- 
ficial form of cultivation, which tends to offset 
the absorption of water, while it must be 
realised that the 20 per cent, of the area which 
is not interplanted is the highest yiblding 
portion of the whole. Undoubtedly, however, 
interplanting is a powerful factor making for 
lower yields. Fourthly, consumption may be 
expected to increase slowly. Nevertheless, 


when all these and other unfavourable factors 
are given the fullest possible weight, it seems 
likely that a dictator would take measures to 
cut down the productive capacity of Brazil as 
a whole by 3-"4 million bags at the very least, 
of which 2-3 million bags would be in Sao 
Paulo. This is a very large amount. Since 
conditions differ so widely, attention will be 
concentrated on the probabilities of the re- 
quisite reduction of 2-3 million bags in Sao 
Paulo ; if that is achieved, it may be taken for 
granted that there will also have been a sub- 
stantial reduction in the rest of Brazil. 

Secondly, it must be realised how large is 
the margin between the price which will yield a 
10 per cent, return on the normal capital value 
of a fazenda, and the price which will just cover 
actual costs. For example, according to the 
estimates of Dr. Muniz, which have already 
been extensively quoted, a price of 23 $860 per 
10 kilos was necessary in 1928 to yield a 10 per 
cent, return in the case of his Intermediary Zone 
fazenda, but a price of rather less than 18 $000 
would have covered the full costs of production, 
including interest on working capital. The 
prices ruling before the crash in October 1929 
were, of course, yielding nearer 20 per cent, than 
10 per cent, to such a fazenda on the basis of a 
normal crop, though actually in the summer of 
1929 the cash position would have been strained 
for the reasons given in Section II C. On the 
basis of a normal crop, therefore, the Santos 
price could fall very considerably before profits 
were obliterated. 

The fall in price, however, has, of course, 
been far greater than could be met without a 
reduction of costs. This has, in fact, been so 
tremendous as to be almost unbelievable by 
anyone who is not acquainted with local 
conditions in Sao Paulo, and in Brazil generally. 
In the 1928-29 season the colonist's price for 
the cultivation of 1000 trees was 500I000 over a 
very wide area in Sao Paulo : in the new zones 
it was higher still, though considerably lower in 
the old zone round Campinas. To-day the 
corresponding figure is 180-200 $000 if the 
colonist is given separate land for cereal cultiva- 
tion, and as little as 150I000 if he is allowed to 
plant cereals between the coffee trees. Simi- 
larly the price for picking has been nearly cut in 
half. The wages of all carters, and of the labour 
employed on the drying grounds, etc., have 
also been drastically reduced. When it is 
remembered that, in all, labour costs form 
70-80“ per cent, of the total costs e% fazenda, the 
significance of these reductions can be appreci- 
ated. But in addition there are many other 
items of cost which can be reduced, and others 
which can if necessary be eliminated altogether, 


without seriously affecting productive capacity 
or the quality of the product, at any rate for a 
short period. To-day, even more than in the 
past, it is most difficult to make any generalised 
statements as to actual costs, even for a parti- 
cular crop. It is true that the former variations 
in the cost of labour as between different parts 
of the country have been much reduced, for 
wages everywhere have been brought down to 
what may be termed subsistence level, which 
means incidentally that producers in the new 
zones are no longer handicapped by having to 
pay much higher wages than their competitors 
in the old zone. This greater uniformity in 
wage costs makes the problem somewhat easier, 
for costs now’’ vary more closely with yields, 
and if a reliable figure can be established for a 
given yield, this can more legitimately be used 
as a basis for calculating the costs for other 
yields. But there is still the major difficulty 
that no information is available as to the pro- 
portions in which the existing trees are spread 
out over the range of yields, and the effective 
range of yields is certainly wider than ever to- 
day owing to the extensive new planting, and 
owing to the probably more rapid deterioration 
of the oldest trees consequent on the cessation 
of the intensive cultivation which was given 
them up to 1929. There are also many minor, 
though still formidable, difficulties. For ex- 
ample, in order to make a true comparison of 
costs, it is necessary to make allowances for 
variations in the quality of the product in so 
far as that is within the control of the producer : 
some of the lowest costs are to be found on small 
fazendas in the new areas, but the quality of the 
product is poor, at any rate partly because of 
very inferior preparation. Again, there is no 
doubt that clever management has effected 
appreciably greater economies in some cases 
than in others, and it is extremely hard to 
evaluate the factor of management and its in- 
fluence on a particular fazenda's accounts. 

Summarising the scanty specific data for 
particular fazendas, and all the general in- 
formation which I have been able to secure 
relative to production in Sao Paulo, my guess — 
for it can hardly be termed even an estimate— 
is that the range of costs of production e% 
fazenda may be as follows : 

Fazendas with a normal yield of 80 arrobas 
per 1000 trees = 25-30 milreis per bag. 

Fazendas with a normal yield of 60 arrobas 
per 1000 trees = 33-38 milreis per bag. 

Fazendas with a normal yield of 40 arrobas 
per 1000 trees = 40-45 milreis per bag. 

Fazendas with a normal yield of 30 arrobas 
per 1000 trees = 50-55 milreis per bag. 


. , Fazendas' with a normal yield of 20 arrobas 
per 1000 trees = 60-70 milreis per bag. 

A guess as to tlie. number of trees with any 
given normal yield is even more hazardous. Of 
the 1300 million trees officially estimated to be 
in bearing in the State of Sao Paulo, some 400- 
500 million are less than fifteen years old, and, 
since they have mostly been planted on very 
fertile land, these will have a normal yield of 
certainly 70 arrobas, and probably very much 
more, during the next few years. Of the 800- 
850 million trees in bearing in 1917, not much 
more than 100 million had come into bearing 
since 1902, for new planting had been prohibited 
from 1902 to igii. Hence, probably some 
700 million trees existing to-day are more than 
thirty years old, and at least half this number 
are forty to fifty years old or more. The latter 
would not yield more than 30 arrobas per 1000 
trees as against between 30 and 50 arrobas for 
the other and jmunger half. The distribution 
according to yield may therefore be reckoned 
as follows : 

200 million trees with normal yields ex- 
ceeding 100 arrobas per 1000 trees, 

300 million trees with normal yields of 
between 70-100 arrobas per 1000 trees, 

ICO million trees with normal yields of 
between 50-70 arrobas per 1000 trees, 

350 million trees with normal yields of 
between 30-50 arrobas per 1000 trees, 

350 million trees with normal yields of under 
30 arrobas per 1000 trees. 

It must, however, be emphatically stated 
that these and the previous figures of costs are 
really sheer guesswork, and are given with the 
utmost reserve, and only for the purpose of 
demonstrating the very broad essentials of the 
position in a reasonably concrete and terse 
form. 

On the basis of this data, the relation of the 
current price level and costs of production wnuld 
appear to be as foUow^s. Between the delivery 
of coffee and its arrival for sale in the Santos 
market, the following charges are incurred (see 
table at top of next column). 

The Santos price on October ist was approxi- 
mately 90 $000 per bag, of which, therefore, the 
farmer was getting, say, 55 $000 per bag, though 
since fe^w farmers produce a crop which aver- 
ages Grade 4, it will be advisable to reduce 
average receipts to 50 $000 * per bag. Refer- 
ring to the estimates above, it therefore appears 
that fazendas with a normal yield of less than 
30 arrobas per 1000 trees are only able to 

Normallj?- there is a difference of 1 milreis per 10 kilos 
between the grades, i.e, 0 milreis per bag. 


Freight (an average figure) 

Per hag. 
lO^OOO 

Uoid Transport Tax i$000 
(— 27cf.) about 

7$000 (Exchange rate fixed 

3a. Tax (Realisation Loan 
account) about 

monthly ; rate as- 
sumed to be a little 
tinder 4d*) 

9$000 (Exchange rate=^ fixed 

Charges at Santos Public 
Warehouse 

daily; rate assumed 
to be a little under 
4d.) 

2$000 

Depreciation on bag 

ISOOO 

Loss of Weight 

0$300 

Interest for six months on 
40 $000 advance 

29$300 

2$500 

Commissario’s Commission 
(3 per cent, on sale price 
of 90$000) 

2$70C 


34S500 


* Since the divorce of sterling from gold, this tiix has been 
maintained on a gold basis, and the relevant exchange rate is 
now that on New York. 


produce a normal crop at a loss, and there are 
350 million trees which average under this 
yield. Broadly, therefore, it may be said that 
350 million trees should speedily go out of pro- 
duction if the present price level is maintained. 
If these 350 million trees be taken as averaging 
25 arrobas per looo trees, their production 
would amount to 2*2 million bags, and it has 
been concluded above that the re-establishment 
of equilibrium demands a reduction of capacity 
by 2-3 million bags. It would therefore appear 
that the present price is nearly if not quite low 
enough. Much, of course, depends on the 
estimate of 350 million trees with a normal yield 
of less than 30 arrobas. If this is an over- 
estimate, the price must fall still lower, and the 
figure more probably errs in that direction than 
in the other. But in view of the arguments now 
to be developed, it is deemed desirable to 
present this theoretical part of the case in as 
favourable a light as possible. For it is now 
necessary to consider whether this elimination 
of 350 million trees, which should theoretically 
take place at the existing price level, will, in 
fact, be accomplished with any reasonable 
speed. 

It must be realised that very few fazendas 
will be wholly abandoned unless, and until, the 
owner becomes so short of cash that he cannot 
pay his current cash obligations, which means, 
in fact, his wage bill : the few exceptions 
will be men who have plenty of capit^^l or 
credit resources, but deliberately turn their old 
coffee plantations in citrous fruit orchards. But 
even when a planter cannot pay wages, there 
may be a considerable interval before his labour 
leaves the fazenda, and various arrangements of 
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a temporary character are possible. For. the 
colonist has to-day few opportunities of employ- 
ment if he leaves his present job, and so long as 
he staj^s on the fazenda, he has a roof over his 
head, and can grow enough cereals, together 
with a few pigs and possibly a cow or two, 
to feed himself and his family. This means 
very inferior cultivation of the coffee trees, but 
it is at least sufficient to prevent the virtual 
destruction which so rapidly results if weed 
growth goes completely unchecked, while the 
crop would, of course, be picked. Better results, 
in the sense of better cultivation, would, how- 
ever, be secured by giving the colonist a direct 
interest in the coSee. In answer to my 
question as to what they would do if and when 
the worst happens, and they can no longer pay 
wages, several fazendeiros replied that, rather 
than abandon their plantations, they would 
temporarily hand them over to the colonists, 
and confine their own sphere to the drying and 
preparation, for which they w^ould either make 
a fixed charge per bag of coffee, or arrange 
some profit-sharing basis. Such an arrange- 
ment has, of course, been commonly made in 
times of acute trade depression between the 
Chinese owners of tin mines in Malaya and their 
coolies : the result is that the coolies work so 
much harder, when thus working directly for 
their own pockets, that costs are greatly re- 
duced. There seems no reason to suppose that 
the results would not be somewhat similar in the 
case of coffee plantations, and their abandon- 
ment w^ould thus be still further and consider- 
ably delayed. 

So far, however, there are comparatively few 
fazendas which are in any real danger of running 
short of cash. The 1930-31 crop was small and 
therefore costly. In June 1930 the 1929 crop 
began to reach Santos, and this crop had not 
only been very large and therefore cheaply pro- 
duced, but it had been financed at a much 
lowm" figure : consequently its sale leaves some 
surplus which has helped the commissarios, 
directly or through the banks, to find the bare 
minimum of cash required by the planters. 
Somehow nearly all planters survived the 
strain of the 1930 crop, though in a certain 
number of cases there was delay in paying 
the colonists, and that crop year is now 
past history. The present crop is, of course, 
well above normal, and therefore costs have 
been below normal. From July ist onwards, 
the planter began to receive a steady flow of 
cash for the half of his crop which now gods 
direct to Santos : on the other half, which goes 
to the reguladores,^ he has been obtaining 

* New regulations for the delivery of future crops to ports 
were issued on June 2nd, 1031. The series system is main- 


35-40 fooo from the banks. In addition, the 
purchase of the stocks by the Federal Govern- 
ment will bring the planter probably 5-10 $000 
per bag, and the 20 $000 bond, which the Sao 
Paulo Government is presenting on each bag, 
can be sold for about 10 $000 cash. There is 
little doubt that this season the vast majority 
of Sao Paulo planters are in a relatively com- 
fortable position : all traders, both wholesale 
and retail, are confident that the worst is 
passed, and can boast of slowly rising sales, 
while the “ country bumpkins ” who have not 
been seen by the citizens of Sao Paulo city since 
early 1929 are now once more in evidence. 
Though the adverse exchange rate, if nothing 
else, prevented hohdays in Europe, the Santos 
season was the best for years, and every avail- 
able bed was occupied ! Too much weight 
should not, of course, be attached to such 
developments; in the main they signify that 
the lower cost producers have surmounted the 
difficulties into which even the lowest of them 
were plunged by the 1929 crash, and that they 
are now once more making money, as they un- 
doubtedly can do even at present prices. 
There is room for distress as well as relative 
prosperity in an industry where costs extend 
over such a wide range. But there is little 
evidence to suggest that any significant number 
of producers will be forced to abandon their 
plantations during the present crop year : on 
the contrary, their position is improving, and 
the strain is less than last year. 

Little wholesale abandonment of capacity 
: can therefore be anticipated for another twelve- 
month, assuming no further material fall in the 
price. Then with the short crop for 1932-33, of 
which there is every indication, the strain will 
again be intensified. From this point onwards, 
the future course of events must necessarily 
become highly speculative, even on the assump- 
tions now being made. If in the early autumn 
of 1933 there are indications of another fairly 
large crop — if, that is, we assume a sequence of 
large and small crops in alternate years — it can 
hardly be doubted that in the short crop year 
the high cost producers would strain every 
resource to hold on until the large crop enabled 
them to recover their position in whole or in 
part, and, as we have seen, their resources of one 
kind or another are considerable. Unless the 
large crop caused a complete breakdown of all 
financing arrangements and a general disruption 
of control — a possibility which must not be 
entirely overlooked — the process of elimination 


tained in a modified form, and in brief the };>laiiter is allowed 
to ship alternate series direct to the ports, the intervening series 
being sent to the reguladores and released in conformity with 
the Realisation Loan scheme of averaging two crops. 


would thus be extremely slo\\% much sio\Yer 
than it would be with a succession of normal 
crops. But though this aiternation of large 
and small crops has been a feature of the period 
since 1927, it was not so noticeable in earlier 
years, and there is no valid reason to expect its 
continuance in the future. Without much 
doubt it has been due partly to a chance suc- 
cession of favourable seasons, which enabled the 
trees to recover rapidly from the strain of the 
big crops, partly to better cultivation, which has 
the same effect, and partly to the large number 
of new trees possessing the recuperative power 
of youth. The first of these causes is unlikely 
to continue much longer — this year has indeed 
seen a fairly serious frost — and the second and 
third will diminish rapidh- and slowly respec- 
tively. Moreover, if such an alternation does 
continue, and therefore no effective reduction of 
capacity takes place, larger and ever larger sup- 
plies will come forwai*d to the Santos market as 
the plantings of 1928 and 1929 come into full 
bearing, and the price will inevitably fall lower 
unless the present scheme of entries is altered, 
and that will involve a further accumulation of 
stocks. In either case, therefore, it seems 


impossible to resist the conclusion that the 
price must fall considerably further before the 
required reduction of capacity will take place 
with reasonable speed, though as always this 
must be qualified by reference to the weather, 
for a series of unfavourable seasons would place 


a strain on the cash resources of the highest cost 
producers greater than any relief they might 
experience by the effect on prices. Apart from 
the w^eatber, as prices decline, the strain on the 
highest cost producers will gradually become 
intolerable, but it is necessary to emphasise the 
qualifying adverb. The process is bound to be 
gradual for at least two reasons. The first is 
that no further sudden or sharp break in prices 
can now be anticipated unless the Government 
stops buying for destruction.*-^ If then prices 
decline only gradually, the strain will oidy be 
intensified gradually. Secondly, the actual 
process of eliminating capacity will be slow and 
gradual, because of the resistance which the 
planter can offer in the last resort. Thus I 
cannot see any reason to anticipate a sudden 
large-scale abandonment, for the breaking-point 
will come at a different time for each individual 
producer, rather than simultaneously for all or 
a large number, save only if the weather takes a 
hand in the game. Already the process has 
begun in that a large number of the medium, 
as well as the high cost producers, have aban- 
doned a small patch of a few dozen poor yielding 

* This recently happened for three daj'S, and there -vvas 
almost a collapse of prices until buying was resumed. 


trees here, and another perhaps larger patch in 
that dip there. It would be a mistake to under- 
rate the total combined effect, but it would be 
still more silly to pretend that this form of 
abandonment can ever be sufficient. The 
abandonment of complete estates, and many of 
them, must come, but it will only come gradu- 
ally, though doubtless the rate will progressively 
increase as time goes on. Brazil has, rightly or 
wrongly, chosen curative treatment to the 
surgeon’s knife, and physicians, as compared 
with surgeons, take their time. 

Certain other aspects of the situation, how- 
ever, still require consideration. Many per- 
sons, both in Brazil as well as abroad, consider 
that the necessary reduction of capacity will 
come about not only through the abandonment 
of old high cost plantations, but also of new 
plantations in the more remote parts of the 
interior. As has already been noted, an 
appreciable part of the new planting in 1927-29 
was done hy ex-colonists who, having saved 
money, bought relatively small lots of cheap 
jungle land (cheap because of transport diffi- 
culties, and not because the soil was poor), and 
planted coffee, reckoning to finance themselves 
until the trees came into bearing by the sale 
of interplanted cereals, which of course com- 
manded a high price until after the crash, when 
interplanting was once more generally allowed 
on ordinary plantations. The majority of these 
new plantations are not yet in bearing, and the 
present price of cereals is such that transport 
to the nearest railway station beyond a distance 
of, say, five miles has become prohibitive. It 
is undoubtedly true that on these more remote 
plantations a bag of rice or beans can be had for 
the asking ! It is therefore argued by some 
people that these small men will be forced to 
abandon their plantations for want of cash, and 
to return to the status of colonists or wage- 
earners. But this seems highly improbable, for 
the simple reason that these men need so little 
cash. The family can grow all its own food 
without any doubt, and since they have no rent 
to pay, their only absolutely necessary need for 
cash is virtually confined to clothing, and that 
means a shirt and trousers sufficiently complete 
to comply with moral decency. After raising 
its own food, the family will still have time to 
spare for keeping down at least the ranker weed 
growth round the young coffee trees : the clean 
weeding and careful preparation required to 
harvest a crop is not required until the trees |iave 
a ' crop to harvest. Hence these families can 
continue to exist, and to ensure the existence 
of their coffee. If in the future, when their 
coffee is in bearing, the price has fallen to a 
point where it will not cover the admittedly 
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heavy costs of transport and the wages to the 
assistants who may then be necessary, after a 
time these small growers may throw in their 
hand, though it should be realised that they are 
perhaps the very lowest cost producers ex 
plantation, and can thei’efore afford to pay high 
transport costs. But this is looking far into the 
future. In the next year or two these men will 
undoubtedly endure the most terrible privations 
before they abandon their savings and all hope 
of making a comfortable income, and though 
some, through sickness or other misfortunes, 
wiU doubtless be defeated despite their utmost 
endeavours, the quantitative effect will be 
negligible. 

Another aspect of the whole situation is the 
extent to which fazendas are carrying mort- 
gages. About 70-80 per cent, of fazendas are 
mortgaged in one way or another — the higher 
figure is probabty nearer the truth— and it is 
argued by some people that these mortgage 
obligations will be a powerful factor in bringing 
about a rapid large-scale abandonment of 
plantations, owing to the planter’s inability to 
discharge his obligations of interest, let alone 
amortisation. A little investigation of the real 
nature of this mortgage situation, and a little 
reflection, will, however, show that, so far from 
being a factor operating to bring about abandon- 
ment more rapidly than would otherwise 
happen, it operates in precisety the opposite 
direction, and is hkely to do so at least for some 
considerable time yet. The existing mortgages 
on fazendas can be subdivided into three main 
classes, each of which has distinctive character- 
istics of its own. A planter who, in the years 
of prosperity before the crash in October 1929, 
wanted money in excess of what he could obtain 
by discounting his bills of lading through his 
commissario— for example, for new planting or 
for the purchase of another fazenda— would 
have to raise it by a mortgage on his fazenda. 
Normally he would apply to his commissario, 
who would furnish the money either from his 
own capital or more commonly by borrowing on 
Ms own security from the banks. If the com- 
missario would not give satisfactory terms, the 
planter could go direct to the Banco do Estado, 
and borrow on gold terms, which, assuming a 
stable exchange, w^ere quite attractive. By 
1927-28 the Santos commissaries had more or 
less exhausted such resources as they were 
willing to invest in mortgages, and therefore the 
Banco do Estado was doing most of what was by 
then a very large volume of such mortgage 
business. 

Besides these two classes of mortgage holders 
—the commissarios and the Banco do Estado — 
a third class is composed of private individuals 


who sold their fazendas, receiving only one- 
third, or more often less, of the purchase price 
in cash, and the rest in the form of a mortgage 
on the property. It is estimated that 20 per 
cent, of the trees in Sao Paulo changed hands 
between 1926 and 1929, and these mortgages 
were based on the very high purchase prices of 
8-12 $000 per tree which wnre then ruling. 
Mortgages by commissarios or the Banco do 
Estado did not usually run above 3~4|ooo. 
Very broadly it may be estimated that com- 
missarios hold mortgages to-day on 20 per cent, 
of the trees in Sao Paulo, the Banco do Estado 
on 45 per cent., and private individuals on 
15 per cent., but it should be understood that 
no definite statistics are available, and the 
above figures represent merely the mean of 
estimates supplied to me by individual com- 
missarios, bankers and others. 

These different kinds of mortgages must be 
separately considered as regards their probable 
influence on the farmers’ position. 

{a) Mortgages betw^een farmers and com- 
missarios : 

Since the crash the farmers have been able 
to reduce their outstanding liabilities with the 
commissarios only very slightly : this amounts 
to the same thing as saying that on their 
mortgages they have paid little interest, and no 
amortisation charges. But the commissarios 
have found it impossible to sell their rights at 
any reasonable price, and so they have been 
forced to pursue a policy of nursing these 
fazendas, thus preserving their assets in so far 
as their own financial position permits. In 
their turn the majority of the commissarios are 
indebted to the banks, and most of them are 
much in arrears with interest payments, let 
alone amortisation. But their own capital is 
usually insignificant compared wdth their liabili- 
ties, and therefore the only practical policy for 
the banks amounts to keeping the commissario 
in existence and at work, in the hope that 
gradually he will pay off his debts. This policy 
has already had some success, for a number of 
the larger commissarios have already regained 
solvency, while it may also be remarked that the 
banks know well enough that they could find no 
better agent than the commissario concerned 
for the administration of the mortgaged 
fazendas, which would be directly on their 
hands if they foreclosed on the commissario; 
so far as the banks are concerned, he is, in fact, 
the best possible type of agent and does his work 
for nothing. Thus the banks have a strong 
interest in nursing the commissario, and 
through him the planter : and the banks will 
therefore supply the commissario with enough 
money to keep the planter alive, since the only 


alternative is more or less complete loss. Ulti- 
mately the banks will doubtless decide to cut 
their worst losses, but wiE not do so until 
the comniissarios and the planters have been 
costing them substantial sums , of money for 
some time, and, as we have already seen, for 
another year at least the vast majority of 
planters will be able to meet current expenses 
out of current receipts. 

{b) Mortgages between farmers and the 
Banco do Estado. 

Since these mortgages are in terms of ster- 
ling, the collapse of exchange has made it enor- 
mously difficult for the planter to pay the full 
interest, though, of course, the divorce of 
sterling from gold is a new factor in the situation, 
tending to ease the burden at least as compared 
with what it would otherwise have been. But 
unless, and until, exchange makes a miraculous 
recovery, the Banco do Estado has small hopes 
of securing anything like full interest pay- 
ments, and little or no hope of receiving the 
amortisation charges. Yet, as in the case of the 
commissaries, foreclosure is of little or no 
advantage, and in addition the Banco must take 
political considerations into account, so that 
there can be little doubt that the Banco will 
try and maintain the fazendas concerned in 
some sort of working order, even if that means 
further advances to cover working expenses. 
As has been said, for another year such advances 
will not in most cases be required : after that 
the real issue is the Banco's ovm ability to find 
the cash. Since this reaUy depends upon 
the will and ability of the State Government of 
Sao Paulo to keep the Banco afloat, the question 
may legitimately be left unanswered. Ail that 
can reasonably be said is that if the Banco falls, 
then a very large area of coffee will speedily pass 
out of existence : otherwise it seems most un- 
likely that the Banco will screw up its courage 
to cut any large part of its losses, even if it 
could safely do so. 

{c) Mortgages between farmers and the 
previous owners of their plantations. 

This class of mortgage is already being 
terminated in many cases by the mortgagor 
resuming possession, and some of them will be 
able to use the cash purchase money originally 
received as the basis for borrowing, should 
working expenses demand it. In other cases, 
the mortgagor does not want to administer the 
property himself, and so he is extending both 
interest and amortisation claims, the mortgagee 
virtually fulfilling the functions of an unpaid 
agent. If receipts do not cover bare expenses, 
some of these mortgagors will probably have to 
abandon their plantations, but many of them 
may be able to get sufficient assistance from 


the banks to carry on for a considerable 

time. 

Thus for different reasons in different cases 
the mortgage position is not, in general, such as 
to constitute a strong factor making for the 
abandonment of fazendas on a large scale, at 
any rate in the near future. The planter's 
powers of resistance would, of course, be greater 
if he had no mortgages, because then he would 
presumably be able to obtain them, and so 
meet any deficits on working expenditure for a 
very considerable time. But the fortunes of 
the mortgagee planters, the commissarios, and 
the banks are so intertwined that there is no 
conflict of interests, and their combined 
resources are probably considerable in practice. 
After what has been said, a generalisation can 
therefore be made without risk of misunder- 
standing to the effect that the mortgage position 
is not a factor of concrete importance, so far as 
the immediate future is concerned. 

While a further slow, but ultimately con- 
siderable, decline of price seems therefore to be 
inevitable in oi'der to secure the abandonment of 
capacity on the large scale required, it is impor- 
tant not to under-estimate the snowball nature 
of the process. Already, as has been said, small 
patches of coffee have been abandoned on a 
large number of estates, while larger areas of 
very old coffee are being planted with citrous 
fruits. If, indeed, the planters could put their 
land to other profitable uses, they would 
doubtless be more ready to abandon the produc- 
tion of coffee. But land which has grown 
coffee for forty or fifty years and more will 
not, without a heavy expenditure on manuring, 
grow much else, citrous fruits being apparently 
the only real exception ; and few planters have 
the capital resources for such expenditure. The 
only alternative in most cases is to convert the 
plantation into pasture land, and even this is 
relatively expensive, while at the present time 
there is probably no great scope for further 
meat production.* Nevertheless, it will doubt- 
less be true that the resourcefulness of the real 
fanner will find ways and means of turning his 
land to other uses, and too much importance 
should not be attached to this aspect of the 
situation, beyond an appreciation of the fact 
that there is no ready and alluring alternative. 
Again, if adequate information were available, 
it might be found that more young coffee has 
been, or is about to be, abandoned than seems 
probable on prima facie grounds and_^ our 
present very limited data. Equally, some com- 
missarios and some banks may be reaching a 

* It maybe observed that the depreciation of the Argentine 
exchange has neutralised the advantage which would otherwise 
have accrued to Brazilian cattle producers through the depre- 
ciation of the milreis. 


point where they feel it desirable/ and possible, minimise the immediate^ results of a return to 
to cut a portion of their ultimate losses. But laissez-faire, even if their arguments as to its 
when the maximum reasonable weight has been probable superiority in the long run be conceded, 
allowed to all these tendencies, it can hardly be Those City magnates who advocated the 
doubted that their combined effect will be removal of all control at the end of 1929 did not 
altogether inadequate, so long as the price make it clear, for example, that so far as 
remains at its present level. As the price de- London or New York were concerned, the price 
clines, the snowball will gather both size and w^ould be not merely ^ some temporary morato- 
momentum, and gradually these, so to speak, rium scheme on Brazilian loans, but immediate 
'' nibblings '' at productive capacity will be- complete default, and quite possibly repudia- 
come larger and larger bites. But emphasis tion. A more or ^ less general moratorium 
must once more be laid upon the gradual char- is doubtless unavoidable even now, but its 
acter of the process, unless indeed the weather duration should not be so long, while repudia- 
takes a hand — a possibility which must not be tion is out of the picture. For Brazil is 
overlooked — for the weather can hardly be more maintaining, and will continue to rnaintain, 
favourable to the planter than it has been in the essential structure of her economic life at 
recent years, and there is, therefore, a vague least as well as many other nations in this 
sort of presumption that before long it must present world crisis. Even if there is another 
take a turn for the worse. very big crop in 1933-34— and this is the one 

really terrifying possibility now left on the 
horizon — it may be surmised that somehow or 
other a complete breakdown will be avoided. 

If the foreign observer looks back as far as It may be ten years before Brazil regains a 
October 1929, though no farther, and asks him- satisfactory economic stability, but this is pre- 
self whether in her own interests Brazil could ferable to the utter ruin and chaos into which 
have adopted a better policy than that which she would have been plunged by the advocates 
has been carried out, he will in my opinion of an immediate return to laissez-faire. Brazil 
confess that in her own interests she has taken is being taught a lesson which she will not soon 
the best possible courses, unless it be the forget, but this lesson is not the admirable 
adoption of Mr. Murray's daring scheme, qualities and inestimable benefits of theoretical 
Though I have given my reasons for doubting laissez-faire. The coffee producer is as con- 
the ultimate success of that scheme, it would be vinced as ever of the benefits of coffee defence, 
rash to deny it the possibility of a sporting meaning thereby the control of price which 
chance, or to underrate the short period advan- accrues from organised stockholding by pro- 
tages which success would have brought. But ducers, and he is as determined as ever not to 
on the whole the los. export tax is probably the return within the clutches of the merchant 
sounder scheme. It is essentially a concealed speculator. The lesson which Brazil has learnt, 
tax on the producer, though the consumer has is that valorisation, in the sense of an artificial 
been, and perhaps still is, paying a share. But raising of price above the true normal level, is 
it does make possible the continuance of a accompanied by risks which no good luck can 
gradual liquidation, when otherwise there would cancel out. Coffee defence in the future will be 
have been a complete smash-up of the economic even more interesting to the student of econo- 
life of Brazil. The only alternative to the mics than in the past, for at least the grosser 
export tax was the tax in kind, and from errors and the more obvious pitfalls should 
Brazil's point of view, it can at least be urged henceforth be avoided, 
that the foreigner has made some contribution 
under the former, which would not have been 

so under the latter ; in any case the tax in A BRIEF SUMMARY OF LATER 
kind was not politically feasible, even if it was DEVELOPMENTS 

economically the better solution, though this is 

a doubtful issue. Granted that the continua- Jan. xith, 1932. — ^As stated in a note at the 
tion of artificial control in some form was pre- beginning, this section was written during the 
ferable to a more or less immediate return to month of November 1931. The manuscript 
laissez-faire, Brazil has so far made as few and had barely reached the printer before an 
small mistakes in the process of liquidation as entirely new scheme of control was proposed 
she made many and large in the preceding by the coffee-producing states at a convention 
process of valorisation. Those who will not held during the first week of December, and 
grant this premise in favour of a continuation the necessary legislation to bring it into 
of artificial control must not be allowed to operation was quickly passed. In brief, the 
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scheme may be siinimaiised under the following 
headings : — 

(1) The National Coffee Council has taken 

over complete charge of all arrange- 
ments and measures concerning coffee 
and its defence. Thus the business 
of purchasing the interior stocks 
existing on June 30th, 1931, has been 
handed over to the Council by the 
Federal Government, and the Council 
are to supply the means for the 
realisation of this purchase : inciden- 
tally the Council is to take charge of 
the liquidation of the Hard and Rand 
loan and the wheat-coffee exchange 
withtheU.S. Grain Stabilising Corpora- 
tion. Apparently the Council also takes 
over general responsibility for the 
liquidation of the Realisation Loan. 
Further, the Council is authorised to 
effect any internal credit operations; 
external credit operations may only 
be arranged after express authorisa- 
tion by the States. 

(2) The IQS, gold export tax has been 

increased to 15s. gold, and the 3s. 
transportation tax guaranteeing the 
interest of the Realisation Loan has 
been rescinded. Of the new 15s. tax, 
los, will be collected and applied as 
heretofore, but the remaining 5s. is 
payable in sight drafts on New York 
and London, and will be applied 
exclusively to the service of the £20 
million Realisation Loan, any surplus 
not i-equired for this purpose being 
returned to the States in the following 
year. 

(3) The Council will defend the actual 

quotations in the national market in 
the form it deems most convenient/’ 

(4) The Council '' will eliminate within the 

maximum time of one year, at the 
rate of i million bags per month, 
twelve million bags of coffee.” 

In conformity with the objects stated in (3) 
and (4) above, the Council has apparently 
arranged a credit with the Banco do Brasil 
for 300,000 contos (£5 million, on the basis of 
60 milreis to the £) against the security of the 
export tax, or rather the 12s. of it which is not 
earmarked for the Realisation Loan service. 
Armed with this finance, the Council has under- 
taken to buy coffee up to any amount at the 
basic price of 15S500 per 10 kilos for Santos 
Type 4, which was the official quotation in 
December. Coffee so purchased or coffee from 


the interior stocks will be burnt at the rate of 
I million bags per month. 

At the time of writing (Jan. nth), the new 
scheme has so far had little or no effect on 
the gold price of coffee, for consuming interests 
are well supplied and buying seems to have 
come to a standstill. At present, therefore, 
prices in the New York and European markets 
are really below parity, and it is only reason- 
able to suppose that since the milreis price is 
to be maintained, quotations abroad must in 
due course rise by the equivalent of the extra 
5s. export tax. 

It seems clear that the Council now has the 
necessary finance to carry out even this colossal 
holocaust. The surplus interior stocks may be 
put at somewhere about 25 million bags, and 
the elimination of 12 million bags will only 
leave the stocks pledged against the Realisation 
Loan, which loan provides for their steady and 
gradual liquidation. This much more rapid 
solution of the problem of the accumulated 
stocks is clearly in itself a great advantage, 
though there was no reason to anticipate a 
break-down of the old scheme. But it must 
be remembered that this is not the really 
crucial problem, which is the excess of pro- 
ducing capacity, and from this point of view 
the new scheme clearly tends to hinder the 
forces making for readjustment. My general 
conclusion, in the section above, was that, at 
the existing price level in milreis, abandon- 
ment of capacity on the scale required would 
be an extremely lengthy and prolonged process, 
and it was therefore argued that the price 
would gradually decline to a considerably 
lower level. It is now virtually certain that 
the existing milreis price will be maintained 
throughout 1932. After that, the Banco do 
Brasil’s credit being exhausted, the Coffee 
Council will not have funds to purchase more 
than about 7 million bags it will only have 
the current proceeds of the 12s, of the export 
tax which is not earmarked for the Realisation 
Loan service). This is a considerable amount, 
but it would not suffice to meet another bumper 
crop on the scale of 1929, let alone anything 
greater. The crop which will be harvested 
next summer cannot be a bumper crop : it 
is most unlikely to exceed the volume of con- 
sumption. But the flowering of the 1933-34 
crop, wffiich will take place next August and 
September, will be an absolutely crucial event. 
If this promises a crop for all Brazil of less than, 
say, 22 million bags, it will be strong evidence 
that the effect of inter-planting and bad cul- 
tivation in reducing yielding power is greater 
than many people suppose, or that the extent 



of the 1927 and 1928' plantings, which are now 
reaching bearing age, has been exaggerated. 
If this is so, the argument that a large-scale 
abandonment of capacity is the only cure will 
be very much weakened, and Brazil may be 
said to be nearing the end of her troubles. 
If, on the other hand, the flowering promises a 
reaUy big crop, the new scheme will have been 
largely a wasted and misguided effort, since 


it will have dela57ed the fall in price which is, 
required to reduce capacity. x411 this pre- 
supposes no intervention on the part of the 
weather. If at last God resumes his Brazilian 
nationality, his fellow-countrymen will now be 
able to take much greater advantage of his 
beneficent ministrations than if they were 
stiU encumbered wdtli a vast accumulation of 
stocks. 


APPENDIX 

Some Relevant Statistics with Notes Thereon 


TABLE I, 

WORLD PRODUCTION (DISTINGUISHING BRAZIL 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES). 


(Million bags.) 



Erazil. 

Mild 

Countries. 

World. 

1905-06 

10-8 

3*9 

14-8 

1906-07 

20-2 

3*6 

23*8 

1907-08 

11-0 

3*9 

14-9 

1908-09 

12*9 

4-0 

16-9 

1909 10 

15-3 

3*8 

19*1 

1910-11 

10*8 

3*7 

14*5 

1911-12 

13*0 

4*3 

17*4 : 

1912-13 

12*1 

4*3 

16*4 

1913-14 

14*5 

5*1 

19*6 

1914-15 

15*5 

4*4 

17*9 

1915-16 

16-0 

4'8 

20*8 

1916-17 

12*7 

3-9 

16*7 

1917-18 

15-8 

3*0 

1 18*8 

1918-19 

9*7 

4-5 

1 14*2 

1919-20 

7-5 

7*7 

1 15*1 

1920-21 

i 14*5 

5-8 

20*3 

1921-22 

i 12*9 

6*9 

^ 19*8 

1922-23 

1 10*2 

1 5*7 

1 15*9 

1923-24 

I 19-5 

6*9 i 

^ 26*4 

1924-25 1 

1 11-0 

i 6*8 i 

17*8 

1925-26 

1 15-1 

1 1 

22*1 

1926-27 

1 14-7 : 

' 7*1 

21*7 

1927-28 

26*1 

8*0 

34*1 

1928-29 

10*9 

8*7 

19*6 

1929-30 

29*1 

8*3 

57*3 

1930-31 

14*8 ^ 

8*6 

23*4 

1931-52 

23*5=«' ; 

8*5 ! 

32*0 


^ But some authorities forecast 2 million bags more. 


Note. — These statistics are taken fi'oni the Medeiros Bulletin 
and represent exportable crops. As a measurement of produc- 
tion, exports are siifneiently accurate except from 1916 to 1918, 
when there was an appi'eciable carry-over, owing to shortage of 
shiiDiung : these accumulations were shipped in 1919, and 
account for the high figure of that year. All authorities agree 
on the production of inilds, which are simply the official export 
statistics of the countries concerned. All authorities are agreed 
upon the Brazilian figures down to and including 1922-23, for 
these are the official returns of receipts at Brazilian ports. Control 
of port entries, and retention of stocks in the interior, began with 
the 1923-24 crop, and this opens the way to various methods 
of computing the actiial crop of each year. On the whole I 
prefer the estimates of the Medeiros Bulletin for reasons which 
need not be stated here in detail, since the well-known statistics 
of E. Laneuviile do not difl'er appreciably, while the Sao Paulo 
Institute arrives at much the same figures by an entirely different; 
method of computation. Statistics compiled by Messrs. Nortz, 
and those by Messrs. Duuring & Zoon, differ in certain years 
from the above and also from each other, but there is not much 
difference over any two or three years. On the other hand, 
a very different set of figures is given by the statistical depart- 
ment of the Sao Paulo Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce, and these figures have usually been given in Presi- 
dential messages and public speeches. The crop of 1923-24 
is given as only 14*9 million bags as compared with the 19*5 
million bags shown in the above table. The explanation, however, 
is obvious, as this lower figure is the same as the total receipts at 
the ports, and the appearance of an interior carry-over of 4*6 
million bags on July 1st, 1924, is completely ignored. The reduc- 
tion of this carry-over during the crop year 1924-25 results in a 
figure of 13-7 million bags for that year, as compared with il*0 
million bags in the above table. During the next two years no 
account is yet taken of the increasing carry-over, and therefore 
the figures are too low. With the bumper crop of 1927-28, 
however, the interior stocks became too great to be ignored, 
and the official figure is 28*3 million bags as compared with 
26*1 million bags; this higher figure was probably arrived at 
by adding the interior carry-over in Sao Paulo at the beginning 
of the crop year less the stocks of Minas coffee in Sao Paulo 
reguladores at the end of the year ; alternatively it represents 


an estimate of total production, and not of exportable produc- 
Uon, ^.e. allowance is made for consumption in the interior of 
o figures agree with Medeiros, but from 1923-24 
to 19w7-28 these official figures must be considered as absolutely 
hopelessly misleading, though they have naturally 
obtained widespread publicity, e.ff, in the last British D.O.tI, 
Report on Brazil. 

TABLE II, 

WORLD STOCKS ON JULY 1st. 


(Million bags.) 



Yisible. 

Brazil 

Interior. 

Total. 

1920 

6*7 

None 

6*7 

1921 

8-7 


8*7 

1922 

8-6 


8*6 

1923 

5-3 


5*3 

1924 

5-0 

4-6 

9*6 

1925 

5-0 

1*9 

6*9 

1926 

4*5 

2*8 1 

7*3 

1927 

4-7 1 

3*3 i 

8*0 

1928 

5*7 1 

13-1 

18*8 

1929 

5-3 

10-3 

15*6 

1930 

5*6 

23-7 

29*3 

1931 

6-4 1 

1 

19*5*t ! 

25*9t 


* Subject to correction. 

I The statistics for 1931 do not include the stocks held by 
the Sao Paulo Government under the Realisation Loan scheme. 
On July 1st, 1930, 3 million bags were arbitrarily deducted 
from the Brazilian Interior stock figures on this account, but 
there seems some doubt whether quite as much as this was 
ever bought. A further 2-3 million bags should, however, be 
added to the above figures in order to arrive at the true total. 

Notes. — ^Visible Supply statistics are by Messrs. Duuring &; 
Zoon, and include port stocks in Europe and the United States, 
afloat from Brazil to Europe and the United States, and stocks 
in Brazilian ports. 

Statistics of the Interior Stocks in Brazil are those issued by 
the official Institutes of Sao Paulo and Rio. 


TABLE III. 

WORLD PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION AND 
STOCKS. 


(Million bags.) 



Production. 

Gonsump- 

tion. 

Apparent 
Change in 
. Stocks — 
increase 
Decrease — ). 

Recorded 
Change in 
' Stocks — 
(Increase 4 ., 
Decrease—), 

1920-21 

20*3 

18*5 

-f 1*8 

+ 2*0 

1921-22 

19-8 

19*7 

+ 0*1 

- 0*1 

1922-23 

15*9 

19*2 

- 3*3 

- 3*3 

1923-24 

26*4 

22*0 

+ 4.4 ! 

4- 4*3 

1924-25 

17*8 

20*5 

- 2*7 

- 2*7 

1925-26 

22*1 

21*7 

A 0*4 

A 0*4 

192fi-27 

21*7 

21*3 

0*4 

4 - 0*7 

1927-28 

34*1 

23*5 

-i- 10*6 

4 - 10*8 

1928-29 

19*6 

22*2 

- 2*6 

- 3*2 

1929-30 

37*3 

23*5 

4-13*3 

4-13*7 

1930-31 ...... 

23*4 

25-1 

~ 1-7 

- 0*9 


Notes, — Production as in Table I. 

Consumption should accurately be termed absorption, since 
no information is available regarding roasters’ and otlier invi-sLble 
stocks. The figures are by E. Laneuviile, and are used by all 
authorities. 

Changes in Recorded Stocks calculated from Table II. A 
further 2*5 million bags have been added to the figure for 1931 
in Table II on account of stocks held by the Sao Paulo 
Government under the Realisation Loan scheme. 



TABLE IV. 

MONTHLY AND YEARLY AVERAGES OF SPOT PRICES FOR SANTOS G-RADE 4 ON 

THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


(Cents per pound.) 


Year, 

s 

3 

February. 

March. 

April. 

Pq 

A 

'as . 

^ p 

C2 C3 

AS 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

o 

4 ' 

s 

p 

5 to 

3 i 

Y'early Average, 

Calendar 

Years. 

Fiscal or Crop 
T'ears. 

1907...... 





7*65 

7*69 


7*39 

8*00 

8-03 

8*05 

7*72 

7*85 

7*84 

1907 


1906-07 


1908 

8-27 

8*44 

8*54 

8*59 

8*61 

8*78 

8*54 

8*71 

8*31 

8*12 

8*16 

8*03 

7*56 

8*15 

1908 

8-34 

1907-08 

8-19 

1909 

8-02 

8*36 

8*76 

9*06 

9*09 

9*31 

8*77 

9*06 

8*76 

8*69 

8*81 

8*79 

8*91 

8*84 

1909 

8*80 

1908-09 

8*46 

1910 

9*16 

9*19 

9*31 

8*97 

9*31 

9*34 

9-21 

9*61 

10*09 

11*41 

11*84 

12*74 

13*86 

11*59 

1910 

10*40 

1909-10 

9*02 

1911 

13*86 

13*34 

13*22 

12*91 

12*89 

13*19 

13*24 

13-77 

13*91 

14*53 

16*21 

16*47 

15*92 

15*14 

1911 

14*18 

1910-11 

12*41 

1912...... 

15*43 

15*45 

15*70 

16*20 

15-92 

16*11 

15*80 

16*08 

15*61 

16*22 

16*73 

16*47 

16*04 

16-19 

1912 

16*00 

1911-12 

15*47 

1913 

15*73 

14*95 

13*98 

13*44 

13*31 

12*19 

13*95 

11*79 

12*00 

12*17 

15*44 

12*89 

12*13 

12*40 

1913 

13*17 

1912-13 

15*06 

1914 

12*05 

12*06 

11*65 

11*66 

11*69 

12*29 

11*90 

11*94 

12*61 

11*50 

10*11 

10*00 

10*03 

11*03 

1914 

11*46 

1913-14 

12*15 

1915 

9*98 

9*89 

9*86 

10*22 

9*98 

9*53 

9*91 

9*50 

9*59 

8*84 

9*05 

9*35 

9*51 

9*24 

1915 

9*57 

1914-15 

10*47 

1916...... 

9*31 

9*84 

10*19 

10*44 

10*74 

10*70 

10*20 

10*67 

10*89 

11*53 

11*03 

10*75 

10*48 

10*89 

1916 

10*55 

1915-lS 

9*72 

1917 

10*89 

10*58 

9*95 

10*44 

10-64 

10*50 

10*50 

10-15 

10*17 

9*95 

9*66 

9*47 

9*47 

9*81 

1917 

10*16 

1916-17 

10*69 

1918 

10*61 

10*53 

10*91 

11*15 

10*88 

10*88 

10*83 

11*43 

11*47 

12*70 

14*40 

15*25 

22*25 

14*58 

1918 

12*71 

1917-18 

10*32 

1919...... 

21*69 

21*41 

21*25 

21*43 

23*13 

26*44 

22*56 

28*60 

29*56 

26*43 

25*63 

26*50 

25*33 

27*01 

1919 

24*78 

1918-19 

18*57 

1920...... 

25*75 

24*75 

24*30 

24*13 

24*19 

23*53 

24*44 

19*91 

15*83 

13*84 

12*00 

10*98 j 

9*94 

13*75 

1920 

19*09 

1919-20 

25*73 

1921...... 

9*53 

9*91 

9*48 

9*50 

9*18 

9*47 

9*51 

9-42 

10*38 

11*50 

11*88 

12*13 

12*19 

11*25 

1921 

10*38 

1920-21 

11*65 

1922...... 

12*26 

12*52 

13*38 

14*64 

14*56 

14*50 

13*64 

14*54 

14*51 

15*06 

15*10 

15*25 

15*25 

14*95 

1922 

14*30 

1921-22 

12*44 

1923 

15*53 

15*94 

15*56 

14*94 

14*70 

14*59 

15*21 

13*58 

13*88 

14*31 

14*75 

15*13 

15*22 

14-48 

1923 

14*84 

1922-23 

15*08 

1924 

16*00 

18*34 

20*18 

19*40 

19*13 

19*02 

18*68 

20*61 

21*63 

22-81 

24*91 

27*03 

26*68 

23*95 

1924 

21-31 

1 1923-24 

16*58 

1925...... 

28*25 

27*56 

26*35 

24*47 

22*66 

24*78 

25*68 

23*75 

23*34 

23*97 

23*09 

23*56 

22*75 

23*41 

1925 

24*55 

192A-25 i 

24*81 

1926 

24*03 

24*08 

23*20 

22*16 

22*38 

22*78 

23*10 

22*81 

22*50 

22*13 

20*63 

20*75 

20*13 

21*49 

1926 

22-30 

1925-26 ! 

23*26 

1927...... 

19*58 

18*44 

18*13 

17*94 

17*15 

16*91 

18*02 

16*88 

16*98 

17*75 

20*65 

22*13 

21*66 

19*34^ 

1927 

18*68 

1926-27 : 

19*76 

1928 

22*1 

22*5 

23*0 

22*6 

23*6 

23*8 

22*95 

23*8 

23*8 

23*7 

23*5 

23*1 

23*2 

23*52 

1928 

23-2 

1927-28 

21*15 

1929 

24*0 

24*6 

24*8 

24*5 

23*8 

23*5 

24*17 

22*5 

22*2 

22*4 

19*8 

17*7 

15*2 

20*0 

1929 

22*0 

1928-29 

23*84 

1930 

14*7 

14*4 

14*2 

14*1 

13*8 

13*2 

14*1 

13*1 

11*5 

12*1 

13*2 

11*6 

10*5 

12*0 

1930 

13*0 

1923-30 

17.0 

1931 

9*7 

9*4 

8*0 

8*2 

8*7 

8*4 

8*7 

9*0 

8*0 

7*8 

7*6 

7*8 



1931 

! 


1930-31 

10.4 


Note. — Source : New York Journal of Commerce and U.S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce down to September 
1929 : since that date the figures have been calculated approximately from Messrs. Nortz & Company’s circulars. 


TABLE V. 

MILREIS EXCHANGE ON LONDON. 

Averages of Daily Rates as given by the Bulletins of the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 


(Pence per Milreis.) 



1920, 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

January ... 

17*80 

9*90 

7*37 

5*90 

6*10 

5*91 

7*36 

5*80 

5*92 

5*91 

5-52 

4*45 

February. . . 

18*37 

9*93 

7*49 

5*88 

6*68 

5*68 

7*32 

5*87 

5*92 

5*90 

5*55 

4*24 

ISIareh 

17*57 

9-56 

7*72 

5*79 

6*42 

5*56 

7*16 

5*87 

5*93 

5*86 

5*72 

3*87 

April 

16*51 

8*63 

7*63 

5*54 

6*22 

5*33 

6*94 

5*85 

5*92 

5*87 

5*81 

3*62 

May 

16*59 

8*42 

7*58 

5-42 

6*09 

5*13 

7*31 

5*80 

5*92 

5*87 

5*86 

3*33 

June ...... 

15*13 

7*77 

7*42 

5*46 

5*99 

5*41 

7*78 

5*84 

5*89 

5*87 

5*63 i 

3*71 

July 

14*26 

7*17 1 

7*47 

5*46 

5*48 

5*62 ! 

7*68 

5*85 

5*90 

5*87 

5*34 

3*58 

August . . . 

13*81 

8*07 

7*32 

5*15 

5*31 

6*03 

7*59 

5*87 

5*91 

5*88 : 

4*87 

3*16 

September 

12*61 

8*34 

6*78 

5*18 

5*45 

6*71 

7*51 

5*87 

5*91 

5*87 

4*98 

3*05’-'‘ 

October ... 

! 12*29 

8*52 

6*18 

5*06 

6*02 

7*44 

6*92 

5*91 

5*92 

5*86 




November 

13*58 

7*88 

6*47 

4*84 

6*00 

7*28 

6*40 

5*89 

5*91 

5*80 

4*85 


December 

10*61 

7*60 

6*32 

5*18 

5*91 

7*05 

5*87 

5*91 

5*89 

5*56 

4*73 



* Average to September 19th; Great Britain then abandoned the Gold Standard. 


■ ' , , . TABLE 'VI. ■ 

MONTHLY AVERAGES OF THE OFFICIAL DAILY QUOTATION OF THE GRADE 4 OPTION ON THE S4NT0S 

TERMINAL MARKET. 


(Per 10 Kilos.) 



1925. 

1920. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

January 

428500 

278750 

278700 

328000 

33$500 

218000 

168250 

February 

41 8250 

.278500 

268250 

338000 

338500 

218100 

168000 

March 

418000 

278000 

258900 

338000 

338500 

218000 

188000 

-ApNl' 

388750 

268500 

258900 

338000 

338500 

218000 

188000 


578750 

268000 

248700 

338250 

338500 

18S000 

178500 

June 

378500 1 

1 258100 

238850 

338500 

538500 

188500 

i 168500 

July 

37 8250 

' 248450 

238850 

338500 

338500 

178500 

1 168000 

August 

328250 

248650 

248250 

538500 

338500 

178500 

1 15 8300 

September 

308000 1 

248500 

258350 

338500 

338500 

208000 

1 158600 

October ' 

; 278000 ! 

248400 

288500 

338500 

338500 

198600 

! 158400 

November 

268850 

268750 

318000 

338500 

Nominal 

168600 

j 158400 

December 

j 278150 

288350 

318000 

338500 

208750 

158500 

1 158563 


86 







TABLE VII. 


apPROXIMITL spot TRICES OP COLOMBIAN COFFEE, 
MLEBE-VLES EXCELSO, AXD SANTOS GRADE 4 OX 
THE NEW YORK 31A1-?K.ET. 



! 31aniaales Excdso. j 
i Tjcr ib.j ; 

Santos 4 
(ecras per lb.) 

Julv 1st 5 1924 

! 26.00 i 

20-60 

1925 

! 27-50 ! 

23-75 

1926 

? 29-50 : 

22-80 

1927 

^ 24-25 i 

16-90 

1928 

i 27-50 i 

23-80 

1929 

' 23-50 ‘ 

22-50 

1930 

’ 16-50 

13-10 

1931 

: 16-30 : 

9-00 


Note. — This table is included in order to show the general 
inagnitiide of tlie changes in the premiiiin obtainable for Mild 
over Brazilian coh’ec.s. 


TABLE VIII. 


NUMBER OF TREES, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE 
YIELD PER 1000 TREES IN THE STATE OF SAO 
PAULO. 



Xurnber of Trees 
in bearing. 
(Miliioiis.) 

Production. 

(Million 

bags.) 

Average Yield 
}ier lOUU Trees. 
(Arrobas, Le. 

15 kilos.) 

1906-07 

695-7 

15-4 

88 

1914-15 

735-4 

9-2 

50 

1915-16 

755-4 

11-7 

64 

1916-17 

791-3 

9-9 

50 

1917-18 

834-2 

12-2 

58 

1918-19 

828-4 

7-3 

35 

1919-20 

826-6 

4-1 

20 

1920-21 ! 

843-6 

10-2 1 

48 

1921-22 ’ 

^ 871-9 

8-2 

38 

1922-23 1 

i 899-2 

7-0 ! 

31 

1923-24 ! 

949-1 

14-9 i 

63 

1924-25 

951-3 

6-1 

26 

1925-26 

966-1 

10-1 

42 

1926-27 

1,047-5 

9-9 

38 

1927-28 

1,123-2 

17-3 

62 

1928-29 

! 1,152-5 

6-8 i 

24 

1929-30 

1,188-1 

19-5 

66 

1930-51 

1 — 

8-5 : 

— 

1931-32 estimated 

j 1,300 

16*0 

50 


Notes. — 1. This table is taken from publications of the Solo 
Paulo Department of Agriculture down to the year 1923-24. 
Since that year the official statistics of production in Sao Paulo 
are undoubtedly wrong, for the reasons given in the notes to 
Table I above. The statistics given by the Medeiros Bulletin 
have therefore been substituted, and the average yield recal- 
culated accordingly. 


2. The statistics of the number of trees in bearing are 
obtained from returns compulsorily made by the planters to 
each municipality for the purpose of municipal taxation. 
Obviously the planters would tend to under-estimate the 
number of their trees, knowing that the return was to be used 
for taxation purposes, and it is, of course, physically impossible 
for the municipal inspectors to make anything more than the 
roughest cheek. With the advent of the defence scheme, how- 
ever, the planters had to send estimates of their crops to the 
Institute in order that they might be allotted their proper share 
of railwaj^ wagons, and since the more wagons a planter could 
get, the earlier he could despatch his crop to the reguladores, 
and thei'efore the earlier it would be released, the planters over- 
estimated their crops as much as they dared. Unfortunately 
for them, the Institute went to the trouble of dividing these 
estimates by the number of trees which each planter had 
returned to the municipal authorities, and then compared the 
resulting rates of yield with the estimates of their own officials 
as to the expected yield in the various districts. In general, 
the calculated yields were far higher than the Institute’s own 
estimates, fantastically so in many cases. Since experts, such 
as the Institute employed, can estimate current yields within a 
comparatively small margin of error, the planter found himself 
in an awkward position. He could rarely make out a tenable 
case that the yield of his trees was as high as the figure calcu- 
lated from his crop estimate divided by the number of trees 
which he had returned to the municipality, and so he could 
only say his estimate was wrong and accept a revision. But 
in making his municipal returns the next year he took care to 
show at least the correct number of his trees : many of them 
would doubtless have liked to show more than the correct 
number, but the increase, when the true figure was shown, was 
such that to make it still higher would have been to court 
investigation. In 1927 a partial census was made in Sao Paulo, 
and by this and various checkings of individual plantations 
there seems little doubt that the institute lias effected a great 
improvement in the accuracy of tlie statistics, and the figures 
for earlier years have been adjusted in the light of this irnpro\’'ed 
knowledge. But of course there still remains a large margin 
of error : accuracy could only be obtained by a thorough census, 
preceded by a detailed land survej^ such as has never yet been 
undertaken. The general opinion of careful and cautious rnen 
in Brazil is that the maximum margin of error in these statistics 
is 10 per cent., at any rate for the period since 1926, and the 
probable error might be put at 5 per cent. These margins may 
seem large, but it must be realised that they apply to the 
whole range of figures and not to any one particular year : 
hence the sort of conclusions which have been drawn from 
these figures in this Memorandum will not be greatly disturbed 
if such degrees of error are admitted. In particular, it may be 
observed that the calculations as to new planting in the period 
1920-26, of which the results are given on p. 32, rest on the 
increase in the number of trees in bearing from 1926 to 1931, 
as shown in the above table, and in this period these figures 
may be considered more reliable than those for eailier years. 
If anything, the eiTor is now on the high side, whereas in the 
earlier period it was on the low side, and therefore the com- 
putations of new planting may perhaps show an even greater 
amount than actually took place. The trees planted from 1927 
onwards are not, of course, rofieeted in the 1300 million trees 
in bearing at the present time : the rate of planting from 1927 
onwards still remains purely a matter of estimate and guess- 
work. 





TABLE IX. 

COSTS OF PRODUCTION IN SAO PAULO. 


Statistics of the costs of production of three representative fazendas in Sao Panlo, as compiled by Dr. J. G. Muniz 5. 
are here reproduced in full. These are the statistics to which reference is made in Section II B and elsewhere. 


OLD ZONE. ' Fazenda “ A.” 


Foiirtli part' — Capital Invested. 


410,000 coffee trees. Annua! average yield per 1000 trees : Capital invested in the property, including lands, coffee- 

37 arrobas. Age of the plantations : 30, 40 and 60 years. Cost plantations, machinery and improvements, figured at 4$000 


of production of 37 arrobas of hulled coffee. per tree : 

(a) Interest on the capital invested (10% p. a.) 4003000 

(b) Interest on the capital invested in the upkeeping 

of the estate (12% in 16 months) up to the date 

First part — Labour. of sale of the coffee in Santos 141S885 


(a) Treatment of the trees 300 $000 

(d) Picking (3 $000 arroba) Ill $000 

(c) Transportation to the drying ground ($180 per 

arroba) " 6$660 

(d) Drying ($360 per arroba) 131320 

{e ) Hulling ( $200 per arroba) 7 $400 

(/) Labourers (5 men for the first 100,000 trees and 3 

for each exceeding group of 100,000 trees. 26 

working days in a month at 6 $000 a day) 65 $520 

{g ) Pruning (52 rlis per tree) " 52 $000 

(h) “ Repasse ” (a second picking to prevent the 

spreading of the pest — at $160 per tree) 160 $000 


715$900 


Second part — M aterial. 


(а) Bags for picking and for bagging hulled coffee ... 24 $309 

(б) Tools, etc r,..,. 15 $000 

(c) Manuring (250 per tree every four years, including 

the cost of manure ) 1 62 $500 


101 $809 


Third part — ^O ther Costs. 


(a) Administration (wage of the “ administx'ador ” and 

his assistant ' 40.$975 

{b) Transportation to the railway station ($300 per 

arroba) " 11 $100 

(c) Gold tax (4$600 ]>er bag) 42$550 

(d) 3IunicipaI tax (2$000 per 1000 trees) 28000 

(e) Freight to Santos ($600 per arroba) 228200 

(/) Commission for the “ commissario ” (3% on 

408000) 448400 

if/) Cartage and cost of bagging ($S00 per arroba) ... 298600 

(k ) Reserves for replanting the coifoe plantations (.$500 
per young tree and 3 % for annual replanting or 
the total renewal of the plantation in 3 3* 3 years ) 15 8000 

(i ) Depreciation of machinery and improvement s ( 3 % 
on the value of machinery and improv'ements 
figured at the rate of $o06 per tree) 158000 


2228825 


Cost production of 37 arrobas of coffee, without 

interest 1,0408534 

Cost of production of 1 arroba of coffee, without 

interest 28S12S 

Cost of production of 10 kilos of coffee, without interest 18 8740 
TJpkeeping of the estate (8886 per tree) 8868784 


Total cost of production of 37 arrobas of coffee, includ- 
ing interest 1,582 8419 

Total cost of production of 1 arroba of coffee, includ- 
ing interest ^ 42 $768- 

Total cost of production of 10 kilos of coffee, including 

interest , 28 8510 


INTERMEDIARY ZONE. Fazenda “ B.” 

270,000 coffee trees. Annual average yield per 1000 trees : 
55 arrobas. Age of the plantations ; 30 and 40 years. Cost of 
production of 55 arrobas of hulled coffee per 1000 trees. 

First part — L abour, 


(а) Treatment of the trees 500 $000' 

(б) Picking (1 $920 per arroba) 1058600 

(c) Transportation to the drying ground ($160 per 

arroba) 8 8800 

(d) Cost of drying ($320 per arroba) 178600 

(e) Cost of hulling ($400 per arroba) 228000 

(/) Labourers (5 men for the first 100,000 trees and 3 

for each succeeding group of 100,000 trees) ... 688640- 

(g) Cost of pruning ($050 per tree) 508000 


7728640 


, Second .jjart- — Material. 

(a) Bags for picking and for bagging hulled coffee ... 36$135> 

(5) Tools, etc. 128000 

(c) Cost of manuring ($400 per tree every four years, 

including the cost of manure) 100$000 


1.4SS135- 


Third part — O ther Costs. 

(a) Administration (10, 200 ,$000 per annum) 378000- 

{&) Transportation to the station ($200 per arroba) 118000 

(c) Gold tax (48600 per bag) 63$250- 

(d) Municipal tax (2 $000 per 1000 trees) 28000 

(e) Freight to Santos (108000 per bag) 1378500- 

(/) Commission for the “ comrnissario ” (32$ on 

408000) 668000 

(f/) Cartage and cost of bagging ($800 per arroba) ... 448000 

(h) Reserves for replanting the coffee plantations 

($500 per young tree and 3% for annual re- 
planting or the total renewal of the plantation 
in 33*3 years) 158000 

(i) Depreciation on machinery and imjjrovements 

( 3 % on the value of the machinery and improve- 
ments figured at the rate of 500 x>er tree) 158000 


390 8750 



Cost of production of 5r> orrobas of coffee, without 

' interest ; 1,3118525 

Cost of production of 1 aiT(»ba of eoHee, without 

interest — _• •• 23S846 

Cost of production of 111 kilos of coffee, without 

interest * V'/.;:' 15S890 

Upkeeping of the estate (89S5 per tree) 9S5S775 


Fourth part — Capital Ikvestel. 

Capital invested in the estate including lands, coffee planta- 
tions, machinery and improvements, figured at 68000 per tree : 

(a) Interest on the capital invested (10’%) 6001000 

(o) Interest on the money invested in the upkeeping 
^ (^2% P-a. during 16 months, up to 

the date of the sale of coffee in Santos) 1778127 


Fourth part — Caiutal Ixte.sted. 

Capital invested on tlie estate, including lands, coffee planta- 
tions, niachiiiery and improvements, figured at the rate of 5 $000 


per tree : 

fa) Interest on the capital invested (10%) 50OS000 

(b) Interest on the money invested in the upkeeping 
(12% p.a. on 16 months, up to the date of sale 
of the coffee in Santos) 1578724 


Cost of production of 55 arrobas of coffee, including 

interest 1,9698249 

Cost of production of 1 arroba of coffee, incktding 

interest 35 8804 

Cost of production of 10 kilos of eoilee, inchiding 

interest 238860 


NEW ZONE. Fazex'BA “C.” 

470,000 coffee trees. Annual average yield per 1000 trees : 
70 arrobas. Age of the pjlantations : 4, 15 and 20 years. Cost 
of jiroduetion of 70 arrobas of hulled coffee. 

First part — L aboue. 


(a) Treatment of the trees 5508000 

(b) Cost of picking (28560 per arroba) 179S200 

(c) Transportation to the drying ground ($240 per 

arroba) 16$800 

(d) Cost of drying ($115 x^er arroba) 88050 

(e) Cost of hulling (8133 per arroba) 98310 

(/) Labourers (5 men for the first 100,000 trees and 3 

for each exceeding group of 100,000 trees) 618648 

(g) Cost of priming 508000 


8758008 


Second part — M aterial. 


{a) Bags for picking and for bagging hulled coffee ... 458990 

{b) Tools, Umestone, wire, etc 17 $710 

(c) Cost of manuring (§300 per tree each four jmars, 

including the cost of manure) 758000 


1388700 


Third part^ — O ther Costs. 

(a) Administration (inchiding wages for the “ ad- 


ministrador ” book-keej)©r, fiscals and bonus for 

the administration) 668400 

(6) Transportation to the railway station ($200 per 

arroba ) 14 8000 

(c) Gold tax (48600 per bag) 808500 

(d) Freight to Santos ( 2 $400 per arroba) 1688000 

(e) Commission for the oommissario ’’ (3% on 

408000) 848000 

(/) Cartage and cost of bagging ($800 per arroba) ... 568000 

(g) Municipal tax (2 $000 per 1,000 trees) 28000 

(A) Reserves for replanting ($500 per young tree and 
2% for annual replanting or the total renewal 
of the plantation in 50 years)..........,........;..... 108000 

(i) 'Depreciation of machinery and improvements (3% 
on the value of maohmery and improvements 
figured at the rate of $500 per tree) ............ 158000 


4958900 


Cost of production of 70 arrobas of coffee, without 

interest 1,5098608 

Cost of production of 1 arroba of coffee, without 

interest 218565 

Cost of production of 10 kilos of coffee, without interest 148370 
Upkeeping of the estate (18107 per tree) 1,1078048 


Total cost of production of 70 arrobas of coffee, includ- 

ing interest .2,2868735 

lotaicost of production of 1 arroba of coffee, mcluding 

interest 82 $ 66 ? 

Cost of production ol 10 kilos of coffee, including 

interest 218770 


TABLE X. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTATIONS IN SAO PAULO 
ACCORDING TO SIZE IN 1927. 


(Statistics published by the Institute.) 



Number of 
Estates. 

Total 
Number 
of Trees 
(miilioDs), 

Estates with — 

1 million trees and over 

21 

34-0 

900,000 up to 1 million trees 

12 

114 

800,000 up to 900,000 trees 

7 

5*9 

700,000 up to 800,000 trees 

16 

12-0 

600,000 up to 700,000 trees 

27 

17*5 

500,000 up to 600,000 trees 

37 

20*3 

400,000 up to 500,000 trees 

I 73 

32*8 

300,000 up to 400,000 trees 

160 ! 

56*0 

200,000 up to 300,000 trees 

1 451 

112*7 

100,000 up to 200,000 trees ...... 

1,615 

242*2 

50,000 up to 100,000 trees ! 

2,390 

179*2 

20,000 up to 50,000 trees 

5,659 

198*0 

10,000 up to 20,000 trees 

7,489 

112*3 

5,000 up to 10,000 trees 

8,189 

61*4 

Under 5,000 trees 

13,751 

34*4 

Total i 

39,897 

1,130*5 


TABLE XI. 

PRODUCTION OF STATES OTHER THAN SAO 
PAULO. 


(Million bags.) 


1920-21 

4*3 

1921-^2 


1922-23 

■ 3*2' :.v. 

1923-24 

4*6 , 

1924-25 

4*7: ■ 

1925-26 

......................... , 5.0 ■ / 

1926-27 

■: 4*8 ■ 

1927-28 

......................... 8*8' ■ 

192S-29 

.................7...... 4*1 

1929-30 

9*6, 

1930-31 

.......... .............. 6*3 

1931-32 

....................... 7*5. " 


Notis. — N o adequate information is available as to the 
number of trees in these States. 





TABLE XII. 


ANNUAL EXPORTS OF COFFEE FROM BRAZIL, 
AVERAGE PRICES, AND EXCHANGE RATE. 

(Statistics of Federal Ministry of Finance.) 



Coffee 

Exports. 

Price 
per Bag. 

Excliange 

on 

London. 

Price 

13 er Bag. 

Spot I 

Santos, 1 
New ■ 1 
York.-''' 1 


bags. 

-ililreis. 

Pence. 

£ .S'. 

Cents 1 
per ib. 1 

1920 

11-5 

75 

I4:ii 

4 11 

19 1 

1921 

124 

82 


2 16 

10 1 

1922 

12-7 

119 

7i’t 

J 3 0 

14 i 

1923......... 1 

14-5 

147 

51 

5 5 

15 I 

1924 

14-2 

206 

5!ii 1 

5 1 

21 1 

1925 I 

13-5 

215 

SA 1 

5 10 ! 

24-5 1 

1926 . i 

13-7 

172 

7A 1 

5 1 

22 1 

1927 

1928 

15-1 

13*9 

170 

205 

5il 

57- 

4 3 

5 0 

19 1 

23 1 

1929 

1930 

14*3 

15-3 

192 

5D 

4 14 

22 1 
13 

i - - 1 


TABLE XIII. 

BRAZIL’S FOREIGN TRAD] 
(Converted into £ iiiillioii.) 




1 


Sarpiiis of 
lix ports 


Exports of 
Coffee. 

.L ot . il 
Exports. 

i Iinpuris. 

1920 

52*8 

107-5 

125-0 

- 17-5 

1921 

54-7 

58-6 

eo-5 

! ~ 1-9 

1922 

44*2 

68-6 

4S-6 

! 20-0 

1923 

47-1 

73-2 1 

50-5 

22-7 

1924 

71-8 

95-1 

6S-3 i 

. 2S-8 

1925 

74*0 

102-9 

84-4 1 

18-4 

1926 

69-6 

94-2 

80-0 I 

14-4 

1927 

62-7 

88-7 

79-6 i 

9-1 

1928 i 

69-7 

974 

90-7 

6-7 

1929 

67-3 

94-8 

86-6 i 

8-2 

1950 1 

41*2 

i 

65-7 

53-6 ! 

12*1 


See also Table on p. O 


* This column has been added from Table IV above. 
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UNITED KINGDOM. 

Additional Figures published smce Jan. 22nd, 1932 


aed Sfiaras. 

End Bee. End Jan. 

Fixed Interest — Price 

91% 93% 

,, , ,, — Yield 

110% 108% 

Industrials 

80% 81% 

Sensitive Index 

Bee. Jan. 

1st half -month 

... +0*6% +3*1% 

2nd ■„ ,, 

... —2*6% —2*2% 

Rew Capital Issues. 

January 

For Great Britain 

... ... £291,000 

For Abroad 

... £2,605,000 

Provincial Clearings. 

January 

As in Bulletin 

£95,800,000 


December 

Hina Clearing Banks. 

£Mn, 

Dex^osits 

... ... ... ...1,700 

Discounts 

244 

Advances 

... ... ... ... 887 

Investments 

... ... ... ... 281 

Money. 

Weekending 

Short Money Index ... 

... 159% Jan. 30th 

Bay to Day Rate 

3-71% 

Three Months Rate . . . 

... ... 5*20% „ 

Bank Bate 

... 6%> on Sept. 2ist, 1931 


Prices. 

Silver (bar) — cash per oz. 19 '2d. 
“Times” Index (Wholesale) . 

Food ... 

Materials 
Total ... 

Railways. 

Weight carried — 

Merchandise (A) 

Fuel 

Minerals and Merchandise 
Goods Receipts 

Ejiclianges. 

Week ending 
Jan. 23rd 
„ 30tli 

Jan. 23rd 
„ 30th 

Jan. 23rd 
30th 


Week ending Jan. 30th 


Dec. 31st 
1081% 
94-6% 
99'5% 


Jan. 30th 
107*6% 
93'9% 
98*9% 


(B) 


Nov. 1931 
Tons 4,452,900 
,, 14,593,000 
,, 3,943,000 

£7,530,000 


Paris 

87*80 

87*87 


Milan 

68*00 

68'93 


Berlin 

14*61 

14*64 


Amsterdam 

8*59 

8*59 


Prague Zurich Stockholm New York 
... 116*58 17*72 17*88 3*456 

...116*69 17*72 17*88 3*457 

B.Aires BiodeJ. Bombay H. Kong Kobe 
...39*59 4*25 18*12’ 17*15 25*75 

...40*04 4*25 18-11 17-21 24*93 


Unempioymesit. 

Numbers on the Live Register, together with Part-time 
Workers not actually employed on the dates mentioned. 
WeeM-y Series discontinued by AUiiistry of Labour. 


FRANCE. 

Information communicated by M. LUGIEN MARCH, Directeur Honoraire de la 

Statistique Generale de la France. 

January 2^th, 1932. whose administration had been unsound 

T he past year was more disastrous have been swept away. The end of 
than the preceding. Unemployment the year was marked by extremely low 
in France became more serious, far , levels of prices of raw materials and of 
exceeding its intensity in 1926-7, bank- ordinary shares. 

ruptcies multiplied, and large undertakings The business position is being 
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STOCKS & SHARES. 


Index Nos. of Prices of 


lEXGHANGE 


Monthly 

Averages. 


1926 

IstQr.Av 
2tid„ „ 
'3rd „ „ 
4tli „ „ 

1926 

1st Qr.xiv 

2iid„ „ 
3rd „ ,, 
4tli ,, ,, 

1927 

1st Qr, Av 

2Tnd f ^ ) 

ird ,, 
4th „ „ 

1928 

1st Qr.Av; 
2nd „ „ 
3rd „ „ 
4th „ „ 

1929 
JAN.;.:,. 
FEB. 
MAR.... 
APRIL. 
MAY ... 
JUNE.. 

' 'JULY .. 
Alia.... 
SEPT... 
OCT. ... 
■,NOY..,. 
DEC. ... 

1930 

■, JAN. ... 

; FEB,.,.v. 
BIAR..,.! 
APRIL.; 
: MAY.... 
JUNE.. 


c 

o 

« 

65, 

CO 

% 

-p 3 % Railway 
Debentures. 

§ ■ 

CG 

9 

'*'5 

p. 

o 

% 

..o 5 Financial 

Shares. 

^ i 
Ti ■ 1 

I j 

a 1 

I I 
Mn.f. i 

0 , ■ 

w 

!3 

c 

. s 

t-i tc 

^ .s 

1 1 

^ f 

00 to 

Mn.f.l M 

97-5 

97-0 

114 

117 

184 ^ 

12 ! 25-2 ; 





1907- 






1913. 


49*3 

48-8:: 

119 

155 : 

295 

259 ! 90-4 

45-8 

49-3 i 

107 

142 ■ 

464 

291 ; 96-2 : 

46*6 

52-3 

117 

153 ! 

209 

262 105-3 - 

46*1 

47-2 

107 

153 1 

358 

428 120-5 j 

50-3 

50-0 

113 

179 ' 

327 

409 132-3 

47-4 

48-8 

114 

172 

649 

476 154*9 i 

49-3 

48-7 

148 

243 

237 

481 jl80-4 

50-4 

53-7 

155 

225 

433 

461 1143-2 

54-3 

61-3 

145 

236 

439 

284 :i23-4 

59-4 

69-0 

170 

273 

791 

256 ;124-0 

58-8 

68-1 

161 

273 

413 

227 !124-0 

58-1 

68-8 

153 

263 

862 

258 ;124-0 

88-5 

72*4 

195 

319 

772 

276 ;124-02^ 

72*7 

76-0 

266 

481 

777 

366 124-06 

69-1 

80-4 

; 278 

475 

726 

364 1124-19 

67-2 

80-1 

349 

480 

1309 

375 |124-12 

70-5 

73-0 

! 413 

529 

770 

416 124-09 

73*4 

78-1 

420 

546 

1092 

363 ii24-24 

73'4 

74-9 

; 417 

480 

1406 

406 il24-25 

74-9 

75-4 

i 406 

433 

1475 

i 403 il24-2i; 

75-8 

78-8 

; 39'f 

425 

1113 

i 415 1124-13. 

76-1 

78-4 

1 396 

432 

1133 

419 124-00: 

76-5 

78-7 

1 416 

414 

' 1543 

494 123-88' 

76-2 

78-1 

j 410 

410 

! 621 

464 123-89: 

80 2 

78-4 

440 

428 

1 921 

426 123-87^ 

80*9 

79-9 

407 

394 

2293 

480 123*871 

81-0 

80-0 

379 

373 

s 1429 

411 123-86^ 

81 8 

83-2 

1 359 

578 

1 1490 

427 123*88: 

90-6 

88-3 

405 

422 

1313 

458 123*92 

89-9 

87*7 

379 

392 

3261 

438 124-17: 

89-6 

83-8 

I 373 

391 

2354 

460 124*27; 

91-3 

86-5 

1 401 

406 

872 

476 124*12 

89-5 

86*3 

i 382 

391 

1210 

^ 511 123-90 

88*7 

87*6 

; 331 

355 

i 2601 

■ 511 123-81 

89-4 

89-9 

351 

365 

1 980 

; 501 123-68 

90-5 

91*6 

522 

348 

i 887 

: 452 123-81 

91-5 

i 90*1 

328 

: 549 

1351 

486 ,123*78 

90-4 

i 88-9 

286 

i 322 

3650 

' 480 .123*85 

88-7 

, 87*9 

236 

1 318 

! 1134 

; 580 123*65 

38-6 

: 87-1 

261 

1 30? 

;2311 

; 425 123-60 

88-0 

: 86.8 

227 

i 267 

484 

: 424 125*83 

90-1 

. 88-7 

265 

; 310 

4228 

! 394 ;123-95 

90-7 

i 88-9 

240 

i 500 

1304 

! 411 124-13’ 

91-3 

, 89-6 

, 231 

287 

1163 

■ 441 124*29, 

91-0 

! 89-4 

191 

1 277,1 

1457 

430 124-35 

91-2 

: 91-3 

168 

254 

1619 

' 489 124-24 

88-7 1 

' 91-5 

16S 

I 249 

1002 

' 419 123-89 

90-2 , 

93-1 

;i7i 

, 257 ' 

351 

324 123-93 

91-3 ; 

91*0 ■ 

154 

i 236 i 

341 

352 115-42 

85-5 ! 

85*6 ^ 

129 

' 171 1 

3545 

385 99*07 

86-6 ; 

87-1 ! 

132 i 

184 ' 

631 

253 94*73 

80-9 ! 

84-6 ^ 

105 i 

152 

313 

, 283 85*83 

80-0 ! 

82-9 

138 * 

180 


88-66 


BANK OF PRANCE. 

^ Current Accounts. 

.2 Sum of Debits 'J 
Is .and Credits. .t; 


^ I n 

Oi 


WHOLESALE. 


Index Nos. 
for 


i index Nos. 
^ Paris) 

i for 



% 1 

% i 

Mn.f. i 

5*17 50 

100 

100 

647 : 

18-9 408 

574 

971 

1983 ' 

19*9 430 

595 

971 

1989 ; 

21*3 i 450 

580 

1002 

2321 

24-8 481 

837 

1177 

2665 

27*2 ' 513 

794 

1170 

2898 

i 51*9 1 527 

897 

1314 

2742 

57-1 1 554 

881 

1425 

3176 1 

29-6 ■ 540 

938 

1527 

3991 : 

25-5 i 527 

695 

1270 

4911 

25*5 i 525 

805 

1315 

8542 ' 

25*52| 534 

650 

1143 

11808 

25*44' 555 

793 

1357 

10622 

25*43 684 

839 

1297 

8754 , 

25*40^ 596 

1219 

1409 

7953 

25-57' 608 

816 

1487 

7229 

25*59' 616 

941 

1545 

9997 i 

25*61; 632 

969 

1466 

11864 i 

25*60 626 

994 

1444 

12113 i 

25-60 629 

917 

1463 

12099 ; 

: 25*59 633 

933 

1516 

11921 ; 

: 25*59 634 

821 

1520 

12675 

25*58 631 

897 

1562 

12220 

i 25*54 646 

895 

1513 

11699 

) 25*55 650 

761 

1473 

12099 1 

" 25*55 655 

864 

1497 

11865 ! 

i 25*44 669 

954 : 

1558 

11934 ! 

25-39 666 

905 

1755 

!12487 : 

5: 25*39 669 

984 

1644 

11446 i 

5 25*45 693 

904 

1550 

10126 i 

' 25-54 691 

908 

1509 

10669 ; 

25*55 700 

9.52 

1462 

10606 : 

5 25-52 712 

914 

1502 

i 9467 ; 

) 25-49i 711 

i 1074 

1500 

110150 ^ 

26-48{ 719 

•1029 

1512 

il02l5 ; 

! ■ ; 

1 25-42! 729 

i 947 

:i504 

il0856 

. 25-42! 727 

! 754 

: 1474 

•12546 

5 25-46j 729 

j 816 

1438 

:12555 , 

; 25.49; 740 

. 925 

1606 

14078 

; 25-46i 747 

i 822 

1681 

.15785 

) 25*45| 753 

; 908 

1637 

17122 

; 25*5i: 777 

; 813 

H';s 

18434 : 

; 25-511 772 

: 830 

1414 

;19733 

i' 25-55 778 

i 826 

1260 '20122 

1, 26*67 787 

! 820 

1480 

19510 

i 25*57 773 

i 828 

1573 

120217 

25*55 770 

! 860 

1385 

:21568 

1 25*50: 782 

; 877 

1451 

'19616 

i 25*51' 784 

i 889 

1516 

126086 

: 25*471 782 

1096 i 1467 

126184 

' 25*39i 818 

1012 

1556 

26808 

■ 25*51; 823 

1064 

1345 28823 


per per 
kilo kilo 
% 000 f f 


17-08 

17-08 

17-08 

17-08 


25*49; 827 


99 1 

100 . 

o 

o 

100 


Ye; 

ar 19 

13 

433 i 

513 ' 

463 i 

557 : 

446 i 

523 1 

478 ; 

565 ‘ 

506 1 

555 

499 j 

604 : 

583 : 

601 . 

509 I 

678 : 

616 1 

631 1 

545 i 

707 : 

735 

690 ; 

613 1 

757 i 

802 

795 ' 

708 i 

872 i 

575 

684 

658 ' 

713 : 

498 

629 ; 

629 : 

635 

505 

627 : 

627 

632 

492 

610 : 

679 

642 

508 

593 : 

545 ' 

637 • 

605 

611 ; 

582 

639 : 

518 

625 : 

612 

641 : 

505 

618 ; 

600 ' 

639 i 

510 : 

620 I 

600 : 

641 

505 ^ 

628 : 

611 

647 

485 ! 

636 i 

623 

651 

1 495 1 

637 

622 ; 

655 

‘ 490 : 

625 ; 

622 ! 

652 i 

: 480 ! 

621 : 

620 : 

628 

465 

609 i 

603 i 

618 ! 

465 

i 611 

608 

618 

466 

1 595 

570 ' 

620 

460 

: 596 1 

576 

617 

445 

1 588 

^ 670 

608 

435 

582 

566 

598 

435 ' 

574 

567 

592' 

410 

561 

536 

587 

395 

562 

640 

585 

375 

551 

534 

570 

380 

546 

1 534 

561 

' 570 

640 

' 555 

549 

1 305 

531 

; 528 

537 

305 

536 

553 

' 527 

' 310 

: 530 

, 553 

516 

325 

: 522 

548 

506 

, 320 

507 

. 536 

. 488 

1 315 

; 492 

; 526 

468 

; 290 

485 

, 535 

449 

! 260 

482 

, 643 

437 

i 240 

480 

• 540 

; 437 

240 

' 480 

548 

; 429 

255 

483 

' 559 

! 425 

255 

; 468 

, 545 

: 410 

245 

466 

539 

■ 410 

255 

' 455 

526 

' 402 

250 

: 444 

512 

395 

255 

426 

492 

, 377 

270 

' 413 

469 

371 

320 

407 

; 465 

: 363 

i 270 

' 403 

' 472 

348 


1914 I 1914 


FINANCE, 

Value of Stocks and Shares - 
Clearing House Returns.™ 
Exchanges.™ 

Bank of France.™ 

PRICES. ' 

Retail.-^ 


' rroviKioiiJii. 


i Including Sinking Fund. 


Index numbers for ISfch of month. 

Total clearings during the month at the Bankers* Clearing House of Paris. 

Monthly average of daily rates in Paris. 

Middle of month, except Debits and Credits, which are based upon daily averages. 

Index calculated by the Statistigue Geaerale de la Prance for 45 commodities at the end of the month. 

Index for Paris calculated (1) for 13 oommodities by the Statistique Generate during the month, giving each 
commodity a weight corresponding to the consumption of a family of four persons : (2) for all expenses of a 
working.olass home according to the Pa?iii on th© Cost of Living. 




TRADE. OUTPUT. TRANSPORT & 


[France 


Pre-War 

(1904-13). 

1926 
1st Qr. Av 

2iid jj 

3rd )) 
4th „ ,, 

1926 
1st Qr. Av 
2nd,, ,, 
drd ,, ,, 
4th ,, ,, 

1927 
IstQr.Av 
2nd,, ,, 
3rd ,, ,, 
4th ,, y, 

1928 
IstQr.Av 
2nd „ „ 
3rd „ 
4th „ „ 

1929 


JULY,. 
AUG.... 
SEPT... 
OCT. ... 
NOY.... 
DEC. ... 

1930 
JAN. ... 
FEB. ... 
MAR.... 
APRIL. 
MAY ... 
JUNE.. 

JULY .. 
AUG..., 
SEPT... 
OCT. ... 
NOV..., 
DEO. .. 

1931 
JAN. 
FEB. .., 
MAR. .. 
APRIL, 
MAY .. 
JUNE., 

JULY., 
AUG. ., 
SEPT... 
OCT. ... 
NOV. ... 
DEC. ... 

1932 
JAN.. 



IMPORTS. 

I 


EXPORTS. 



1 

OUTPUT 


SHIPPING. 1 

RAILWAY!^! 

EMP’T 

j 

! 

! 


«3 



cS 

1 

Weight 




Tonnage of 

Sh ips with 

i i 


O 

Nos..fou.nd 

d 

o ■ : 

a 

o 

1 

c 

5 

.o 

of 

Goal 

Pig 

steel. 

(Jarg 
- 1 

oes. 


S « 

OV 

of those not 
found work. 

o 

.'Erf 

Q ; 

w 1 

«3 

3 ' 1 

^ ; 



ss 

« 


Im- 

ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

(excl. 

Saar). 

Iron, 


Entered 

Cleared 

Q t 

-4 B 
i4 « 

H § 

® 1 
ft S 
g'SPn 
> <v 

H3l o 

. S 

<lE-< 

xcluding 

foreign 

labour. 

ncmdmg 

foreign 

labour. 

Mn.f. 

Mn.f. 

Mn.f, 

Mn.f.l 

Mn.f. 

Mn.f., 

Mn.f. 

Mn.f. 

Mn.Metr.Tns.l 

0001 

^letrie Tons. 1 

Mn. 
Tons 1 

Mn. 

Tons 

Mn. 

Tons 

Mn.f., 

000. 

% 1 

% 

541 

105 

333 

103 

474 

65 

135 

274 

2-89 

1*24 

3346 

540 

374 

2*24 

1*71 

9*02 

34 



















Qrly. 




3275 

595 

2246 

436 

3640 

291 

1012 

2534 

3-81 

2*63 

3957 

665 

595 

3*23 

2*60 

Total 

8*5 

160 

64*4 

185 

113 

3004 

605 

1970 

429 

3568 

260 

952 

2357 

374 

2*44 

3796 

698 

594 

3*87 

3*23 

9*6 

164 

61*4 

242 

143 

3549 

956 

2176 

417 

3531 

271 

986 

2274 

4*06 

2*47 

3870 

718 

625 

3*85 

3*41 

9*8 

183 

52*4 

303 

188 

4.832 

884 

3429 

520 

4399 

387 

1238 

2774 

4-20 

2*55 

4060 

742 

658 

3*71 

3*04 

9*3 

183 

57*1 

248 

156 

4941 

877 

5444 

620 

4413 

371 

1263 

2779 

3-91 

2*65 

4213 

747 

672 

3*55 

2*77 

8*4 

190 

56*4 

239 

136 

4864 

863 

3339 

662 

4496 

362 

1251 

2882 

3*89 

2*66 

4109 

776 

681 

3*77 

3*26 

10*2 

210 

55*0 

313 

188 

4959 

1062 

3216 

681 

5328 

433 

1416 

3479 

3*71 

2*79 

4292 

797 

709 

3*75 

3*30 

10*3 

253 

54*2 

361 

222 

5074 

1057 

3457 

561 

5609 

625 

1627 

3457 

3*66 

2*72 

4527 

811 

732 

3*84 

5*26 

10*1 

258 

56*0 

176 

99 

4424 

1255 

2730 

439 

4667 

399 

1460 

2808 

4*40 

2*98 

4538 

774 

668 

3*67 

2*92 

9*4 

212 

51*7 

37 

19 

4616 

1189 

2903 

523 

4318 

409 

1342 

2566 

4*28 

3*13 

4276 

772 

688 

4*34 

3*73 

10*8 

230 

51*5 

48 

26 

3804 

1072 

2279 

452 

4444 

406 

1293 

2745 

3.83 

3*23 

4209 

768 

688 

4-23 

3*73 

10*8 

242 

60*1 

87 

54 

4775 

1109 

3152 

513 

4980 

580 

1499 

2901 

3*94 

3*34 

4238 

784 

713 

4*11 

3*60 

10*9 

238 

55*5 

84 

45 

4323 

962 

2800 

661 

4253 

531 

1119 

2602 

3*75 

3*30 

4528 

817 

764 

3*79 

3*37 

10*5 

225 

54*4 

78 

42 

4452 

915 

2905 

632 

4163 

623 

1035 

2605 

4*21 

3*45 

4196 

849 

776 

4*52 

4*10 

12*1 

256 

52*6 

188 

101 

4147 

1035 

2445 

667 

4101 

448 

1046 

2607 

4*10 

3*65 

4237 

842 

767 

4*67 

4*00 

12*9 

276 

53*0 

328 

198 

4893 

1271 

2847 

776 

4599 

578 

1159 

2863 

4*27 

3*31 

4361 

863 

821 

4*48 

3*99 

12*6 

271 

56*6 

245 

132 

5173 

1198 

3260 

715 

3702 

465 

1035 

2202 

4*32 

3*01 

4425 

904 

838 

4*14 

3'53 

) 

236 

50*7 

230 

107 

5162 

1169 

3243 

760 

4118 

466 

1060 

2592 

4-29 

3*27 

4094 

781 

742 

3*68 

3*24 

y 8*49 

244 

51*9 

203 

106 

4934 

1154 

3030 

750 

4180 

490 

1028 

2662 

4*69 

3*11 

4562 

880 

804 

4*81 

4*03 

j 

272 

56*0 

266 

160 

5144 

1174 

3109 

861 

4419 

562 

1137 

2720 

5*07 

3*33 

4457 

871 

810 

4*95 

4*28 

) 

271 

57*1 

299 

168 

5062 

1157 

3103 

801 

3959 

462 

1019 

2478 

4*92 

3*09 

4337 

897 

820 

5*21 

4*38 

}■ 14-33 

268 

53*7 

329 

188 

, 5165 

1159 

3101 

906 

4350 

547 

1077 

2726 

5*32 

3.62 

4432 

865 

796 

5*03 

4*43 

} 

278 

55*6 

338 

195 

, 4627 

1102 

2682 

843 

4269 

507 

1031 

2731 

5*06 

3*74 

4756 

878 

811 

5*13 

4*21 

) 

282 

63*4 

376 

206 

, 4340 

1057 

2470 

813 

3804 

417 

1012 j 

2375 

5*12 

3*21 

4668 

893 

827 

5*38 

4*58 

y 13*93 

294 

53*4 

363 

216 

, 4355 

929 I 

2579 

845 

4221 

465 

1090 

2666 

5*15 

3*61 

4299 

851 

763 

5*05 

4*28 

) 

304 

56*3 

378 

269 

4516 

1001 : 

2660 

855 

4386 

553 

1063 I 

2770 

5*04 

3*22 

4858 

894 

847 

5*27 

4*40 

) 

293 

59*3 

260 

170 

4789 

1084 i 

2810 

895 

4268 

563 

1034 1 

2671 

6*17 

3*31 

4603 

852 

786 

4*89 

4*19 

H3*08 

276 

68*4 

243 

134 

5020 

996 

3114 1 

910 ^ 

4396 

571 

978 1 

2847 

5*29 

3*48 

4363 

879 

813 

4*56 

3*66 

i 

267 

56*7 

240 

124 

4778 

862 

2988 ! 

928 ! 

3714 

515 

■ 892 ! 

2307 

5*21 

2*91 

4884 

876 

800 

4*75 

3*70 

I 

255 

54*5 

191 

106 

, 4808 

872 

2948 

988 

4018 

579 

! 954 

2485 

6*38 

3*23 

4481 

815 

772 

4T5 

3*34 

U2-83 

259 

56*7 

192 

109 

, 4431 

864 

2527 ^ 

1040 

3958 

509 

912 

2537 

4*68 

3*35 

4695 

898 

848 

4*75 

4*08 

il'. ' 

261 

56*6 

191 

119 

. 4566 

823 I 

2696 ' 

1047 

3888 

; 473 

897 

2518 

6*52 

3*01 

4459 

854 

787 

5*20 

4*44 

) 

270 

54*3 

218 

132 

, 4103 

817 ; 

2476 

810 

3733 

524 

916 

2293 

4*93 

3*09 

4526 

899 

i 853 

5*37 

' 4*83 

>13*46 

269 

54*5 

226 

144 

4165 

786 1 

2419 

960 

5352 

555 

780 

2017 

4*74 

2*97 

4126 

841 

! 753 

5*69 

J 4*37 

J 

279 ! 

63*1 

280 

170 

. 4120 

837 

2263 

1020 

3530 

527 

822 

2181 

4*89 

3*07 

4499 

861 

: 790 

5*46 

j 

4*62 

) 

285 

50*3 

278 

182 

. 4068 

927 

2297 

844 

3108 

374 

743 

1991 

4*98 

5*19 

4356 

845 ' 

775 

5*50 

4*51 

V13-67 

295 

50*3 

259 

158 

, 4206 

1289 

2044 

873 

3559 

406 

755 

2198 

5*19 

3*08 

4513 

800 

764 

4*61 

4*87 

J 

296 

53*3 

264 

188 

. 4520 

1313 

2209 

998 

3505 

464 

771 

2288 

5*30 

1 2*99 

4684 i 

827 

797 

6*25 

4*35 

) 

292 

56*5 

198 

125 

. 4250 

1214 

2187 

849 

3441 

, 504 

825 

2112 

4*92 

1 2*84 

4290 

781 

705 

3*90 

3*90 

V13-22 

268 

54*3 : 

137 

75 

. 4330 

1211 

2244 

875 

3227 

1 453 

723 

2051 

5*01 

j 2*86 

4371 

806 

766 

5*36 

4*06 

i 

257 

52-8 

113 

53 

. 3817 

1074 

1970 

773 

2574 

1 355 

613 

1626 

4*44 

2*36 

4543 

801 

746 

4*16 

3*24 

) 

231 

481 

59 1 

27 

. 4065 

1151 

2049 

865 

2757 

345 

681 

1731 

5*02 

2*68 1 

4244 

726 

693 

4*01 

3*33 

>11*53 

240 

50*4 

40 

20 

. 3929 

1171 

1914 

844 

3076 

342 

734 

2000 

5*32 

2*67 ! 

4535 

776 

722 

4*29 

3*46 

J 

246 

51*6 

36 

18 

. 3902 

1263 

1810 

829 

2877 

418 

670 

1789 

4*92 

2*47 

4203 

739 

675 

5*12 

4*46 

) , 

255 

49*5 

35 

18 

. 3575 

1125 

1701 

749 

2438 

^ 321 

605 

1512 

4*83 

2*33 

4014 

724 

674 

5*53 

4*56 

>14*15 

^ 251 

48*2 

42 

20 

. 3915 

1285 

1800 

832 

2513 

414 

593 

1506 

5*51 

2*81 

4105 

691 

650 

5*37 

4*59 

j 

257 

49*1 

62 

25 

. 3636 

1360 

1534 

742 

2420 

381 

545 

1494 

5*25 

2*63 

4037 

680 

650 

5*17 

4*40 

>13*51 

266 

45*7 

52 

24 

. 3190 

1203 

1313 

674 

2316 

. 296 

516 

1504 

4*62 

2*46 

3933 

680 

644 

5-25 

5*70 

. 270 

46*1 

48 

23 

. 3346 

1219 

1436 

691 

2435 

' 334 

551 

1550 

5*04 

2*54 

4074 

655 

655 

4*86 

3*07 

i 

278 

48*8 

62 

31 

. 3128 

1198 

1199 

731 

2535 

1 380 

570 

1^5 

4*55 

2*63 

4336 

637 

626 

6*10 

4*11 


264 

51*3 

37 

19 

. 2891 

1014 

1164 

713 

2385 

390 

599 

1396 

4*45 

2*46 

4076 

567 

538 

4*05 

3*89 


234 

48*7 

20 

8 

. 2807 

938 

1148 

721 

2097 

' 329 

i 

504 

1264 

4*15 

2*30 

3882 

543 

535 




220 

42*0 

12 

5 

* Import figures are based 

apon declared 

values. 

Export figures declared values since 1927* previously based ou oMcial values. 
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Senes. 














TRANSPORT. 

Shtiiping.—Honnagre of ships of all nationalities entered and cleared (with cargoes) during the month. . ■ r 

Trucks, — Daily average number loaded on all the principal railways (including State railways but not including those in Alsace-Lorraine). 

AMPItOYMIENT 

Number of applicants obtaining work through the public labour exchanges during the month, as a percentage of those still not placed. 


Germany] 
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able to avert the crisis. Foreign creditors of the Karstadt concern. Naturally even 
were already very alarmed and finally these failures were of less significance 
the German banks were no longer in a than the necessity to support two great 
position to withstand pressure, since all German banks, the Darmstadter and 
their balances were drawn upon at the National bank and the Dresdner bank, 
same time. Indeed, in the first half-year which the Reich had to guarantee. By 
already 2,000 Mn. marks of short term the establishment of the Acceptance and 
loans had been withdrawn abroad. They Guarantee bank, whose purpose was to 
were, therefore, not in a position to pay allow the Reichsbank to accept and to 
back a total of 6 to 7 milliard marks, and discount the bills of industrial concerns, 
it is a question whether it would be the panic which threatened to break out 
possible for the banks of any country to was avoided. Nevertheless this measure 
meet such demands. alone was not sufficient, and since the 

July 13th was the black day for Ger- banking crash the Government has been 
man banks and for German industry compelled to ensure that industry should 
generally. The closing of the banks, function, and by continual emergency 
though only temporary, could, of course, decrees has intervened in the economic 
only aggravate the situation. As a result and legal sphere in a way formerly incon- 
of this began the hoarding of bank notes ceivable. It began with exchange control 
which has not yet completely ceased, which drastically limited freedom to 
The note circulation to-day is therefore dispose of foreign currency. This control 
greater than would be necessary if the was made more strict from month to 
public did not hold notes. The reserveratio month and to-day not only is all foreign 
has also been unfavourably influenced, exchange above 200 marks called in by the 
The closing of the savings banks had Reichsbank, but also foreign currency fall- 
equally bad results, since although com- ing due in the future will be commandeered 
plete freedom to withdraw was restored by the Reichsbank, which in this way exer- 
later, the small public which constitutes cises control over the entire export trade, 
the main clientele regards even a tern- A temporary embargo was also 
poraryembargo with suspicion, and prefers placed upon foreign travel by the imposi- 
to forego earnings rather than run any tion of a passport fee of 100 marks. This 
risk^with its savings. restriction was removed later but only 

To the external causes of the collapse after the height of the summer season, 
of the confidence of foreign creditors was In order to exhaust all possibilities of 
added an internal cause, namely a large obtaining foreign balances, a comprehen- 
number of bankruptcies. Specially impor- sive tax amnesty was decreed, and finally 
^nt were the collapse of the Schroder an amnesty loan in favour of the railways 
Bank ,in . Bremen, and of the North was issued, which gave the holders of 
German Wollkammerei and the difficulties expatriated capital an opportunity ofcom- 

8 



pounding their tax offences by subscrip- 
tion to the loan. 

The severe restriction of credit which 
the banks were compelled to effect, and 
the impossibility of obtaining new foreign 
credits after Germany had had to 
approach her foreign creditors for a 
“ standstill ” arrangement with regard to 
their former credits, necessitated severe 
restriction of imports. The necessity for 
preserving liquidity in every way required 
that exports should not be allowed to 
decline. No other possibility of effecting 
payment of German debts abroad than 
by an export surplus was left. 

It should be noticed, as the conference 
of experts at Basle noted, that Germany, 
besides repaying existing debts, already 
has to raise large sums, not offset by any 
correspondingly large counter claims, for 
the payment of interest on her long and 
short term private debts. 

The possibility of speedier repayment 
of foreign obligations through an in- 
creased export surplus is, however, doubly 
doubtful. The first reason is the ever- 
increasing tariff restrictions. Switzerland 
even required that German exports should 
conform to a quota, which in view of 
Germany’s urgent necessity to export 
could not possibly be conceded. The 
commercial treaty has therefore been 
ended by Switzerland as from February 
ist, 1932. The second reason is the 
currency policy of countries which are, for 
Germany, large importers. Under this 
head the effects of the departure of Great 
Britain from the gold standard, and the 
consequent depreciation of sterling, have 
not yet made themselves manifest, since 
the accelerated importation of German 
products before the new English tariff 
comes into force has partly offset it. On 
the other hand, exports to Scandinavia 
have fallen off considerably. 

The German Government has adopted 
a completely different policy from 
England’s. While the English Govern- 
ment has lowered wages and prices to a 
certain extent by devaluation, the German 
, Government has attempted to ease the 


[Germany 

crisis by deflationary action. The emer- 
gency decree of December 8th lowered 
wages and prices and increased the pur- 
chasing power of the currency. At the 
same time rents were correspondingly 
lowered and a reduction of interest on all 
long term debts w^as decreed. 

Thus, in effect, the same results have 
been achieved in regard to costs of pro- 
duction and competitive ability in the 
world market as by devaluation, except 
in respect of the scaling down of existing 
debt obligations. On the contrary, 
existing debts will be rendered much 
more oppressive the more successful the 
Government is in raising the internal 
value of money by emergency decrees. 
This undesirable effect of deflation should 
not be overlooked. The emergency decree 
of December 8th contained regulations 
w'hich would formerly have been incom- 
patible with capitalism and which bring 
us nearer to State socialism. In this 
category comes the interference with 
existing legal contracts. Existing rent 
contracts can be terminated by tenants 
on April ist of this year, and notice was 
given of the introduction of a new decree 
regulating not only rents but also other 
contracts. 

Reich finances developed extra- 
ordinarily unfavourably during the past 
year. The fall in expenditure was not 
sufficient to balance the budget. It was 
decided to increase the turnover tax, which 
had been reserved for an emergency. It 
was raised to 2 % (2|% for stores), only wheat 
and flour being exempt. Only the most 
difficult financial position of the Reich 
compelled this measure, which since it 
tended to raise prices counteracted the 
general tendency towards lowering them. 
Still more difficult is the position of many 
municipalities, whose expenditure on 
social services, relief, &c., necessarily 
increased month by month. 

The position of the Reichsbank, whose 
gold reserve fell below 1,000 Mn. marks 
and whose foreign exchange reserve was 
greatly depleted by payments , abroad, 
could only be maintained at this low 
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*Redemption loan debt subsequently included at redemption value, i.e., 5 times previous nominal quotations, 
+ Base 1924-6 average. I March. 
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Index Numbers for middle of month. Based on 
1924-6 average. Wirtschaft und Statistik. 
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Food and Alt Items.- 
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Reichs Index.— 
Elsas Index.— 
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1st of month. 

Monthly average. Wirtschaft und Statistik. 

Statistisches Reiehsamt Index — average for 
month and middle of month respectively. 

For middle of month, Eildienst des statistischeii 
Reichsamtes. 

Includes clothing. For 1st of month. Indexaiifern 
■Liber die Kosten der Lebenshaltung. 

Wirtschaft und Statistik. Weighted average for 
skilled workers in 12 occupations. Average 
for month. Based on hourly wages from 1931, 
previously on weekly wages- 
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934 
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1925 

1st Qr. Av. 
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65 ' 

357 ; 

12. 

278 : 

20 

210 

47 

1203 

680 

1129 
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1373 

1370 
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2-7 

4th Qr. Av. 
1928 

Isfc Qr. Av. 

598 

105 

469 

22 

359 

20 

274 

58 

1275 

945 

1308 

1136 

1394 

1785 

1784 

287-1 

1002 

'5-6 

2-2 

547 

91 

433 

21 

373 

18 

295 

61 

1305 

944 

1349 

1158 

1405 

1724 

1726 

269*1 

1956 

11-5 

3*4 

2nd Qr. Av. 

513 

81 

411 

19 

348 

22 

265 

61 

1184 

906 

1183 

1037 

1234 

1857 

1837 

255-1 

1436 

7-4 

4-3 

3rdQr. Av. 

600 

93 

488 

18 

397 

20 

307 

70 

1231 

1002 

1255 

1017 

1277 

1828 

1862 

277-9 

1175 

6-3 

6*5 

4th Qr. Av. 

540 

87 

434 

18 

395 

33 

304 

58 

1286 

960 

1242 

722 

917 

1756 

1724 

286-9 

1410 

7-8 

6,9 

1929 

JAN 

553 

79 

436 

17 

371 

28 

277 

65 

1332 

1039 

1349 

1098 

1469 

1679 

1706 

259-7 

2545 

16-7 

7*5 

FEB. ...... 

540 

60 

275 

13 

282 

18 

209 

54 

1024 

925 

1210 

982 

1270 

1307 

1252 

251-3 

2896 

19-4 

8-7 

MAR 

417 

52 

350 

14 

359 

19 

285 

55 

1031 

933 

1350 

1061 

1314 

1666 

1662 

313-5 

3116 

22-3 

8-9 

APRIL ... 

554 

89 

447 

17 

461 

40 

339 

82 

1266 

1164^ 

1341 

1105 

1416 

1770 

1817 

290-9 

2555 

16-8 

7-5 

MAY 

589 

71 

498 

18 

458 

35 

341 

82 

1133 

1102 

1276 

1133 

1421 

1856 

1846 

282-8 

1835 

11*1 

7-1 

JUNE j 

590 

64 

505 

18 

439 

31 

336 

72 

1113 

1019 

1522 

1164 

1431 

1774 

1778 

293-6 

1489 

9-1 

6-8 

JULY 

656 

111 

625 

18 

481 

20 

386 

75 

1433 

1035 

1436 

1204 

1466 

1744 

1728 

303-2 

1383 

8.6 

6-7 

AUG : 

670 

73 

578 

17 

610 

22 

410 

1 78 

1024 

1127 

1447 

1167 

1401 

2026 

2006 

303-3 

1355 

8-6 

6'9 

SEPT : 

615 

77 

620 

16 

560 

31 

1 455 

1 74 ■■ 

1082 

1140 

1348 ! 

1109 

1234 

1914 

1828 

295*8 

1360 

8-9 

7*0 

OCT 

610 

67 

525 

17 

531 

36 

: 416 

79 

1130 

1169 

1484 1 

1157 

1377 

1286 

1989 

1959 

331*0 

1403 

9-6 

8*8 

NOV ! 

586 

76 

493 

15 

507 

33 

1 405 

69 

1187 

1095 

1416 ! 

1090 

i 1903 

1879 

301-0 

1627 

10-9 

7.0 

dec 

518 

77 

426 

14 

528 

28 

1 430 

70 

1060 

1008 

1365 ^ 

1100 

1156 

1275 

1 2006 

1911 

268-4 

2101 

13-7 

7*6 

1930 

JAN 

652 

148 

468 

14 

537 

24 

438 

75 

1320 

1036 

1440 

1092 

1763 

1808 

241-9 

2895 

20-1 

8-5 

FEB 

504 

64 

426 

13 

455 

21 

369 

65 

1144 

966 1 

1217 1 

965 

1176 

1725 

1688 

224*1 

3218 

22-0 

11-0 

MAR 

i 447 

52 

380 

13 

465 

27 

367 

71 

884 

1046 

1264 ’ 

1007 

1201 

1918 

; 1853 

253-9 

3366 

23*5 

13*0 

APRIL ... 

! 474 

71 

! 388 

14 

440 

24 

349 

67 

968 

929 

1148 ! 

901 

1033 

1806 

1817 

250-1 

3041 

21-7 

12*6 

may 

: 467 

47 

i 395 

15 

13 

518 

466 

26 

419 

73 

863 

847 

1022 

1195 
1080 ; 

859 

1034 

869 

2036 I 

2062 

247*7 

2787 

20*3 

12*1 

JUNE 

472 

55 

I 403 

32 

376 

58 

861 

767 

1955 

1809 

228-7 

2635 

19*5 

12-0 

JULY 

1 528 

70 

445 

12 

490 

21 

410 

59 

916 

897 

1160 

771 

906 

1785 

1946 

239-9 

2641 

19-5 

12*6 

AUG 

488 

46 

429 

12 

450 

21 

364 

64 

803 

920 

1147 

739 

897 

1960 

1935 

237-2 

2765 

20-5 

13-9 

SEPT 

447 

42 

392 

12 

463 

20 

382 

61 

747 

1047 

1173 

653 

814 

1849 

1947 

243-0 

2883 

21-7 

14-8 

OCT 

465 

1 397 

59 

394 

11 

515 

21 

429 

64 

850 

14l9t 

1222 

687 

856 

1992 

1898 

260-1 

3004 

22-5 

: 15-1 

NOV 

42 

344 

11 

426 

21 

349 

55 

743 

873 

1082 

637 

739 

1803 

1808 ’ 

220-1 

3252 

23*6 

15-4 

DEC 

383 

45 

; 326 

10 

407 

21 

329 

57 

723 

854 

1152 

615 

744 

1 

1845 

1763 

209*7 

3699 

26-0 

16-1 

1931 

JAN 

411 

60 

! 341 

10 

441 

15 

371 

55 

769 

727 

1153 

603 

773 ! 

1777 

1796 

191*7 

4384 ' 

51-7 

16*9 

FEB 

347 

40 

296 

11 

367 

14 

303 

50 

673 

736 

979 

620 

760 

1491 

1528 

178-9 1 

4887 

34-2 

19-2 

MAR 

326 

41 

274 

11 

405 

19 

327 

58 

632 

825 

1061 

560 

811 

1770 

1662 

209-9 i 

4972 

34*6 

19-5 

APRIL ... 

357 

48 

298 

11 

413 

28 

333 

54 

730 

783 

951 

529 

743 

1735 

1695 

197-9 ' 

4744 

, 33*8 

19*0 

MAY 

327 

43 

272 

11 

418 

22 

542 

53 

629 

750 

934 

555 

744 

.1816 

1882 

.202-2 

4358 

31'9: 

18-2 

JUNE 

381 

50 

318 

12 

435 

18 

365 

52 

655 

12841- 

949 

675 

779 

1856 

1815 

208-0 

4053 

30-0 

17-5, 

JULY 

386 

65 

310 

10 

443 

18 

366 

58 

607 

1203 

1004 

569 

803 

1867 

1820 

199*3 

3954 

29*3 

17-7 

AUG 

329 

38 

282 

9 

474 

18 

397 

67 

463 

780 

952 

499 

689 

1803 

1761 

180-8 

3990 

31*1 

19-2 

SEPT 

290 

41 

240 

8 

480 

27 

387 

66 

460 

890 

985 

438 

593 

1693 

1745 

199-7 

4215 

33*7 

21-5 

OCT 

300 

47 

245 

8 

521 

29 

424 

68 

519 

1029 

1032 

434 

603 

1696 

1770 

207-1 

4355 

35*1 

22*2 

NOV 

299 

41 

249 

8 

461 

28 

377 

55 

. 497 

919 

962 

42? 

648 

1719 

1604 

183-6 

4623 

36*8 

22-1 

DEC. ..... 

316 

52 

256 

8 

401 

26 

320 

55 

507 

716 

902 

352 

438 




5060 

39*0 

21-£ 

1933 

JAN 

















5668 

42-3 

22-i 






















^ Includingr Luxemburg. 


§ Excluding exceptionally large exports of gold and silver, 
f Including large amounts of bullion. 


NOTES AND SOURCES. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
Weight- 

Values in Gold Marks— 
COAL OUTPUT. 

SHIPPING, 

RAILWAY GOODS REOEiPTS- 
UNCmiPLOYIIIlEIIT** 


Wirtschaft und Statistik. 

Statistiches Reichsamt. 

Excluding Saar— Wirtschaft und Statistik, 

Statistiches Reichsamt. ' 

Wirtschaft und Statistik. ' 

total No*'Of Persons Unemployed on 1st of month. Wirtschaft und Statistik. Trade Union percentages 

for end of month, but given for following month to be comparable with * previous column. 


Germany] 

level because deliveries of foreign 
exchange, whether to meet foreign obli- 
gations or to pay for imports, were 
greatly curtailed. The credit facilities 
of the Reichsbank on the other hand had 
to be expanded in order to compensate 
the withdrawal of foreign credits. The 
consequence was an increase in the bill 
portfolio. By the relative restriction of 
the means of payment (higher discount 
rate at the beginning of the banking- 
crisis and regulation of the dispatch of 
mark balances aboard) the pressure of 
foreign supplies of marks on the exchange 
was mitigated. When, nevertheless, the 
mark did fall below parity abroad the 
fall was only temporarily at the beginning 
of the banking crisis. Later the mark 
remained firm both in dollars and in 
Dutch guilders. The strained position 
of the Reichsbank caused by withdrawals 
of gold and foreign exchange is illustrated 
by the movements of reserve ratio against 
Reichsbank notes. 


BACKING OF REICHSBANK NOTES. % 


1951 

By 

By gold 

1931 

By 

By gold 

End of : 

gold. 

& devisen. 

End of : 

gold. 

& devisen. 

January . 

61'2 

55-7 

July 

30*6 

36*1 

.February . 

. 51*6 

56*3 

August 

31*8 

39*5 

March 

. 52*1 

56*4 

September 

28*2 

31*2 

April ... . 

, 54'6 

58*2 1 

October ... 

26*2 

29*4 

May ... . 

. 55-6 

69*9 

November 

21*6 

25*3 

June ... . 

. 33*1 

40*1 

December... 

20*6 

24*2 


With few intermissions the Bourse has 
remained closed from] uly 1 3th, the darkest 
day in German economic history. Busi- 
ness can only be carried on privately 
between the banks. The level of quota- 
tions had fallen to an extraordinary 
extent by the end of the year as com- 
pared with the first half-year, both 
for ordinary shares and bonds. Shares 
have been affected by the severe decline 
in profits, and also by the big failures. 
Careful nursing of the stock market will 
.be necessary before the public come in 
once more as buyers. On the bond 
market the loans of the Reich and 
communes in particular experienced 
heavy falls. Movements in sympathy 
with foreign bourses, which also experi- 
enced considerable losses in 1931, and 
the effects of happenings in Germany 
, contributed in (depressing the level of the. 



prices of German securities. Also the 
sale abroad of German securities, which 
could not be prevented at the beginning 
of the crisis, increased the supply and 
strengthened the pressure on prices. 

Commodity prices fell further during ■ 
1931. The general wholesale price index 
fell from 117-8 in December, 1930, to 103 
in December, 1 93 1 , the index of agricultural 
prices from i lo’q to 93, and that of finished 
goods from 142-9 to 130-5. The gap 
between agricultural and manufactured 
products has therefore increased further. 
The greatest fall occurred in the index of 
sensitive commodities (pig - iron, lead, 
wool, hemp, flax), which fell from 81-8 to 
56. The prices of cartelised products fell 
less than other products. 

The cost of living fell about 13% 
dui'ing 1931, and is now at the 1924 
level. This fall is due chiefly to food, the 
principal fall being in meat, wheat being 
held above the world price by customs 
duties. The group indices for the end of 
December, 1931, are as follows : food 112, 
clothing 1 10, rents 120, heat and light 122, 
miscellaneous 186. 

The internal value of the mark as 
measured by the cost of living amounted 
at the end of January, 1932, to pfennig 
(pre-war). 

Production fell off during 1931, the 
production of consumers’ goods declining 
less than that of producers’ goods. The 
production of commercial road vehicles 
has fallen off very greatly and the pro- 
duction of building materials has suffered 
particularly from the credit crisis, since 
not only private building but also the 
building of houses by public authorities 
had to be considerably curtailed on 
account of the financial difficulties of the 
municipalities. Production of pig-iron 
also declined sharply although the dimin- 
ished home demand was partly offset by 
Russian orders. Otherwise the decline 
would have been catastrophic. 

Foreign trade in 1931 was consider- 
ably reduced in value, mainly owing 
to imports which fell even in volume 
almost monthly. ■ Exports .also.. f6ll in 


value but not to the same extent as 
imports. The export surplus has therefore 
increased considerably since July when 
the pressure to export became stronger. 
In September and October record export 
surpluses were registered. Meanwhile, 
the prospect of maintaining as favourable 
a balance of trade in the future has 
become considerably more doubtful since 
import quotas, tariff increases and cur- 
rency depreciations limit the possibilities 
of export. The fourth emergency decree 
has indeed brought a fall in the prices of 
of raw materials and in wages, but it 
remains to be seen whether this policy of 
lowering prices will be sufficient to over- 
come the obstacles with which German 
exports are confronted. 

Credit conditions have obviously 
worsened. This showed itself equally in 
the number of bankruptcies and in that 
of compulsory settlements which have 
increased considerably since September, 
as has the number of protested bills. 

RECENT 

On the money market a slight easing 
has occurred. The private discount rate 
fell slightly below 7%, and the large banks 
have lowered their rate on deposits to 
as from Januar}^ 12th. The Reichsbank 
again lost gold and foreign exchange in 
January, though only a small amount. 
In the middle of January the bill and 
cheque portfolio amounted to 3,587 Mn. 
marks and the note circulation to 4,381 
' Mn., with a backing of g66 Mn. in gold 
and of 154 Mn. in foreign exchange. The 
reserve ratio has risen to 25!% as a result 
of the decrease in the note circulation. 

With regard to the financial position 
of the Reich, the additional charges for 
arrears of taxes outstanding, which were 
lowered to 12% per annum by the last 
. emergency decree, were raised to 36% at 
the end of January. The emergency 
decree of last July fixed this charge at 
120% per annum, and the December 
decree reduced it to 12%. It is to be sup- 
posed that this sharp reduction was an 


[Germany 

Wagon loadings on the railways natu- 
rally declined also, the decline amounting 
in the single months of the last half-year 
to between 15 and 20%. 

Unemployment reached a record fig- 
ure in 1931. From 4,384,000 at the end 
of December 1930, it fell to 3,954,000 at 
the end of June, having reached a maxi- 
mum of 4,972,000 in February. By the 
end of 1931 it had increased to 5,600,000. 
Short-time also increased so that the 
income ot the masses fell considerably. 

Nominal wages also fell during 1931, 
but real wages only fell a little, thanks to 
the corresponding fall in the cost of living. 
The last emergency decree declared that 
all contracts at a higher wage than that of 
January loth, 1927, should be reduced to 
that level as from January ist, 1932. 
Where the difference between the two 
dates is greater than 10%, the cut amounts 
only to 10 %, but where wages and salaries 
have not been reduced since J uly i st, 1931, 
it amounts to 15%. 

EVENTS. 

encouragement to the delay of tax pay- 
ments and caused a fall in tax receipts. 
This had to be counteracted by raising 
the charge again. 

The bourse remained closed in the 
new year. Business between banks as- 
sumed a more cheerful tone at the begin- 
ning of the month. Money becoming free 
through dividend and interest payments 
has possibly helped, and also the fact that 
demand is only exercised on a limited 
market for unofficial dealings. As a result 
quotations were firmer than formerly. 

Not only fixed interest securities, but also 
ordiiifiry shares recovered a small part of 
their previous losses. Towards the middle 
of the month, weakness was again experi- 
enced after investment requirements.were 
satisfied. The fact that the Lausanne 
conference did not meet, and therefore 
the reparations questions were not cleared 
up, was a depressing factor. Towards 
the end of the month when the new “stand- 
still ” agreement for German short-term 


Germany] 

debts was concluded, stock exchange 
business recovered. 

Prices again fell in January. The 
index of wholesale prices fell on J anuary 
20th to loo, the level of 1913. The index 
of agricultural prices stood at Qi'6, that 
of industrial raw materials at 92’5, and 
that of finished goods at I25‘4. Pro- 
duction again fell off. Credit conditions 
are still poor and the number of bank- 
ruptcies and compulsory settlements is 
still high. 

Foreign trade for December showed 
an export surplus (merchandise only) of 
250 Mn. marks, of which 26 Mn. were 
reparations deliveries. Exports fell 1 1 Mn. 
marks as compared with November, 
while imports increased by 6 Mn. The 
export of finished goods was the same as 
in November. 

Unemployment has again increased, 
the total number in the middle of January 


being 5,996,000, an increase of 300,000 
as compared with the end of last year. 
In the same period of last year the 
increase was 380,000, but the total 
number is now 1,200,000 greater than at 
the same time last year. 

Outlook. — The outlook is still over- 
shadowed by political events. In foreign 
politics the reparations question, and in 
domestic politics the coming elections in 
Prussia and the Presidential election 
depress enterprise. Increasing protection 
in all countries causes great uneasiness. 
On the other hand there are two facts 
which may aid progress, namely, the fact 
that the impossibility of reparations pay- 
ments in the near future is now recognised 
for the first time even by creditors, and 
the fact that Germany has built up a 
favourable trade balance which may per- 
mit the payment of interest on private 
debts, so that German credit is preserved. 


ANNUAL STATISTICS. 




1913 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Finance— 










Reiehsbank Clearings ... ... 

Note Circulation (STonihly Average)... 

Mn. Mks, 

73634 

50927 

56876 

97743 

121002 

126225 

119342 

85841 

ft 

6070 

4775 

5235 ‘ 

5820 

6287 

6432 

6261 

6145 

Postal Cheque Turnover ... 

ff 

41587 

110000 

114809 

136052 

145812 

150692 

141451 

125189 

New Capital Issues ... ,,, ... 

Public Revenue 


720 

1332 

2775 

2158 

2069 

495 

559 

543 


Average 

7301 

Since Mar. 

6866 8218 
Since July Since Oct. 

8964 

9001 

Since Dec. 

9112 

Since Oct. 

7928 

Since Dec. 

Reiehsbank Discount Rate 

% 

5-88 

9 

6 i 

7 

7 

7 

5 

7 

No. of Bankruptcies 

No. 

9780 

11184 

12274 

5668 

7984 

9846 

11340 

13599 

Production & Trade— 










Total Imports t ... ... ... 

Mn. Mks. 

11206 

13207 

10580 

14152 

15012 

13829 

10808 

7141 

Food ... ... ... 

ff 

2808 

4054 

3591 

4350 

4196 

3811 

2968 

1965 

Raw Materials andsemi-Manufactures... 

' n 

6280 

6199 

4927 

7150 

7249 

7203 

5499 

3476 

Manufactures ... ... 

fi 

1392 

2016 

. 1321 

2467 

2458 

2270 

1794 

1225 

Total E.xports 1 1 ... 

Mil. Mks. 

10199 

8831 ! 

9885 

10273 

11427 

13689 

11870 

10641 

Food ... ... 


1070 

510 

474 

419 

606 

716 

478 

360 

Raw Materials and semi-Manufactures... 


2274 

1641 

2363 

2243 

2277 

2531 

2145 

1703 

Manufactures .. ...i 

■■■ 

6746 

6628 

6995 

7550 

8501 

9456 

8537 

7111 

Coal Output (new Reichs area) .. . .1 

lla.M.T ons 

- 141 

133 

145 

153 

151 

163 

:'''143vV' 

119 

Lignite Output ! 

Coke „ 


87 

140 

140 

149 

167 

175 

146 

133 


32 

27 

26 

32 

34 

38 

32 

25 

Iron 

000 M.Tons 

10916 

10177 

9642 

13101 

11803 

13396 

9693 

6062 

Steel 


11466 

12193 

12341 

16291 

14502 

16241 

11536 

8292 

Transport — 










Railway Receipts 

Mn.'Mks. 


4595 

4618 

5011 

5140 

6345 

4563 

3579=*' 

Goods Traffic 


2256 

2313 

2807 

3216 

3267 

3485 

2836 

2163=" 

Passenger Traffic 

Shipping (average of arrivals and de- 


1008 

1428 

1321 

1372 

1447 

1425 

1346 

1012 * 

partures) 

000 Tons 

14376 

'1 

16812 

17685 

19853 

v;)23192'';v,:, 

20639 

22387 

19147* 


For 11 months (excluding December) » + Including gold and silver, t Excluding reparations. 



ITALY. 

Information communicated by Professor C. OTTOLENGHL of the Royal University 

of Turin. 


REVIEW OF 1931. 


February ist, 1932. 

I N our review of 1930 published a year 
ago, we observed that the economic 
world was not in the throes of a crisis 
which is essentially transient and of 
relatively short duration, but of a true 
economic depression. We are experienc- 
ing a great economic upheaval which has 
arisen from the change in technical 
processes of production in the economic 
organisation and from the change in the 
mass of tastes and habits. Every genera- 
tion undergoes one of these great disturb- 
ances which modify the structural outlines 
of the economic system. Therefore it 
is not surprising that this great distur- 
bance, for whose outburst the crisis of 
1929 in the U.S.A. provided the occasion, 
still persists at the present time. : 

As regards Italy, the country l^a.s been 
severely tried both by the scarcity bf raw 


materials and by the effects of the special 
German crisis, and the fall in sterling, 
which are aspects of the general disturb- 
ance, but it should be stated that, although 
unemployment has reached a high level, 
in some industries and trades which will 
be referred to below, the depression has 
not reached the gravity and extent which 
would appear at first sight. Thus, in 
some industries employment has been 
almost continuous ; this depends in great 
part on the cohesion existing between the 
economic classes joined in the collaborative 
system, which has withstood a severe 
test in this depression. 

One feature of the present phase of 
the depression is that this is so subordin- 
ated to politics, that the appearance of a 
tendency towards improvement or the 
reverse in international political relations 
is sufficient to cause the bourses of the 
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different countries to rise or fall, which 
leads one to suppose that if the antago- 
nism between countries could be reduced 
there would result a stimulus to the 
economic confidence which is the basis of 
a phase of recovery. 

Population. — The resident popula- 
tion of Italy according to the census for 
April 2 1st, 1931, was 41,000,000 (pro- 
visional), and the estimate for December 
31st was 41,500,000. The vital statistics 
reflect the consequences of the economic 
disturbance in several ways. The number 
of marriages in 1931, 271,000, was 30,000 
less than in 1930, the number of births 
1,018,000, or 75,000 less than in i9_,o; for 
the same periods there was an increase in 
mortality so that the natural increase 
which was 520,000 in 1930, a figure 
considerably higher than in 1929, fell to 

416.000 in 1931. 

Emigration of workers as estimated 
according to the new method of the Cen- 
tral Institute of Statistics amounted to 

280.000 in 1930 and fell to 166,000 in 
1931, through restrictive legislation of 
various countries and the deepening of 
the depression in every country. 

Production. — The output of the 
chief agricultural products is given below. 
The great rise in grain, which was cer- 
tainly partly due to the exhortations to 
increase individual output, had a general 
and a special influence ; there was a 
slight fall in production of grapes, a 
large fall in that of silk, for which prices 
had continued to fall during the year 
causing an individual silk crisis in the 
midst of the general depression. 

Whilst the iron and. steel trade 
seriously felt the depression, artificial 
silk showed great potentiality and helped 
to limit unemployment. 
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Also the paper trade did not feel the 
.depression much, output in 1931 was only 
a littleTess than in 193b; the sani'e may 


besaidof electricity production (9,146,000 
Kwh. in the first eleven months of 1931, 

9,384,000 for 1930), but the lower total for 
1931 was due to the decline in the early 
months, for in several subsequent months 
the energy produced and imported was 
higher than in the corresponding period of 
1930. Cement production fell, and the 
output of superphosphates and cotton 
declined fairly considerably, the latter as 
indicated by the percentage of active 
spindles. 


COTTON TRADE— SPINDLES ACTIVE. % 



Feb. 

Ap. 

June 

Aug. 
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Finance. — Treasury accounts for 
December, 1931, recorded a supply of 
liquid funds, accounts immediately 

available, of 2,566 Mn. lire. The accounts 
for December showed effective receipts 
of 1,467 Mn. and payments of 1,754 
Mn., so that there was a deficit of 287 
Mn., whereby the aggregate deficit, which 
had been 1,382 at the end of November, 
rose to 1 ,669 at the end of the year. But 
this is not a very serious deficit for a 
country whose adverse trade balance was 
nearly 3,000 Mn. less than in 1930. 

The .position of the Bank of Italy on 
December 31st, 1931, compared with 1930, 
shows an increase of 330 Mn. in the gold 
reserve,of 650 Mn.in the portfolio, 6ooMn. 
in advances, 263 Mn. in sight obligations 
and 100 Mn. in current accounts. The 
circulation fell from 15,680 to 14,295 Mn. 
whilst the reserve ratio rose from 33% to 
nearly 40%. The official discount rate 
in 1931 stood at 5 ’5% until September 
28th, when ic rose to 7%. 

One of the features of the year was 
the disturbance of the exchange. This 
has been always represented by the value 
of the lira in sterling and dollars, for 
these two currencies were practically 
equivalent to gold, and because it was of 
interest to know the relation to these 
currencies in which so many important 
foreign, commercial transactions took 
place but since the fall in sterling it is no 
longer a standard of reference. In any 


case, however, allowing for the in- 
evitable consequences of the fall, which 
was unexpected and rapid, the lira 
remained firm. Sterling, which still stood 
at 92-90 on September 18th, was worth 
only 7 1 ’51 on 25th, and the October- 
November- December averages were 75’5i, 
72-15 and 65-71 ; whilst the dollar in 
these months showed a slight rise from 
19-23 to 19-25 to 19-43. Only the franc, 
and the Swiss franc in particular, showed 
a rise. 

The stock exchange was specially 
affected in 1931 by reason of the lack of 
confidence, which is a characteristic 
feature of the present depression. Shares 
which had diminished almost continuously 
after the early months of 1930 fell almost 
without interruption during 1931, as is 
seen from the course of the Bachi index 
based on 173 quotations and our 20 
industrials index quoted below. On the 
contrary, bonds and government securities 
show that they retain the confidence of 
investors in spite of some fiuctuations. 
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Also the bulk of the depositors in the 
savings banks retain their confidence in 
spite of adverse circumstances. Deposits 
in the local savings banks which amounted 
to 14,404 Mn. at the end of 1930 had 
risen to 14,784 Mn. at the end of Novem- 
ber, 1931 (latest available data), being 
inferior only to a few maximum figures 
recorded in the year ; in the same period 
deposits in the Post Office rose from 
13,047 to 14,072 Mn. 

The number of new limited companies 
fell from 2,420 in 1929 to 2,234 193° 

and 1,730 in 1931. In the table on p; 18 
the low level of new capital issues, which 
reached a minimum in December last. 
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will be seen. Changes in the number and 
liabilities of bankruptcies reflect the 
depression. During the year some ten- 
dency to improvement appeared, but this 
was soon interrupted, and bankruptcies 
in 1931 numbered 12,914, whereas they 
were fewer in 1930, 12,19b, but at the 
same time the number of dishonoured 
bills rose from 1,004,000 to 1,220,000. 

Wholesale Prices.— The downward 
tendency which began tentatively in 1929 
and which was afterwards transformed 
into a rapid fall, continued but with 
retarded force in 1931. In the last months 
of the year there was relative station- 
ariness, which is to be observed in the 
general indices. The monthly movements 
in the Milan index, based on 125 com- 
modities, show a range of 85 points in 
1930 and of 36 points in 1931 ; whilst for 
our sensitive index (see table p. 19), the 
range was 88 points in 1930 and 36 in 
1931. The differences in the movements 
during 1931 of the individual commodities, 
grain, meat, silk, cotton yarn, coal, may be 
studied in the table on p. 19. Grain 
prices were very high in the first months 
of the year owing to the previous short 
crop, but afterwards, as a result of the 
subsequent good world harvest, world 
prices diminished, but the tariff policy 
protected internal prices. Meat, which at 
the beginning of the year was at a very 
high level, fell 100 points (or 20%). Silk 
prices also fell nearly 305^. Cotton yarn 
fell in the third quarter but recovered 
somewhat in the fourth. 

Retail prices continued to fall, but 
slowly, as in the previous year. 

External Trade and Transport. — 
The provisional nature of the December 
trade figures does not preclude a com- 
parison of the 1931 total. ^ The 'total 
value of imports, 11,624 Mn.’ was nearly 
5,722 Mr. below that of 1930; thdt of 
exports 10,040, or 2,079 Mn. below 
1930. There resulted an adverse bal- 
ance of only 1,584 Mn., whereas in 
1930 it had been 5,227 Mn., and in the 
last three months of 1931 the balance 
was favourable by 35, 39 and 35 Mn. 
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650 

616 

37 

107 

istQr.Av. 

645 

78 

523 

551 

790 

945 


858 

723 i 

804 

608 

608 

536 

685 

685 

685 

884 

648 

620 

53 

130 


601 

70 

560 

607 • 

530 

758 .. 

829 


821 

781 i 

808 

696 

608 

559 

663 

724 

705 

881 

641 

618 

40 

93 

3rd „ ,, I 

415 

73 

574 

748 ' 

515 1 

738 I 

877 


927 

765 

737 

726 

711 

568 

697 

714 

708 

922 

660 

626 

32 

.'.83' 

4th ,, „ i 
192T j 
IstQr.Av.; 

403 

79 

526 

915 j 

471 ; 

502 . 

898 


766 

710 i 

737 

781 

664 

569 

642 

706 

687 

883 

646 

634 

60 

148 

593 

80 

521 

542 

458 

487 

828 


744 

638 : 

700 

798 

664 

569 

556 

673 

636 

825 

618 

626 

114 

238 

2nd „ „ i 

575 

68 

547 

410 

415 

453 

640 


606 

605 : 

687 

756 

655 

548 

471 

624 

575 

748 

508 

584 

117 

215 

3rd ,, 1 

433 

72 

552 

363 

583 

534 

533 


497 

438 ; 

575 

682 

636 

540 

443 

569 

530 

705 

532 

622 

138 

287 

4th ,, ,, ■ 
1928 

1st Or. Av. 

490 

85 

509 

344 

348 

553 

636 


470 

466 

554 

721 

532 

520 

439 

580 

535 

706 

533 

516 

179 

374 

518 

76 

491 

555 

354 

508 

680 


507 

502 

579 

718 

515 

523 

441 

595 

533 

703 

527 

513 

211 

421 

2nd „ „ ; 

649 

71 

511 

344 

350 

568 

727 


526 

539 

612 

770 

497 

523 

460 

629 

565 

703 

528 

513 

165 

304 

3rcl ' 

694 

80 

548 

347 

351 

532 

738 


539 

451 

575 

682 

515 

515 

454 

563 

527 

698t 

521 

511 

121 

250 

4th y, 

1929 
JAN. ... 

628 

99 

554 

367 

351 

543 

698 


535 

484 

616 

602 

484 

515 

457 

554 

527 

707 

552 

624 

150 

322 

504 

93 

480 

375 

351 

548 

710 


525 

502 

600 

592 

484 

621 

460 

554 

524 

703 

565 

529 

215 

462 

FEB. ... 

542 

85 

433 

393 ■ 

397 

541 

697 


612 

607 

637 

545 

484 

521 

475 

548 

525 

706 

565 

620 

221 

489 

MAR..,. 

667 

90 

554 

389 

403 

659 

689 


497 

504 

612 

573 

452 

521 

478 

549 

529 

703 

671 

630 

131 

293 

APR. .. 

610 

88 

548 

372 

401 

543 

675 


482 

496 

625 

577 

467 

521 

464 

551 

524 

694 

666 

533 

123 

258 

MAY ... 

615 

80 

571 

373 

386 

526 

738 

478 

496 

650 

575 

441 

521 

464 

555 

526 

689 

563 

528 

120 

228 

JUNE .. 

657 

72 

555 

375 

384 

626 

641 ; 

462 

482 

637 

563 

420 

521 

452 

542 

510 

681 

564 

530 

109 

195 

JULY... 

533 

90 

616 

376 

385 

517 

598 

469 

460 

613 

603 

413 

521 

446 

509 

489 

671 

558 

628 

96 

202 

AUO, ... 

538 

79 

613 

372 

385 

517 

595 , 

459 

458 

625 

481 

419 

521 

444 

504 

485 

666 

653 

524 

99 

217 

•SEPT... 

553 

81 

603 

367 

385 

602 

670 

494 

465 

I 637 

490 

585 

521 

441 

510 

488 

666 

547 

525 

103 

229 

OCT 

511 

99 

625 

370 

385 

517 

545 

471 

485 

i 625 

490 

376 

521 

439 

514 

490 

664 

546 

528 

120 

297 

NOV.... 

551 

101 

551 

367 

384 

504 

509 

428 

480 

: 625 

427 

376 

521 

426 

491 

471 

657 

651 

627 

m 

353 

DEG. ... 

1930 
JAN. ... 

551 

102 

501 

564 

384 

615 

496 

422 

491 

! 675 

458 

305 

521 

426 

512 

485 

647 

554 

529 

194 

409 

651 

100 

488 

362 

384 

611 

491 

413 

504 

i 612 

448 

269 

519 

423 

489 

466 

636 

548 

530 

218 

466 

FEB. ... 

465 

82 

469 

354 i 

^ 384 

476 

413 

413 

482 

! 600 

435 

314 

519 

405 

485 

452 

620 

536 

523 

219 

457 

MAR.... 

588 

87 

525 

349 

383 

463 

319 

385 

486 

588 

410 

308 

519 

387 

475 

448 

608 

625 

528 

192 

385 

APRIL 

630 

74 

615 

344 

381 

487 

319 

365 

504 

683 

397 

300 

519 

389 

471 

445 

604 

622 

524 

182 

372 

MAY ... 

501 

73 

512 

347 

j 376,. 

483 

339 

338 

500 

1 688 

353 

300 

513 

385 

460 

437 

593 

510 

519 

190 

367 

JUNE.. 

471 

80 

496 

341 

I 362 

413 

574 

275 

540 

I 588 

340 

288 

513 

360 

468 

425 

583 

509 

623 

185 

322 

JULY .. 

565 

52 

541 

337 

i 359 

413 

521 

: 269 

465 

i 575 

325 

294 

513 

552 

436 

410 

572 

507 

616 

170 

342 

AUG.... 

428 

63 

514 

341 

1 359 

404 

1 321 

1 275 

453 

: 663 

325 

373 

513 

351 

433 

407 

579 

505 

508 

188 

376 

SEPT... 

516 

58 

549 

344 

; 359 

361 

1 313 

253 

453 

i 575 

367 

362 

506 

359 

449 

415 

671 

507 

515 

196 

395 

OCT. ... 

627 

60 

562 

538 

i 356 

352 

305 

244 

442 

. 550 

362 

362 

506 

333 

458 

405 

555 

512 

499 i 

218 

446 

NOV.... 

534 

70 

469 

335 

1 344 

359 

293 

. 254 

395 

I 500 

343 

373 

506 

328 

405 

380 

554 

512 

498 1 

263 

534 

DEC.... 

453 

89 

404 

347 

■ 344 

359 

293 

. 248 

380 

I 550 

516 

365 

506 

329 

402 

378 

635 

482 

494 

313 

642 

1931 





















355 

723 

JAN. ... 

, 472 

71 

395 

352 

; 336 

339 

257 

i 260 

393 

i 500 

305 

354 

506 

322 

390 

370 

521 

463 

488 

FEB. ... 

477 

75 

364 

343 

i 335 

357 

243 

i 266 

404 

i 600 

292 

354 

506 

317 

390 

368 

515 

450 

494 

378 

765 

MAR.... 

. 547 

74 

432 

344 

1 334 

348 

237 

, 250 

385 

! 450 

314 

356 

506 

313 

380 

365 

517 

446 

496 

370 

707 

APRIL 

430 

67 

411 

341 

; 333 

328 

260 

i 219 

409 

463 

318 

356 

506 

306 

392 

360 

514 

449 

497 

357 

670 

MAY ... 

480 

74 

432 

341 

1 309 

308 

246 

: 200 

417 

450 

311 

352 

506 

292 

389 

350 

506 

447 

489 

358 

635 

JUNE .. 

. 640 

76 

436 

341 

1 509 

300 

252 

i 208 

371 

426 

322 

345 

506 

292 

372 

347 

498 

442 

483 

338 

574 

JULY .. 

484 

59 

468 

338 

! 315 

293 

219 

1 225 

345 

425 

335 

346 

506 

293 

368 

344 

495 

438 

486 

330 

638 

AUG. .. 

441 

60 

429 

338 

j 322 

256 

219 

! 215 

356 

413 

318 

352 

606 

286 

363 

339 

490 

438 

481 

351 

693 

SEPT... 

500 

60 

460 

334 

! 320 

241 

200 

‘ 215 

363 

425 

307 

354 

606 

279 

365 

338 

487 

438 

477 

378 

748 

OCT. ... 

484 

65 

458 

319 

; 322 

270 

191 

1 214 

367 

375 

270 

367 

506 

283 

346 

325 

491 


47Y 

402 

800 

NOV. ... 

403 

73 

381 

307 

1 323 

263 

246 

203 

378 

400 

277 

315 

506 

284 

362 

331 

489 



447 

878 

DEC. ... 
1932 
JAN. .. 

458 

82 

368 

289 

293^ 

1 308 
308 

260 

270 

237 

227 

193 

* 189 

401 

414 

425 

425 

270 

290 

301 

319 

506 

506 

272 

273 

362 

1 372 

334 

342' 

486 



514 

982 


XX Three types selected from data sapplied by the Milan Chamberof Commerce. j! Mid 1913. § 3st half 1914- 

* Latest prices are provisional . Now Ministero delle corporasiiotte. t Subsequent figures based on movements of new Bacm ingexa 


TRANSPORT. 

Shipping.— 


Railways." 


PRICES WHOLESALE. 
Ottolenghi.— 


Bach?.- 
PRICES RETAIL 


Monthly Total of Goods passing through Port of Genoa. {BolL diet consorzto autono’mo del 
Bor to di Oenova^Boll, statistico del comune di Gmom). ^ ... 

Monthly Total of Merchandise sent on the State Railways. {Bivtsta delle comumcaztom 

f err oviarie ciel Ministero d^le Covnunicazioni), , , ,, . » 

Wholesale prices of selected commodities at end of month. {Boll, del constplip 

deWBconomia di Milano, e Listino uffieiale della Borsa merci del consiglio promnctale 
deWJScommia di Qmovd,). 


PrSes^of cSin selected good^. \Boll. del lavoro del Ministero dslV Economia nazionale). ^ 
Index Nos. of the Cost, of living for working-class families {Boll, delle citta di Milano e a% 


UM^MPLOYMEItT. 


Natib^^iilrahee* Iliata. for ehd o! month. Series transferred from beginning of month to end 
of previous m<mth/ to nowepspond with other data. (Boll, mensile delVIsiitutocentrale dt 




Italy] 

But the fall in the adverse balance in 
Italy is not an immediate sign of improve- 
ment, for not a few prosperous years 
have been remarkable for a considerable 
adverse balance due to the rise in imports 
of raw materials to meet increased internal 
activity. But considered from the aspect 
of payments, this great reduction in the 
adverse balance greatly helps to reduce 
foreign indebtedness, which would depress 
the lira. : 

The monthly data for imports and 
exports, excluding the months of June 
and December, for which figures are 
abnormal for technical reasons, show 
different tendencies, imports falling, 
exports relatively stationary ; but with the 
general fall in prices there was definitely 
expansion in quantity, at least in some 
goods. 




Quantity. 

Value. 



1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

Imports. 


11 months. 

11 months. 

Grain 

000 '.rons ... 

1764 

1447 ... 

000 lire 1460 

817 

Raw Cotton... 

000 Quintals 1881 

1530 ... 

1352 

714 

Wooi ... ... 

" 5^ ' n 

421 

387 ... 

380 

246 

Machinery ... 


747 

433 ... 

741 

452 

Coal ... 

000 Tons ... 

9733 

8728 ... 

2256 

1008 

Exports 






Cotton Yarns OO'O Diiintals 

223 

255 ... 

298 

258 

„ Tissues 

’’n 

379 

349 ... 

808 

576 

Raw Silk 


60 

53 ... 

934 

556 

Artif. ,, 

Mil. Kg. ' .. 

17 

21 ... 

495 

587 

Citrous Fruit 000 Quintals 3634 

3560 ... 

419 

371 

Motor Cars ... 

OOO’s 

21 

11 ... 

279 

146 


Jammy, 1932, 

A feature of the month was the slight 
rise in the exchange rates. The dollar, 
which was worth IQ'SS lire at the end of 
December, rose to 1971 oh 19th, but 
declined to ig'by at the end of January ; 
sterling rose from 65’86 to b/'Sy on 17th 
and then receded to 6676 ; but the franc 
rose continuously from j‘j-21 to 78*57, 
while-th6re was the same tendency in the 
Swiss franc.' The second feature was the 
appearance of activity on the bourse with 
a tendency towards recovery from the low 
levels of the latter months of 1931, and 
indeed many shares — industrials and 


There was a great reduction in grain 
imports and a large increase in artificial 
silk exports but at lower prices. 

The following table shows the changes 
in the value of Italy’s trade with the chief 
countries :■ — 

U.S.A. England. France. Germany. 
Mil. lire Imp. Exp. Imj/. Exp. Imp Exp. Imp. Exp. 

1930 2633 1325 1673 1185 1504 1234 2180 1553 

1931 1040 841 924 992 668 976 1248 940 

(10 months) 

There was a diminution in transport 
corresponding to that in commerce. 
Goods carried on the State railways on 
private account, including traffic to the 
ports, according to the estimates of the 
Director General of Railways, amounted 
to 44,190,000 tons in 1931, compared 
with 53,600,000 tons in 1930. And 
according to the Director General of the 
Mercantile Marine the total of goods 
embarked and disembarked during 1931 
was 32,437,000 tons, compared with 

35.627.000 in 1930. 

Unemployment. — Unemployment 
continued to spread greatly until it reached 

982.000 in December, whereas a year 
before there were 642,000. Of these 

236.000 were in agriculture and 303,000 
in the mineral industries, building, road 
making and drainage, and 128,000 in 
textiles. 


others— rose; the index of 20 industrials 
at 108 in January showed a slight rise 
over the previous month, but it was a 
general rise. 

As regards wholesale prices in January, 
the index for the materials group was 
unchanged at 273, but this was the result 
of contrary movements in the components, 
for coal and cotton yarn rose and raw 
silk and wool fell. In the index for the 
food group there was a great rise due to 
grain, which rose to 414 after having- 
fallen to a minimum of 345 in July owing 
to the forecasts of the new crop. The 
rise was partly due to tariff policy. 


BELGIUM. 


Information communicated by Flnstitut des Sciences economiques, University of 

Louvain. 


January 2gth, 1932. 

AS elsewhere, from month to month 
the course of the crisis in Belgium 
'^‘appears more dependent upon the 
financial events and international ex- 
change difficulties arising from political 
causes. This impression stands out very 
clearly in this country, where industrial 
production had been improving in various 
directions until the end of the summer 
and even until October. The renewed 
fall in prices after some months of 
relative steadiness and the hindrances to 
exports have caused the ground gained 
to be more than lost ; the general insecur- 
ity has also paralysed many transactions, 
but that is a factor which expends its 
greatest force initially. 

The state of the free market does not 
yet indicate any fresh development. 

Prices of shares were still falling in 
the middle of December ; the index went 
from 41 on October ist to 36 on Decem- 
ber 1st. Since then there has been a slight 
recovery in prices, slow and hesitating, 
but sure, which brought the index back to 
38 on January 4th and will bring it still 
higher for February ist. Wholesale 
prices are still declining, and for nearly 
all kinds of goods ; the index fell to 573 
in December from 597 in September- 
On the money market there was an 
increase in the official discount rate on 
January 14th, followed by the open 
market rate. The official rate, which had 
stood at 2 l-% since August, 1930, was 
raised to 3|%, a level more in accord with 
the international position, but still suffi- 
ciently low not to form any obstacle to 
the ultimate recovery of business. 

The sound financial position of 
Belgium during recent months, and the 
security of her cui'rency, made the country 
a refuge for much capital and con- 
sequently the market was well supplied 
with liquid capital. This was provided 


as much by the repatriation of credits 
held abroad, as by means of savings 
normally invested abroad but at present 
retained, and by capital taking refuge 
from abroad. The result of this move- 
ment has been an increase in the volume 
of credit, sight obligations of the National 
Bank rising from 16,942 Mn. francs in 
May, 1931, to 19,309 Mn. on January 
2ist, 1932. Under existing conditions, 
there has been no inflationary effect; the 
volume of business is diminishing and 
prices linked with abroad are necessarily 
falling. It is reflected, in spite of a certain 
hoarding of notes, in the growth in private 
current accounts at the National Bank, 
the increase representing the unutilised 
credit. Current deposits amounted to 
686 Mn. francs in Ma}^ 1931, rose to 
1,366 Mn. in December, but fell again to 
886 Mn. in January, 1932. 

Not only wholesale prices were affected 
by the force of external events. The 
retail price* index fell from 786 in 
September to 752 in January, but this 
only partly represents the truth ; for this 
is also the period of the usual seasonal 
decline. Also farm produce has fallen in 
value in recent months from the effects of 
British import duties and French quota 
regulations. Eliminating seasonal varia- 
tion the weighted index of the cost of 
living has fallen 8% — i.e., very rapidly — 
in three months. 

Industrial production has been 
seriously affected by the fall in the 
the basis of many export contracts, by 
the obstacles to international commerce 
and by the political insecurity. Pi’g-iron 
output, which had recovered considerably 
in the summer of 1930, fell back 'to a 
lower level in mid- 1931, and wms at 74% 
of the 1928 average in December as 
compared with go% in August. Coke 
output fell correspondingly from go to 
yg% from September to December. The 

^ Not quoted in table. 
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BelKiujn] 

rolling mills had not enjoyed the same 
renewal of activity in 1930 and in recent 
months output has been at the lowest 
ebb. Finished steel production fell from 
73% of the 1928 amount in August to 57'5% 
in December. In the coal mines, output 
did not fall appreciably till December, 
but the usual seasonal rise in the autumn 
was not recorded. These facts should be 


considered alongside tlie restrictions in- 
volved by the quota system which now 
prevails in this branch of industrial 
activity, wherein equilibrium has not yet 
been attained, for stocks are very great 
and are still increasing slightly. 

It is more difficult to define the situa- 
tion in other industries, but it may be 
said that, especially in textiles, October 
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1928 

Mn. fr. 

Mu. fr. 

Mn.fr 

I'T*. to £ 

% 1 

1914 

1921 

Ml 

i. francs | 

Mn. francs., | 

O,C0O tons. 1 
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000 

No. 


I 

it’ 

. J . 


3 

0 


^ i 


10 

II 

11 

13 

14 

15 

iU' : 

15" i 

AS' 

10 

10 

1913 




95 

9-9 

25-33 




222 

72 

421 

152 

119 

309 


I 




1927 



504 

684 

98 

174-64 

4-50 

847 

200 

1266 

550 

2428 

748 

1281 

2225 






1928 



1021 , 

578 

108 

174-68 

4-28 

843 

207 

1381 

666 

2630 

823 

1475 

2512 


149 i 


491 

102 

1929 



1229 

498 

127 

174-51 

6*15 

851 

220 

1540 

800 

2960 

884 

1574 

2686 

i 

45 


518 

111 

1929 

JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APRIL 

MAY ■ 
JUNE 

JULY 

■AUG 

SEPT 

108 

117 

114 

113 

105 

102 

98 

100 

104 

103 

109 

111 

111 

111 

111 

111 

112 

112 

2501 

1042 

1158 

1143 

1548 

852 

1671 

1088 

709 

579 

608 

447 

467 

341 

535 

508 

452 

478 

120 

120 

120 

123 

124 
124 

123 

131 

132 

174- -50 i 

174-61 i 

174-76 

174-75 

174-76 

174-58 

174-53 

174-57 

174-39 

4-37 

4-37 

4-37 

4-60 

4- 90 

5- 20 

5-25 

5-80 

5-90 

867 

865 

869 

862 

851 

348 

858 

850 

846 

217 

217 

215 
214 
213 
213 

216 
223 
225 

1237 

1445 

1567 

1573 
1723 
1609 

1659 

1591 

1574 

662 

709 

862 

818 

869 

827 

824 

821 

766 

2427 

2682 

3052 

2991 

3231 

3043 

3073 

3094 

2949 

822 

966 

936 

913 

865 

1052 

837 

792 

935 

1139 

1245 

1665 

1690 

1405 

2371 

1445 

1540 

1665 

2175 

2597 

2746 

2832 

2464 

3664 

2519 

2566 

2847 

235 
220 1 
230 i 
225 i 
221 ! 
220 ; 

214 1 
213' i 
213 

93 

77 

61 

49 

41 

35 

32 

31 

28 

340 

324 

325 

336 

337 
342 

336 

337 
547 

496 

431 

508 

518 

512 
515 

543 

530 

513 

252 

389 

120 

44 

33 

46 

68 

60 

62 

OCT 

91 

112 

1501 

408 

135 

174-34 

6-05 

858 

229 

1619 

867 

3215 

937 

1685 

2853 

211 

28 

549 

580 

62 

NOV .1 

87 

1 112 

886 

506 

135 

174-53- 

5-53 

834 

229 

1423 

804 

2849 

946 

1433 

2601 

240 

30 

340 

564 

76 

J)W 

77 
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Dates of Series—CoJs, i , 2. Lst of raoiith ; 4, r>, ^thr-lCtb ; 6. 7. AvcTasfc ; 8, Average second half of month ; 0, 15bh ; 10. for 25 working clays ; 
) . ' , IS, 80-{lay month ; 10, caiciitdai* month!. 

* Ministry of Labour indox for 3rd cjategory hadgcte' . ' . ! 


was relatively satisfactory, November 
very bad, and since then there has been 
some consolidation but without any great 
improvement. 

The effect of this situation on the 
labour market was that unemployment 
rose rather more than seasonally in 
October and November; although the 
complete figures for December are not 
yet available, it would seem that its 
gravity was p-'oderated in that month. 
Days lost b\' insured workers exceeded 
i2‘5% in August and i5’6% in November. 
Of 706,000 insured persons (or about half 
the working class population), there 
were in November 93,000 wholly un- 
employed and 135,000 on short time. 
Wages, which are based upon the cost of 
living index in some industries (textiles, 
coal) and which in most others are settled 
after discussions which centre round the 
cost of living, have undergone considerable 
reductions. Agriculture in particular has 
suffered in recent months from tariff 
developments. The small farms had 
held out until now thanks to animal 
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produce and vegetables ; but the prices 
for these have now been greatly reduced 
by the closing of foreign markets, while 
the almost complete absence of protection 
here causes other countries to export to 
Belgium the surpluses for which they 
likewise are deprived of the usual markets. 

External trade has suffered from the 
consequences of the international ex- 
change crisis, attributable to the general 
crisis, and to the remedies of a nationalist 
character to v/hich the majority of 
countries are having recourse. Imports 
and exports are declining, the former to 
the minimum previously recorded, and 
allowing for seasonal variation, exports 
of manufactures have fallen even lower. 
The latter evidently feel the reaction 
of protectionism most rapidhn On the 
whole, thanks to the fact that our 
trade has onh' suffered from isolated 
impediments to a very limited number of 
products and that the price level is not 
now maintained artificially high, our 
export trade is still relatively better than 
that of many other countries. 


NETHERLANDS. 


Information communicated by the Netherlands Central Statistical Office. 
REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1931. 


January 30//;, 1932. 

T he recession which began in the 
latter half of 1929 has lasted, almost 
without interruption, throughout 
1931. Disregarding seasonal movements 
and minor oscillations, the decline has 
been remarkably constant in various 
industries, though differing in extent. 
The index number of stock prices fell by 
55% between 1929 and 1931, and the total 
decline from February 1929 (when quo- 
tations were highest) to December 1931 
was 72%. The wholesale price index 
dropped from 142 to 97, comparing the 
two years, and to 85 in December, The 
value of both imports and exports de- 
creased by one - third, the volume of 
merchandise handled at the ports of 


Rotterdam and Amsterdam by one-third 
and one-sixth respectively, and of goods 
carried by rail by about 12% in a year and 
three quarters. Monthly clearings by the 
Netherlands Bank declined from 3,560 
Mn. florins in 1929 to 2,460 Mn. in 1931 
and 1,760 Mn. in the last three months of 
that year. Of the workpeople applying 
at employment exdranges, 21.6% were 
placed in 1929 as against 10.8% m.igst. 
At the end of 1931, 246,000 persons were 
recorded as out of work and by now their 
number may well have reached 300,000. 

There has been a considerable fall in 
imports of materials for those industries 
which make production goods (40%). 
Accordingly, unemployment in the metal 
trades rose sharply, especially in the latter 
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part of the year, and now embraces about 
one-sixth of tiiose normally employed in 
the trade. 

As a result of the bad state of affairs 
a serious decline in money incomes might 
be expected. This has, however, pre- 
sumabl)^ been counterbalanced, in great 
part, by the drop in prices. Consequently, 
though some indices of general welfare do 
indeed show a corresponding decline, 
others, in particular the volume of imports, 
do not at all reflect the drop in money in- 
come. Imports of food even show an in- 
crease, while imports of materials for those 
industries which work for direct consump- 
tion have remained on the same high level 
since 1929. It should, however, be kept 
in mind that wages had not yet been 
seriously affected in 1931, 


Under the increasing economic pres- 
sure the government of the Netherlands 
has been forced to follow the lead of 
many other countries and take, though in a 
less degree, measures to protect the home 
market by import duties and restrictions. 

Severe as the depression is in this 
country, the economic situation in the 
Netherlands may be judged relatively 
favourable when compared with several 
other countries. In consequence there 
has been a considerable inflow of gold, 
amounting to nearly 500 Mn. florins. 
The gold stock at the Netherlands Bank 
more than doubled; on the contrary, 
foreign bills decreased by about 160 Mn. 
florins. The unprecedented volume of 
current deposits is one of the most striking- 
proofs of the prevailing depression. 


INDICES OF ECONOxMIC POSITION OF INDUSTRY ( 1925 - 7 , as 100 ). 



1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

W age e arners employ ed*'^’ ... ... ... ... ... 

95 

92 ' 

89 

93 

97 

100 

103 

110 

115 


Total wages earned’’*'* ... ... ... ... ... 

115 

101 

94 

94 

97 

100 

104 

110 

117 


PurcliLasing power of total wages* ... 

98 

94 

95 

95 

94 

100 

106 

110 

118 


Dividends (48 firms) ... 

72 

73 

72 

84 

87 

103 

110 

136 

160 

101 

Exports 'of finished products ' ... ... ... ' 

59 

69 

74 

86 

95 

99 

106 

115 

1X8 

105 

Home sales by construction goods industries* ... ... 

86 

87 

84 

87 

97 

99 

105 

113 

121 

126 

,, consumption of coiisumption goods 

91 

95 

94 

93 

97 

101 

103 

109 

116 

121 

,, sales by capital goods industries* 

62 

57 

64 

78 

92 

98 

111 

140 

161 

154 

Imports of capital goods (machinery) 

107 

! 83 

69 

75 

88 . 

100 

112 

i 138 

1 137 1 

111 

„ raw materials ... ! 

62 

72 

65 

80 

94 ' 

1 97 ' 

109 

1-125 

i 126 ! 

115 

Con.siimption of coal and electricity’^ 

74 

! 85 

84 

i 89 : 

! 97 

, 98 

105 

, 112 

i 118 

110 

,, „ raw materials* 

70 

I 71 : 

73 

83 1 

95 1 

98 

107 

1 121 ■ ! 

125 'i 

121 

,, „ ,, ,, by consumption goods industries 

70 

1 76 

76 

84 , 

, 95 ’ 

99 

106 

113 ^ 

116 

115 

Imports of raw ) capital goods industries 

52 

1 58 

50 

76 

1 92 

98 : 

110 

135 

134 

116 

materials j consumption goods industries 

72 

86 

80 

84 

1 96 

97 

107 

110 

117 

115 

Total employed ) capital goods industries 

97 

84 

83 

91 

96 

99 

106 

125 

142 

130 

in* J consumption goods industries 

91 

89 

86 

94 

97 

100 

104 

i 108 

108 

104 

Wage earners \ capital goods industries 

100 

88 

83 

90 

97 

99 

105 

1 118 

121 


in** i* consumption goods industries 

87 

! 90 

90 

92 

98 

i 100 

103 

! 107 

109 



Selected Industries, reporting for Pi’od action Stati.stics. 
iiulustries reporting to State Assurance Bank. 
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PRICES, TRADE. OUTPUT. EMPLOYMENT. 
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, actual figures. ** Amsterdam. 


+ Without gold and silver, bullion and cash, hi' Last month ol Quarter. 
.i« Of the workers covered in the luvestigaaou. 
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THE GENERAL BUSINESS POSITION 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


April 20th, 1932. 

The industrial position as shown by the 
statistics of the first quarter of 1932 has 
some favourable symptoms, particularly when 
March is compared with February. Unem- 
ployment has decreased in general about as 
much as is expected in a normal year at the 
end of the winter, and more than usual in 
textile and other industries where many 
women are employed. The index of produc- 
tion for the quarter shows some increase, in 
spite of depression in shipbuilding, coal and 
some other industries, and is 7 % higher than 
a year ago. There has been an increase in 
exports of some commodities and to some 
countries, though in the aggregate exported 
manufactures are little greater than in 
February. The sterling value of all exports 
of British Produce is only lOVo lower than 


a year ago, which is an improvement 
relatively to previous months. The feeling 
of stability is fairly widespread. 

That we can find even these moderate signs 
of progress is remarkable in face of the 
continued and perhaps accentuated world- 
wide depression, in which the only favourable 
features are the improving financial positions 
of Australia and India. Unemployment 
abroad shows little diminution^ if indeed 
it has not increased, while the lack of 
purchasing power continues. There is -no 
certainty that gold prices have reached their 
minimum. In this condition, improvement 
in the United Kingdom must continue to be 
hesitant, especially in the export industries, 
and no rapid development of enterprise is 
to be expected, even with the assistance of 
cheap money. 


UNITED STATES. HARVARD FORECAST {By Cable.) 


April 16th, 1932. 

The money curve declined again in March, 
rates falling moderately, whereas the seasonal 
movement is moderately upward. The 
decline reflects a continued improvement in 
the banking situation which is indicated by 
increased gold holdings of the Reserve Banks, 
the return of money from circulation and the 
horizontal movement of Bank deposits, 
following the sharp shrinkage earlier in the 
year. Last montUs decline of the specula- 
tion curve: brings the curve to a new low 
level. This means that although the 


movement of the money curve is favourable, 
the index chart does not give a forecast of 
business recovery. The sharp decline of the 
business curve reflects continued business 
depression. The improvement in the ^banking 
situation is the only significant favourable 
development of the month, but it is -a con- 
dition precedent to improvement elsewhere. ^ 
Business improvement is retarded^ greatly by 
the continued lack of confidence, which, fias 
been increased by recent, developments in the" 
financial legislation proposed at Washington.^ 


FOR NEW TABLE OF U.S.A. STATISTICS, see page 2 . 4 . 



RECENT MOVEMENTS OF SUBSIDIARY SERIES. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


F inance — since the middle of 
March, the prices of industrial stocks 
have fallen 4% as measured by the 
index, which, however, remains higher 
than in December, January and February. 
Fixed interest securities have appreciated 
1% to the level of last June. The index 
has risen 12% in the past six months, 
which corresponds to a fall of the rate of 
interest on new purchases from about 5 
to 44%. The short money index fell in 
the latter part of March ; and after the 
reduction of the Bank Rate to 3% on 
April 2 1st has fallen further. 

The statistics of the clearing Banks 
show little change, except a reaction in 
the totals of deposits and discounts. It 
is noticeable that Bankers’ Deposits at the 
Bank of England have risen — over twelve 
months from ^^59 Mn. to £73 Mn. 

Town Clearings are rather stagnant. 
Country Clearings have risen to just over 
the level of March, 1931. Provincial 
Clearings as shown in the Table have 
increased, and reached the figure of 
January, 1931. 

For Lancashire and Yorkshire the 


figures are : 

Feb. 

1931 

Mar. 

Oct. 

1932 

Feb. Mar. 

Liverpool 

... 23-3 

24*7 

29T 

22*7 

25*6 

Manchester 

... 37‘9 

41*9 

42-0 

42 - 6 - 

42*5 

Bradford 

... 3*1 

3*3 

3*5 

3*6 

3*4 

Leeds 

... 3*8 

3*5 

4*0 

3*5 

3*8 


New Capital Issues are again at the 
moderate level of February, which is a 
considerable improvement over the seven 
previous months. 

Gold. — 


NET IMPORTS (+) AND EXPORTS (— ) OP GOLD, U.K. 
Coin and Bullion, £000, 



1928 

1929 1 

1930 

1931 

1932 

January... 

+ 1884 

— 3297 

4 5260 

— 8933 

— 4338 

February 

- 1280 

— 1857 

4 1004 

-1- 502 

— 1440 

March 

~14>S60 

-f 3696 

4 5226 

-1- 1326 

-1- 327 

April ...... 

+ 1812 

4* 2554 

4 5736 

4 4949 



+ 2722 

4 4856 

- 3236 

4 3929 


June ...... 

4- 6835 

— 3887 

— 1420 

411158 


July 

-J- 2984 

—16008 

— 3228 

—26879 


August ... 

4- 796 

— 8641 

4 678 

— 4962 


September 

- 1848 

— 4722 

r:V4' .430' 

— 2237 


October ... 

- 6118 

4- 369 

: 2191,1 

4* 3353 


November 

- 4064 

4- 1727 

■ ■ 404"„l 

—12091 


, December 

- 1684 

—10049 

:7271:l 

— 4625 



-12715* 

4;'^1516i; 

1 -1-19415 

—32273 

- 6451 


* Including special transfer of £19 Mn. to France. 


In March, the official figures of 
Gold Imports totalled ^13,043,000 and 
Exports ^12,716,000, giving an apparent 
net import of ^327,000. As mentioned 
in our March Bulletin, however, 
sovereigns included in the above totals 
are valued in the official trade returns at 
face value, whereas bullion is valued at 
market price. If imports and exports 
of sovereigns are re-valued roughly at 
the market value of their bullion content, 
the March figures show, approximately, 
imports ^13,105,000 and exports 
;^i4,i 13,000, giving a net expori of 
^1,008,000. 

The corrected figures for net imports 
( + ) and exports ( — ) of gold since October 
last are as follows : — (£000) 

1931 1932 

October -j- 3,511 ... January -4-, 471 

November —12,386 ... February -2,630 

December — 4,624 ... March — 1,008 

The estimated real total of the net 
exports since the end of September is 

1, 608,000 as compared with the total 
from the official figures of ;^i8, 814,000, 
practically the whole of the difference 
occurring in 1932. In consequence of 
this adjustment, the total excess of im- 
ports, shown in the Summary of Quarterly 
Statistics published on p. 8, is reduced 
from ^81 Mn. to £78 Mn. for the first 
quarter of 1932. 

During March the inflow of gold from 
India continued, ;^6, 167,000 being received 
from that source, or 47% of the total im- 
ports, compared with ^^5, 226, 000, or 40%, 
from South Africa. Exports continued to 
flow principally to France, which took 
;^9, 749,000, or 76‘5% of the total exports. 
The above figures are not adjusted. 

Official returns for the fortnight end- 
ing April 14th show imports of gold 
totalling ^^6,846,000, and exports 
;^2,756 ,ooo, or a net export of ;^4,o90,ooo. 
^4,190,000 came from South Africa and 
^2,322,000 from India, while France took 
^2,611,000. 

Prices and Wages. — Sterling prices 
of commodities as measured by the 
Board of Trade’s monthly figures, as a 


4 


whole moved very little from December 
to March. A small increase in food prices 
in March nearly balanced a reduction in 
prices of materials. But the Statist index 
number for the end of March shows a 
general fall of 3% from the end of Feb- 
ruary. Since the fall occurs nearly equally 
in all groups, it is suggested (Statist, 
April 1 6th, p. 598) that it is connected 
with the rise in the gold value of sterling. 
The fall in the prices of some commodities 
has continued, and on April i6th an index 
based on 12 important m.aterials showed 
a decrease of 12% in eight weeks, during 
which the gold value of sterling rose g%. 

Irving Fisher’s index number of com- 
modity prices for the United States is 
93'5, 92'4, 9i'2, for the last weeks of 
January, February and March respect- 
ively, and 90'5 for the second week 
of April. The table of Stocks of 
Commodities (p. 12) does not suggest 
relaxation of the movement. 

The fall of gold prices in' the United 
States from September 1931 to mid- April 
1932 may be estimated at 9 i%, while the 
rise in sterling prices in the United 
Kingdom in the same interval is about 5%. 
In the same interval the pound de- 
preciated about 22%. 

Retail food prices have followed their 
usual seasonal course, and there has been 
no significant change in wage rates. 

Trade and Output. — The value of 
imports of manufactured goods increased 
from £iy 3 Mn. in January to £ 20 'i Mn. 
in February and diminished to £I3‘0 Mn. 
in March. In 1931 the average for the 
three months was £20"/ Mn. The 
decrease in the three months taken to- 
gether from 1931 to 1932 was especially 
marked in pottery, etc., iron and steel 
manufactures, cutlery and hardware, and 
all textiles and apparel. In the case of 
all these commodities (except wool and 
silk) there was an increased import this 
year from January to February and a 
decrease in March. 

The value of imported materials in- 
creased in March. In fact, owing to 
increased imports of cotton and hides and 
skins especially, the value of materials 


imported and retained was 6% greater in 
the first quarter of 1932 than that of 1931. 

Exports as a whole were of very 
nearly the same value in March as in 
February, but exact comparison is diffi- 
cult owing to the occurrence of Easter. 
There was increased export of iron and 
steel manufactures, of cotton goods, and 
in some other classes, but no marked 
change. The sterling value of exported 
manufactures this March was only 5^% 
less than in March, 1931, in spite of the 
occurrence of the Easter holidays in 
March this year but in April in 1931. 
The gold value was of course consider- 
ably lower this year. 

E.xports of food, etc., and of coal 
were lower in value this year than last. 

The output both of iron and steel fell 
in March, perhaps owing to extended 
Easter holidays. 

Unemployment. — The paragraphs 
relating to unemployment on pages 
83 and 86 of the March Bulletin 
were erroneous, and apology is due 
to the Ministry of Labour for the 
implication that they had used a method 
of computation which might result in 
misleading inferences. As regards the 
comparison of the number of insured 
persons unemployed (p. 83), instead of 
there being an actual increase from 
January to February, there was a very 
slight diminution, for the number in 
January should have been stated as 
2,920,000 (instead of 2,866,000 on p. 86) 
against 2,910,000 in February. Further, 
in computation of the number of persons 
at work, correction for the number whose 
insurance had lapsed had been made by 
the Ministry, and it was only the writer 
of the paragraph who was misled. 

The whole statistical position is 
cleared up in an article in the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette, April, 1932, pp. 128-9, 
from which and from earlier statements the 
following table is compiled. The figures 
relate to Great Britain only. Northern. 
Ireland in July,. 1931, accounted for only 
about 2% of the whole number insured. 

The numbers insured in Great Britain 
are estimated by adding each 'month 


25,000 persons to the mid-year count, 
and then subtracting the estimated num- 
ber of books which have reached the 
dead file in consequence of the legisla- 
tive changes in recent years. The 
numbers unemployed are those whose 
books are in the live or the two months’ 
file at the Labour exchanges (those in 
the dead file are excluded) and in 1932 
are modified by the addition of 11,000 
dock-labourers, who would have been 
counted as unemployed in 1931. 

The figures for the past 14 months 
are then as follows ; — 


INSURED .A,ND EMPLOYED PERSONS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. (OOO’s). 



Insured, 

allowing 

Excess 

Subtract. 
Sick or 

Recorded 

Number 

in 

t'oniormal 

in dead 

involved in 


employ- 

1931 

Feb. 

growth. 

tile. 

trade disputes. 

employed. 

ment. 

12380 



437 

2617 

9326 

Mar. 

12410 


440 

2687 

9383 

April 

12440 

— 

443 

2515 

9482 

May 

12460 

— 

442 

2502 

9516 

June 

12500 

— 

441 

2633 

9426 

J Lily 

12525 


460 

2732 

9333 

Aug. 

Sept. 

12550 


447 

2738 

9365 

12575 


445 

2804 

9326 

Oet. 

12600 

— 

441 

2723 

9436 

Nov. 

12620 

— 

443 

2667 

9510 

■ Dee. 

12640 

— 

445 

2602 

9593 

1932 

Jan. 

12665 

54t 

451 

2795'«' 

9365 

Feb. 

12690 

90t 

444 

27531-^ 

9403 

Mar. 

12715 

118 

442 

2606i’* 

9549 


^ Inclucling 11,000 dock-labourers who would liave been 
counted as unemploytfd on the basis of tiic 1931 figures. 

tThe cause of the mistake in last Bulletin was in taking 
numbers similar to those in col. 2 as additive, whereas the 
90,000 includes the 54,000. 

The number of sick is taken as of 
the number insured. The number 
affected by trade disputes was 21,000 in 
July and smaller in other months. 

The excess in the “dead” file is 
estimated as follows. The additions to 
this file in January, February and March, 
1930, taken together were 78,500 men 
and 135,500 women. The average 

monthly addition in the first ten months 
of 1931 was 16,000 men and 16,000 
women. Hence it is estimated that 
30,500 men and 87,500 women, or 118,000 
in all,' were added owing to the effects of 
recept legislation, by the end of March, of 
which 54,000 had accumulated in January, 
and further 36,000 and 28,000 in February 
and March. 

It is noticeable that much the greater 
part of this total is due to women, and of 
these women it may be computed that at 
least 80% were married. 


The increase in the number of 
insured persons in the 12 months, July, 
1930, to July, 1931, was 3%, and nearly 
as high a rate has been assumed since. 
This is remarkable, since the population 
of Great Britain is now only increasing 
at about per annum and it has been 
estimated" (The Banker, 1929, p. 146) that 
the increase in the number of persons 
between the ages of 14 and 65 would from 
1928 to 1931 be at only the same rate 
(■v%)- When the Census statistics of 
1931 are available it will be possible to 
analyse the details of this difference, 
which has persisted in a modified form 
for some time. Meanwhile it should be 
noted that the existing estimate is pro- 
visional, and cannot be substantiated till 
after the exchange of unemployment 
books next July. 

It is difficult to decide the best basis 
for computing comparable percentages of 
unemployment in the past few months.* 
The simplest method is to restore the 
excess number in the dead file to the 
number insured and to the number un- 
employed (though it is not certain that 
they are all unemployed). We thus 
obtain for the United Kingdcm the follow- 
ing Table. 

No. insured Nuiaber 


1931 

or lapsed, unemployed. 
000 \s. ' OOO’s. 

% Unemployed. 

All. Males. Females. 

Sept. 

12845 

2880 

22-4 

23*5 

19*6 

Oct. 

12870 

2793 

2T7 

23-4 

17-3 

Nov. 

12890 

2735 

2T2 

23’4 

15*7 

Dec. 

12915 

2680 

20-8 

23T 

14*9 

1932 

Jan. 

12940 

2920 

22-6 

25’0 

16-6 

Feb. 

12965 

2909 

22'4 

25*0 

16-0 

March... 12990 

2789 

21-5 

24T 

14 ‘7 


There is 

a consid 

.erable 

element of 


estimate in these figures, but it is believed 
that they give a true picture of the move- 
ment of unemployment in insured indus- 
tries. Very little is known of the position 
of persons in uninsured occupations or 
not connected with any industry at all. 

The improvement of employment 
■firom February to March is partly 
seasonal. It is not possible to estimate 
closely any normal seasonal movement, 
since a good deal depends on the weather 
in each year. To get a year for com- 
parison we must ignore 1927 when the 

^ * The figureii in the usual table, p. 23. are as given in the 
MSni$tty of Labour Gazette, unadjusted, and similarly 
with the details in the table above. 



aftermath of the coal stoppage still had 
effect, 1929 when there was a prolonged 
severe frost, 1930 when the present trade 
depression was first effective, and 1931 
when its influence was not measurable. 
But a valid comparison can be made with 
1928, and in the adjacent table the more 
important industrial groups where there 
was a definite change from February to 
March in 1928 are selected. 

For men the movements are similar 
in the two years except for a larger fall 
in unemployment in textiles, and a different 
movement in shipbuilding. For women 
the actual reduction is greater throughout 
in 1932 than in 1928, and there has 
been a general reduction in the ratio 
10 to g. 

The recent improvement was greater in 
the North West and in Wales than in 
other districts. 


NUMBERS OF INSURED PERSONS IINEAIPLOYED. 
OOO’s, UNITED KINGDOM. 

1928 1932 



Feh. 

March 

Feb. 

March 


Males. 



Miniug- 

225-8 

209-3 

323-3 

309-7 

Pottery, &c 

5-5 

4-5 

11-1 

10-4 

Metal Mfrs. 

59-4 

55-5 

123-6 

121-1 

Vehicles 

21-3 

19-3 

68-9 

62-3 

Ships 

43-6 

■ 46-4 

115-5 

113-7 

Textiles... 

45-1 

44-8 

120-6 

113-2 

Clothing 

15-2 

12-6 

39-3 

38-3 

Food, &e. 

250 

21-4 

46-0 

44-7 

B ricks and Tiinbc r . . . 

24-5 

21-7 

63-7 

60-8 

Building 

121-8 

90-7 

278-7 

248-1 

Public Works 

35-2 

31-5 

102-1 

101-3 

Distribution 

105-5 

102-5 

194-0 

192-8 

Other Groups 

299-9 

284-0 

815-2 

794-8 

Total 

1026 

944 

2300 

2211 (2225-^ 


Females. 



Pottery, &e 

Metals, Engineering, 

5-6 

4-5 

14-8 

12-5 

Vehicles, &e 

19-T 

18-4 

48-8 

44-0 

Textiles 

61-1 

60-9 

167-9 

148-3 

Clothing... 

20-6 

13-7 

50-7 

38-7 

Food, &c. 

19-8 

18-7 

33-3 

30-4 

Distribution 

31-1 

27-5 

78-6 

70-1 

Other Groups 

45-8 

39-8 

115-1 

106-2 

Total 

202 

183 

509 

449 (463*) 


* Allowing for increase of dead file, 


FINANCE, TRADE AND PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1932. 


F inance. — T he financial statistics 
as a whole indicate favourable move- 
ments during the first quarter of 
1932, though the apparent position at the 
beginning of 1931 has not been regained. 
Town bank clearings have been consider- 
ably above the very low level of the 
previous quarter, country clearings show 
little change, while provincial clearings 
have risen nearly to the level of a year 
before. The price of industrial securities 
has fluctuated within narrow limits. The 
Bank Rate was reduced from 6% to 34 %, 
while the short money index has been 
halved, and is little higher than a year 
ago. The index of prices of fixed interest 
securities appreciated 15% in three 
months, and has been as high as at any 
date in recent years. Bankers’ advances 
have remained at the level of the previous 
quarter. New capital issues have ceased 


to be of insignificant dimensions. The 
pound sterling appreciated in terms of 
dollars more than 10% during the quarter, 
and at the end was at 78% of its par 
value. 

Prices and Wages. — Sterling whole- 
sale prices of materials have fallen very 
slightly during the quarter, while those 
of food have oscillated with an upward 
tendency. Meanwhile dollar prices have 
fallen about 6%. Retail food prices have 
followed their normal seasonal cohrse 
almost exactly. There have Been sotpe 
slight reductions of wages, but the index 
number has fallen less than 1%. Altogether 
the stationariness of prices and wages has . 
been very marked in this country. 

Trade and Output. — -Imports of food 
have been maintained throughout the 
depression at nearly constant amounts 
each quarter, after allowance is made for 


SUMMARY OF QUARTERLY STATISTICS. 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

Qr. 

Znd 

Qr. 

drd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

let 

Qr. 

BANK CLEARINGS: 

Town {ex Metropolitan) ... 

Country... 

Provincial (11 Towns) 
BANKERS’ ADVANCES: 

Average for Quarter 

NEW CAPITAL ISSUES in Gt. 
Britain; 

All ... ... 

For United Kingdom... 
IMPORTS RETAINED : 

Food, Drink and Tobacco ... 
Materials: 

Partly Manufactured , 
Cotton 

Other 

Total 

Wholly Manufactured Goods 
Total Retained Imports 
EXPORTS, BRITISH: 

Materials 

Manufactures — Cotton 

Other... 

Total British Exports 
^ EXCESS OF IMPORTS; 

Goods and Bullion 

£Mn. 

9514 

769 

387 

980 

81-5 

55-1 

120 

13 

15 

53 

80 

66 

268 

21 

33 

107 

178 

93 

£Mn. 

9941 

757 

386 

979 

28-4 

17-5 

126 

12 

9 

53 

74 

65 

268 

19 

34 

112 

185 

55 

£Mn. 

10165 

790 

399 

971 

29*7 

17-8 

139 

14 

24 

54 

92 

65 

299 

20 

31 

113 

186 

125 

£Mn. 

10292 

771 

385 

973 

69-5 

36-3 

114 

11 

16 

51 

78 

64 

269 

19 

30 

98 

164 

106 

£Mn. 

9782 

742 

333 

962 

72-4 

37-4 

108 

10 

9 

43 

62 

65 

233 

16 

22 

88 

141 

94 

£Mn. 

9529 

720 

311 

938 

28-0 

19-0 

107 

9 

5 

42 

56 

60 

225 

15 

19 

86 

136 

87 

£ Mn. 
9180 
730 
319 

920 

66-3 

34-7 

123 

9 

12 

35 

57 

58 
240 

15 

16 

80 

129 

106 

£Mn. 

9079 

717 

319 

913 

45*4 

21-2 

93 

8 

7 

32 

47 

50 

192 

12 

15 

63 

103 

82 

£Mn. 

8745 

677 

287 

917 

25-5 

6-7 

94 

8 

6 

29 

43 

50 

190 

12 

13 

58 

96 

114 

£ Mn. 
7932 
664 
285 

897 

8-2 

5-2 

96 

7 

4 

29 

40 

52 

191 

11 

14 

57 

93 

65 

£ Mn. 
6060 
694 
308 

890 

9*6 

9-5 

113^ 

1 

31 

49 

60 

225 

12 

14 

56 

97 

115 

£Mn. 

6493 

689 

318 

889 

27*0 

20-5 

91 

6 

8 

33 

48 

36 

177 

11 

17 

54 

92 

81 

TONNAGE OF SHIPS (with 











■ 


cargoes) : 

0000 Tons 


0000 Tons 



uuuu Tons 



Entered from abroad 

1589 

1775 

1590 

1392 

1669 

1756 

1 1565 

1329 

1528 

1667 

1 1505 

1300 

Cleared for abroad ... 

1728 

1863 

1723 

1610 

1656 

1738 

. 1581 

1358 

1477 

1541 

1458 

1292 

PRODUCTION: 

0000 Tons 


0000 Tons 



0000 Tons 



Coal (13 weeks) 

6265 

1 6284 

6701 

7014 

5911 

5634 

6164 

5948 

5479 

5111 

5801 

5750 

Pig-iron (3 months) 

192 

202 

196 

192 

180 

133 

115 

101 

99 

84 

91 

99 

Steel „ „ 

248 

i 241 

237 

237 

199 

165 

128 

139 

126 

119 - 

134 

137 



000 Tons 



000 Tons 



000 Ions 



Shipbuilding (commenced) ... 

428 

360 

499 

427 

1 230 

161 

132 

33 

23 

39 

j 105 

26 

INDEX OF PRODUCTION : 













Bulletin % of 1924 ... 

111-0 

108-2 

114-8 

109-6 

100-9 

90-7 

92-7 

85-1 

80-6 

81-1 

90-5 

91-4 

Board of Trade „ 

112*0 

110-7 

114-0 

111*0 

103-1 

99-5 

99-0 

95-0 

91-9 

a9'3 

96-8 



* Except Bankers’ Advances, for which mean weekly averages are given, 
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seasonal influences. Their value in the 
first quarter of 1932 was nearly the same 
as a year earlier. Similar remarks apply 
to raw materials as a whole, excluding 
cotton. The quantity of raw cotton 
imported was 22% greater than in the first 
quarter of 1931. 

The imports of manufactured goods 
have of course been affected by the 
expectation of tariffs and their subsequent 
establishment. In the six months from 
October, 1931, to March, 1932, the value 
of such imports retained was ^96 Mn.,'as 
compared with ;^io8 Mn. a year earlier, 
and ;^i29 Mn. a year before. Part of the 
last named reduction is of course due to a 
fall of price. The statistics for separate 
months are discussed on p. 5. 

The total value of exports of British 
produce in the first quarter of 1932 was 
5% lower than in the previous quarter and 
11% lower than a year ago. The fall has 
not been uniformly distributed among 
commodities. 


EXPORTS OF BRITISH PRODUCE. £Mn. 



1930 

1931 

1 1931 

1932 


4th Qr. 

1st Qr. 

' 4th Qr. 

1st Qr 

Coal ... ... 

10-7 

8-3 

9-1 

7-5 

Ships 

6-4 

2-4 

0-2 

0-3 

Cotton manufactures 

16-2 

15-2 

13-9 

16-7 

Wool, other textiles & apparel 

16*6 

15-0 

12-7 

13-2 

Other commodities 

79-7 

62-4 

60-9 

54-6 

Total 

129-6 

105-3 

96-8 

93-3 


The detailed tables on p. ii show 
that when comparison is made with the 
first quarter of 1931 exports of several 
commodities have increased, and the 
variation is considerable as between 
countries. 

The Board of Trade estimates* that 
net imports, when re-valued at the average 
prices prevailing in 1930, would have been 
worth ^220 Mn. in the first quarter of 
1932 and ;^228 Mn. in 1931, as compared 
with ;i^24i Mn. in 1930. Corresponding 
figures for exports of United Kingdom pro- 
duce are ;^i09, ;^iii and ;^i59 Mn. 
respectively. For the first quarters of 
1931 and 1932 the estimates for imports 
of foodstuffs rose from £110 Mn. to ;^ii6 
Mn.,’ and for materials from ^1^51 Mn. to 
^58 Mn., while those of manufactures fell 

* See Board of Trade Journal, April 2Ist, 1932, p. 548. 


from ^65 Mn. to ^50 Mn. Exports of 
manufactures are valued at ^84 Mn. and 
^85 Mn. for the two quarters. 

The reduction in shipping tonnage 
cleared as well as entered with cargoes in 
the past quarter is notable. 

While production of steel differs little 
from that in the previous quarter or in the 
first quarter of 1931, and the tonnage of 
shipbuilding commenced or under con- 
struction has fallen to a very low level, 
the general index of production is 7% 
higher than a year before, and 1 % higher 
than in the autumn quarter. The increases 
in the twelve months are to be found 
principally in the textile group and also in 
paper (see p. 14). 

Unemployment. — -The detail of the 
recent unemployment is discussed on 
p. 5, but the following table affords an 
interesting general view. The whole 
insured population has increased with the 
natural increase of the number of adults 
aged 16 to 65, which is very little affected 
as yet by the war and post-war fall in the 
birth-rate and other causes. Administra- 
tive changes from time to time have 
affected the exact comparability of the 
figures, especially in the unemployed 
column. In particular, nearly 120,000 
should apparently be added to the 
2,595,000 recorded as unemployed in 
March, 1932, for comparison with the 
figure for the previous December. 

There is always a diminution of 
employment after December, and nor- 
mally an improvement in February and 
March. 


INSURED PERSONS, 

GREAT 

BRITAIN. ^ OOO’s. 
Registered 

At Work. 

iTnemployeck 

1930— March 24th 

0981 

1641 

June 23rd 

9849 

1851 

Sept. 22nd 

9679 

2117 

Dec. 22nd 

9475 

2411 

1931-Mareh 23rd ... 

9383 

2587 

June 22nd 

9426 

2633 

Sept. 21st ... 

9326 

2804r 

Dec. 21st 

9593 

2602 

1932-March 21st ... 

9549 

2595 , 

1 


Thus the estimated number at work 
decreased throughout 1930 and the first 
quarter of 1931, and increased temporarily 
in the second quarter of 1931, as is 
normal to the season. The detail of the 
last six months is shown on p. 6. 
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TaBLE! a. rfET IMPORtS OP RAW MATERIALS (EXCLUDING RUBBER) AND CERTAIN PARTLY 
MANUFACTURED GOODS. DECLARED VALUES. £Mn. 



1924. 

Quarterly 

Average. 

1929 

Quarters. 

2 3 4 

1 

1980. 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1 

1931. 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1932. 

Qr, 

1 

Fig iron, etc. 



T8 

1*4 

1*3 

1*4 

1*6 

1*2 

1*2 

1*3 

1*0 

•9 

*9 

1*4 

•8 

Copper, tin, lead, 

zinc 


5*4 

6*2 

5*4 

5*8 

5*0 

4*6 

3*9 

3*4 

3*1 

3*4 

2*6 

2*8 

2*7 

Yarns ... , 

... 


1*8 

2*1 

2*0 

2*1 

1*8 

1*5 

1*3 

1*6 

1*3 

1*2 

1*1 

1*6 

•5 

Leather 

... 


2-9 

3*1 

2*9 

4*8 

3*0 

2*9 

2*8 

3*1 

2*3 

2*5 

2*4 

3*5 

2*4 

Minerals (non-metals) 


1*3 

T3 

1*5 

1*4 

1*3 

1*4 

1*2 

1*0 

1*0 

•9 

•9 

*9 

1*0 

iron Ore 



2*1 

1*5 

1*8 

1*8 

1*7 

1*6 

1*0 

•9 

•7 

•7 

*5 

•5 

•6 

Other Metals 



3*7 

5*1 

3*7 

3*9 

3*7 

3*6 

2*5 

2*3 

1*8 

2*0 

1*5 

1*7 

1*7 

Wood... 



12*6 

7*8 

17*4 

13*9 

6*9 

9*0 

15*4 

11*0 

4*2 

5*4 

11*2 

8*0 

3*9 

Oil Seeds, &c. 



12*1 

10*7 

9*7 

9*8 

9*1 

9*2 

7*3 

6*8 

6-6 

6*9 

5*3 

5*3 

6*7 

Hides 



2*0 

•9 

2*9 

2*5 

2*7 

•8 

1*9 

•9 

*9 

•0 

1*2 

1*2 

2*4 „ 

Paper Materials 



2*9 

3*4 

3*4 

3*7 

2*9 

3*2 

3*0 

3*0 

2*3 

2*0 

2*6 

3*0 

2*8 

Silk ... 



*4 

•4 

*4 

*6 

*6 

*3 

•2 

*4 

•4 

•3 

•3 

*3 

•4 

Other Textiles 

(except 














Cotton and Wool) 


3*4 

3*3 

2*0 

4*0 

4*0 

2*3 

1*1 

1*4 

1*8 

1*6 

*9 

2*4 

2*9 

Cotton 



27*5 

15*4 

8*6 

23*6 

16*3 

8*7 

4*6 

12*0 

7*3 

5*5 

3*8 

9*5 

8*4 

Wool 



10*9 

13*5 

4*5 

6*1 

12*5 

7*3 

4*0 

4*6 

8*8 

8*0 

2*1 

4*9 

8*4 

Total, both groups 
miscellaneous ... 

and 

92*8 

78*5 

70*5 

88*2 

75-7 

59*6 

54.3 

56*0 

45*5 

42*9 

39*6 

49*1 

47*8 

1'otal. exol . ootton and wool 

54*4 

49*6 

57*2 

58*5 

46*0 

43'6 

45*7 

39*4 

29*4 

29*4 

33*8 

34*7 

31*0 


TABLE B. EXPORTED MANUFACTURES— D ECLARBD VALUES. £Mn, 




1924 


1929 



1930 



1931 



1932 



Qrly. 


Quarters. 



Quarters. 

4 


Quarters. 


Qr. 



Av. 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Coke 


1*6 

*8 

1*1 

1*2 

1*0 

*6 

•9 

1*0 

•8 

*5 

*7 

•9 

*7 

Earthen war® 


3*2 

•8 

3*7 

3*7 

3*3 

3*1 

3*0 

2*6 

2*0 

2*2 

2*1 

2*1 

1*8 

Iron & Steel 


18*5 

32*9 

16*3 

17*8 

15*4 

13*3 

11*9 

10*8 

8*0 

7*8 

6*9 

7*7 

7*1 

Other Metals 


3*9 

11*1 

4*6 

4*6 

3*7 

3*0 

2*6 

2-7 

2*0 

1*6 

1*7 

1*6 

1*5 

Cutlery ... 


2*2 

•5 

2*4 

2*5 

2*0 

1*9 

1*8 

1*7 

1*3 

1*3 

1*3 

1*4 

1*3 . 

Electrical Goods... 


2*7 

6*5 

3*2 

5*8 

3*3 

2*9 

3*1 

2*7 

2*3 

1*9 

1*6 

1*6 

1*4 

Machinery 


11*2 

5*4 

13*3 

14*3 

15*0 

12*0 

11*0 

11*0 

8*8 

8*2 

7*3 

8*5 

T'9 

Wood ... 


•5 

6*4 

*7 

♦9 

•6 

•5 

•6 

•5 

•4 

•4 

*3 

•4 

•3 

Cotton 


49*8 

3*5 

34*1 

30*9 

50*3 

23-6 

19*5 

16*2 

15*2 

13*4 

14*1 

13*9 

16*7 

Wool 


17*0 1 

16*7 

15*3 

11*6 

12*2 

7*2 

9*7 

7*8 

7*4 

5*0 

6*8 

5*9 

6*6 

Silk 

... 

. *5 

4*6 

•s 

*6 

‘4 

•4 

•4 

•3 : 

*3 

•3 

•3 

•2 

•2 

Other 'rextiies ... 


6*9 

2*3 

7*0 

6*6 

5*9 

4*9 

4*6 

4*1 

3*5 

3*1 

3*1 

3*2 

■■■.'3*3'' 

Apparel 

Chemicals... 


1’5 \ 

3*3 

7*2 

6*7 j 

5*8 

4*3 

5*3 

4*4 : 

3*8 

3*0 

3*8 

3*4 

'3*2' '■ 


■.-6*4 ' 

13*5 

6*2 

7*7 ! 

6*2 

6*6 

5*1 

5*0 

4*3 

4*6 

3*9 

4*2 

4*3 

:::KOiis^\^ 


2*2, i 

2*1 

2*1 

2*2 

2*1 

1*9 

1*8 

1*6 

1*4 

1*3 

1*2 

1*3 

1*2 

7:Leather' , ' ■ ' .... ; 


1*8 

1*9 

2*1 

2*1 

1*5 

T5 

1*2 

1*1 

•8 

■8 

*8 

*9 

•7 

Paper 


2*3 

2*3 

2*5 

2*8 

2*3 

2*1 

2*1 

1*9 

1*6 

1*5 

1*6 

1*7 

1*6 

;' YeMcle.# ... 


6*7 

13*7 

12*6 

11*7 

11*0 

15*2 

11*6 

12*9 

8'3 

9*0 

7*0 

4*0 

4*4 

Ruhberf ... 

i 


1*5 

•9 

*9 

•8 

•8 

*7 

•7 

•6 

•5 

•6 

•5 

•5 

*5 

Total, including Miscel- 
laneous 

154*7 

‘ 138*9 

146*2 

143*6 

128-4 

110*3 

104*8 

96*3 

78*4 

72*0 

70*7 

69*5 

70*2 


* Intlttdinr rubber trrei after 1924. 4 Eioludine rubber tyrae after 1924. 
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EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES. 

Value of chief articles exported in the 1st Qrs. of 1931 and 1932 to the 
principal countries concerned. 


POTTBEY, Etc. 
U.S.A. ... 

Brazil 

Argentine ^ ... 
British S. Africa 
British India ... 

Australia 

New Zealand ... 
Canada ... _ ... 

Other Countries 


1\) S. Irelaiui 


FIG IKON & FERRO ALLOYS 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

U.S.A. ... ■ , 

Other Countries 


PLATES & SHEETS (not 
coated). 

Japan 

Argentine 

British India 

Australia & New Zealand 
Other Countries 


GALVANISED SHEETS. 
Dutch B. Indies 
Argentine, Uruguay ... 
British W. Africa 
British S. Africa 

British India 

Australia 

New Zealand ... 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

SHEETS (Tinned, etc.) 

Norway ... 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

France 

Spain ... 

Italy ... 

Dutch B. Indies 

China (with Hong Kong) 

Japan 

Brazil ... ... 

Arg^entine 

British India... ... 
Straits Setts, and Malay 
Australia... ... ... 

Canada ... 

Other Countries 


COPPER MANUFACTURES 
Eg/pt 

British India ... ... 
Australia... ... ... 

New Zealand 

Other Countries 


TIN (Blocks, etc.) 

Sweden 

Germany 

Franoe 

U.S.A 

Cknadla 

Other Oountries 


1 1st Or. 

1 1931 

1932 j 

£000 

106 

73 

21 

16 

64 

56 

38 

44 

41 

35 

37 

36 

40 

24 

153 

129 

260 

228 

760 

621 

55 

60 

23 

19 

40 

21 

21 

12 

29 

20 

175 

119 

288 

191 

16 

84 

136 

66 

61 

49 

39 

33 

208 

249 

460 

481 

19 

45 

19 

9 

53 

53 

94 

53 

193 

216 



37 

42 

36 

277 

444 

697 

893 

32 

26 

25 

21 

59 

66 

40 

31 

160 

122 

51 

13 

95 

58 

13 

23 

80 

94 

115 

204 

63 

250 

78 

88 

86 

108 

44 

58 

92 

131 

132 

186 

121 

62 

453 

595 

1705 

2100 

8 

3 

54 

68 

10 : 

7 

48 

11 

184 

304 

107 

196 

30 

28 

12 

5 

67 

40 

313 

1 

7 

156 

585 

1 

203 

284 


and other) 
Argentine 
Rest of S. America 
British S. Africa 
British India ... 
Other Countries 


MACHINERY (Electrical). 

Europe 

S. America 

S. Africa 

British India 

Australia 

Other Countries 


MACHINERY (Prime Mover 
not electrical). 

Russia 

France 

Spain 

Rest of Europe 

S. America 

British S. Africa 
Bi'itish India and Ceylon 
Straits Settlements ... 

Australia 

Other Countries 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

France 

Rest of Europe 

China 

Japaii 

U.S.A 

S. America 

British India 

Australia 

Other Countries 


COTTON YARN. 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
Germany and Poland ... 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Switzerland ... 

Bulgaria 

Roumania 

U.S.A. 

Brazil 

Argentine 

British India ... ... 

China and Hong Kong 
Australia... 

Canada ... 

Other Countries 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Rest of Europe 

Dutch E. Indies 
China (with Hong Kong) 

U.S.A 

Peru & Chile 

Braal 

Argentine, Uruguay ... 

Colombia 

Egypt 

British S.,W.& B. Africa 
Foreign W, k E, Africa 



1st Or. 1 


1951 

1932 j 


£000 

mi 

269 



16 




35 




252 

32 


84 

87 


656 

119 


272 

374 


152 

61 


95 

69 


217 

184 


59 

47 


421 

193 


1216 

928 





64 

67 


26 

30 


13 

12 


107 

75 


104 

37 


33 

72 


208 

128 


17 

7 


58 

33 


195 

184 


825 

645 


53 

61 


67 

49 


50 

56 


134 

47 


245 

314 


101 

104 


20 

114 


42 

37 


48 

67 


417 

465 


13 

19 


87 

98 


1267 

1431 


118 

193 


828 

884 


285 

212 ■ 


110 

74 


126 

45 


173 

96 


33 

51 


113 

197 


59 

54 


74 

37 


34 

60 


205 

297 


88 

500 


63 

96 


44 

58 


364 

374 


2717 

5228 


494 

579 


206 

183 


163 

259 


182 

174 


257 

88 


758 

614 


241 

293 


1054 

1594 


190 

128 


90 

77 


44 

23 


671 

512 


193 

152 


276 

290 


903 

1068 


211 

239 


India k Ceylon... 

Iraq 

Straits Settlements & Malay 

States 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Canada 


I'o S. Ireland 


Japan 

Canada 

Other Countries 


To S. Irelandt 


Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

Other European Countries , 

China 

Japan 

U.S.A 

Chile and Peru 

Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine. 
British S. Africa 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Canada ... ^ 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

HNEN PIECE GOODS. 

U.S.A. 

Cuba 

Brazil and Argentine ... 
Australia and New Zealand 

Canada 

Other Countries 


APPAREL. 

British S. Africa 

Australia 

New Zealand ... 

Canada 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 
British S. Africa 
New Zealand ... 
Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

LEATHER. 

Germany 

France 
U.S.A. ... 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland ... 
PAPER. 

Foreign Countries 
British India ... 

Australia and New Zealand 
Other British Possessions 



1 IstQr. 1 

1931 

1932 j 

£000 

1560 

1883 

147 

252 

106 

264 

730 

865 

181 

240 

182 

218 

1225 

1175 

10062 1 

1130 

215 

202 

48 

156 

319 

513 

10 

19 

306 

295 

463 

813 

1146 

1796 

53 

55 

454 

259 

174 

181 

182 

179 

246 

130 

182 

105 

566 

670 

391 

249 

150 

140 

245 

144 

76 

28 

637 

287 

213 

150 

25 

21 

115 

109 

452 

392 

905 

600 

4993 

3644 

164 

169 

339 

419 

53 

34 

38 

33 

79 

96 

53 

45 

318 

243 

880 

870 

478 

305 

6 

4 

230 

134 

53 

31 

573 

402 

1340 

876 

284 

301 

83 

45 

87 

48 

233 

227 

»403 

320 

298 

315 

56 

37 

69 

42 

79 

102 

; 308 

291 

512 

””472, 

83 

73 

126 

124 

.. 50 

23 

.. 286 

341 

.. 119 

132 

■■"'-'■581 

620 





lEON ANU STEEL STATISTICS FOE U.K. 000 tons. 


PIG-IRON, t i] 

CRUDE STEED. 

EXPORTS OF 
iROX& STEEL. 

' 

Produc- 

tion 

+ Im- 
ports 

- Ex- 
ports 

=Home 

Cons’mp- 

tion 

% Imports 
to Home 
Consump- 
tion 

Pro- 

duction 

' 

♦Im- 

ports 

Home 

Con- 

sumption 

% Imports 
to Home 
Con- 
sumption 

Semi- 

Finished 

Finished 

1913 

Qrly. 

2565 

46 

236 

2375 

T9 

1916 

215 

2131 

10 

209 

751 

1923 

average 

1860 

27 

223 

1664 

T6 

2122 

138 

2263 

6*1 

540 

1153 

1924 


1840 

77 

150 

1756 

4'4 

2054 

271 

2324 

11*7 

470 

1146 

1925 


1559 

71 

140 

1490 

4-8 

1849 

289 

2139 

13*5 

188 

600 

1926 


610 

184 

148 

653 

1-9 

890 

390 

1280 

30*6 

145 

521 

1927 


1826 

152 

83 

1895 

8*0 1 

2275 

421 

2695 

15*6 

251 

712 

1828 


1653 

30 

114 

1569 

1-8 1 

2131 

286 

2417 

11-8 , 

245 

702 

1929 

1 

1674 

30 

143 

1661 

1*9 

2404 

200 

2604 

7*6 

266 

737 


2 

1924 

29 

156 

1797 

1*6 

2483 

268 

2751 

9*7 

237 

692 


3 

2018 

65 

167 

1906 

8*7 

2406 

252 

2658 

9*5 

250 

653 


4 

1963 

39 

79 

1923 

20 

2366 

270 

2656 

10*2 

258 

7X6 

1930 

1 

; 1923 

72 

10? 

1888 

3*8 

2374 

: 334 

2708 

12*3 i 

225 

1 647 


2 

i 1797 

68 

84 

1781 

3*8 

;i 1988 

i 245 

2233 

10*9 

159 

567 


3 

: 1328 

109 

87 

1350 

8T 

1663 

210 

1863 

11*3 

i 150 

506 


4 

i 1149 

62 

39 

1172 

5*3 

1284 

3C0 

1584 

j 

18*9 

139 

: 426 

1931 

1 

i 1012 

67 

48 

1031 

65 

1389 

227 

1616 

14*0 

99 

331 


2 

: 993 

83 

63 

1014 

8*2 

1261 

294 

1555 

18*9 

1 98 

355 


5 

841 

62 

44 

859 

7*2 

1186 

' 302 

1489 

20*3 

1 88 

1 316 


4 

■ .911 

93 

47 

958 

9*7 

1 1339 

434 

1773 

24*6 

i 106 

1 374 

j 

1932 

: 1 

989 

58 

33 

1014 

6*7 

1373 

266 

1639 

16*2 

99 

j 339 


f Tne. Fevrons Alloys. Blooms, Billete, Shetet and Tinplatfe Bars. 


STOCKS OF STAPLE COMMODITIES 

Table supplementary to the summary table, p, 2, Special Mem. 82 



jj 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 



American 

Copper. 

Tin.g 

Lead. i 

Spelter 

Rubber. 

Sugar. 

Tea, 

Coffee. 

Wheat. 

Petrol- 



Cotton. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 I 


eum. 

Mn. 

beginning oi 

1,000 bales 

tons. 

tons. 

U.S. 

U.K. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Mn. lbs. 

bags. 

Mn. bush. 

barrels. 

1930 

April 

3,870 

479 

42*6 

41*1 

6*8 

90 

426 

6,125 

210 

27,470 

518 

639 


July 

4,970 

522 

50*7 

49*6 

7*4 

109 

430 

6,196 

209 

28,424 

379 

632 


Oct 

5,967 

546 

49*1 

65*8 

6*2 

131 

1483 

3,629 

222 

29,860 

544 

613 

1931 

Jan. 

6,471 

535 

52-6 

92-2 

8*3 

140 

506 

7,018 

262 

29,309 

583 

603 


Feb 

6,578 

525 

54*7 

101*0 

10*5 

142 

526 

7,218 

274 

28,829 

602 

597 


Mar. 

6,888 

519 

59-3 

110*0 

13*2 

142 

533 

7,573 

270 

28,457 • 

630 

593 


April 

7,000 

510 

60*0 

116-5 

13-5 

140 

547 

8,453 

242 

28,292 : 

600 

591 


May 

7,051 

523 

59*5 

119*2 

14-0 

143 

552 

8,270 

212 

27,604 ^ 

531 

592 


June ......... 

7,346 

i 551 

61*5 i 

1 

127-1 

13*6 

: 146 

543 

7,779 

205 

26,351 ^ 

490 

■ 591 


Jirly ......... 

7,625 

!■ 564 ! 

62*0 1 

124*6 

13*5 

144 

545 

7,007 

; 203 

25,537 , 

446 

587 


'Aug 

7,571 

1 582 

6T7 ' 

1 117*8 

14*4 

: 139 

561 

6,086 

' 198 

27,827 

463 

583 


Sept*. ........ 

8,166 

. 596 

! 63’1 

! 119*6 

13*9 

138 

568 

7,160 

i 206 

30,012 

500 

670 


Oct.. 

8,553 

; 623 

■ 6T9 

^ 118*6 

13*2 

i 138 

570 

6,811 

: 195 

3i;405 

501 

557 


Nov 

8,648 

i # 

6T6 

1 124*9 

12*5 

: 139 

600 

7,621 

■ 207 

32,166 

528 

, 553 


Dec 

8,811 


6T2 

1 128*6 

12*5 

: 138 

615 

8,897 

219 

33,259 

542 

557 

1952 

Jan 

8,738 


I 61*7 

j 135*2' 

13*1 

1 138 

645 

8,577 

260 

34,353 


i 569 


Feb 

8,713 

; , * 

^ 6T4 

143*1 

I 13*3 

; 137 

653 

8,247 

248 

34,356 ^ 


: 669 


Marcdi 

8, 7091’ 


1 6T0 

148*i 

5 13*8 

i 136 

644 

8,641 

' 240 

34,179 


’ 570 


'’April ......... 

8,7601* 


j 61*5. 

t 

; 14*7 

i 138 



213 




♦ If.ot Available. I Provisional. § Bevised. : “ U.S.A. Afloat ” no longer available. 


(P Total supply seasonally corrected, exclusive of Exiropean and 
Asiatic mill stocks. 

(3) Total supply outside bands of consumers less Japan Stock.s, 

13i London Metal Exchange Visible Supply plu.s “Tin” estimate of 
Straits Stocks. 

f4> U.S. and Mexico refined stocks to April. 19B0, U.S. only 
since ; U.K, stocks in official warehouses, 

15) Vi.siSle supply in U.K, and U.S. 


(6) An estimate of World’s stocks supplied by Rubber Growers’ 

Association, 

(7) Total visible supply, exclusive of Interior Stocks in Cuba prior 

to Oct., 1926. 

fS) Bonded Warehouse Stocks to Jan., 1029, Tea Brokers’ Assoc, 
since* 

(9) Visible supply in Brazil (Ports and Interior, exclnding Sfio 
Paulo Government stock), Europe and U.S.A, 

(10) Stanford Wheat Studies Estimate of World’s Visible Supply. 
Ul) Stocks of Crude and Refined Oils in U.S. 
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THE PHYSICAL VOLUME OF PRODUCTION. 


T he Index Number of Production 
for the first quarter of 1932 is gi'q. 
This shows an increase over the 
preceding quarter’s figure of i point, and 
an increase over the corresponding figure 
for the first quarter of 1931 of 6 points. 
The suggestion made last quarter that 
the decline in industrial production had 
been stayed therefore receives further 
support from the present figure. 


The individual figures for the coal and 
the iron and steel groups are at practically 
the same level as in the last quarter. 
The non-ferrous metal group is lower 
than in the previous quarter, the textile 
figure is again at about the same high 
level as before, and the food group is 
again maintained at nearly same figure, 
consistently high. 


QUARTERLY INDEX OF PRODUCTION. 
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QUARTERLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTION. 

Average 1*^4=100. 


1 



Final 

Index. 


1183 

<p m 

CO 04 ^ « 

04 04 04 O 
r-l 

p 03 H 
^ is b 04 
O 04 04 04 
fH 

p p p p 
b C3 C« 04 
O so CO 

HI 

00 rt p «5j« 

b b b t- 

«H O O O 

HI H bH HI 

&- t- p p 
is M b b 

O O 04 o 
rH pH sH 

CO o ea p 
® H b p 
© »H O 

iH rH H sH 

p p br p 

04 b b w 

© © OS <» 

iH rt 

p p H »0 

b b b b 
« ® ® © 

p 

rt 

<3i 

VII. 

Paper. 

o 55 2 
o S 

<=>s^ 

86 

C- OS ^ 03 
rb-sf 

LO 003 rH 
r-i rH r*H 

p -sd- CO p 
C^ostb tH 
t-> OS O rH 
rH rH 

pppp 
tH H-H-tb 
CD tH tH O 
tH rH rH 

p p "pp 

bcMb-b 

O rHCM CM 
rH rH «H tH 

ad- O p p 
cMoobb 

00 tH 03 05 
rH rH 

111-2 

136-6 

139*7 

147*0 

pppp 

bi^bcM 

tH CM CM CM 

rH rH rH rH 

pppp 
tH «d- iH CM 
OCDCMp 
rH rH rH 

p 

b 

US 

rH 

. 

Uroiip 

Index 

(incl. 

heavy 

Chemi" 

cals.) 


62 

p OC^ 
tblbrH ,H 

OS o o o 

iH »H j— t 

p H- p 
t- 'H- C3 cf- 
O O 00 CO 

OtOCD'3' 
bos 03 H- 
CD C— t-OO 

oppp 

O-CMCMt- 
O OS CD os 
tH 

pppp 
4t- b lb CM 
o o OS o 

rH rH tH 

pppp 

b CM b b 
o o o o 

rH fH iH rH 

pppp 
^b D-'ih 

CD CO CD 00 

CD US p US 

bcM bb 

CO CO IS- 00 

* 

p 

b 

CO 

> 

Oil 

Seed 

crush- 

ing. 

000 

tons 

435*3 

1 

p p p p 

04 I>- C— <+■ 
O CSS CO o 

tH tH 

CM rH p p 
<33 ^4 ib^ 
rH CD OS CO 
rH 

pp-pp 

bb 

osPcoio 

pppp 

03 c~bb 
ooc-cot- 

pppp 
b b b CM 
ososc-c- 

pppp 
b b b IS- 
O 00 CO 00 
rH 

pp p tp 

b b b b 
t- CD us c— 

pppp 
CM b bb 
00 CO cots- < 

p 

b 

CO 


Group ‘ 
Index. ; 


209 

p ppp 

03 C— 'Cl" 

C3S CSS O O 
tH rH 

p p O "p 
H' tr- CD OS 
OS os OS CD 

pppp 
ibost^b 
CD CD CD os 

pppp 

b P P 
ooop 

rH rH rH rH 

pppp 

-H- b b 

O OS o o 

rH rH rH 

101-9 

110-6 

111*3 

107-9 

pppp 
b b b IS- 
OS tH O rH 
rH tH iH 

115*3 

103-8 

118*1 

115*2 

p 

b 

rH 


Tobacco 

000 

lbs. 

56,477 

■ 

p p t-- 

UTS 6s 03 
CXi cts O O 
rH rH 

p p p p 
<b to b CO 
05 o rH o 

rH rH rH 

p p p p 
03 CM 03 

O tH O tH 
rH rH rH rH 

107*2 

110*0 

118*7 

121-9 

CD p p p 
bn-t-ib 

rH CM CM K5 
rH rH rH tH 

123-3 

139*1 

141-1 

142*1 

pppp 

b b b b 

KS KS KS -tr 
iH tH rH rH 

CDppp 
CM 03 CM b 
*d-CM rOCM 
tH tH rH "H 

rH 

CM 

iH 

■ ^ 

Cocoa. 

tH 

^ctT 

oua 

CM 

?S. 

p P rH 

OS OS 00 03 
O 00 00 rH 
rH r"^ 

p KSOa tH 
lb lb OS 03 
O rH OS —I 
rH r"l rH 

p-^pp 

b«^i:?-rb 

iH rH COtH 
rH rH rH 

pppp 
H-CMCM tH 
H-COOO 
rH rH rH 

121*4 

103*7 

102*5 

101*0 

115*3 

116*7 

103*4 

108*3 

pppp 
b tH b tH 

CD CM CD CM 
rH rH 

pppp 

bbbb 

us CD rH CD 

p 

b 

CO 

rH 


Wheat 

and 

Flour. 

000 

cwts. 

31,914 

09 

P p p 

US OS rb 

00 C3S rH O 
rH rH 

p p-^ 1^ 
OS OS 00 rH 
00 CO (» 04 

pop p 
catr-c-H- 
00 CO CD CO 

«.d- p Op 
03 rbbcM 
CD O CD CD 

pppp 
Ksbb ^4 
os 00 CD CD 

pppp 
^ H- b tH 

00 CD O CD 

pppp 
tH rH CD tH 
COCD CDO 

89*9 

97*5 

110*8 

114*2 

p 

b 

CD 


Group 
Index. ' 


216 1 

i 

pppp 
iMotbib 
OOSOOCM 
rH rH 

p ppp 
■^l" CD OS 
to 03 CD 03 
rH rH rH 

H-ppp 
bcM 03 1^ 

tooooo 

tH rH rH 

139*0 1 
118*2 
108*2 
113*6 

popp 

bcM b b 

tH rH os tH 
rH tH rH 

pppp 
b H- ^ "d- 

CM tH CD CM 
rH rH rH 

pppp 
CM b b is- 
rH os CD CO 
iH 

p p p CM 

b b b 

IS- CO CO rH 
rH 

o 

§ 

iH 

t 

Silk.t 


10 

ppp p 
rH CSS 
C-OS rH rH 
rH rH 

p p p p 
03 OJ tH OS 
iH to CO C- 
rH iH 

pppp 

cMbbb 

OS CD COO 

pppp 
btHbc- 
OOOSH* 
tH rH tH 

rH pp p 

,H b b 00 

us KS to- us 
tH iH rH iH 

pppp 
t-CM CM b 
H* 'd" CO t— 
tH »H tH rH 

pppp 

b b b 

USCM CM -d- 
tH r-t rH tH 

pppp 
CM b bb 
"d" KS ■d" IS— 
rH tH »H rH 

p 

b 

CO 

rH 


i Cotton. 

bales 

689 

Oo 

O 

O OS 00 
OCJS C~CM 
tH rH 

P p P p 

is <b tH lb 
KS03 O to 

iH rH iH rH 

pppp 
ibcMiHO- 
KSOOOO 
tH tH iH 

PPPKS 

CM bbb 

-0-CMOO 
rH rH rH tH 

p o p O 
'iS'bcM b 

tHOOSiH 
rH rH rH 

pppp 
t- iH b b 

iH rH 00 iH 
rH tH iH 

pppp 
^b iH tH 
OOOtOCO 

pppp 
tH b -bcM 
tS-CS-t-O 

CD 

b 

o 

rH 


Group 

Index. 


to 

CM 

p ■^p p 

(is o tH ,H 
OSOS rH o 
rH iH 

100*0 

102*6 

111*2 

110*3 

pp^p 

c- to ^ b 

tH O tH iH 
tH tH rH rH 

pppp 

lb lb cob 

CMCM rHrH 
tH iH rH rH 

pppp 
1>CM bcM 
tHCMO iH 
rH rH tH iH 

111*5 

120*5 

117*7 

114*7 

pppp 
tH r- it- b 

rH rH tH rH 
iH rH rH tH 

pppp 
CM tH tH b 
CDCM O rH 
tH rH rH 

p 

S 

rH 

M 

Lead, 

Tin 

and 

Zinc. 

««co 

do> 

^co 

Oi 

-<5^ p p t> 

cbtHooo- 

OS 00 rH OS 
rH 

ppop 

CM is 

OOrHOa 
rH tH iH iH 

ppH-tO 
ibtH btH 
CM tH rHCM 
tH rH tH tH 

COP'^CM 
^4 b -ij-'Jf 

KS p P tH 
rH rH rH rH 

pppp 

bb4^b 

O CM OS O 
iH rH rH 

pppp 

b b b b 

O CM CM o 

rH iH tH iH 

119-7 

113*7 

100*4 

123*9 

pppp 

b b b b 

CD KS 1H CM 
tH iH rH 

p 

b 

iH 


Copper. 

tons 

39.626 

JO « 

to 

96*9 

93*8 

104*1 

105*0 

■p pp p 

|f~ lb 

ososoos 

rH 

pppp 

bboob 

tH CD rH ,H 
— • rHlH 

c-ppp 

bbcMb 

tHfOtHCM 
rH rH rH rH 

125*8 

126*1 

120*6 

118*2 

pppp 
pOH-b 
rH CM rH CM 
rH tH tH — 1 

pppp 

btHbb- 

OCMCMtH 
tH tH rH tH 

pppp 

b-b b b 

coo 00 CD 

rH 

p 

b 

CD 


s 


r-t 

•vSr 

ro 

pp p p 
OsiS'ii'O 
OOCSSOS 
rH tH 

tH p-ehtH 
iboSOSiH 
CD 00 0-00 

pte-pp 

oabvbcM 

CD-ts^CMK) 

popp 

ibbtHCM 

OrHrHrH 

tHtHtHr"! 

p C-OS 00 
bt-'tfb 
rH 0030 
rH rH rH 

pppp 

b H* b b 

o H rH rH 
rH iH rH r-l 

pppp 

bH-bb 

rH OCO tS- 

pppp 

b b b b 

CD us ^US 

6.0S 


tiS 

II 

ea© 

tons 

9,929 

»o 

l> P to »H 
03 03(^60 
'•0" rH t>. CO 
rH rH 

ppcjsp 
t-btH<b 
CO to tH os 
rH rH tH 

pppp 

OOb'^OM 

TO^CDCO 

pppp 

t-bisH- 

COtOOSH- 
rH r -1 CM 

ppCMCM 

bb'it-b 

os CO us CM 
rH 03 iH iH 

pppp 
b iH CM b 
KSKSUSH" 
iH rH rH rH 

pppp 

bb tH b 
•d- CXS us 00 

rH tH rH rH 

pppp 

•bbbbi 

Ot- t-CM 

P 

tH 

KS 


^ 

000 

tons 

1,375 












Ship- 

buiidin 

+ 

+ 


100*0 

106*7 

103*1 

90*1 

p tH p'^ 
CD nt" ^ 
C- C—CD to 

pppp 

ibboooo 

USUO'«t‘'0- 

87*2 

100*6 

111*8 

114-7 

pppp 
H” t-b b 

OCOC-OS 

rH 

pppp 

b bbfb 

OS OOiH 
iH iH iH 

pppp 
btH iH b 
tHOOOCO 
rH iH 

pppCM 

bbbb 

US-d-KSCM 

P 

b 

CM 


Steel. 

000 

tons 

2,060 


03pp p 

.Hcbobs 

rH O OS css 
rH 

ppp p 
'ct-osrbtb 
os CO 00 CD 

00 p 00 CD 

lb is 00 

O KS CM 

KSppc- 
btHCMt- 
CMCMOOS 
rH rH rH 

pppp 

bo3 b fr- 
ooos o 

rH rH rH 

P p OH- 
C- tH b b 
rH CMCM rH 
rH rH iH rH 

pppo 
b bcM -d* 

rHOSp CO 

pppp 
bcM bb 
CO CD US CD 

p 

b 

CO 

( 

Pig 

Iron, 

* 

000 

tons 

1,827 


O p rH hO 

O O OS C3S 
rH rH 

H-ppp 

H*bibb 
os OSfc-CXS 

00 C— «d' OO 

SS"” 

PPPP 
iHCMOp 
OS rH O CD 
rH rH 

pppp 

bH“kb b 

os CD 00 CCS 

ppusp 
tH b b t- 
CD O iH o 

r-t rH rH 

pppp 
bbcM CM 
oosts-co 

tH 

ppop 

b-d-bb 

usus-d-'d" 

p 

US 


Coal- 

mining. 

000 

tons 

67,508 


KJK50«k**'. 

sssi 

; rH, . 

ppp-st- 

..bi^tb'if" 
O coco OS 

„ rH' . 

pp«^p 
CM b b tH 
: OCNtrHt** 

■ ’tH 

OtOOOiH 

^ CD CD OD 

p rH CO "d" 

pbb ^4 
CD (OS CO CD 

pppp 

tH bbb 

O CD CD CD 

pppp 
-d- b b iH 

oooooos 

pppp 

b tH b b 
coco tr- CO 


a 

(A 

Average 

quarterly 

production, 

1924. 

'''tfi' ' ■ 

1. 

a 

rH CMKStcf 

iHCMKStti* 

^ .tH' p IHD- rtt* 

rHCMI^td- 

rH CM KS'd" 

tHCNlKS«d- 

rHCMKS-'d- 

iH 

£ 

O 

d 

ym4 


Tear. 

1924 

1926 

1926 


1928 

1929 

O 

KS 

CD 

rH 

1931 

1952 1 


* Partly Estimated. t iTiclTides artiJBcial silk from 3rd Qr. 1925. t Under Construction. 


FO&EIGN exchanges. 







ATBEAG® OF DAILY 

RATES. 






Paris 

!. to £ 

Milan 

1. to £ 

Berlin 

M. tQ£ 

Amster- 
dam 
fl. to J 

Prague 
kr. to £ 

Berne II 

I. to £ 

Stock- 
holm 
kr. to £ 

New York 

1 toX 

Buenos 
Aires 
d. to 8 

Kio de 
Janeiro 

1. ner mil. d 

Bombay 

.perrup. 

Hong- 

kong 

d. per $ d 

Kobe 

[.per yen 

Parity ... j 

124'21t 

92-46I 

20-43 

12-107 

24-02 

25-2216 

18-159 

4*866 

47-58 

27 

18 I 


24-58 

1927 




For 1919 to 1927 Ratbs Sn® Bablibe BullB'i 

INS. 





JULY 

124-00 

89-04 

20-450 1 

12-119 

163-9 

25*220 

18-128 

4-8562 

47-76 

5-83 

17-87 

24-15 

23-31 

AUG 

124-01 

89-32 

20-431 

12-129 

164-0 

25-212 

18-116 

4-8606 

47-85 

5-87 

17-87 

23-68 

23-37 

SEPT 

124-00 

89-35 

20-433 

12-135 

164-0 

25-222 

18-094 

4-8634 

47-95 

5-87 

17-97 

23-83 

23-14 

OCT 

124-03 

89-12 

20-408 

12*116 

164-3 

25-249 

18-084 

4-8700 

47-90 

5-91 

17-97 

23-95 

22-96 

NOV 

124-00 

89-47 

20-422 

12-075 

164*4 

25-272 

18-098 

4-8740 

47-83 

5-89 

17-99 

24-43 

22-66 

DEC 

124-00 

90-69 

20-435 

12-073 

164-7 

25-277 

18-080 

4-8825 

47-82 

5-91 

18-10 

24-63 

22-71 

1928 

JAN 

124-00 

92-17 

20’461 ! 

12-086 

164-5 

25-302 

18-138 

4-8758 

47-83 

5-92 

18-10 

24-69 

23-09 

FEB 

124-02 

92-07 

20-431 i 

12-109 

164-5 

25-336 

18-161 

4*8750 

47-88 

5-92 

18-00 

24-44 

25-08 

MAR 

m-02 

92-37 

20-412 i 

12-124 

164-64 

25-339 

18-180 

4-8801 

47-86 

5-93 

18-00 

24-40 

23-20 

APRIL 

124.01 

92-55 

20-412 1 

12-110 

164*71 

25-332 

18-183 

4-8821 

47-81 

5-92 

18-00 

24-42 

23-47 

MAY 

124-01 

92-65 

20-399 ! 

12-098 

164-72 

25-327 

18-193 

4-8817 

47-80 

5-92 

18-01 

25*05 

22-94 

JUNE 

124-16 

92-76 

20-417 1 

12-098 

164-67 

25-317 

18-186 

4-8805 

47-66 

5*89 

17-95 

24-66 

22-95 

JULY 

124-18 

92-81 

20-384 

12-084 

164*13 

25-255 

18-161 

4-8642 

47-43 

5-90 

17-91 

24-54 

22-66 

AUG 

124-23 

92-74 

20-364 

12-101 

163-76 

25-211 

18-134 

4*8538 

47-41 

5*91 

17-95 

24-50 

22-29 

SEPT 

124-18 

92-74 

20-356 

12-097 

163-65 

25-200 

18-130 

4-8508 

47-34 

5-91 

18-06 

24-36 

22-69 

OCT 

124-14 

92-61 

20-363 

12-096 

163-63 

25-200 

18*138 

4-8498 

47-34 

5-92 

18-06 

24-55 

22*88 

NOV 

124-11 

92-57 

20*354 

12-082 

163-64 

25*190 

18-143 

4-8495 

47-47 

5-91 

18-07 

24-59 

22-96 

DEC 

124-10 

92-66 

20-360 

12-078 

163-72 

25-178 

18-132 

4-8525 

47-36 

5-89 

18-062 

24-51 

22*75 

1929 

JAN 

124-08 

92*67 

20-402 

12-091 

163*83 

25-207 

18-138 

♦•8503 

47-42 

5-91 

18-056 

24-49 

22-56 

FEB. ...... 

124-23 

92*70 

20-447 

12-115 

163-84 

25-231 

18-155 

4-8525 

47-39 

5-90 

18-013 

24-08 

22-38 

MAR 

124-2+ 

92-68 

20-455 

12-117 

163-86 

26-229 

18-170 

4-8529 

47*28 

5-86 

18-008 

24*08 

22*06 

APRIL 

124-21 

92-70 

20-475 

12-090 

163-93 

25-214 

18*173 

4-8534 

47-28 

5-87 

17-965 

23*92 

22-08 

MAY 

124-14 

92-65 

20-416 

12-067 

163-85 

25-190 

18-154 

4-8610 

47-24 

6-87 

17-912 

23*68 

22-11 

JUNE 

123-99 

92-67 

20-335 

12-074 

163-73 

25*198 

18-113 

4*8485 

47-17 

5-87 

17-854 

23-66 

21*77 

JULY 

123-88 

92-74 

20-359 

12-086 

163-90 

25-221 

18-100 

4-8511 

47-23 

5-87 

17-818 

23-89 

22-54 

AUG 

123-90 

92-74 

20-360 

12-103 

163-83 

25-203 

18-101 

4-8488 

47-21 

5-88 

17-830 

23-87 

23-13 

SEPT 

123-87 

92-69 

20-361 

12-093 

163-76 

25-164 

18.101 

4*8479 

47-20 

5.87 

17-869 

25-73 

23-42 

OCT 

123-89 

93-00 

20-397 

12*098 

164-41 

25-176 

18-141 

4-8695 

46-82 

6-86 

17-871 

21-73 

23-58 

NOV. ...... 

123-85 

93-16 

20-389 

12-087 

164-57 

25-151 

18-149 

4-8777 

46-26 

5-80 

17-886 

21-18 

24-01 

DEC 

123-92 

93-24 

20-386 

12-096 

164-47 

25-109 

18-102 

4-8817 

45-86 

1 

5-56 

17-936 

20-52 

24-10 

1930 

JAN 

123-91 

93-05 

20-387 

12-102 

164-58 

25-163 

18-136 

4*8695 

45-12 

5-62 

17-931 

19-47 

24-23 

FEB 

124-16 

92-87 

20*366 

12-123 

164-26 

25-198 

18-124 

4-8621 

42-70 

5-55 

17-907 

18*66 

24-28 

MAR 

124-26 

92-84 

20-382 

12-125 

164-11 

25-136 

18-106 

4-8632 

42-24 

5-72 

17-862 

18-24 

24-38 

APRIL 

124-10 

92-78 

20-376 

^ 12-097 

164-16 

25-094 

18-092 

4-8634 

43*61 

5-81 

17-860 

18-40 

24-38 

MAY 

123*90 

92*71 

20-365 

1 12-081 

163-97 

25-108 

18-111 

4-8599 

43-02 

5-86 

17-835 

17-67 

24-39 

JUNE 

. 123-81 

92-76 

20*372 

: 12-086 

163-85 

25-084 

18-095 

4-8588 

41-67 

5-63 

17-816 

15-45 

24-41 

JULY 

, 123-66 

92-88 

20-383 

12-092 

184*05 

25-044 

18-097 

4-8652 

40-84 

5-34 

17-821 

15-41 

24-39 

AUG 

, 123-82 

92-98 

20-387 

12-089 

164*17 

25-047 

18-112 

4-8708 

40-67 

4-87 

17-790 

15-88 

24-37 

SEPT 

, 123-77 

92‘83 

20-404 

12-067 

163-82 

25-049 

18-093 

4-8614 

40.37 

4-98 

17’788 

15*90 

24-41 

OCT 

, 123-85 

92-80 

20-412 

12*058 

163-79 

25*020 

18-096 

4*8589 

38-50 


17-818 

15*81 

24-51 

NOV 

, 123-65 

92-78 

20*379 

12-068 

163-79 

25-049 

18-101 

4-8566 

38-65 

4-85 

17-789 

15*55 

24-51 

DEC 

123-60 

92-72 

20-369 

12-061 

163-70 

25-040 

18*101 

4-8567 

37-42 

4-73 

17-779 

13-91 

24-53 

1931 

JAN 

, 123-81 

92-74 

20-418 

12-066 

165-90 

25-075 

18-156 

4-8550 

34-48 

4-45 

17-782 

12-06 

24-48 

FEB 

, 123*94 

92-81 

20-438 

12-103 

164-08 

25-181 

18-147 

4-8565 

35-63 

4-24 

17-781 

11-26 

24-41 

MAR 

, 123-13 

92-74 

20*406 

12*119 

163-95 

25*246 

18-142 

4*8585 

38-60 

3-87 

17-849 

12-08 

24-41 

APRIL 

. 124*28 

92-82 

20-408 

12-106 

164-06 

25-235 

18-148 

4-8600 

37*77 

3*62 

17*845 

11*99 

24-41 

MAY 

. 124-34 

92*91 

20-434 

12‘103 

164*11 

25.219 

18.143 

4-8641 

34-87 

3.33 

17-856 

11.82 

24-41 

JUNE 

, 124-24 

92-94 

20-496 

12-088 

164*18 

25-081 

18-148 

4-8650 

34-70 ‘ 

3-71 

17-777 

11-77 

24-39 

JULY 

, 123-82 

92-86 

20-969t-l 

- 12-057 

163*97 

24-995 

18-146 

4-8566 

34-61 

3.58 

17-811 

12-34 

24-40 

AUG 

123-90 

92*87 

20-573 

12-046 

163-96 

24-922 

18-158 

4-8573 

31-96 

3-16 

17-769 

11-81 

24-42 

SEPT 

, 115-64 

88-02 

19-361 

11-34 

132*72 

21-74 

17-51 

i 4-542 

32-08 

3*16 

17-765* 

12-35 

26-19 

OCT 

98-68 

75-37 

16*702 

9-62 

130-7 

19-83 

16-81 

: 3-886 

32-03 

3-49 

18-880 

15-06 

30*0 

NOV. ...... 

. 94*83 

72-14 

16-717 

9-26 

.125-2 

19-09 

17-98 

i 3-719 

37-70 

3-96 

18-136 

16-74 

31*81 

DEG 

, 85-94 

65-96 

14-261 

8*35 

113*4 

17*30 

18*01 

3-372 

40-89 

4-29 

18*129 

17-59 

32-14 

1932 

JAN 

87*32 

67-89 

14-489 

8-54 

115*8 

17-58 

17*87 

3-430 

40*59 

4-29 

18-125 

17-30 

25-33 

FEB 

87*80 

66-80 

14-548 

8*56 

116-6 

17-73 

17-93 

3-459 

39-72 

4*19 

18-144’' 

17-67 

23-97 

Week ending 
Mar. 5 

88-74 

67-33 

14-69 

8-68 

117-81 

18*06 

18*13 

3-492 

40-06 

4-10 

18-151 

17-43 

22-S7 

„ 12 

92-61 

70-05 

15-26 

9-04 

122-56 

18-76 

18-13 

3-637 

38-89 

4-05 

18-156 

16-51 

20-83 

„ 19 

92-03 

70-0? 

15-23 

8-93 

122*33 

18-73 

18-28 

3-624 

38-76 

4-06 

18-156 

16-24 

21-25 

„ 26 

93-50 

70-75 

15*44 

9-11 

124-05 

19-01 

18-48 

3-697 

38-26 

4-06 

18-156 

15-98 

21-24 

Apr. 2 

96-03 

72-88 

15-86 

9*46 

127-30 

19*48 

18-62 

3-782 

37-18 

3-99 

18-100 

15-59 

21*27’ 

„ 9 

95-84 

73-30 

15-92 

9.34 

127-50 

19-44 

18-84 

3-782 

36*94 

4-08 

18-068 

15*15 

21-06 

„ 16 

95-81 

73 56 

15-92 

9-34 

127-42 

19-37 

19-70 

3-782 

36-48 

4*17 

18-057 

14-94 

21-16 


t 25*2215 before June24th» 1928. I 25*2215 before December 22fld, 1927, II Zurich from November 12th. 1929. t Moratorium. 
Il- Excluding week ending July 18th, 20*513 * Quotations nominal. 
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Scale applicable to all lines except the two lowest. 

H NORM AL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 
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1 
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^Mn. XMn. | 

£Mn. ;SMn. JMn. JMn. 
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JMn. 

A 

m 

% 

% 

1924: 

'Average... 

100 

I 

100 

100 

7*4 

11*2 

2070 


226 

147 

109 390 

1632 

242 

791 

324 

11*7 

48*5 

601 

100 

2-43 

3*45 

1926 

IstQr.Av. 

109 


100*3 

99*7 

13*8 

5*3 

2230 

SISO 

235 

150'^ 

114 382 

1634 

227 

827 

289 

11-8 

50*6 

611 

116 

3*10 

4*03 

106 


98*5 

101*5 

14*6 

7*8 

2140 

£0S0 

235 

140« 

107 386 

1609 

199 

849 

273 

11*9 

52*7 

573 

138 

3*96 

4*46 

3rd ,, „ 

107 


98*0 

102*2 

3-8 

3*1 

1950 

2100 

221 

135 

112 385 

1619 

231 

841 

257 

li*9 

52*0 

615 

125 

5*41 

4*08 

4th j» 1) 

114 


96*3 

103*9 

11-9 

13*1 

2140 

22SQ 

234 

146 

no 379 

1631 

237 

841 

261 

11-8 

51*5 

641 

119 

3*42 

4*01 

1926 

IstQr.Av. 

114 


96*8 

103*3 

14*7 

11*3 

2070 

1970 

231 

141 

107 371 

1610 

209 

866 

255 

11-7 

53-8 

611 

140 

4*15 

4*54 

113 


97*0 

103*1 

8*1 

9*8 

2100 

2040 

219 

123 

103 381 

1600 

195 

875 

244 

11-9 

54-6 

678 

137 1 

3*92 

4-37 


114 


96*2 

103-9 

8-5 

6*2 

1990 

2150 

205 

117 

108 374 

1634 

226 

874 

247 

11-8 

53-5 

624 

137 1 

3*95 

4*40 

4th „ „ 

116 

... 

95*5 

104-7 

15*7 

10*2 

2150 

2250 

226 

128 

104 371 

1662 

225 

887 

251 

11*8 

53*4 

667 

140 

4*02 

4*63 

192'? 

1st Qr. Av. 

119 


97*0 

102*9 

17-8 

9*8 

2228 

2117 

251 

135 

105 364 

1660 

220 

803 

245 

11-6 

54*5 

642 

135 

3*91 

4*23 

2iid ? 5 

121 


96*6 

103*5 

16-5 

6*8 

2253 

2190 

238 

131 

98 377 

1659 

200 

913 

237 

11*7 

55*1 

676 

127 

3*68 

4*07 

3rd „ 

124 


96-61 

103*6 

7-2 

6*8 

2040 

2200 

224 

129 

100 376 

1672 

211 

919 

236 

11-5 

54-9 

609 

126 I 

3*66 

4*33 

4th ,, „ 

131 

... 

97*3 

102-8 

17*2 

20*4 

2240 

2840 

238 

140 

101 376 

1711 

253 

916 

236 

11*5 

53-5 

651 

125' i 

5-69 

4*32 

1928 

1st Qr. Av. 

138 


98*6 

101*4 

18-5 

16*0 

2320 

2210 

237 

138 

105 369 

1706 

226 

925 

241 

11*1 

54*2 

594 

125 

3*68 

4*22 

2iid 

145 


100*4 

99-6 

20-6 

12*5 

2430 

2S60 

242 

133 

100 374 

1703 

210 

934 

232 

11*1 

54*8 

541 

121 

3*62 

3*91 

3rd ,, »i 

141 

... 

98*9 

101-2 

12-4 

9-8 

2240 

2420 

227 

122 

102 575 

1738 

251 

932 

239 

11*1 

53*3 

605 

123 

3*52 

4*16 

4th ,, >) 
1929 

JAN 

143 


99*0 

101*0 

21*6 

8-9 

2330 

2440 

242 

132 

101 370 

1770 

252 

942 

243 

11*1 

53*3 

712 

126 

3*61 

4*36 

149 

— 

101*1 

98*9 

18*0 

29-4 

2570 

246O 

250 

131 

684-37 361 

1809 

274 

956 

250 

10*9 

52-9 

780 

125 

3*54 

4*31 

FEB 

148 

- 1-0 

98-2 

101*9 

26*2 

6-8 

2440 

2B10 

236 

138 

58436 353 

1777 

260 

968 

246 

10*5 

54-5 

774 

162 

5-06 

5*23 

MAR 

143 

- 3*4 

97*1 

102-9 

. 24*8 

9-0 

2230 

2120 

237 

136 

63438 355 

1759 

214 

980 

244 

10*6 

56-4 

712 

160 

4*58 

5*38 

APR 

143 

0 

97*9 

102*3 

28*8 

6-0 

2210 

2150 

253 

127 

61+36 359 

1743 

191 

987 

244 

10*8 

56-6 

707 

158 

4*44 

S-27 

MAY 

144 

_j_ Q'3 

97*2 

102-9 

12*3 

8-8 

2250 

2250 

241 

118 

61436 363 

1732 

195 

977 

244 

10*9 

56-4 

702 

159 

4-69 

5*25 

JUNE 

141 

- 2-7 

97*3 

103*5 

14*0 

11*4 

2560 

2430 

235 

122 

61436 362 

1770 

216 

978 

244 

10*9 

55*3 

756 

156 

4*23 

5-28 

JULY 

156 

- 4*2 

96*0 

104.0 

13*9 

8*3 

2370 

2510 

248 

129 

63+36 367 

1778 

234 

985 

242 

10*7 

55*4 

757 

160 

4*73 

6*33 

AUG 

142 

4* 2*5 

94-2 

106.2 

2*2 

1*4 

2260 

2560 

226 

112 

65436 371 

1759 

225 

980 

242 

10*7 

55*7 

776 

156 

4*13 

6*47 

feBPT. ... 

144 

4- ri 

95*5 

107.0 

1*5 

1*2 

2410 

2510 

224 

114 

63436 362 

1754 

222 

971 

242 

10*9 

55*4 

772 

157 

4*21 

5*49 

OCT 

135 

- 5*2 

93*9 

106.5 

7*5 

4*0 

2440 

2530 

248 

123 

70437 360 

1765 

227 

971 

241 

10*7 

55*0 

787 

189 

5*27 

6*22 

NOV.. 

121 

-11*3 

94*1 

106.3 

6*3 

6*6 

2450 

2580 

242 

125 

55442 358 

1751 

231 

970 

235 

10*6 

55*4 

792 

177 

5*38 

5*66 

DEC 

121 

4- 0*5 

94*5 

105.8 

4*0 

1*2 

2170 

2S20 

248 

127 

58436 365 

1775 

227 

971 

236 

11*3 

54*8 

805 

15X 

4*64 

4*80 

1930 

JAN 

124 

-f 0*3 

95*5 

104*7 

11*3 

5-6 

2340 

2240 

250 

119 

64436 352 

1767 

243 

970 

233 

10-9 

54-9 

758 

136 

4*04 

' 4*11 

FEB 

119 

- 4*6 

96*1 

104*2 

8*0 

18*2 

2400 

2280 

236 

121 

59 435 348 

1714 

218 

973 

229 

10-6 

56-8 

678 

125 

3*85 

3*96 

MAR....... 

116 

- 2*6 

98*1 

102*0 

16*9 

9-4 

2770 

2630 

234 

120 

59436 350 

1682 

181 

976 

225 

10-8 

58-0 

615 

104 

3'35 

3*03 

APR 

120 

4- 6*5 

100-3 

99*7 

11*9 

9-4 

2340 

2280 

249 

114 

S6436 361 

m2 

207 

970 

225 

10-9 

56*7 ^ 

671 

82 

i 2*25 

2*49 

MAY ...... 

119 

- 3-4 

98-4 

101*7 

17-8 

20*1 

2360 

2360 

235 

104 

58436 356 

1742 

246 

957 

231 

10*7 

54*9 

585 

68 

1*94 

2*14 

JUNE ... 

112 

- 7*0 

97*7 

102*4 

7*7 

5*5 

2430 

.. 2300 

228 

102 

58435 364 

1788 

273 

958 

233 

10-6 

53*6 

618 

71 

2*13 

2*33 

JULY ... 

112 

4- 0*6 

99*7 

100*4 

' 13*1 

3*3 

2150 

2280 

233 

103 

70436 364 

1794 

284 

952 

241 

10*7 

63*1 

633 

69 

1*88 

2*37 

AUG..,..., 

. 106 

- 7*2 

99*2 

100*9 

3*5 

3*1 

2100 

2400 

224 

95 

66434 367 

1767 

279 

936 

250 

10-6 

63*0 

648 

69 

1*96 

2*29 

SEPT. .... 

. 110 

4- 6*0 

99-7 

100*4 

2*4 

2-6 

2340 

24SO 

207 

89 

66434 358 

1764 

284 

927 

255 

10-6 

52*6 

649 

65 

1*69 

2*09 

OCT 

. 103 

— 9*9 

101*3 

98*7 

12-8 

17*7 

2220 

2300 

230 

95 

66436 357 

1791 

296 

924 

257 

10-5 

51*6 

656 

65 

1*65 

2*11 

NOV 

. 105 

-f 2*8 

103*9 

96*3 

11*5 

8*4 

2070 

2140 

226 

100 

60433 355 

1801 

310 

920 

265 

10-5 

51*1 

672 

70 

2*04 

2*23 

DEC 

. 99 

- 5*8 

103*3 

96*9 

10*4 

5*4 

2150 

2290 

226 

103 

64433 372 

1839 

320 

915 

269 

11*1 

49*7 

706 

66 

i 1*52 

1 ' 

2-30 

1931 

JAN 

. 96 

— 4*0 

103.5 

96*8 

7*8 

4*5 

2210 

2110 

238 

102 

85433 350 

1836 

328 

909 

281 

10*6 

49*5 

784 

68 

1*87 

2*17 

F.EB 

. 94 

- 3*5 

98*5 

101*8 

6*0 

13*6 

2060. 

1950 

218 

99 

58434 347 

1782 

299 

909 

293 

10-5 

51*0 

646 

76 

2*50 

2*52 

MAR...... 

. 951 

) + 2*7 

99*6 

100*6 

7*4 

6*0 

1960 

1860 

213 

98 

59433 350 

1726 

238 

921 

295 

10*5 

53*3 

587 

75 

2*23 

2*62 

APR 

. 94 

- 3*0 

100*2 

99*9 

1*4 

•3 

2270 

2210 

228 

94 

61435 554 

1698 

209 

925 

292 

10*3 

54*5 

559 

75 

2*31 

2*61 

MAY 

. 80 

-17'0 

103*0 

97*6 

•9 

10*1 

1980 

1980 

218 

93 

62434 353 

1700 

222 

919 

274 

10*4 

54*1 

571 

68 

1*98 

2*26 

JUNE 

. 82 

_ 11 

104-6 

96*0 

4*4 

8*4 

2196 

2080 

205 

89 

71434 352 

1744 

264 

908 

272 

10*5 

52*1 

623 

60 

\ 1*56 

2*12 

JULY 

. 86 

-f 8*1 

101*5 

98*7 

2*3 

2*9 

1980 

2090 

218 

96 

66434 359 

1750 

279 

898 

283 

10*3 

51*3 

653 

62 

i 1*75 

2*14 

AUG 

. 82 

- 6-8 

99*2 

101*3 

1*6 


1690 

1930 

202 

87 

58 435 360 

1708 

261 

895 

286 

10*4 

52-4 

655 

125 

1 3*58 

4*31 

SEPT 

. 78 

- 3*3 

97*9 

102*9 

1*3 


1680 

1740 

192 

79 

58450 352 

1675 

234 

897 

288 

10*2 

53*6 

656 

126 

1 3*69 

4*2£ 

OCT 

. 87 

4-15*8 
4- 8*8 

92*6 

94*0 

108*1 

106*5 

2*5 

4*3 


1430 
. 1380 

I48O 

1430 

217 

98 

70461 357 

1688 

235 

896 

288 

10*2 

53*1 

600 

168 

4*31 

5*71 

NOV 

. 92 

6*3 

212 

93 

60438 355 

1670 

238 

887 

284 

10*2 

53*1 

626 

175 

5*02 

5‘7e 

DEC 

, 81 

-16*2 

90*2 

111*2 

2*7 

... 

1410 

1510 

230 

97 

73438 364 

1700 

244 

88? 

281 

10*6 

52*2 

682 

169 

4*21 

. 5*8^ 

1932 

JAN 

. 82 

4- 0-5 

. 93*4 

107*6 

'3 

2*e 

! 1330 

mo 

230 

96 

694 38 355 

1677 

237 

891 

268 

10*5 

^ 53-1 

653 

162 

1 4*46 

i 5*65 

,FEB 

. 80-i 

5 - 2*2 

93*7 

107*2 

9*1 

2i 

3 1750 

1660 

208 

98 

70432 345 

1621 

205 

888 

264 

10*5 

64* 

8 574 

. 162 

i 4-21 

^ 5-I 

MAR 

. S6 

■f 7*2 

103*4 

97*0 

11*1 

1*C 

I 1700 

1620 

214 

102 

73432 354 

1659 

215 

888 

266 

10*4 

54*2 

576 

. 91 

f 2-4? 

i 2*6 

APR 

. 83 

- 5*4 

104*5 

96-0 






173435 354 






— 



612 

: 7? 

) l*9i 

i 2*3 


¥r NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 

* Excluding Bradfoi'd. t Exclusive of Investments in Affiliated Banks. 


For Table of Exchanges see p. 15. t Issues amalgamated Nov. 22, 192S. 


STOCKS & SHARES— 
NEW CAPITAL IS'iUES- 
BANK CLEARINGS— 

BANK OF ENGLAND— 

PRINpIPAL BANKS— 

TREASURY BILLS- 
SHORT MONEY INDEX- 


Index Nos. of Prices and Yield as percentage of 1924 level; on 15tli of month. 

“a? “broad, excluding Govenunent loads, ete.-So. 

To°a7™Town®^Jii,m®’ (L™ effl^MetoSutanf of London Boors’ CIea™| Sa 

l*^n1on®SS- SSfHoSr-aMnM^lngtL \f to^,;i4ro'S?SL”?o“S& 

Oeposits, other than public, llth-17th of month. . ^ a,, t iqns 

Bank Notes and Currency Notes in circulation llth-17th of montii. Issues amalgamated, Nortmoer 22na, 19^8. 
“Current, Deposit and other accounljs.** etc. Averages for the 9 charing banks (i.u excluding 

^e National Bank. Ltd. ) .—MONTHLY. REVIEW OF THE MIDLAND BANIv. LTD. 

Total outstanding In middle of month- (llth-17th). . „ a ^ .n. * 

.Average of Bank Rate, Bankers' Deposit Rate, 3 Months' BiH Rate and day-to-day rate for week ending I5th of 
nionth, expressed as percentage of 1924 average. 

Oay-to-Day Rate and 3 Moathf' Rate. Averages for week ending 15th of month. 




Scale applicable to all lines, 


NOftMlilL SRAS0NAI. CHANQS REMOVED, 
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WHOLESALE. | 

RETAIL. 

WAGES. 


BUREAU OP LABOR I 

Bar 

Silver 

(Cash). 

d. per oz. 

Board of Trade index Nos. 

General, Food. Materials. 

% % % 

Statist (Sauerbeck) Index Nos. 

Food. Raw 

Materials, Total, 

% % % % 

M. of Labour, 

Cost of 3 

Livine. 

% % 

New Index 
of Averagre 
Weekly 
Wages. 

% 

Wholesale 

Index 

General 

Retail 

Index 

(Pood) 

o^i 

% 


34-0 

100 

100 1 

100 

100 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100-^ 


100 

100 

100 

Average. 
















1925 

IstQr. Av... 

32*2 

101*6 

105*6 

99*4 

105 

lOIf 

101 

103 

101 

102 

100*5 


106*5 

104*6 


2n(i ,, >1 

31-4 

96*0 

100*6 

93*6 

97 

07 

96 

97 

99 

98 

101 


lOi 1 

104 

102^ 

3rd n „ 

32-4 

93*9 

98*5 

91*6 

96 

06 

96 

97 

100 

100 

100*5 


106 1 

110 


4th „ „ 

32'3 

92*0 

97*2 

89*2 

93 


95 

95 

101 

101 

100*5 


106 I 

113 

1041 

1926 













1 



1st Qr. Av... 

31-0 

88*6 

92*8 

86*3 

91 

90 

92 

92 

98 

96 

100*5 


104 

111 


2iid ,, ,, 

30-2 

87*2 

93*1 

84*1 

92 

91 

89 

90 

96 

94 

100*5 


102 

110 

,102’^ 

3rd „ „ 

29T 

90*2 

92*5 

89*0 

95 

9S 

90 

91 

98 

95 

100 


101 

107 


4th „ „ 

25-2 

90*4 

95*9 

88*5 

90 

92 

94 

92 

101 

99 

100*5 


100 

111 

103^ 

1927 
















1st Qr. Av... 

25-3 

85*6 

90*8 

82*9 

89 

S9 

88 

89 

97 

94 

101 


97*6 

108 


2iid ,, „ 

26T 

84-8 

91*6 

81*2 

91 

90 

87 

89 

94 

91 

101 


96 

107 


3rd ,, M 

25-5 

85*1 

91*8 

81*6 

87 

87 

88 

88 

94 

93 

101 


97 

106 


4th „ „ 

26-4 

84*8 

91*3 

81*5 

85 

86 

89 

87 

97 

96 

100*5 


98 

107 

100*6| 

1928 
















1st Qr. Av . . . 

26*3 

84*6 

91*5 

81*1 

89 

89 

86 

88 

94 

92 

100 


98 

1045 


2nd ,, „ 

27-0 

86*1 

95*5 

81*4 

94 

9$ 

87 

89 

94 

91 

100 


99 

106 

99*6'^ 

3rd ,, )> 

27-0 

83*8 

90*4 

80*5 

86 

so 

84 

85 

94 

92 

99-5 


100 

106 


4th „ „ 

26-6 

83*1 

89*2 

79*9 

85 

86 

84 

85 

95 

93 

99*5 


98 

108 

100| 

1929 
















JAN 

26-4 

83*2 

88*7 

80*3 

85 

85 

84 

84 

94 

91*5 

99*5 


98 

106 


FEB 

25-8 

83*3 

89*4 

80*0 

87 

87 

86 

86 

95 

92 

99*5 


97 

106 


MAR 

26-0 

84*4 

90*3 

81*2 

86 

85 

87 

87 

92*5 

88 

99*5 


98 

106 


APR 

25*9 

83*4 

88*5 

80-7 

86 

85 

82 

84 

92 

87*5 

99*5 


97 

104 


MAY 

25*3 

81*7 

86*5 

79-3 

82*5 

81-5 

80*5 

81 

91*5 

86 

99*5 


96*5 

106 


JUNE 

24*3 

81*6 

86*2 

79*1 

83-5 

82-5 

79-5 

81 

92 

87*5 

99*5 


97 

106 

99*5 

JULY 

24-2 

82*7 

89*4 

79-2 

86 

85 

80*5 

83 

93 

90 

99*5 


98 

109 


AUG 

24*2 

81*8 

86*8 

79*1 

84*5 

85 

80 

82 

93*5 

90*5 

99*5 


98 

110 


SEPT 

23*8 

81*7 

85*8 

79*5 

83 

84 

79*5 

81 

94-5 

91*5 

99 


98 

110 


OCT 

23*0 

81'9 

87*2 

79*1 

82-5 

83-5 

78 

80 

95*5 

93*5 

99 


97 

110 


NOV 

22*6 

80*6 

85*6 

78*0 

80 

81-5 

76 

78 

95*5 

93*5 

99 


95 

109*6 


DEC 

22*6 

79*7 

84*6 

77*1 

81 

82 

76 

78*5 

95 

92 

99 


96 

108 

iOO 

1930 
















JAN. 

21*1 

78-8 

83*4 

76*3 

80*5 

80-5 

74 

77 

94 

90*5 

99 


94 

106*5 


FEB 

20*2 

76*9 

81*0 

74*7 

79 

79 

73 

75 

92 

88 

98*5 


93 

106 


MAR 

19*2 

74*9 

77*7 

73*4 

76 

75-5 

72 

74 

90 

84 

98*5 


92 

103 


« APR 

19*5 

74*4 

77*6 ■ 1 

72*6 

77 

76 

70 

73 

89 

82 

98*5 


92 

104 


may 

19*2 

73*3 

76*5 

71*5 

73 

72 

69 

71 

88 

81 

98*25 


90*6 

103 


JUNE 

16*3 

72*6 

76*6 1 

70*4 

1 72*5 

71-5 

66*5 

69 

88*5 

83 

98*25 


88*5 * 

101 

97 

JULY 

16*0 

71*7 

76*4 

69*2 

72 

71 

65 

68 

89*5 

84*5 

98*25 


86 

99 


AUG 

16*3 

70*9 

75*9 1 

68*2 

69*5 

70 

64 

66 

89*5 

84*5 

98*25 


86 

99 


SEPT 

16*8 

69*5 

74*4 1 

67*0 

70 

70-5 

62*5 

65 

89 

84 

98*25 • 


86 

100 


OCT 

16*7 

68*0 

72*9 1 

, 65*4 i 

70 

71 

61*5 

65 

89*5 

84*5 1 

98*25 


84*6 

99 I 


'NOV 

16*7 

67*4 

72*5 I 

1 64*7 

68 

69 

61 

64 

88*5 

83 

98*25 


83 

97 


DEC 

15*3 

65*5 

1 69*8 

63*3 

67*5 

68 

59 

62*5 

87*5 

81 

98*25 


81 

94 

94 

1931 













! 



JAN 

13*7 

64*5 

68*1 

62*4 

67*5 

67-5 

58 

61*5 

87 

80 

98*25 


80 i 

91 


FEB : 

: 12*3 

63*9 

67*1 

1 62*1 

65*5 

65 

59 

61*5 

86 

79 

97*75 


78*5 

87 


MAR 

i 13*8 

63*7 

66*6 

i 62*1 

66 

65 

58*5 

61*5 

84 

76 

97*75 i 


77*6 

86*6 


APR 

13*0 

63*6 

67*4 

1 61*5 

66*5 

65'5 

57 

61 

84 

76 

97 


76 

86 


MAY 

13*1 

62*8 

67*8 

1 60*1 

65 

6A 

55 

59 

83 

75 

97 


74*6 

83 


JUNE 

12*3 

62*1 

67*7 

59*1 

65 

64 

56 

59*5 

84 

76 

97 


73 *6 

81 

88 

JULY 

13*2 

61*5 

65*5 

59*2 

63 

62 

54 

57*5 

83 

75 

97 


73*6 

81*6 


AUG 

12*6 

69*9 

64*6 

57*3 

62 

62-5 

53 

57 

83 

75 

96*75 


73*5 

82 


SEPT 

13*0 

59*7 

64*7 

57*0 

63 

62-5 

65 

58 

83 

75 

96*75 


72*6 

82 


OCT 

17*3 

62*8 

67*7 

60*2 

63 

62-5 

56*5 

59 

83*6 

76*5 

96*5 


71*6 

81*5 


NOV 

21*3 

64*0 

69*1 

61*4 

63 

64'5 

57*5 

60 

84*5 

77*5 

96*5 


71*5 

80 


DEC 

20*0 

63*7 

68*0 

61*5 

65*5 

66 

. 58*6 

61*5 

84 

77 

96*5 


70 

■78*5 

■86 ' 

1932 














1 


JAN 

19*9- 

63*4 

69*0 

61*0 

64*5 

64'5 

58*5 

61 

84 

77 

96*25 


69 

! 75 


FEB 

19*4 

63*4 

68*7 

60*7 

67 

66-5 

59*5 

62*5 

83*5 

76 

95*75 



1 72 


MAR 

18*1 

63*0 

69*5 

59*6 

65*5 

64-5 

57 

60*5 

82*6 

74 

95*75 


New 

I 

1 ' 

APR 

16*7 










95*75 


1 index 

i 

1 , 



^ NORMAL SEASONAL VARIATION REMOVED. 


December, 1924, 


1 t No rent restriction. 

1 ' * June I Dec 


PRICE OF SILVER — Average (cash) price of bar silver for week ending 15th of month. — ECONOMIST. 

BOARD OF TRADE INDEX— Geometric Mean of Wholesale Prices (averages for month) of 150 commodities as percentage of 1024 average , 


STATIST (SAUERBECK) 
INDICES— 

COST-OF-LIVING INDEX 


— BOAliD OF TRADE JOXJBNAL. ' . , 

Average wholesale prices of 19 foodstuffs and 26 raw materials on last day of montn, as percentage of average 
for 1924.— STATIST. 


Ministry of Labour’s index showing movement since 1924 in cost of maintaining unchanged the standard of 

living prevalent in working-class households before the war. For 1st of month, but ^ 

month — e.g., reading for March 1st Is shown against February — to facilitaie comparison with btati&t index. 



As above, for food only. 

For description see Special Mem. No. 28. 
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RETAIL FOOD PRICES— 
WAGES INDEX— 











TRADE AND OUTPUT 



TOTAL IMPORTS (Values). 



EXPORTS OP XJ.K. GOODS 

(Values), 

1 

OUTPUT. 1 

SHIP. 

B'LD’G. 


Food, 





Total 

Total. 

Pood, 





Total 


Pig 


Tonnage 


Drink and 

Raw 

Manu- 

(including 

Net 

Drink and 

Raw 

Manu- 

(including 

Coal. 

Iron. 

Steel. 

Com- 


Tobacco. 

Materials. 

factures. 

Miscellaneous) 

Imports. 

Tobacco. 

Materials. 

factures. 

Miscellaneous) 

menced 1 




dEMn. 


JEMn. 


;SMn. 



i 








Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 


jeMn. 





£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 


;gMn. 


dSMn. 


Mn, 

000 

000 

000 

1021 

i.T®rage.^ 

47-6 

* 

33*3 

* 

25*0 


106*4 


94*8 

4*7 


8-9 

* 

51-6 


66-8 

* 

21*2 

520 

641 

263 

IBM 

IsfcQr.Av. 

47'9 


42*0 

S8'I 

26*8 

i6'4 

117*3 

116'% 

104*0 

4*7 

5'7 

8-1 

89 

55-3 

64'4 

69*6 

699 

21*3 

537 

608 

202 

2ud ft 

45.4 

47-0 

31*3 

SS'7 

31*3 

$1'4 

108*6 

m'6 

95*4 

4*1 

4-7 

6-9 

7'1 

49-0 

61'6 

61-3 

64'7 

19*2 

609 

589 

190 

3rd tf tt 

44-7 

4S-8 

27*9 

srs 

23*1 

fS'S 

96*1 

101'9 

84*3 

4*5 

4'1 

6-1 

6'1 

50-0 

48'4 

62-2 

60'1 

17*8 

422 

524 

261 

4th 

52*8 

49't 

40*6 

SB'S 

25*4 

U'7 

119*2 

llO'S 

105-4 

5*0 

4'S 

7-0 

6'7 

51-2 

61-0 

64-6 

6S'4 

19*7 

448 

597 

101 

1926 

IstQr.Av. 

46T 

49-1 

35*0 

Sl'8 

25*6 

U'l 

107*1 

106'4 

94-8 

4*2 

S'l 

6-7 

6'9 

50-9 

609 

63-2 

63'6 

21*5 

499 

665 

193 

2nd if 

40-8 


28*4 

SO'6 

24*2 

t4'^ 

93*7 

97'4 

83-9 

3*6 

4'S 

3-8 

4'0 

40-9 

4S'l 

49-5 

6S'5 


207 

245 

168 

3rd,, „ 

43*8 

4S-0 

30*5 

SS'l 

26*3 

tS'S 

101*0 

lOS'O 

92*4 

4*3 

S’9 

2-0 

S'O 

45-0 

4S'7 

52-6 

50-8 


13 

56 

68 

4th „ „ 

46*2 

4t9 

37*0 

33*5 

28*9 

29*2 

112*5 

106'1 

101-6 

4*6 

4-0 

3-2 

S'S 

42-5 

4%'3 

52*0 

Sl'l 

— 

38 

161 

162 

1927 

IstQr.Av. 

43*1 

46-0 

34*7 

$2'0 

28*7 

t8'l 

107*0 

106-5 

96-5 

4*1 

49 

6-7 

6'8 

44-8 

44'1 

56-8 

57-1 

21*1 

524 

782 

580 

2ud ,, ,, 

43*4 

44'9 

28*6 

SO'8 

26*5 

£6'4 

98*8 

IOS'5 

87*2 

3*8 

49 

6-7 

6‘8 

45-6 

48'0 

57, -3 

60'4 

20*3 

631 

799 

437 

3rd „ „ 

43*9 

4$-l 

25*1 

30'9 

25*5 

tB'7 

95*0 

lOO'l 

86*1 

4*5 

49 

5-9 

69 

47-1 

45-7 

58-7 

56-8 

19-3 

558 

648 

370 

4th „ ,, 

49*6 

46-1 

28*9 


26-9 

37'2 

105*9 

99’$ 

95*8 

5*0 

4'S 

6-2 

6-0 

50-6 

60'4 

63-6 

6S'4 

20*0 

527 

629 

377 

1028 

IstQr.Av. 

44*0 

46'5 

32*1 

i9'l 

26*7 

U'9 

103-2 

lOS'O 

92-2 

4*3 

5'% 

6-0 

6'0 

49-1 

4?'7 

60-6 

609 

20*3 

624 

672 

342 

2nd „ „ 

43-2 

44'7 

28*3 

SO'S 

26*2 

S6'S 

98*5 

lOS'S 

87-1 

5*9 

49 

5-9 

6-0 

46-5 

66'7 

57-8 

ei'l 

18*9 

529 

676 

279 

3rd ,, ,, 

42-9 

4i'l 

23*0 

tS'l 

26*2 

ei'4 

93*6 

98‘S 

85*6 

4*7 

49 

5-3 

69 

48-2 

46-7 

59-9 

67'9 

17*8 

475 

636 

245 

4th „ 

1920 

JAN. ... 

47-3 

4S’9 

28*3 

U'9 

26*9 

n'2 

103-7 

97'1 

94*1 

5*2 

n 

6-3 

6'0 

49-2 

49'0 

62-8 

61-6 

19-6 

497 

688 

432 

49*6 

BO'S 

39*1 

Sl'9 

26*8 

t7'l 

116-5 

llO'S 

106*7 

4*2 

5-0 

6-6 

6'7 

53*8 

61'7 

66-9 

66,7 

21*0 

509 

673 

) 

FEB. ... 

40*0 

47'0 

27*0 

i5'7 

23*1 

SS'9 

90-9 

97'S 

80*5 

4*0 

5-1 

5*6 

6-8 

44-3 

459 

55*7 

68-6 

21*5 

520 

775 

V 362 

MAR. ... 

42*1 

4P9 

28*5 

tS'l 

27*2 

24'7 

98-6 

96'5 

88*6 

3*8 

4'4 

6-6 

6-6 

47-0 

459 

68*6 

67'4 

22*2® 

533 

841 

APR. ... 

42*6 

44'9 

30*9 

SI'S 

30*2 

29'? 

104-1 

106'S 

93*8 

5*0 

6'0 

6-8 

7'3 

47-1 

509 

60*2 

64‘8 

20*8 

671 

773 

) 

MAY ... 

44*2 

46'9 

29*2 

Sl'l 

29-2 

t8'9 

103-4 

106'8 

93*0 

4*6 

6'% 

7*8 

7'4 

53-4 

54'7 

67*4 

689 

20*3° 

591 

773 

y 428 

JUNE ... 

39*6 

40'S 

24*5 

SS'S 

26*4 

S7'l 

91*5 

96'7 

81*9 

3*9 

4'4 

6*1 

6'4 

38-4 

41'1 

49*9 

6S‘5 

19*9 

614 

812 

J 

JULY.... 

42*2 

41'6 

22*9 

t6‘S 

27*4 

S7'5 

93*6 

96'6 

85*6 

4*7 

4'4 

6*9 

6'7 

53-2 

Sl'l 

66*5 

639 

18*9 

607 

708 

) 

AUG...... 

45*7 

4S'l 

24*7 

Sl'l 

29*5 

SO'O 

101-0 

107'S 

92-0 

4*5 

4'1 

6*0 

6'1 

50-8 

48'8 

63-0 

60'7 

20*3° 

616 

705 

y 360 

SEPT. ... 

45*1 

4S’9 

24*2 

SO'9 

28*4 

S8'6 

98*4 

104'1 

91*6 

4*8 

4'1 

6*5 

6'4 

42-2 

41-7 

55*1 

639 

20*4 

620 

811 

J 

OCT 

51*2 

46'8 

27*3 

^6'8 

30*2 

S9'5 

110*3 

104'7 

101*1 

5*4 

4'S 

7-1 

6'S 

50-3 

47'7 

64-6 

60'S 

20*6 

622 

783 

) 

NOV 

48*5 

46'0 

30*0 

25'7 

28*2 

S9'0 

108*2 

lOl'S 

100*0 

5*7 

4‘4 

6-9 

€'8 

48-6 

499 

63*1 

6S'l 

21*3 

589 

765 

y 499 

DEO 

1030 

JAN. ... 

46*6 

44'0 

31*2 

U’S 

27*8 

S8'6 

106*4 

98'9 

98*6 

4*9 

49 

6-2 

69 

44-6 

469 

58*4 

609 

20*9* 

681 

661 

J 

42*9 

4S'7 

30*1 


28*0 

S8'2 

101*8 

97'S 

93*7 

4*6 

S'S 

6-9 

7'0 

44-7 

4S'9 

58-3 

57'5 

22*1 

587 

679 


FEB. ... 

37*3 

43-8 

24*0 

S£'9 

25*8 

S6'6 

88*2 

94'4 

79*6 

3*7 

4'7 

6-8 

6'1 

41-2 

4S9 

51*9 

54'6 

22*1 

607 

776 

y 427 

MAR. ... 

40*0 

40'8 

24*1 

£3'8 

28*1 

SS'6 

93*4 

91'4 

85*8 

4*0 

4'7 

6-0 

6’0 

42-5 

409 

53*9 

SS'O 

21*5 

601 

773 

J 

APR. ... 

36*7 

S8'7 

20*7 

il'O 

25*6 

SB'S 

83*9 

85'9 

76*1 

3*6 

4'4 

5*4 

S'S 

36-7 

S9'l 

46*9 

60'5 

19*9® 

578 

696 

) 

MAY ... 

39*6 

4tl 

23*1 

S4'6 

27*7 

S7'4 

91*0 

9$'7 

82-0 

3*8 

4'S 

5-8 

6'6 

39-8 

40'8 

51*0 

SS'S 

19*3 

555 

621 

y 230 

JUNE ... 

37*6 

S8’$ 

20*4 

SS'S 

24*6 

SS'l 

83*4 

87'8 

75*6 

3*2 

3-6 

4-7 

49 

33-8 

$69 

42*8 

46'8 

18*0° 

526 

600 

i 

JULY ... 

39.2 

S8‘6 

19*1 


26*0 

S6'0 

85*2 

87'6 

78*6 

4*4 

4^1 

5-2 

S’O 

39-7 

S8'l 

50*7 

489 

16*9 

439 

547 

) 

AUG. ... 

37*2 

36'7 

17*5 

gS'O 

24*2 

S4'6 

79*9 

84'S 

73*6 

4*0 

S'6 

4-4 

4'4 

33-1 

SI'S 

42*8 

41'1 

18*6® 

376 

441 

y 161 

SEPT. ... 

36*6 

S5'7 

16*5 

£1'1 

24*6 

S4'8 

78-6 

8S‘5 

73*2 

4*2 

3'6 

5-0 

49 

32-0 

Sl'7 

1 42*7 

41'7 

18*2 

397 

532 

J 

OCT 

44*1 

40 'S 

18*1 

17'8 

27*7 

S7'l 

90*9 

86'% 

83*7 

4*4 

3-5 

5-3 

4’9 

35-9 

S4’0 

i 46*9 

4S'7 

18*7 

375 

451 

) 

NOV 

40*6 

S7'7 

16*5 

U'S 

2T6 

Si'S 

79*4 

74'9 

72*6 

4*8 

S'7 

4-7 

4'6 

32-7 

SS'O 

I 44*1 

439 

19*8 

358 

424 

y 132 

DEG 

1931 

JAN. ... 

44*4 

41-9 

20*6 

16'8 

23*8 

S4'4 

89*6 

8S'9 

84*4 

3*5 

35 

4-7 

4'7 

27-6 

S8’6 

! 38*5 

S9‘5 

18*7* 

317 

322 

J 

36*2 

36-9 

17*9 

14'6 

20*4 

SO'7 

75*5 

73'S 

69*5 

3*7 

4'4 

3-7 

S'S 

28-7 

S7'6 

1 37*6 

$7'3 

18*4 

305 

361 

) 

FEB. ... 

30*0 

S5J 

13*3 

li'6 

19*6 

SO'S . 

63*7 

68'9 

67*8 

2*8 

3'6 

3*8 

49 

24-0 

S49 

1 31*8 

33'7 

19*2 

320 

486 

y 33 

MAR. ... 

32*9 

SS'2 

15*1 

14'9 

22*3 

SO'S 

70*6 

69'0 

65*2 

3*0 

S'S 

4*1 

4'1 

25-6 

S49 

1 34*0 

SB'S 

18*2 

• 323 

458 

i 

APR. ... 

32*5 

S4'B 

15*5 

IS'S 

20*9 

SO'6 1 

70*0 

71'7 

63*4 

2*9 

S'S 

4*1 

4'4 

24-3 

S6'9 

32*5 

369 

18-2“ 

302 

397 

) 

MAY ... 

33*5 

34'5 

14*6 

IS'S 

21*0 

SO'7 : 

69*6 

■ 71'4 

63*9 

2*8 

S'S 

4*0 

3'8 \ 

26-0 

S6'6 

33*9 

$4'7 

18 '2 

313 

425 

y 23 

JUNE ... 

33*4 

SS'9 

14*1 

16’3 

20*2 

SO-7 1 

■ 

68.6 

7S'% 

62*6 

2-6 

%9 

4*0 

49 [ 

21.7 

SB'S : 

29*4 

SV4 

16-9 

302 

393 

J 

JULY ... 

35*1 

S4‘6 

13*6 

IS'7 

20*7 

SO'7 

70*1 

71'7 

66*2 

2*7 

S'S 

3*8 

S'7 

26-5 

S5'4 

34*3 

329 

14-9 

286 

377 

1 

AUG. ... 

31*8 

31'4 

12*5 

IS'7 

20*1 

SO'S 

65*3 

68'B 

61*4 

2*6 

S'4 

3*4 

3'4 

22-0 

Sl'l 

29*1 

SS'O 

16-9 

249 

349 

y 39 

SEPT. ... 

33*6 

3t'7 

11*2 

U'S 

22*6 

SS'8 

68-3 

70-7 

64*6 

2*7 

S'S 

3*7 

3'7 

22-2 

SS'O ; 

29*8 

SB'S 

16-8 

232 

367 

j 

OCT 

40*8 

37'S 

: 11*9 

11'7 , 

27*2 

S6'6 

80-7 

76’5 

75*4 

3*4 

%'7 

4*3 

49 

24-0 

S%'7 ' 

32*8 

30'6 

17*9 

257 

411 

) 

NOV. ... 

38*6 

B5'9 

15*3 

IS'% 

28*7 

S9'S 

83*2 

79'% 

78*3 

3*4 

S'6 

4*1 

49 

22-9 

SS'l 

31*9 

319 

18-1 

277 

439 

y 105 

DEC 

1932 

JAN 

39*7 

$7'$ 

18*5 

IS'l 

18*2 

18'7 

77*0 

71'9 

71*6 

2*9 

S'9 

4*0 

4'1 

22*7 

SS'5 

32*1 

S19 

17*9 

299 

407 

i 

31*5 

St'O 

16-9 

IS'8 

13*3 

13'4 

62*3 

69'8 

57*0 

2*8 

S'4 

3*6 

S'7 

23-4 

SS'O 

3T1 

30-9 

'18*5 

298 

i 402 


FEB. ... 

33*6 

S8'2 

15*4 


20*1 

SO'l 

70*2 

73-6 

! 64*7 

2*8 

S'4 

3*5 

S'S 

22-6 

S2'6 

30*0 

30-7 

18*0 

30Tc 

j 460 

y 26 

MAR. ... 

30*9 

SX'6 

16*5 

16‘S 

13*0 

11-9 

6T1 

eO'5 

55*7 

2*7 

S'l 

3*5 

S'S 

24-2 

%3.S 

31-2 

SO'6 

18*1“ 

303 1 443 

i 


+ Trade Dispute. 


^ NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 


t Total for Qr. 

® 4 Weeks, excluding holiday week, 

* Excludes Christmas week, but ineludes New Y(sar. 


I HI PORTS & EXPORTS— Declared values of imports (cXf.) into TT.K., and exports (f.o.b.) of U.K. produce and manufacture. Net 
hnportes=:Total imports less exports of Imported goods. — ^MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OF TRADE & NAVIGATION. 

OUTPUT-COAL. Total for 4 weeks ending approximately at end of month — BOARD OF TRADE ,70TIRNAli. 

PIG IRON, STEEL Output for standard four-week month, based upon monthly figures issued by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 

INGOTS & CASTINGS IRON AND STEEL MAOTPACTUBERS. , 

SHIPBUILDING— Tonnage of ships over 100 tons (excluding warships) commenced during the nuartur. —LLOYD'S REGTOT^jR OF 

sHippma. ' . 



AVERAGE 1934 LEVELS 



★ NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 


22 









TRANSPORT. 


1924 ■ 
Average ... 
1926 

1st Qr. Av. 
2n<i ,, 

3rd ,, 

4th ,, ,) 

1926 , 

1st Qr. Av. 
2mi ,, ,, 
3rd „ „ 

4th „ „ 

1927 

IstQr. Av.. 
2iid „ „ 

3rd „ „ 
4th „ „ 

1928 

1st Qr. Av.. 
2iid 5, ,, 

3rd „ ,, 
4th „ „ 

1929 

JAN 

FEB. 

MAR 

APRIL ... 

MAY 

JUNE 


i- 4 Weeks only, 

TRANSPORT ; 

SHIPPING -^ENTERED 
' AND CLEARED ... 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS- 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC- 

WEIGHT 

RECEIPTS 



unemployment- 
insured PERSONS— 


SHIPPING. 

Tonnage of Ships j 

Index of 


(with Cargoes). 








<0 0) CO 


Entered 

Cleared 


be 0) 


British 

Ports. 




0000 tons 

0000 tons 



- 





% 

% 

461 


544 


100 

100 

417 

464 

507 

545 

105 

95 

465 

46$ 

516 

500 

92 

82 

489 

m 

523 

502 

89 

78 

479 

4?B 

531 

5S2 

94 

87 

422 

469 

507 

545 

91 

79 

453 

451 

364 

363 



78 

644 

594 

343 

330 

103 

98 

618 

606 

352 

354 

138 

138 

447 

515 

498 

536 

112 

104 

511 

509 

536 

520 

113 

95 

542 

500 

566 

544 

102 

87 

503 

496 

517 

518 

102 

93 

449 

494 

502 

530 

93 

84 

514 

512 

535 

519 

90 

83 

531 

4S9 

564 

542 

93 

86 

616 

509 , 

545 

546 

113 

96 

467 

505 

541 

574 

113 

96 

391 

469 

462 

535 

109 

95 

457 

488 

552 

559 

108 

89 

516 

5$7 

551 

558 ■ 

108 

88 

538 

538 

601 

554 

108 

86 

556 

508 

575 

563 

104 

81 

596 

534 

618 

5S5 

109 

83 

588 

539 

648 

625 

116 

83 

589 

56i 

696 

5S0 

119 

84 

583 

549 

622 

589 

104 

77 

513 

521 

586 

595 

96 

77 

494 

497 

517 

54^ 

88 

70 

480 

519 

581 

616 

83 

66 

427 

51$ 

496 

574 

84 

64 

484 

517 

533 

542 

84 

61 

498 

518 

525 

532 

86 

66 

579 

579 

598 

551 

86 

58 

581 

551 

634 

523 

66 

62 

605 

541 

571 

541 

71 

61 

564 

517 

589 

567 

71 

- 70 

588 

561 

579 

563 

79 

68 

557 

524 

581 

551 



62 

496 

504 

511 

519 



68 

1 512 

515 

489 , 

513 

64 

71 

451 

487 

469 

497 

64 

70 

401 

481 

423 

490 



65 

478 

510 

466 

473 

69 

66 

459 

478 

465 

471 

64 

67 

511 

511 

504 

464 i 

56 

70 

558 

5$0 

507 

497 

56 

64 

564 

505 

536 

507 

58 

62 

568 

521 

! 502 

483 

55 

63 

535 

510 

: 503 

489 

55 

62 

•522 

491 

i 538 

609 

77 

73 

498 

507 

! 460 

467 

71 

74 

486 

489 

1 460 

483 

71 

72 

423 

467 

454 

481 

51 

62 

465 

540 ; 

410 

458 

. 51 

65 

415 

441 ’ 

■ 428 

434 

51 

69 


RAILWAYS. 


Freight Traffic. 
Standard Gauge Railways. 
Weight. I Re- 


544 1743 551 


544 1733 539 
514 1517 538 
528 1491 517 
551 1713 512 


445 336 331 

496 1056 365 

543 1754 542 
532 1605 598 
536 1595 534 
550 1672 ^ 

521 1661 606 
496 1478 636 
501 1460 505 
530 1630 516 

522 1832 492 
448 1711 424 
515 1849 519 
532 1613 584 
525 1646 596 
484 1566 562 

524 1682 578 
513 1688 560 

523 1660 548 
579 1811 606 
536 1845 573 
477 1756 495 

527 1892 637 
468 1743 503 
512 1755 540 


436 1318 485 

483 1480 485 
440 1434 413 
474 1529 456 
515 1603 512 
449 1640 439 
438. 1692 418 

437 1533 410 
595 1471 367 
445 1571 417 
427 1430 401 
396 1324 419 
415 1380 421 

430 1335 421 
396 1271 350 
440 1399 366 
479 1531 415 
445 1459 394 
423 1609 372 

376t 14121- 316 !■ 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED.! 
(Great Britain and North Ireland). 


M - W S Mq ^ 

OOQ 000 000 000 000 000 000 


72 52 116 78 

125 59 100 83 

219 62 95 81 

250 64 96 85 

191 58 95 90 

119 60 97 88 

109 108 121 90 

108 132 135 96 

111 108 134 100 

201 41 97 73 

220 39 75 54 

243 41 67 48 

217 49 69 46 


35 344 263 62 


208 44 

250 45 

290 50 

251 45 

212 43 

170 42 

147 36 

175 57 

198 37 

203 39 

202 41 

173 40 

162 39 

165 41 

153 47 

156 45 

158 48 

142 J7 

TSS GO 

177 64 

235 63 

254 63 

301 71 

252 80 

246 83 

282 91 

225 98 

210 109 


67 44 

67 51 

70 59 

71 65 

76 56 

72 52 

64 50 

64 46 

65 46 

61 46 

61 47 

66 49 

68 51 

68 51 

70 49 

70 48 

79 49 

85 

91 bb 
98 55 

100 58 

107 62 

114 65 

125 70 

137 76 

151 82 

158 86 i 

173 92 


203 99 178 95 

239 99 187 101 

292 102 192 107 

278 101 194 108 

288 100 196 110 

377 101 199 110 

387 97 202 111 

328 102 203 114 

316 105 210 113 

502 95 205 115 

283 97 200 117 

257 96 197 117 

288 100 206 117 

294 101 206 116 

281 100 201 114 


27 371 

31 351 

39 356 

26 345 

31 348 

59 454 

69 511 

49 460 

29 356 

24 296 

29 295 

31 303 


286 45 

273 80 

290 73 

241 42 

243 49 


175 39 

194 48 

196 49 


27 323 201 43 

30 312 I 197 54 

42 346 1 261 81 

37 358 I 255 66 

37 388 I 277 63 

38 393 257 60 

34 350 224 56 

39 332 222 63 

37 325 221 69 

38 316 221 72 

40 314 I 231 78 

41 331 247 78 

56 335 ! 243 69 

36 339 249 69 

40 356 266 69 

42 359 269 73 


197 56 

195 63 

177 67 

160 71 

147 85 

147 91 

160 102 

166 105 

178 103 

200 96 ^ 

232 96 

246 115 


411 348 104 

425 374 121 

m W 135 

465 460 151 

461 I 499 185 

469 515 202 

499 551 215 

532 573 217 

552 584 207 

581 684 197 

610 598 192 

647 653 219 


288 112 697 691 211 

274 104 714 380 202 

247 90 701 638 181 

220 93 683 625 184 

207 92 677 621 185 

214 100 685 639 202 

235 107 705 679 213 

245 110 722 695 219 

264 114 738 707 222 

302 81 726 i 625 161 

328 72 721 | 568 132 

342 69 713 538 121 

384 i' 73 7624 651 124 

381 I 71 755 ' 509 112 

349 I 66 732 I 449 99 


t Excluding any disqualified for benefit by trade dispute. 

A' NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 


§ Excludes Commerce, etc. 


• Tonnajje of British and Foreign vessels entering and leaving British ports with cargoes during mouth. —BOAIUi 
OP TRADE MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OP TRADE & NAGIVATION. 

' Chamber of Shipping index numhers as published by " The Statist." — PREPARED BY DR. 15SERLIS. 

Tonnage of goods carried on the Railways of Great Britain during the month, excluding free-haulej(i. 

Monthly Receipts for, goods traffic, excluding cost of collection and delivery till January, 1928, then excluding 
receipts for coUection and deUvery.— MINISTRY OP TRANSPORT. 


Number of books lodged at lAbour Exehang* on or about 25th of month. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR GAZETTE. 


UNITED STATES 


T he table below'^ gives statistics 
relating to the United States, on the 
same lines a’s those relating to the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, etc., 
and will form a regular feature of our 
Bulletins. 

Cols. 1 & 2. — Statistics relating to the 12 
Federal Reserve Banks (Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Richmond, 
Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Dallas, San Francisco). 
Average of daily figures. 

Cols. 3-5. — Statistics relating to 800 mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve System. 
Week ending Wednesday nearest end of 
month. 

Cols. 6 & 7. — Total Debits to individual 
accounts from about 150 of the larger 
clearing house centres. 

Col. 8.— Net imports of gold; exports if in 
italics. 


Col. 10. — Average renewal rates for call loans 
■ for New York Sto'ck Exchange. 

Col. 11.— Rate on prime commercial paper 
(4-6 months). 

Col. 12. — Issues of new securities. 

Col. 13. — Dow Jones Index of price of 30 
industrial shares % of 1923-5. (Monthly 
average of daily items.) 

Col. 16. — Federal Reserve Board’s Index of 
Industrial production (manufactures and 
minerals) covering about 80% of total 
industrial output of U.S.A. Monthly 
average 1923-5 = 100. 

CoL. 17. — No. of cars produced in month. 

Cols. 18 & 19. — Monthly output — long tons. 

CoL. 20. — Unfilled orders of United States 
Steel Corporation. Long tons. End of 
month. 

Col. 21. — Total value of building contracts 
awarded in 37 Eastern States. 

Col. 22. — Total number of freight car loadings. 


Col, 9.— Rate ch?.rged for discounts by New 
York Federal Reserve Bank. Dates of 
changes were : 1929 — Aug. 9th, 5 to 6%; 
Nov. 1st, 5%; Nov. 21st, 4i%. 1930— 

Feb. 7th, 4%; March 14th, 3i%; May 
2nd, 3%; June 21st, 24%; Dec. 24th, 2%. 
1931— Mav Sth, li% ; Oct. 9th, 2i%; 
Oct 16th, 3t/o. 1932— Feb. 25th, 3%. 


* For prices, see page 19. 


SOURCES: 

Cols. 1-7, 9-11, 16. — Federal Reserve Board. 
Cols. 14, 15, 17. — U.S. Dept, of Commerce. 
Col. 18. — “ Iron Age.” 

Col. 19. — American Iron and Steel Institute. 
Col. 20. — U.S. Steel Corporation. 

Col. 21. — F.W. Dodge Corporation, 

Col. 22. — American Railway Association. 
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2*63 
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74 
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67 
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98 
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3*88 
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72 
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70 
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97 
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85 
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894 
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71 
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, 1474 
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3*0 
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74 
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97 
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THE GENERAL BUSINESS POSITION. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


July 20th, 1932. 

The scheme for conversion of 5% War 
Loany together with restriction of new issues 
of capital, has concentrated investment on 
existing gilt-edged and other sound securities, 
and so caused an inflation in their prices. 
Thus the rise of the securities index-numbers 
does not signify confidence in future earning 
power, and new money appears not to be 
placed in business either for long-term or 
short-period investment. In the short-term 
market borrowers seem not to want money 
even at 1% or |%. 

The immediate results of the Lausanne 
conference are negative; agreement has 
prevented a debacle, but not led to recon- 
struction. Positive results may be expected 
to follow if the German elections result in 
settled political conditions and if an arrange- 
ment with the United States makes 
ratification and a general settlement of 
international payments possible. 

Meanwhile, except for the agreement 
between Belgium and Holland, there is no 
reduction of tariffs, but rather fresh 
arrangements tending to the hindrance of 
international trade. Nor, while so many 
political questions are in suspense^ does it 


appear that such trade will improve. The 
conference at Ottawa, whether it results in 
more inter-imperial trade or not, is not 
calculated to promote world trade as a whole, ^ 
and its present effect must be to increase 
uncertainty. 

In the United Kingdom there has been 
remarkably little movement in industry or 
production for some months. Production is 
slightly greater on the whole than twelve 
months ago, mainly owing to the improve- 
ment in textiles during the past year. The 
number of persons employed is nearly the 
same as a year ago, the increase in unemploy- 
ment being nearly equal to the natural 
growth of the insured population. The 
volume of imports of food and of materials 
and the volume of exports in the quarter just 
elapsed are, in aggregate, about the same as a 
year ago, though there is change in detail. 

The statistics of recent months indicate 
stationariness and not improvement. Till 
the fall of wholesale prices has definitely 
ceased, and till there is some revival in the 
United States, it cannot be hoped that there 
will be any substantial development at home,: 
though the rather artificially fostered wave 
of optimism may produce some slight effect. 


UNITED STATES. HARVARD FORECAST (By Cable } 


July 15 th, 1932. 

The June decline in the business curve 
brings it below the former low point reached 
last month. Commodity prices, though they 
averaged lower than in May, rose in the last 
two weeks of June. Federal Reserve opera- 
tions continued to ease the money market, 


and a week after the checking of the gold 
outflow the New York rate was Teduced. 
Stock prices moved narrowly. The curves' 
of the index chart continue to give no fo:(e- 
cast of improvement in business such as would 
be given by sustained recovery of speculation 
when money was easy. 


FOR TABLE OF U.S.A. STATISTICS, see page 23. 


REGENT MOVEMENTS OF SUBSIDIARY SERIES. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


F inance. — since the announcement 
of the Conversion plan the indices of 
Industrial and of Fixed Interest 
Securities, which were already rising in 
June, have jumped upwards. Industrials 
have only recovered the level of April, 
but Fixed Interest Securities have easily 
passed all records since the War. With 
the reduction in the Bank rate to 2% on 
June 30th, the Short Money Index has 
again fallen ; the rate on 3 months bills is 
under 1%. 

New Capital Issues for home in June 
were greater than in any month since 
May, 1930. Those for Overseas were small. 

While Town Clearings increased in 
June, Country Clearings fell off consider- 
ably, and Provincial Clearings fell nearly 
to the level of June, 1931 ; the movements 
in the last-named from March to June 
were similar to those of last year. 

Bankers’ Advances have again fallen, 
while deposits have increased consider- 
ably. The ratio of Advances to Deposits 
has fallen month by month from 54'8% 
in February to 48-5% in June. 

Treasury Bills at ;^758 Mn. on July gth 
(see table p. 15) reveals a remarkable 
increase of £122 Mn. compared with a 
month before. The increase which 
occurred in the second half of June is 
officiall}^ explained as due to borrowings 
of ;^i5o Mn. for the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Fund. 


NET IMPORTS (+) AND EXPORTS (— ) OP GOLD, U.K. 
Coin and Bullion, £000. 



1928 

1929 

j 1930 

1931 

1932 

Jariua.ry... 

' +■ 1884 

— 3297 

4- 5260 

— 8933 

- 4338 

Feljrnary 

- 1280 

— 1857 

4- 1004 

+ 602 

— 1440 

March 

-14860 

4- 3696 

4- 5226 , 

4- 1326 

4- 327 

Awil 

1812 

4- 2554 

4- 5736 

' 4- 4949 

4- 6715 

May 

-f- 2722 . 

4- 4866 

- 3236 

4- 3929 , 

4 - 4266 

June 

' H- 6835 ' 

! — 3387 

1 — i-iao 

•4-11158 

4- 9115 

July 

4- 2984 : 

i -16008 

— ■ 322 a 

-26879 


August ... 

-f 796 j 

— 8641 

4- 578 

— 4962 


Bepv’mber 

- 1848 ; 

— 4722 

! 4- 430 

- 2237 


October ... 
November 
December 

1 - 6118 
- 4054 
. _ X684 

4- 369 
■f 1727 
• —10049 

4- 2191 

— 404 

- 7271 

4- 3353 
—12091 
- 4625 



-12715*1 

-15161 

4-19415 

—32273 

+14645 


- ^ Ineluding special transfer of £19 Mn. to France. 


Gold. — According to the official trade 
returns, imports of gold during June were 
valued at 5,445 ,000 and exports at 

^6,330,000, giving a net surplus of 
^9,115,000 on the month, and increasing 
the net imports thereof during 1932 to 
^14,645,000, though if the sovereigns 
imported and exported are valued at their 
bullion content, instead of at their face 
value, this figure is reduced to about 
1,946,000. 

Imports from the Union of South 
Africa at ^^6, 536, 000, from U.S.A. at 
;^4, 3 18,000 and from India at ^3,142,000, 
all showed increases compared with 
May. An interesting item among “other 
countries ” was the |;^i45,ooo salved from 
S.S. Egypt. Of the exports, which were 
slightly lower than in May, France took 
^^2,488,000, Holland £2,687,000, Belgium 
^759,000 and Switzerland ^^278,000. 

During the first half of July the 
surplus of imports continued to be sub- 
stantial, though in consequence of the 
cessation of the outflow of gold from the 
United States it was not so large as in 
the first half of June. For the fortnight 
ending July 14th imports were valued at 
;^5, 101,000, including ^2,819,000 from 
South Africa, 443, 000 from India, and 
/395s000 from the Malay Settlements, 
while exports totalled ;^3,04 1,000, of 
which ^^1,348,000 went to France, 
;^i,o72,ooo to Holland, ^395,000 to 
Belgium, and ;^i86,ooo to Switzerland. 

Prices and Wages. — Sterling whole- 
sale prices in general continued their fall 
during June. In the Board of Trade’s 
Account there was a marked reduction in 
price in the food group, especially cereals 
.and meat, throughout the month, but 
materials fell less, especially after June 
ilth. The Statist in comparing June 30th 
with May 31st finds a rise in prices of 
textiles and of miscellaneous materials 
and only a slight fall in minerals. There 
has been a rising tendency in the first 
fortnight of July. 


Dollar and sterling prices have moved 
nearly parallel to each other for nearly 
two months. According to figures pub- 
lished in the Financial Times, sterling 
prices fell 2j% from the 3rd week of May 
to the 2nd week of July, while dollar prices 
fell The whole fall from September 

1931 was 2% in sterling prices and 13% 
in dollar prices. On this reckoning, ster- 
ling has depreciated only 11%. 

The Cost of Living Index showed only 
the usual seasonal movement in June, and 
on July 1st was about 3% lower than a 
year before. The wage index number has 
fallen about 1 ^% in twelve months. 

Trade and Output. — Imports of 
materials changed from May to June very 
nearly as last year, while the value of 
imports of manufactured goods was nearly 
the same as in the previous two months. 
In all, however, there was an increase in 
the sterling value of imports while 
normally there is a decrease from May 
to June. 

The sterling value of exports in June 

1932 very slightly exceeded the value in 
June 1931, and the changes in the amount 
under various categories are small, except 
for a marked increase in the value of 
cotton goods. The variations from May 
to June 1932 are even less important. 

The output of both pig-iron and of 
steel increased in June, but that of the 
former remains less than it was a year ago. 

The output of coal has fallen off as is 
usual in June, but since the amount in 
May was low, the industry is very 
depressed. 


COAL OUTPUT AND EXPORT. Mn, Tons. 




1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Output 1 

April 

... 20-8 

... 19*9 

... 18*2 

... 17'7 

of \ 

May 

... 20*3 

... 19*3 

... 18*2 

... 17*3 

Coal 

June 

... 19*9 

... 18*0 

... 16*9 

... 16*4 

Export 1 

1 April 

... 6-4 

5*9 

5*0 

... 5*1 

incl. ■< 

May 

... 7*1 

6*7 

4*9 

4*6 

Bunkers \ 

L June 

... 6*6 

5*5 

... 5*2 

4*8 


The figures indicate that the present 
acuteness of depression is principally in 
production for the home-market. Over 
three years, however, the reduction in the 
two series is approximately in equal 
proportions. 

Unemployment. — Apart from coal 
mines there was some improvement in 
employment in June. 

INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED. OOO’s. 

1931 1932 1931 1932 



May 

June 

May 

June 

May 

June 

May June 


18 

22 

23 

27 

18 

22 

23 27 

Males— 


Coal 


Other than Coal 

Wholly ... 

188 

197 

215 

220 

1371 

1384 

1652 1616 

Temporarily 100 

180 

122 

204 

298 

307 

333 318 

Females — 


Cotton 


Other than Cotton 

Wholly ... 

95 

99 

54 

55 

365 

358 

262 254 

Temporarily 

48 

53 

61 

51 

112 

129 

122 124 

Persons — 





Other than Coal 

Wholly ... 

__ 

_ 

— 


1851 

1859 

1968 1825 

Temporarily 

— 

“ 



458 

489 

516 495 

Total 





2289 

2528 

2484 2418 







Including Coal 

Total 





2578 

2707 

2822 2843 


In comparing the figures of 1932 with 
those of 1931 it is to be remembered that 
those for 1932 are reduced by the opera- 
tion of the administrative changes of last 
Autumn, &c, ; we should add about 

165.000 to the total in June, 1932, and 

155.000 to that for May, 1932. 

It was pointed out in connection with 
the statistics for May that they were 
inflated to some extent by the prolongation 
of the Whitsuntide holidays. 

The figures for April were (excluding 
coal) for Males and Females together : — ■ 

Wholly unemployed 1,996,500, tem- 
porarily 385,500, together 2,382,000. 
Thus there has been some set-back since 
April, principally in the Cotton Industry. 
In fact the percentage recorded as un- 
employed was less in June than in April 
in the London, South-Eastern, South- 
Western and Scottish divisions, but 
greater in the Midland, North-Eastern, 
North-Western, Welsh and North-Irish 
divisions. 


SUMMARY OF QUARTERLY STATISTICS. 


, ^ 

\m } 


1930 



1931 


1932 

TOTALS,"^ 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Q». 

let 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

Qr, 

2nd 

Qr. 

BANK 0L1ARING6: 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£ Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mii. 

£ Mn. 

£Ma. 

£Mn. 

Town (ex Metropolitan) ... 

9941 

10165 

10292 

9782 

9529 

9180 

9079 

8745 

7932 

6060 

6493 

6971 

Country 

im 

790 

771 

742 

720 

730 

717 

677 

664 

694 

689 

665 

Provincial (11 Towns) 

386 

399 

385 

333 

311 

319 

319 

287 

285 

308 

318 

298 

BANKERS' ADVANCES : 








917 

897 

890 

889 


Average for Quarter 

979 

971 

973 

962 

938 

920 

913 

854 

NEW CAPITAL ISSUES in Gt. 
Britain : 









8-2 

9-6 



All ... 

28-4 

29'7 

69-5 

724 

28-0 

66-3 

45-4 

25-5 

27*0 

47-8 

For United Kingdom 

17’5 

17 ‘8 

36-3 

37-4 

19-0 

54-7 

21-2 

6-7 

5-2 

9-5 

20-5 

33-9 

IMPORTS RETAINED: 







93 

94 

96 

113 



Food, Drink and Tobacco ... 

126 

139 

114 

108 

107 

123 

91 

85 

Materials : 







8 

8 


9 



Partly Manufactured 

12 

14 

11 

10 

9 

9 

7 

6 

4 

Cotton 

9 

24 

16 

9 

5 

12 

7 

6 

4 

9 

8 

7 

Other 

53 

54 

51 

43 

42 

35 

32 

29 

29 

31 

33 

27 

Total 

74 

92 

78 

62 

56 

57 

47 

43 

40 

49 

48 

38 

Wholly Manufactured Goods 
Total Retained Imports 

65 

65 

64 

65 

60 

58 

50 

50 

52 

60 

-36 

28 

268 

299 

269 

233 

225 

240 

192 

190 

191 

225 

177 

153 

EXPORTS, BRITISH : 








12 


12 



Materials 

19 

20 

19 

16 

15 

15 

12 

11 

11 

11 

. Manufactures — Cotton 

34 

31 

30 

22 

19 

16 

15 

13 

14 

14 

17 

17 

Other 

112 

113 

98 

88 

86 

80 

63 

58 

57 

56 

54 

56 

Total British Exports 

185 

186 

164 

141 

136 

129 

103 

96 

93 

97 

92 

95 

EXCESS OF IMPORTS : 








1 

114 

! 65 

i 




Goods and Bullion 

55 

125 

106 

94 

87 

106 

82 

115-!- 

81t 

791- 

TONNAGE OF SHIPS (with 
cargoes) : 

Entered from abroad 

0000 

1775 

Tons 

1590 

1392 

0000 

1659 

Tons 

1756 

1 1565 

1329 

0000 

1528 

Tons 

1667 

1505 

1300 

1424 

Cleared for abroad 

1863 

1723 

1810 

1666 

1738 

1581 

1358 

1477 

1541 

1458 

1292 

1536 

PRODUCTION: 

Coal (13 weeks) 

0000 

6284 

Tons 

6701 

7014 

0000 

5911 

Tons 

5634 

6164 

5948 

0000 

1 5479 

Tons 

5111 

5801 

5750 

5304 

Pig-iron (3 months) 

202 

196 

192 

180 

133 

115 

101 

i 99 

84 

91 

99 

94 

Steel „ „ 

241 

237 

237 

199 

165 

128 

139 

1 126 

119 

134 

137 

131 

Shipbuilding (commenced) . . . 

000 " 
360 

L’ons 

499 

427 

000' 
1 230 

Tons 

161 

132 

33 

000 

23 

ibns 
j 39 

j 105 

26 

28 

INDEX OF PRODUCTION: 
Bulletin % of 1924 ... 

108'2 

lU-8 

109-6 

100-9 

90-7 

92-7 

85T 

80-6 

81*1 

90-5 

92-3 

83*2 

Board of Trade ,, ... 

110'7 

lU'O 

111-0 

103-1 

99-5 

99'0 

95-0 

91-9 

89-3 

97-1 

95-6 



* Exoept Banfcer«' AdTanoes, for which mean weekly a-reragee are given. I- Including sovereigns at their /n-ce value. 


INDEX NUMBERS. 


1929 


1930 



1931 


1932 1 

Percentage of 1924 level. 

Quarter 

5rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

let 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

5rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

Ist 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4 th 
Qr. 

1st 

Qr. 

■ 2nd 

Qr. 

PRICES OF COMMODITIES— 
General — Board of Trad e 

Last month 

81-7 

79-7 

74-g 

72-6 

69-5 

65-5 

63-7 

62-1 

59*7 

63-7 

B3'0 

59-0 

Statist 

Last day ... 

81 

78-5 

74 

69 

65 

62-6 

61-5 

59-5 

58 

61-6 

60-5 

55-5 

Materials — Board of Trade 

Last month 

79-5 

77-1 

73-4 

70-4 

67-0 

63-3 

62-1 

59*1 

57-0 

61-5 

59*6 

55*0 

Siaiist 

Last day 

79-5 

76 

72 

66*5 

62-5 

59 

58-5 

56 

55 

58-5 

57 

52*6 

Foo^d— Board Trade 

Last month 

85-8 

84-6 

77-7 

76-6 

74-4 

69-8 

66-8 

68-1 

64*9 

67-8 

69-5 

67-1 

■ BMisi,.. ■ ... ■ 

Last day 

83 

81 

76 

72-5 

70 

67-6 

66 

65 

63 

65-5 

65-5 

59-5 

Retail — Food 

Last day 

91*6 

92 

84 

83 

84 

81 

76 

76 

75 

77 

74 

73 

Cost of Living 

>» ... 

94-5 

95 

90 

88-5 

' 89 

87*6 

84 ; 

■84 1 

83 

84 

82-5 1 

81-5 

. Wage Rates 

Fortnight after end 

99 1 

99 

98-5 i 

98^ 

984- 

1 98^: 

97 

97 . 

; 96^- 

96i- 

95| 

^ 95i 

PRICES OF SECURITIES- 

Ind US trials 

Fixed intereet ... ... ... 1 

n, ■■■ I f 

135 1 

124 

120 

112 

* 103 

96 

1 

94 ; 

86 i 

87 

82 

83 

83 

»» ti 

93-9 

95-5 

100*3 

99-7 

101-3 

103-5 

100-2 : 

101*6 

92-6 

93*4 

104 

122 

SHORT ^AONBX 

♦! 

189 

136 

82 

69 

65 

68 

75 

62 

I 168 

169 

79 

35 


6 





FINANCE, TRADE AND PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM IN THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1932, 


I N making comparisons between the 
second quarters of 1931 and 1932 we 
must always be prepared to allow for 
the difference this year between sterling 
values and gold values, and also for 
changes in prices. It is not practicable 
to translate from sterling to gold since 
not only does the ratio involved vary from 
one group of statistics to another, but 
also the appropriate ratio is generally not 
determinable. As some guide to the 
magnitude of the variation the following 
figures are appropriate. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 
September, 1931=100 



Sterling 

Dollar 

Exchange 

Averages 

1931 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

^ to £ 

1st Qr. 

105 

108 

4-86 

2nd ,, 

103 

103 

4-86 

3rd „ 

100 

100 

4*75 

4fcli „ 

1932 

104 

97 

3-67 

1st „ 

104 

93 

3*51 

2nd „ 

... 100 

90 

3-72 

Thus the movement in 

sterlin 

g prices 


has been relatively slight. 

Finance. — The prices of industrial 
securities fell heavily till towards the end 
of June, but recovered early in July on 
the announcement of the 5% War Loan 
Conversion scheme, so that by mid- July 
the index was the same as in mid-April, 
but 4% lower than in July, 1931. Fixed 
interest securities followed a more vari- 
able course, but the final rise in July 
brought the index of these prices to 17% 
above mid- April and 20% above July, 1931. 

The Bank-rate was reduced from 3 1 
to 3% on April 21st, to 2i% on May 12th, 
and to 2% on June 30th. During July, 
1931, it rose from 2j to 4|%. The rate is 
now lower than it has been at any time 
since May, 1897. 

There has been some revival in New 
Capital Issues for the United Kingdom, 


but at ;^34 Mn. in the quarter they were 
less than in the second quarter of 1930 
and earlier years. Issues for Overseas 
have continued low. 

Bankers’ Town Clearings, though 
higher than in the first quarter of 1932, 
have been considerably less than in 
former years. Country and Provincial 
Clearings have varied less ; they are both 
lower than in the first quarter of 1932, 
but the latter have been higher than a 
year ago. 

Bankers’ Advances have fallen con- 
siderably during the quarter and were 
about 6 % lower than a year ago. On a 
long view it is seen that there has been a 
slow fall since the middle of 1929, after a 
steady rise in earlier years. In June, 1932, 
the Advances averaged ^838 Mn. as com- 
pared with £ 7 gi Mn. in the year 1924 ; 
the ratio of Advances to Deposits was 
48‘5% in both' these periods; in mid-1929 
•the ratio w'as about 55%. 

The turn of the tide from net exports 
to net imports of gold in March this year 
is shown in the Table on p. 4. 

Prices.— The small Table above 
shows the general movement of prices. 
Though in particular months the whole- 
sale prices of food and of materials, 
and of particular foods and particular 
materials have followed different courses, 
the movements have been fairly parallel 
over moderately long periods. Dollar 
prices in U.S.A. have fallen very nearjy 
continuously since September, 1929, in 
all about 33% in two and a-half years. 
The fall in sterling prices was interrupted 
in the autumn of 1931, and the fall in 
two and a-half years has been about 28%. 

In the three years from June, 1929, 
retail food prices have fallen 16% an^ the 
Cost of Living Index 11%. 


TABLE A. NET IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS (EXCLUDING RUBBER) AND CERTAIN PARTLY 
MANUFACTURED GOODS. DECLARED VALUES. £Mn. 



1924. 

Qaarterly 

Average. 


Quarters. 


Pig iron, etc. 

Copper, tin, lead, vine 
Yarns 

Leather 


Minerals (non-metals) 
Iron Ore 
Other Metals 
Wood... 

Oil Seeds, &o. 
Hides... 

Paper Materials 


Other Textiles (except 
Cotton and Wool) 
Cotton 

Wool ... ... 


Total, both groups and 
misceUaneons ... 


I’ctal. exol. cotton and wool 


EXPORTED MANUFACTURES— DECLARED VALUES. £ Mn 


TABLE B. 


1929 

Quarters, 


Coke 

Earthenware 

Iron & Steel 

Other Metals 

Cutlery ... 

Electrical Goods 

Machinery 

Wood ... 

Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Other 'I’extiles 
Apparel ... 
Chemicals... 

Oils , 

Leather ... 
Paper^r 
Vehicles* ... 

Rufobejt ... 


Total, including Misceh 
laneous 


i Excluding rubber tyres ^|ter 



1980. 



Quarters. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1-6 

T2 

1*2 

1*3 

50 

4-6 

3*9 

3*4 

1-8 

1-5 

1*3 

1*6 

3-0 

2*9 

2*8 

3*1 

1*3 

1*4 

1*2 

TO 

1*7 

1*6 

1*0 

•9 

3'7 

3*6 

2*5 

2*3 

6-9 

9*0 

15*4 

ITO 

9T 

9*2 

7*3 

6*8 

2-7 

*8 

1*9 

•9 

2*9 

3*2 

3*0 

3*0 

•6 

•3 

*2 

•4 

4-0 

2*3 

1*1 

1*4 

16-3 

8*7 

4*6 

12*0 

12*5 

7*3 

4*0 

4*6 

75-7 

59*8 

54.3 

50*0 

46-9 

43-6 

45*7 

39*4 


1 

1931. 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1932. 

Quarters, 

T 2 

TO 

•9 

•9 

1*4 

*8 

•5 

3*1 

3*4 

2*6 

2*8 

2*7 

1*9 

1*3 

1*2 

1*1 

1*6 

*5 

•2 

2*3 

2*5 

2*4 

3*5 

2*4 

1*4 

TO 

•9 

•9 

•9 

1*0 

•7 

•7 

•7 

*5 

•5 

•6 

•6 

1*8 

2*0 

1*5 

1*7 

1*7 

1*7 

4*2 

5*4 

11*2 

8*0 

3*9 

6*1 

6-6 

6*9 

5*3 

5*3 

6*7 

5*4 

•9 

•0 

1*2 

T2 

2*4 

•8 

2*3 

2*0 

2*6 

3*0 

2*8 

2*0 

•4 

*3 

•3 

•3 

'4 

*4 

T8 

1*6 

•9 

2*4 

2*9 

1*3 

7*3 

5*5 

3*8 

9*5 

8*4 

6*5 

8*8 

8*0 

2*1 

4*9 

8*4 

6*9 

45*5 

42*9 

39*5 

49*1 

47*8 

36'6 

29*4 

29*4 

33*6 

34*7 

31*0 

23*2 


1 

•1930 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1 

1931 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1932 

Quarters, 

1 2 

TO 

•6 

•9 

1*0 

•8 

•5 

•7 

•9 

•7 

*5 

3*3 

3*1 

3*0 

2*6 

2*0 

2*2 

2*1 

2*1 

1*8 

2*0 

15*4 

13*3 

11*9 

10*8 

8*0 

7*8 

6*9 

7*7 

7*1 

7*1 

3*7 

3*0 

2*6 

2*7 

2*0 

T6 

1*7 

1*6 

T5 

1*7 

2*0 

T9 

T8 

T7 

1*3 

T3 

T3 

T4 

1*3 

1*5 

3*3 

2*9 

3*1 

2*7 

2'3 

T9 

1*6 

1*6 

1*4 

1*4 

13*0 

12-0 

ITO 

11*0 

8*8 

8*2 

7*3 

8*5 

7*9 

8*2 

'6 

•5 

•6 

•5 

•4 

•4 

•3 

•4 

■3 

*3 

30-3 

23*6 

19*6 

16*2 

15*2 

13*4 

14*1 

13*9 

16*7 

16*6 

12*2 

7*2 

9*7 

7*8 

7*4 

5*0 

6*8 

5*9 , 

6*6 

5*3 

•4 

•4 

*4 

•3 

•3 

•3 

*3 

•2 

•2 

■3 

5*9 

4*9 

4*6 

4*1 

i 3*5 

3*1 

5*1 

3*2 

3*3 

3*4 

5*8 

4*3 

5*3 

4*4 

3*8 

3*0 

3*8 

3*4 

3*2 

3*0 

6*2 

5*6 

5*1 

5*0 

4*3 

4*6 

3*9 

4*2 

4*3 

4*8 

2*1 

1*9 

1*8 

T6 ; 

1*4 

1*3 

T2 

T3 

1*2 

T2 

1*5 

1*5 

1*2 

1*1 j 

•8 

■8 

■8 

*9 

*7 

•7 

2*3 

2T 

2*1 

1*9 i 

1*6 

T5 

1*6 

1*7 

1*6 

1*7 

11*0 

15*2 

11*6 

12*9 ; 

8*3 

9*0 

7*0 

4*0 

4*4 

7*0 

•8 

•7 

•7 

•6 

•5 

*6 

•5 

•5 

•5 

•5 

128-4 

110*3 

104*8 

96-3 

78*4 

72*0 

70*7 

69*5 

70*2 

72*8 


The details of the Cost of Living 
Index number are given below. 


COST OF LIVING— JULY 1914=100 


End June 

1929 

1931 

1932 

Food 

149 

130 

125 

Rent 

153 

154 

154 

Clothing 

217 

195 

187 

Fuel and Light 

172 

170 

167 

Miscelianeous 

180 

175 

172 

All 

161 

147 

143 

WHOLESALE PRICES, 1913=100 


Food _ 

143 

127 

113 

Materials 

131 

117 

98 


The relationship between wholesale 
and retail prices is that which experience 
leads us to expect. 

Wage rates have been very nearly 
stationary since February, after a very 
slow fall, amounting to 5% in all, since 
1927 - 

Trade AND Production. — When 
allowance is made for seasonal variation 
and change of prices it is found that 
imports of food and of raw materials in 
the second quarter of 1932 have been 
nearly the same in aggregate as in the 
first quarter of 1932 and in the second 
quarter of 1931 {see Table A, p. 8). 
With the imposition of tariffs, imports of 
manufactured goods fell off rapidly last 
December and further in April. 

Exports as a whole and of manufac- 
tured goods in particular have been nearly 
constant in value in all months since last 
September, except for an unexplained 
spurt in April. Also the aggregate ster- 
ling values have been nearly the same 
quarter by quarter from April, 1931. 
Table B, p. 8, however, shows that 
within the category “Manufactures ’’there 
has been "considerable variation, an 
increase in exports of cotton goods 
balancing decrease in other classes. 

The Board of Trade estimates* that 
in the past quarter retained imports of 
raw materials were more than 3% greater 
in volume than in the second quarter of 
1931 but 3% less than in 1930. There 
was an increase of 11% in the volume of 
exported manufactures compared with 
1931 but a decrease of 20% compared with 
1930. Average values of the manufac- 

* See Board of Trade Journal, July 21st, 1932, p. 76, 


tures exported were nearly lower than 
a year ago and 17% lower than two years 
ago. 

The Table (p. 10) of the distribution 
of exports, which should be studied in 
detail, shows that the destinations of 
many commodities have varied. 

The visible adverse balance! of trade 
was nearly the same in the first quarter 
of 1932 as a year earlier, but in the 
second quarter of 1932 it was ;^36 Mn. 
less than in the second quarter of 1931. 

Output of coal, iron and steel was in 
each case lower in the second quarter of 
1932 than in the first, but steel was a 
little better than a year before. In this 
connection the Table of Iron and Steel 
Statistics on p. 11 should be studied. 
Of ship-building it can only be said that 
it was extraordinarily depressed. 

In the general Index of Production 
these reductions are outweighed by 
progress in other directions, especially in 
textiles. (See p. 13.) 

The tonnage of shipping (British and 
Foreign) laid up in the principal ports of 
the United Kingdom was 1,833,000 net 
tons on July ist, 1932, as compared with 

1.477.000 on April ist. 

Employment. — There has not been 
much change in recent months in the 
number of persons unemployed. The 
seasonal decrease expected in the spring 
was less than normal, and there has been 
a rather exceptional increase in the num- 
ber of coal miners temporarily unemployed. 

When allowances are made for 
changes in administration and classifi- 
cation, and for the natural increase of the 
insured population, it is found that though 
the number unemployed has increased 

250.000 or 300,000 in twelve months, the 
number of insured persons at work 
decreased only from 9,470,00© in the 
second quarter of 1931 to 9,430,000 in the 
second quarter of 1932. This is not 
inconsistent with the increase in the same 
period in the Index of Production which 
covers a different range of occupations. 


t But see p. 4, §5, 


: Jt AFOK IS ui< iviAiN u r i u’ls. x^d. - ■ 

Value of chief articles exported in the 2nd Qi's- of 1931 and 1932 to the 


2nd Qr. 
1931 1932 


FOTTSRT, Btc. 

98 

75 

U.S.A 

Brazil 

15 

17 

Argentine ... 

British S. Africa 

67 

55 

30 

52 

British India ... 

39 

42 

Australia 

23 

45 

New Zealand ... 

31 

26 

Canada 

234 

182 

Other Countries 

271 

234 


823 

703 

To S. Ireland 

74 

79 


■ Fia IRON k FERRO ALLOY'S 

Belgium 

Franc© ... ... 

Italy 

U.S.A 

Other Countries 


20 15 


U 13 

12 56 ’ 


224 112 



293 

203 

PLATES k SHEETS (not 
coated). 

67 


Japan 

43 

Argentine 

122 

60 

British India 

50 

46 

Australia &New Zealand 

39 

51 

Other Countries 

235 

257 


513 

457 


GALVANISED SHEETS. 
Dutob B. Indies 
Argentine, Uruguay ... 
British W. Africa 
British S. Africa 
British India ... 

Australia, 

New Zealand 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

SHBHTS (Tinned, etc.) 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany... ... ■ ... 

Netherlands 

France 

Spain ... 

Italy 

Dutch B. Indies 
China (with Hong Kong) 

Japan ... 

BrasEll ' , .. 

Argentine 
British India... 

.'Straits Setts, and Malay 
/Australia... 

Canada 

Other Countries 


COPPER MANUFACTURES 


Btmdh India 

Australia 

New Zealand ... 
Other Countries 


TIN (Blocks, etc.) 

Sweden 

Germany 

France 

U.S.A. 

Canada 

Other Countries 


and other) 
Argentine 
Rest of S. America 
British S. Africa 
British India 
Other Countries 


MACHINERY (Electrical). 

Europe 

S. America 

S. Africa 

British India 

I Australia... ^ 

Other Countries 


not electrical). 

Russia 

France 

Spain 

Rest of Europe 

S. America ^ 

British S. Africa 
British India and Ceylon 
Straits Settlements ... 

Australia 

Other Countries 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 

Russia 

31 Germany 

15 Netherlands 

60 France 

59 Rest of Europe 

183 China 

1 Japan ... 

23 U.S.A. 

455 S. America^ 

British India 

827 Australia 

29 Other Countries 


COTTON YARN. 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
Germany and Poland ... 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France ... 

Switzerland ... 

Bulgaria 

Roumania 

U.S.A ... 

Brazil ... 

Argentine ... ... 

I British India ... 

I China and Hong Kong 

I Australia 

Canada . ... 

1 Other Countries 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark., 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Rest of Europe 

Dutch B. Indies 
China (with Hong Kong) 

U.S.A . 

Peru & Chile 

;; .'Bra'zil" /.■/' 

Argentine, Uruguay ... 

Ooiomhia 

'/:/E®"pt 

British S., W. & E, Africa . 

^ Foreifu W. k B. AMea / 


2nd Qr. 

1931 1932 

£000 

m 

c 

80 

1 

13 

13 

1 

— 

85 

15 

.. 165 

61 

344 

90 

... 252 

382 

84 

58 

93 

189 

... 178 

186 

28 

31 

... 368 

236 

1003 

1082 

fS, 


... 256 

46 

33 

43 

13 

21 

... 109 

88 

21 

21 

35 

37 

... 152 

113 

22 

9 

30 

10 

167 

166 

838 

554 

49 

11 

44 

43 

51 

66 

“* 122 

44 

231 

270 

112 

137 

35 

74 

39 

38 

77 

84 

*" 432 

559 

24 

31 

;;; 104 

111 

1320 

1468 


2ncl Qr. 
1931 1932 


Cotton Piece Goods — continuedl ' 


India & Ceylon... 

1549 

2475 

Iraq ... ...■ ... ••• 

101 

245 

Straits Settlements & Malay 



States ... 

112 

295 

Australia 

657 

1052 

New Zealand 

147 

240 

Canada 

191 

170 

Other Countries 

1094 

1408 

To S. Ireland 

8461 1 
213 

.1339 

218 

WOOL TOPS & WORSTED ' 
YARN. 



Sweden 

129 

113 

Germany 

367 

323 

Japan 

40 

58 

Canada ... 

213 

163 

Other Countries 

496 

828 

To S. Ireland! 

1245 

46 

1485 

55 


WOOL & WORSTED TISSUES 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

Other European Countries ... 

China 

Japan 

U.S.A 

Chile and Peru ^ ... 

Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine... 

British S. Africa 

Australia... ... 

New Zealand 

Canada 

Other Countries 


120 194 

913 596 

261 217 

89 66 

95 17 

202 75 

29 60 

75 148 

51 62 

66 32 

33 46 

216 377 

111 237 

66 131 

55 ■ 59 

297 363 

2679 2670 


To S. Ireland 

LINEN PIECE GOODS. 

U.S.A 

Cuba 

Brazil and Argentine ... 
Australia and New Zealand 

Canada 

Other Countries 


APPAREL. 

British S. Africa 
Australia 

I New Zealand ... 

I Canada 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 
British S. Africa 

New Zealand^ 

Other Countries 


480 548 
250 172 
176 264 
275 170 
133 124 
587 491 
189 310 
215 481 
147 135 
71 59 
17 26 
693 718 
183 209 
280 390 
745 1057 
169 300 


To S. Ireland 

LEATHER. 

Germany 

France 

U.S.A 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 
PAPER. 

Foreign Countries 

British India 

Austecalia and New Zealand . 
Other British Possessions . 


250 178 

105 105 

107 100 

182 131 

39 45 

235 351 

88 114 

157 165 

169 114 

35 21 

253 163 

172 134 

9 16 

55 90 

297 286 

454 590 

2607 2603 

151 168 


339 365 

20 27 

27 40 

59 95 

50 49 

266 254 

761 830 

264 184 

3 4 

55 61 

33 21 

524 647 

879 917 

343 340 I 


81 47 
37 40 

232 259 

350 346 

352 333 


54 33 

74 34 

118 86 

288 272 

534 425 

101 116 


117 126 
29 26 ■ 

245 358 

121 120 

512 630 





lEOK AND STEEL STATISTICS FOE tr.K. 000 tons. 


PIG-IKON.t 

CRUDE STEEL. 

BXPOETS OP 
mON h STEEL. 



Produc- 

tion 

+ Im- 
ports 

- Ex- 
ports 

=Home 

Cons’mp- 

tion 

% Imports 
to Home 
Consump- 
tion 

Pro- 

duction 

’‘'Im- 

ports 

Home 

Con- 

sumption 

% Imports 
to Home 
Con- 
sumption 

Semi- 

Finished 

Finished 

1913 

Qriy. 

aver’ge 

2565 

46 

236 

2375 

1*9 

1916 

215 

2131 

10 

209 

751 

1923 

1860 

27 

223 

1664 

1*6 

2122 

138 

2263 

6*1 

540 

1153 

1924 


1840 

77 

150 

1756 

4*4 

2054 

271 

2324 

11*7 

470 

1146 

1925 


1559 

71 

140 

1490 

4*8 

1849 

289 

2139 

13*5 

188 

600 

1926 


610 

124 

148 

653 

1*9 

890 

390 

1280 

30*5 

145 

521 

1927 

if 

1826 

162 

83 

1895 

8*0 

2275 

421 

2695 

15*6 

251 

712 

1028 

)) 

1653 

30 

114 

1569 

1-8 

2131 

286 

2417 

11*8 

246 

702 

1929 

1 ■ 

1674 

30 

143 

1561 

1*9 

2404 

200 

2604 

7*6 

266 

737 


2 

1924 

29 

156 

1797 

1*6 

2483 

268 

2751 

9*7 

237 

692 


3 

2018 

55 

167 

1906 

8*7 

2406 

252 

2658 

9-5 

260 

653 


4 

1963 

39 

79 

1923 

2*0 

2366 

270 

2636 

10*2 

258 

716 

1930 

1 1 

1923 

72 

; 107 

1888 

3*8 

2374 

334 

2708 

12*3 

225 

647 


i 2 

1797 

68 

84 

1781 

3*8 

1988 

245 

2233 

10*9 

159 

567 


i 3 

1328 

109 

87 

1350 

8*1 

1653 

210 

1863 

11-3 

150 

506 


1 4 

1149 

62 

39 

1172 

5*3 

1284 

300 

1584 

18*9 

139 

426 

1931 

1 

1012 

67 

48 

1031 

6*5 

1389 

227 

1616 

14*0 I 

99 

331 


; 2 

993 

83 

63 

1014 

8*2 

1261 

294 

1555 

18*9 

98 

355 


i 3 

841 

62 

44 

859 

7*2 

1186 

302 

1489 

20*3 

88 

316 


; 4 

1 

911 

93 

47 

958 

9*7 

1339 

434 

1773 

■ 24*5 

106 

374 

1932 

! X 

989 

58 

33 

1014 

5*7 

1373 

266 

1639 

16*2 

99 

339 


• 2 

944 

42 

43 

943 

4*5 

1309 

212 

1521 

‘ 13*9 

98 

356 


f Inc. Ferrous Alloys, Blooms, Billets, Sheet and Tinplate Bars. 


STOCKS OF STAPLE COMMODITIES 

Table supplemefitary to the summary table, p. 2, Special Mem, 32 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 


American 

Copper. 

Tin.S 

Lead. 

Spelter 

Rubber. 

Sugar. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Wheat. 

Petrol- 


Cotton. 



1 nnn fA-na 







eum. 

- 


1,000 

1,000 




1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Mn. 


Mn. 

Beginning of 

1,000 bales 

tons. 

tons. 

U.S. 

U.K. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Mn. lbs. 

bags. 

Mn.bush. 

barrels. 

1930 April 

3,870 

479 

42*6 

41*1 

6*8 

90 

426 

6,125 

210 

30*5 

518 

639 

July 

4,970 

522 

50*7 

49*6 

7*4 

109 

430 

6,196 

209 

31*4 

379 

632 

Oct. 

5,967 

545 

49*1 

65*8 

6*2 

131 

t483 

3,629 

222 

32*8 

544 

613 

1931 Jan 

6,471 

535 

52*6 

92*2 

8*3 

140 

506 

7,018 

262 

32-2 

583 

603 

April 

7,000 

510 

60*0 

116*5 

15*5 

140 

547 

8,453 

242 

31*1 

600 

591 

May 

7,051 

623 

59*5 

119*2 

14*0 

143 

552 

8,270 

212 

30*3 

631 

592 

June 

7,346 

551 

61*5 

127*1 

15*6^ 

146 

543 

7,779 

205 

29*1 

490 

591 

July 

; 7,625 

564 

62*0 

124*6 

13*5 

144 

545 

7,007 

203 

28*2 

445 

587 

Aug 

! 7,571 

682 

61*7 ' 

117*8 

14*4 

139 1 

661 

6,086 

198 

30*5 

463 

583 

Sept 

i 8,166 

596 

63*1 

119*6 

13-9 

138 

568 

7,160 

206 

32*6 

500 

570 

Oct 

1 8,563 

623 

61*9 

118*6 

13*2 

138 

570 

6,811 

195 

34*0 

501 

557 

Nov 

1 8,648 

* 

61*5 

124*9 

12*5 

139 

600 

7,621 

207 

34*8 

528 

553 

Dec 

! 8,811 

* 

61*2 

128*6 

12*5 

138 

615 

8,897 

219 

35*8 

571 

557 

1932 Jan 

8,738 

* 

61*7 

135*2 

13*1 

138 

644 

8,577 

260 

36*9 

638 

568 

Feb. 

8,713 

* 

61*4 

143*1 

13*3 

137 

651 

8,247 

248 

36*9 

660 

568 

March 

8,713 


61*0 

148*1 

13*8 

136 

644 

8,641 

240 

36*7 

640 

570 

April 

8,744 


61*5 

151*0 

14*7 

138 

646 

9,091 

215 

36*9 

623 

570 

May 

9,115 

* 

61*7 

151*2 

14*1 

140 

646 

8,738 

171 

35-8 


571 

June 

9,728 

■ ' ^ 

61*9 

155*2 

13*9 

140 

644 

8,387 

182 

35*0. 


^571 

.July: 

10,176t 


60*9 


15*7 

140 


1 

182 


^ ■ 



^ Not Available. 


+ Provisional. 


§ Revised. 


X “ U.S.A. Afloat ” no longer available. 


(1) Total supply seasonally corrected, ejcclusive of European and 

Asiatic mill stocks. 

(2) Total supply outside hands of consumers less Japan Stocks. 

(3} London Metal Exchange Visible Supply plus “Tin” estimate of 
Straits Stocks. 

(4) XT.S. and Mexico refined stocks to April, 1930. U.S. only 
since : U.K. stocks in official warehouses. 

(6) Visible supply in U.K. and U.S, 


(6) An estimate of World’s stocks supplied by Rubber G-rowers’ 

Association. 

(7) Total visible supply, exclusive of Interior Stocks in Cuba prior 

to Oct., 1926. 

(8) Bonded Warehouse Stocks to Jan., 1929, Tea Brokers’ Assoe. 

<9) Visible supply in Braail (Ports and Interior, iiucludira^ 
Siio Paulo Government stock), Europe and U.S.A. 

(10) Stanford Wheat Studies Estimate of World’s Visible Supply. 

(11) Stocks of Crude and Refined Oils in U.S. 


li 




THE PHYSICAL VOLUME OF PRODUCTION. 


T he Index Number of Production for 
the Second quarter of 1932 is 83*2 ; 
this shows a decline of 9 points from 
the figure for the first quarter, and a 
decline is usual from the first quarter to 
the second quarter owing partly to the 
seasonal decline in Coal Output. But the 
1932 figure is above the 1931 figure, (8o'6), 
for the second quarter, so that, so far, the 
abysmal depths of 1931 are not being 
reached in 1932. Low figures are notice- 


able in the Coal Output (78-8), and in 
Iron and Steel where another very low 
figure is recorded, mainly due to the 
further decline in the Shipbuilding figure. 
The Non-Ferrous metals have a low pro- 
portionate Output, but the Textile figure 
is still high and the Chemical figure is 
being maintained at the slightly higher 
levels recently achieved. The Food 
Group figure shows a decline on the first 
quarter but is still high. 


QUARTERLY INDFJC OF PRODUCTION. 



QUARTERLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTION. 

Average 1924=100. 
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78-8 i S-7 ! 63'9 ^ 20-5 : 18-4 j 46- 2 li 95-8 i 95-2 ^ 95-5 94-0 ( 216-3- : 107-5^ I 95 4 i lUY;b_ 

""" , * Partly Estimated. t Includes artificial silk from 3rd Qr, 1925. t Under Construction. 





Scale applicable to all lines except the two lowest. 


mnommAL scasomal. change removed. 




















oTHam BAwnwa. 


STOCKS & SHARES 


NSW 

CAPITAL I 
ISSUES 


BANK OLBAEIHUS. 

I Cw 

London Bankers’ 2 « Bank of 
Clearing House. P4 S England. 


^ Clo&irteif 
Baakg. 


si a|~ 

e3 3 S S 

SP. -gSo 


i” «op 


MMn £Mn.| 


1924 

Average 

1926 

1st Qr. Av 
2nd „ 5 , 
3rd ,, ,, 
4th j 5 ? j 

1927 

1st Qr. Av. 
2 ik 1 „ ,, 
3rd „ „ 
4th „ „ 
1928 

1st Qr. Av. 
2nd ,, ,, 
3rd >} 
4th „ „ 
1929 

JAN. 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY.... 

AUG 

feBPT. ... 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

1980 

JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

MAY 

JUNE ... 


DEC 

99 

1931 


JAN 

96 

FEB 

94 

MAR 

95*5 

APR 

94 

MAY ' 

80 

JUNE : 

82 

JULY 

86 

AUG i 

82 

SEPT 1 

78 

OCT 

87 

NOV 

92 

DEC 

81 

1932 


JAN 

82 

FEB 

80-6 

MAR 

86 

APR 

83 

MAY 

77 

JUNE 

73 

JULY 

83 


7*4 11*2 2070 ^ 226 147 


96 8 103-3 
97*0 103-1 

96- 2 103-9 
95*5 104*7 

97- 0 102-9 
96*6 103-5 

96- 6 103-5 

97- 3 102-8 

98*6 101-4 
100*4 99-6 

98- 9 101*2 
99*0 101*0 


101*1 98*9 

- 1 0 98*2 101-9 

- 3 4 97-1 102-9 

0 97*9 102-3 

+ 03 97*2 102 9 

- 2 7 97-3 103*5 


+ 8*1 101*5 
- 6*8 99-2 


+ 7*2 103*4 
™ 6-0 104*5 
-11*1 109*4 
”7*4 108*8 

+16*1 121*7 


14 7 1 11*3 
8*1 9 8 


17 8 9 8 
16*5 5*8 
7*2 6*8 
17*2 20*4 

18*5 16*0 
20*6 12*5 
12*4 9*8 
21*6 8*9 

18-0 29*4 
26*2 6-8 


14*0 11*4 i 


- 4-2 96*0 104.0 

+ 2*5 94*2 106.2 

+ 1*1 93*5 107.0 

- 5*2 93*9 106.5 

-11*3 94*1 106.3 

+ 0*5 94-5 105.8 

+ 0-3 95*5 104*7 

- 4*6 96*1 104*2 

- 2*6 98*1 102*0 

+ 6*5 100*3 99*7 

- 3*4 98*4 101*7 

- TO 97*7 102*4 

+ 0*6 99*7 100*4 

- 7*2 99*2 100*9 


103.5 96*8 

98*5 101*8 


2070 1970 I 
2100 W40 
1990 nSO ' 
2150 $^50 i 

2228 

2253 S190 
2040 sm 
2240 mo 

2320 mo 

2430 2360 
2240 mo 
2330 mo 

2570 mo 
2440 2310 
2230 2m 
2210 2150 
2250 2250 
2560 2430 


231 141 
219 123 
205 117 
226 128 

251 135 
238 131 
224 129 
238 140 

237. 138 
242 133 
227 122 
242 132 

250 131 

236 138 

237 136 
253 127 
241 118 
235 122 


11*3 5*6 

8*0 18 2 


17-8 20*1 
7*7 5*5 


2370 2510 248 
2250 2560 226 
24U) mo 224 
2440 2530 248 
2450 2580 242 | 
2170 2320 248 | 

2340 22^ 250 
2400 22S0 236 
2770 2630 234 
2340 22S0 249 
2360 2SG0 235 
2430 2300 228 


13*1 3*3 
3-5 3*1 
2-4 2-6 
12-8 17*7 


3-3 2150 2280 
3*1 2100 2400 
2-6 2340 2480 
T1 2220 2300 
8-4 2070 2140 
6*4 2150 2290 


7*8 4*5 2210 2110 238 

6*0 13*6 2060 1950 218 

7-4 6*0 1960 1860 213 

1- 4 ‘3 2270 2210 228 

•9 10-1 1980 im 218 

4*4 8-4 2196 2080 205 

2- 3 2*9 1980 2000 218 

1*6 ... 1690 1930 202 

1- 3 ... 1680 1740 192 

2- 5 ... 1430 1480 217 

4*3 0*1 1380 1430 212 

2*7 ... 1410 1510 230 

*3 2*6 1330 1270 230 

9*1 2*9 1750 1600 208 

11*1 1*0 1700 1620 214 
9-6 8*4 1640 1590 216 

8*9 3*4 1640 1640 215 

15*4 2*1 1910 1800 197 


107‘ 371 

103 381 
108 374 

104 371 

105 364 
98 377 

100 376 

101 376 

105 369 

100 374 

102 375 

101 370 

68+37 361 
58+36 353 
63+38 355 
61+36 359 
61+36 363 
61+36 362 


129 63+36 367 
112 65+36 371 
114 63+36 362 
123 70+37 360 
125 55+42 358 
127 58+56 365 

119 64+36 352 
121 59+35 348 

120 59+36 350 
114 66+36 361 
104 58+36 556 

102 59+35 364 

103 70+36 364 
95 66+34 367 
89 65+34 358 

95 66+36 357 
100 60+33 355 
103 64+33 372 

102 65+33 350 
99 58+34 347 
98 59+33 350 

94 61+35 354 
. 93 62+34 353 

89 71+34 352 

96 66+34 359 
87 58+35 360 
79 58+50 352 
98 70+61 367 

93 60+38 355 

97 73+38 364 

96 69+38 355 

98 70+32 345 
102 73+32 354 

95 73+35 358 

94 78+33 358 

90 88+34 357 

83+34 366 



MUsk. 

JMn. 

JMn. 

% 

1632 

242 

791 

324 

11-7 

1610 

209 

866 

255 

117 

1600 

195 

875 

244 

119 

1634 

226 

874 

247 

118 

1662 

225 

887 

251 

11-8 

1660 

220 

803 

245 

11-6 

1659 

200 

913 

237 

11-7 

1672 

211 

919 

236 

11-5 

1711 

233 

916 

236 

11*5 

1706 

226 

923 

241 

11-1 

1703 

210 

934 

232 

11-1 

1738 

251 

932 

239 

11*1 

1770 

252 

942 

243 

ll-l 

1809 

274 

956 

250 

10-9 

1777 

260 

968 

246 

10-5 

1739 

214 

980 

244 

10*6 

1743 

191 

987 

244 

10-8 

1732 

195 

977 

244 

10 9 

1770 

216 

978 

244 

10*9 

1778 

234 

985 

242 

10-7 

1759 

225 

980 

242 

10*7 

1754 

222 

971 

242 

10 9 

1765 

227 

971 

241 

10-7 

1751 

231 

970 

235 

10*6 

1773 

227 

971 

236 

11-3 

1767 

243 

970 

233 

10-9 

1714 

218 

973 

229 

10 6 

1682 

181 

976 

225 

10 8 

1712 

207 

970 

225 

10-9 

1742 

246 

957 

231 

10-7 

1788 

275 

958 

233 

10 6 

1794 

284 

952 

241 

10-7 

1767 

279 

936 

250 

10-6 

1764 

284 

927 

255 

10-6 

1791 

296 

924 

257 

10-5 

1801 

310 

920 

265 

10*5 

1839 

320 

915 

269 

11-1 

1836 

328 

909 

281 

10*6 

1782 

299 

909 

293 

10-5 

1726 

238 

921 

295 

10 5 

1698 

209 

925 

292 

10-3 

1700 

222 

919 

274 

10-4 

1744 

264 

908 

272 

10-5 

1750 

279 

898 

283 

10-3 

1708 

261 

895 

286 

10*4 

1675 

234 

897 

288 

10*2 

1688 

235 

896 

288 

10*2 

1670 

238 

887 

284 

10*2 

1700 

244 

887 

281 

10*6 

1677 

237 

891 

268 

10-5 

1621 

205 

888 

264 

10*5 

1639 

215 

888 

266 

10-4 

1643 

238 

866 

272 

10-4 

1661 

245 

868 

284 

10-6 

1727 

276 

838 

238 

10*1 





h 


100 

2 43 

140 

4-15 

137 

3-92 

137 

3-95 

140 

4-02 

135 

3*91 

127 

3-68 

126 

3-66 

125 

3*59 

125 

3*68 

121 

3-62 

123 

3*52 

126 

3-61 

125 

3-54 

162 

5-06 

160 

4*58 

158 

4-44 

159 

4 69 

156 

4-23 

160 

4-73 

156 

413 

157 

4*21 

189 

5-27 

177 

5*38 

151 

4*64 

136 

4*04 

125 

3*85 

104 

3 35 

82 

2 23 

68 

1*94 

71 

2*13 

69 

1*88 

69 

1*96 

65 

1*69 

65 

1*65 

70 

2*04 

66 

1*52 

68 

1*87 

76 

2*50 

75 

2*23 

75 

2*31 

68 

1 198 

60 

1*56 

62 1 

1*75 

125 i 

3*58 

126 ' 

3*69 

168 

4*31 

175 

5*02 

169 

4 21 

169 

4-46 

163 

4*27 

97 

2*48 

79 

1*98 

54 

1*38 

42 

*94 

1 36 

•67 

- 

. - 


* svORWIAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. From 1929 first figure Bankers, second figure Others 

f Exclusive of Investments in Affiliated Banks. For Table of Exchanges see p. 2-2. „ I Issues amalgamated Nov. 22, 192S. 


STOCKS Sl shares— 
NEW CAPITAL ISSUES™ 
BANK CLEARINGS— 

BANK OF ENGLAND- 

PRINCIPAL BANKS— 

TREASURY BILLS- 
SHORT MONEY INDEX— 


Index Nos. of Prices and Yield as percentage of 1924 leTel; on 15tb of month. j 

Qovormaent loam, etc.-Sae 

London Bankers’ Clearing Douse for 3 weeks covering 
2 Stock Exchange settlement days. Consols settlement day, and 4th of following month. Country Clearings 
of London Bankers* Clearing House and Provincial Clearings for 11 towns— proportionate totals for 24 working days. 
Deposits, other than public. Hth-17th of month. ^ ^ ^ a moc 

Bank Notes and Currency Notes in circulation llth-17th of month. Issues amalgamated. November «2nd, 19«&. 
“ Current, Deposit and other accountfs.” etc. Averages for the month of 9 clearing banks li.e. excluding 
the National Bank, Ltd.).— MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE MIDLAND BANK. LTD. • 

Total outstanding in middle of month (llth-17th). 

Average of Bank Rate, Bankera* Deposit Bate, S Months* Bill Bate and day-to-day rate for week ending 15th of 
month, expressed as percentage of 1924 average. , 

Oay-to-Day Rate and 3 Months* Rate. Averages for week ending 16tb Of month. 














PRICES AND WAGES 


U.S.A. PRICES. 



WHOLESALE. | 

RETAIL. 

WAGES. 


BUREAU OP LABOR 1 1/ 


Bar 

Silver 

(Cash). 

d. per oz. 

Board of Trade Index Nos. 

General. Pood. 

% % % 

Statist (Sauerbeck) Index Nos. 

Food. Raw 

, Materials. Total. 

% % % % 

M. of Labour. 

LMng! 

% % 

New Index i 
of Average 
Weekly , 
Wages. 

% 


Wholesale 
^ Index 
General 

Ilf 

% 

(- m 

CO *> 'ts 

<33= 

% 

■ 1924 

34-0 

100 

100 

100 

100 

* 

100 

100 

100 

100 



100 

100 

100 

Average. 
















1926 

1st Qr. Av... 

31-0 

88-6 

92*8 

86*3 

91 

90 

92 

92 

98 

96 

100*5 


104 

111 


2nd ,, 

30-2 

87’2 

93*1 

84*1 

92 

91 

89 

90 

96 

94 

100*5 


102 

110 

102^ 

3rd ,, »? 

29T 

90-2 

92*5 

89*0 

93 

93 

90 

91 

93 

95 

100 


101 

107 


4th „ „ 

25-2 

90*4 

93*9 

88*5 

90 

92 

94 

92 

101 

99 

100*5 


100 

111 

lost 

1927 
















1st Qr. Av... 

25-3 

85*6 

90*8 

82*9 

89 

S9 

88 

89 

97 

94 

101 


97'6 

108 


2nd ,, ,i 

26-1 

84*8 

91*6 

81*2 

91 

90 

87 

89 

94 

91 

101 


96 

107 

101’^ 

3rd ,, ?» 

25-5 

85*1 

91*8 

81*6 

87 

87 

88 

88 

94 

93 

101 


97 

106 



26-4 

84*8 

91*3 

81*5 

85 

S6 

89 

87 

97 

96 

100*5 


98 

107 

100*6;; 

1928 
















1st Qr. Av... 

26-3 

84*6 

91*5 

81*1 

89 

89 

86 

88 

94 

92 

100 


98 

104*5 


2nd ,, )) 

27-0 

86*1 

95*3 

81*4 

94 

93 

87 

89 

94 

91 

100 


99 

105 

99*5*“ 

3rd ,, n 

27*0 

83*8 

90*4 

80*5 

86 

86 

84 

86 

94 

92 

99-5 


100 

106 


4th „ 

26’6 

83*1 

89*2 

79*9 

85 

86 

84 

85 

95 

93 

99*5 1 


98 

108 

lOOi 

1929 
















JAN 

26-4 

83-2 

88*7 

80*3 

85 

85 

84 

84 

94 

91*5 

99*5 


98 

106 


FEB. 

25-8 

83*3 

89-1 

80*0 

87 

87 

86 

86 

95 

92 

99*5 


97 

106 


BIAR 

26-0 

84*4 

90-3 

81*2 

86 

85 

87 

87 

92*5 

88 

99*5 


98 

106 


APB 

25-9 

83*4 

88*5 

80*7 

86 

85 

82 

84 

92 

87*5 

99*5 


97 

104 


' MAY 

25-3 

81*7 

86*3 

79*3 

82*5 

SV5 

80*5 

81 

91*5 

86 

99*5 


96*6 

106 


JUNE 

24-3 

81*6 

86*2 

79*1 

83*5 

82-5 

79*5 

81 

92 

87*5 

99*5 


97 

106 

99*6 

JULY 

24-2 

82*7 

89*4 

79-2 

86 

85 

80*5 

83 

93 

90 

99*5 i 


98 

109 


AUG 

24-2 

81*8 

86*8 

79*1 

‘ 84*5 

85 

80 

82 

93*5 

90*5 

99*5 


98 

110 


SEPT 

23*8 

81*7 

85*8 

79*5 

83 

84 

79*5 

81 

94*5 

91*5 

99 


98 

110 


OCT 

23*0 

81*9 

87*2 

79*1 

82*6 

83'5 

78 

80 

95*5 

93*5 

99 


97 

110 

' 

NOV 

22'6 

80*6 

85*6 

78*0 

80 

8V5 

76 

78 

96*5 

93-5 

99 


96 

109*6 


DEC 

22-6 

79*7 

84*6 

77*1 

81 

82 

76 

78*5 

95 

92 

99 


96 

108 

100 

1930 

JAN 

21*1 

78*8 

83*4 

76*3 

80*5 

80‘5 

74 

77 

94 

90*5 

99 


94 

106*6 


FEB 

20'2 

76-9 

81*0 

74-7 

79 

79 

73 

75 

92 

88 

98*5 


93 

105 


MAR 1 

19*2 

74*9 

77*7 

73-4 

76 

75‘5 

72 

74 

90 

84 

98*5 


92 

103 


APR ... 

19-5 

74-4 

77*6 

72*6 

77 

76 

70 

73 

89 

82 

98*5 


92 

104 


MAY 

19-2 

73*3 

76*5. 

71*5 

73 

72 

69 

71 

88 

81 

98*25 


90*6 

103 


JUNE 

16-3 

72*6 

76*6 

70*4 

72*5 

7V5 

66*5 

69 

88*5 

83 

98*25 


88*5 

101 

97 

sJlTLY 

16-0 

71*7 

76*4 

69*2 

72 

71 ^ 

65 

68 

89*5 

84*5 

98*25 


86 

99 


AUG 

16-3 

70*9 

76*9 

68*2 

69*5 

70 

64 

66 

89*5 

84*5 

98*25 


86 

99 


SEPT. 

18'8 

69*5 

74*4 

67*0 

70 

70'5 

62*5 

65 

89 

84 

98*25 


86 

100 


OCT 

16*7 

68*0 

72*9 

65*4 

70 

71 

61*5 

65 

89*5 

84*5 

S8*25 


84*6 

99 


NOV 

16-7 

67*4 

72*5 

64*7 

68 

69 

61 

64 

88*5 

83 

98*25 


83 

97 


DEC. 

16‘3 

65*5 

69*8 

63*3 

67*5 

68 

59 

62*5 

87*5 

81 

98*25 


81 

94 

94 

1931 
















JAN. 

13-7 

64*3 

68*1 

62*4 

67*5 

67'5 

58 

61*5 

87 

80 

98*25 


80 

91 


FEB 

12-3 

63*9 

67*1 

62*1 

65*5 

65 

59 

61*5 

86 

79 

97*75 


78*5 

87 


MAR 

15*8 

63*7 

66*6 

62*1 

66 

65 

58*5 

61*5 

84 

76 

97*75 


77*5 

86*5 


APR 

13*0 

63*6 

67*4 

61*5 

66*5 

65'5 

57 

61 

84 

76 

97 

I 

76 

86 


MAY 

13*1 

62*8 

67*8 

60*1 

65 

6A 

55 

59 

85 

75 

97 

I 

74*5 

83 


JUNE 

12*3 

62*1 

67*7 

59*1 

65 

64 

62 

56 

59*5 

84 

76 

97 

1 

73 5 

81 

■■.vSS":;; 

JULY 

13*2 

61*5 

65*5 

59*2 

63 

54 

57*5 

83 

75 

97 


73*6 

81*6 


AUG 

12*6 

59*9 

64*6 

57*3 

62 

62'5 

53 

57 

83 

75 

96*75 


73-5 

82 


SBI^T 

. 13*0 

59*7 

64*7 

57*0 

63 

63-5 

55 

68 

83 

75 

96*75 


72*5 

■82-' 


OCT 

17*3 

62*8 

67*7 

60*2 

63 

63-5 

56*5 

69 

83*5 

76*5 

96*5 


71*5 

81*5 


NOV 

21*3 

64*0 

69-1 

61*4 

63 

64-5 

57*5 

60 

84*5 

77*5 

96-5 


71-6 

80 


DEO 

20*0 

63*7 

68*0 

61*5 

65*5 

66 

58*5 

61*5 

£4 

77 

96*5 


70 

".■■78*6 

85 

1932 















sTAN 

19'9 

63*4 

69*0 

61*0 

64*5 

64‘5 

58 5 

61 

84 

77 

96 '25 


68*5 

75 


FEB 

19*4 

63*4 

68*7 

60*7 

67 

66-5 

59*5 

62*5 

83*5 

76 

95*75 


67*6 

■'72,' ■ 


MAR 

18*1 

630 

69*5 

59*7 

65*5 

64’ 5 

57 

60*5 

82*6 

74 

95*75 


67*5 

.;;72'';'-, 


APR 

16-7 

61*6 

69*2 

57*8 

66 

65 

54 

59*5 

81.5 

73 

95*75 


67 

71, 


MAY 

17-1 

60*6 

68*8 

56*6 

65*5 

64' 5 

52*5 

57*6 

81 

72 

95*76 


65*6 

69.5 


JUNE 

16*9 

59*0 

67*1 

55*0 

59*5 

59 

52*5 

55*5 

81*5 

73 

95*75 


’66 

68*5 


JULY 

. 17*0 
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¥: NORWI4L SEASONAL VA«IATION REMOVED. 


ac- December, 1924. 


* June t Dec 


4 ^ 


PRICE OF SILVER— 

coard of trade index* 

STATIST (SAUERBECK) 
INDICES— 

COST-OF-LIVING INDEX 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES— 
WAGES INDEX— 


Areracre (cash) price of bar silver for wcH' enrtinji in^h of numtli.— F.(’ONOMlST. 

-'W'onictnc Mnan of \Yhnlesale ITices (averaws i'ur month) of 150 conuuoiiities as percentage nf 1924 avennre 
— ItOAJtD OF TRADE JOtTHN^ 

Average wholesale iwlces of 10 foodstuffs and 26 raw materials on last dai of niomn. as pereeritaKe of average 
for 1924.— STATIST. 

Ministry of Labour's Index shovrinB moyanent since 1921 in mst of mwlous 

livln* prevalent In worHng-class households before the war. For 1st of momh. but 

reading for March 1st Is, shown against Fchruaiy— to facilitate oompartson with StaSst iiiat?;. 

As abore, for food only. 

For (JeecrlptlQU see Rpooli^ Memu No. 2IL ' 
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TRADE AND OUTPUT. 



TOTAL IMPORTS (Values). 


1 

EXPORTS OP U.K. GOODS 

(Values). 

1 

OUTPUT. 1 

SHIP- 

B'LD’G. 


Pood, 
Drink and 
Tobacco, 

Raw 

Materials. 

Manu- 

factures. 

Total 

(including 

Miscellaneous) 

Total. 

Net 

IMPOBTS. 

Food, 
Drink and 
Tobacco, 

Raw 

Materials. 

Manu- 

factures. 

Total 

(including 

Miscellaneous) 

Coal, 

Pig 

Iron. 

Steel. 

Tonnage 
Com- 
menced + 


iBMn. 






^SMn. 


^Mn. 

ifiMn. 

£Mja, 


£Mn 


£Mn. 


Tons 

Mn. 

Tons 

000 

Tons 

000 

Tons 

000 

1924 

Average.. 

47-6 

* 

33*3 

* 

25*0 


106-4 


94*8 

4*7 

* 

8-9 

n 

51-6 

* 

66-8 

* 

21-2 

520 

641 

263 

1926 

IstQr.Av. 

46T 


35*0 

srs 

25*6 

25'1 

107*1 

106'4 

94*8 

4*2 

5'1 

6*7 

6'9 

50-9 

60'2 

63-2 

63'5 

21-5 

499 

665 

193 

2nd „ ,, 

40-8 


28*4 

SO‘6 

24*2 

24'2 

93*7 

97'4 

83*9 

3*6 

4‘2 

3-8 

4‘0 

40-9 

43-1 

49-5 

62'5 


207 

245 

168 

3rd ,, ,, 

43-8 

43‘0 

30*5 

S6'l 

26*3 

26'5 

101*0 

106’0 

92*4 

4*3 

3-9 

2-0 

2'0 

45*0 

437 

52-6 

50'8 



13 

56 

68 

4th „ „ 
1927 

IstQr.Av. 

46’2 

4t9 

37*0 

53*5 

28*9 

29*2 

112*5 

106'1 

101*6 

4*6 

4’0 

3*2 

3'2 

42-5 

42-3 

52-0 

Sl'l 

— 

38 

161 

162 

43T 

46’0 

34*7 

S2'0 

28*7 

28-1 

107*0 

106'5 

96*5 

4*1 

4'9 

6-7 

6'8 

44-8 

44'1 

56-8 

57‘1 

21*1 

524 

782 

680 

2nd ,, ,, 

43-4 

44‘9 

28*6 

SO'S 

26*6 

2b' 4 

98*8 

10%'5 

87*2 

3*8 

4'5 

6-7 

$'8 

45-6 

48'0 

57*3 

60'4 

20*3 

631 

799 

437 

3rd „ ,, 

43-9 

4S’l 

25*1 

SO'9 

25*5 

25'7 

95*0 

lOO'l 

86*1 

4*5 

4‘0 

5*9 

6'9 

47*1 

457 

58-7 

56'S 

19-3 

558 

648 

370 

4th 

1928 

IstQr.Av. 

49-6 

46\t 

28*9 

25'2 

26*9 

27'2 

105*9 

99'S 

95*8 

5*0 

4'3 

6*2 

6'0 

50*6 

50‘4 

63*5 

62'4 

20-0 

527 

629 

377 

44-0 

46\5 

32*1 

29\l 

26*7 

25'9 

103*2 

lOi'O 

92*2 

4*3 

5'2 

6-0 

6-0 

49-1 

477 

60-6 

60'2 

20*3 

524 

672 

342 

2od ,, ,, 

43-2 

44-7 

28*3 

SO‘5 

26*2 

26'2 

98*5 

102'2 

87*1 

3*9 

4.5 

5-9 

$'0 

46*5 

557 

57*8 

61-1 

18*9 

529 

676 

279 

3rd „ „ 

42'9 

4PL 

23*0 

28\1 

26*2 

2V4 

93*6 

98'2 

85*6 

4*7 

4'2 

5*3 

S'2 

48-2 

467 

59-9 

57'9 

17*8 

475 

636 

245 

4th „ ,, 
1929 

JAN. ... 

47-3 

4S'9 

28*3 

24' 9 

26*9 

27 '2 

103*7 

97'1 

94*1 

5*2 

4'4 

6*3 

6'0 

49*2 

49-0 

62*8 

61’6 

19-6 

497 

688 

432 

49-6 

50'5 

39*1 

3V9 

26*8 

27-1 

116*5 

llO'S 

106-7 

4*2 

5'0 

6-6 

6'7 

53*8 

517 

66-9 

65.7 

21*0 

509 

673 

) 

FEB. ... 

40-0 

47‘0 

27*0 

25-7 

23*1 

23'9 

90*9 

97'3 

80-5 

4*0 

5'1 

5*6 

5'8 

44*3 

45'9 

55-7 

58'6 

21*5 

620 

776 

K362 

MAR. ... 

42T 

42'9 

28*5 

28-1 

27*2 

24‘7 

98*6 

96'5 

88*6 

3*8 

r4 

6-6 

6'6 

47*0 

45'2 

58-6 

57'4 

22*2° 

535 

841 

APR. ... 

42-6 

44-9 

30*9 

31' 5 

30*2 

29'7 

104*1 

106'5 

93*8 

5*0 

6'0 

6-8 

7-3 

47*1 

50‘2 

60-2 

64’8 

20-8 

671 

773 

) 

MAY ... 

44*2 

4S-9 

29*2 

31'1 

29*2 

2S'9 

103*4 

106'S 

93-0 

4*6 

5'2 

7*8 

7'4 

53*4 

547 

67*4 

6S'9 

20-3° 

591 

773 

V 428 

JUNE ... 

39-6 

40'S 

24*5 

28'3 

26-4 

27-1 

91*5 

96'7 

81*9 

3*9 

4'4 

6*1 

6‘4 

38*4 

41‘1 

49*9 

5S'5 

19-9 
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22*9 
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4S-9 

24*2 
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28*4 
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6*5 

6'4 

42*2 

417 

55*1 

63-9 

20*4 

620 
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27*3 

26-8 
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29'5 
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6'5 
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64-6 
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20-6 
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) 
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46-0 
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44-0 
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42-9 
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SS'O 
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83-9 
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36*7 
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46*9 

SO'S 
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) 
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39‘6 
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24'6 
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j 
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13-6 
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MAY ... 
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JUNE ... 
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15'6 

... 
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$'8 

22-9 

24‘5 

29-7 
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15*4 
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421 

1 

J 


t Trade Dispute. t Total for Qr. 

* NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. “ 4 Weeks, excluding holiday week. d 


* Excludes Christmas week, but includes New Year- 


IMPORTS & EXPORTS— Declared values of imports (c.i.f.) into U.K., and exports (f.o.b.) of U.K. produce and manufacture. Net 
miports=Total imports less exports of imported goods. — MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OF TEADE & NAYIGATION, 

OUTPUT — COAL Total for 4 weeks ending approximately at end of month — BOAKD OF TRADE JOURNAL. 

PIG IRON, STEEL Output for standard four-week month, based upon monthly figures issued by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 

IN COTS & CASTINGS IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTUBEBS'. 

SHIPBUILDING— Tonnage of ships over 100 tons (excluding warships) commenced during the quarter.— ULOYD’S BE«ISTER OF 

smPPING. 
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I I >935 I / {9Z0 I 1931 [ 1932 

t HQnmAL SKAMNAL. CHAUQE REIVIOVED. 
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489 

460 

■'483 \ 

71 

72 

423 

1609 

372 

1 m 


2132 

257 

96 

197 ; 

117 

342 

69 

713 

538 

121 

1932 

■MAN.':'..'"'...... 

423 

^ 457' ■ ■ 

454 

481 

51 

62 

376t 1412i- 3161- 

6*67*i* 


2304 

288 

100 

206 ' 

117 

384 

73 

762 

551 

124 : 

1 FEB 

465 

540 

410 

468 

51 

65 

- 384' 

1408 

338 

6*90 


2300 

294 

101 

206 

116 

381 

71 

755 

509 

112 

MAR 

413 

m 

428 

434 

51 

69 

366 

1383 

326 

, 6*64 


2211 

281 

100 

201 I 

114 

349 

66 

7$2 

449 

99 

APRIL 

435 

452 

446 

m 

71 

69 

359 

1321 

328 

6*44 


2270 

344 

101 

204 ' 

113 

332 

71 

743 

457 

109 

MAY 

477 

:477 

426 

392 

71 

66 


2323 

357 

107 

211 

115 

326 

> 96 

774 

499 

149 

JUNE 

513 

486 

465 

455: ■' 


58 






2358 

424 

100 

207 

114 

327 

89 

749 

485 

142 


i Excluding any disqualified for benefit by trade dispute. e „ , « 

t 4 Weeks only, after 1931. ★ NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED^ § Excludes Commerce, etc^ 


TRANSPORT : 

SHIPPING —ENTERED 

AND CLEARED 

SHIPPING FREIGHTS— 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC- 

WEIGHT 

RECEIPTS 

unemployment- 
insured PERSONS— 


Tonnase of British and Foreign vessels entering and learns ports with cargoes during month. -BOARD 

OF TRADE MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OF TRADE & NAGI^ATION.^ nr. rcQ-r?rr« 

Chamber of Shipping index numbers as published by “The Statist. —I REPARED I>Y DR. ISSuELIS. 

Tonnage of goods carried on the Railways of Great Britain during the month excluding fre®-hauled 
Monthly Receipts for goods traffic, excluding c^t of collection and delivery till January, 1928, then excluding 
receipts for collection and delivery.— MINISTRY OP TRANSPORT. 

N'.tnH.r or books loasea at Labom- Riobana. on or about SStk ot OF LABOTO GAZECTB. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 







average op daily rates. 






Paris 

f. to £ 

Milan 

1. to £ 

Berlin 

M. to £ 

Amster- 
dam 
fl. to £ 

Prague 
kr. to £ 

Berne 11 

f. to £ 

Stock- 
holm 
kr. to £ 

New York 
$ tO;S 

Bueno.s 
Aires 
d.to $ 

Rio de 
Janeiro 
d. ner mil. 

Bombay 

,d.perrnp. 

Hong- 
kong 
d. per $ 

Kobe 
d. per yen 

Parity ... 

124‘21t 

92*46 

20*43 

12*107 

24*02 

25*2215 

18*159 

4*866 

47*58 

27 

18 


24*58 

■1928 

JAN. ...... 

124*00 

92*17 

20 •461 

For 191 
12*086 

9 to 1927 
164*5 

Ratk.«! Si 
25*302 

IR Barlii 
18*138 

SR BunuE 

4*8758 

TINS. 

47-83 

5*92 

18*10 

24*69 

23*09 

FEB. , 

124*02 

92*07 

20*431 

12*109 

164*5 

25*336 

18*161 

4*8750 

47*88 

6*92 

18*00 

24*44 

23*08 

MAR 

124*02 

92*37 

20*412 

12*124 

164*64 

25*339 

18*180 

4*8801 

47*86 

5*93 

18*00 

24*40 

23*20 

APRIL...... 

124.01 

92*55 

20*412 

12*110 

164*71 

25*332 

18*183 

4*8821 

47*81 

5*92 

18*00 

24*42 

23*47 

1 MAY ...... 

124*01 

92*65 

20*399 

. 12*093 

164*72 

25*327 

18*193 

. 4*8817 

47*80 

5*92 

18*01 

25*05 

22*94 

JUNE 

124*16 

92*76 

20*417 

12*098 

164*67 

25*317 

18*186 

4*8805 

47*66 

5*89 

17*95 

24*66 

22-95 

JULY 

124*18 

92*81 

20*384 

12*084 

164*13 

26*255 

18*161 

4*8642 

47-43 

5*90 

17*91 

24-54 

22*65 

AUG......... 

124*23 

92*74 

20*364 

12*101 

163-76 

25*211 

18*134 

4*8538 

47*41 

5*91 

17*95 

24*50 

22-29 

SEPT. ...... 

124*18 

92*74 

20*356 

12*097 

163*65 

25-200 

18*130 

4*8508 

47*34 

5*91 

18-06 

24*36 

22-69 

OCT. 

124*14 

92*61 

20*563 

12*096 

163-65 

25*200 

18*158 

4*8498 

47*34 

5*92 

18-06 

24*56 

22*88 

NOY. .... .. 

124*11 

92*57 

20*354 

12*082 

163-64 

25*190 

18*143 

4*8495 

47*47 

5*91 

18-07 

24*59 

22-96 

DEC. ...... 

124*10 

92*66 

20*360 

12*078 

163-72 

25-178 

18*132 

4*8525 

47*56 

5*89 

18-062 

24*51 

22*75 

• 1920 











18-056 

24*49 


JAN. ...... 

124*08 

92*67 

20*402 

12*091 

163*83 

26-207 

18*138 

4*8503 

47*42 

5*91 

22*56 

FEB. ;■ 

124*23 

92*70 

20*447 

12*115 

163-84 

25*231 

18*155 

4*8525 

47*39 

6*90 

18:013 

24*08 

22-38 

MAR. ...... 

124*24 

92*68 

20*455 

12*117 

163*85 

25*229 

18-170 

4*8529 

47-28 

5*86 

18*008 

24*08 

22-05 

APRIL 

124*21 

92*70 

20*475 

12*090 

163*93 

25-214 

18*173 

4*8534 

47*28 

5*87 

17*965 

23*92 

22-08 

MAY 

124*14 

92*65 

20*415 

12*067 

163*85 

25*190 

18*154 

4*8510 

47*24 

5*87 

17-912 

23 *68 

22*11 

JUNE 

123*99 

92*67 

20*335 

12*074 

163*73 

25*198 

18*113 

4*8485 

47*17 , 

5*87 

17-854 

23*66 

21-77 

JULY ...... 

123*88 

92*74 

20*359 

12*086 

163-90 

•25*221 

18-100 

4*8511 

47*23 

5-87 

17*818 

23*89 

22*64 

AUG. 

123*90 

92*74 

20*360 

12*103 

163*83 

25*203 

18*101 

4*8488 

47*21 

5*88 

17*830 

23*87 

23*13 

SEPT 

123*87 

92*69 

20*361 

12*093 

163*76 

25*164 

18.101 

4*8479 

47-20 

5.87 

17*869 

23*73 

23*42 

OCT 

123*89 

93*00 

20*397 

12*098 

164*41 

25*176 

18*141 

4*8695 

46-82 

5*86 

17*871 

21*73 

23*58 

NOY, ...... 

123*85 

93*16 

20*389 

12*087 

164*57 

25*151 

18*149 

4*8777 

46*26 

5*80 

17*886 

21*18 

24*01 

DEG 

123*92 

93*24 

20*386 

12*096 

164-47 

25*109 

18*102 

4-8817 

45-86 

5*56 

17*936 

20*52 

24*10 

1930 











17*931 

19*47 


JAN 

123*91 

93*05 

20*387 

12*102 

164*58 

25*163 

18*136 

4*8695 

45*12 

5*52 

24*23 

FEB 

124'16 

92*87 

20*366 

12*123 

164*26 

25*198 

18*124 

4*8621 

42-70 

5*55 

17*907 

18*66 

24*28 

MAR 

124*26 

92*84 

20*382 

12*125 

164*11 

25*136 

18*106 

4*8632 

42-24 

5*72 

17*862 

18*24 

24*38 

APRIL 

124*10 

92*78 

20*375 

12*097 

164*16 

25*094 

18*092 

4*8634 

43*61 

5*81 

17*860 

18*40 

24*38 

■ JIAY ........ 

123*90 

92*71 

20*365 

12*081 

163*97 

26*108 

18*111 

4*8599 

43*02 

5*86 

17*835 

17*67 

24-39 

JUNE 

123*81 

92*76 

20*372 

12*086 

163*85 

25*084 

18*095 

4*8588 

41*67 

5*63 

17*816 

15*45 

24.41 

JULY ...... 

123*66 

92*88 

20*383 

12*092 

104*05 

25*044 

18*097 

4*8662 

40-84 

5*34 

17*821 

15*41 

24*39 

AUG., ....... 

, 123*82 

92*98 

20*387 

12*089 

164*17 

25*047 

18*112 

4*8708 

40-67 

4*87 

1 17*790 

15*88 

24*37 

SEPT 

123*77 

92*83 

20*404 

12*067 

163*82 

25*049 

18*093 

4*8614 

40.37 

4*98 

‘ 17‘788 

: 15-90 

24*41 

ocr 

123*85 

92*80 

20*412 

12*058 

163*79 

25*020 

18*096 

4-8589 

38*50 

t 

17-818 

15-81 

24*51 

. NO\Y 

123*65 

92*78 

20*579 

12*068 

163*79 

25*049 

18*101 

4*8566 ; 

38*65 

4%5 

17 '789 

15*55 

24*51 

DEG. ...... 

123*60 

92*72 

20*369 

12*061 

163*70 

25*040 

18*101 

4*8567 

37*42 

4*73 

17-779 

13*91 

24*53 

1931 








. , i 




1 


: JAN.' 

123*81 

92*74 

20*418 

12*066 

163*90 

25*075 

18*136 

4*8550 

34*48 

4*45 

17*782 

12*06 

24*48 

FEB. 

123*94 

92*81 

20*438 

12*103 

164*08 

25*181 

18*147 

4*8565 

35*63 

4*24 

17*781 

11*26 

24*41 

MAR., 

123*13 

92*74 

20*406 

12*119 

163*95 

1 25*246 

18*142 

4*8585 

38*60 

1 3*87 

17*849 

12*08 

24*41 

APRIL...... 

124*28 

92*82 

20*408 

12*106 

164*06 

■ 25*235 

18*148 

4*8600 

57*77 

■ 3*62 

17*845 

11*99 

24*41 

MAY.. 

124*34 

92*91 

20*434 

12*103 

164*11 

; 25.219 

18.143 

4*8641 

34*87 

3.33 

17*856 

11.82 

24*41 

JUNE 

124*24 

92*94 

20*496 

12-088 

164*18 

25*081 

18*148 

4*8650 

34*70 

i ' 3*71 . 

i 17*777 

11*77 

24-39 

JULY 

i 1*23*82 

92*86 

20*969|*1* 

12*057 

163*97 

24*995 

18*146 

4*8566 

34*61 

3.58 * 

1 17*811 

12*34 

24*40 

AUG 

f 123*90 

92*87 

20*573 

12*046 

163*96 

24*922 

18*158 

4*8673 

31*96 

3*18 1 

' 17*769 , 

11*81 

24*42 

SEPT 

115*64 

88*02 

19*361 

11*34 

132*72 

21*74 

17*51 

4*542 

32*08 

3-16' 

17*765^ 

12*35 

26*19 

OCT 

98*68 

75*37 

16*702 

9*62 

130*7 

19*83 

16*81 

3*886 

32*03 . 

3*49 

18*880 

15*06 

30*0 

NOV 

94*83 

72*14 

15*717 

9*26 

125*2 

19*09 

17*98 

3*719 

37*70 

3*96 

18*136 

16*74 

51*81 

DEC 

85*94 

65*96 , 

14*261 

8*35 

113*4 

i 17*30 

18*01 

3*372 

40*89 

■ 4*29 . 

18*129 , 

17*59 

32*14 

1932 














JAN 

87*32 

67*89 

' 14*489 

8*54 , 

115*8 

17-58 

17*87 

3*430 

40*69 

i 4*29 

18*125 

17*50 

25*33 

FEB 

87*80 

66*80 

14*548 

8*66 

116*6 

17*73 

17*93 

3*459 

39*72 

' 4*19 

18*144 

17*67 

25*97 

MAR 

92'22 , 

69*97 

15*25 

8*99 

122*43 

18*75 

18*29 

3*634 

38*78 

4*02 

18*157 

16*43 

21*43 

APRIL...... 

95*16 1 

1 72*84 

15*79 

9*26 

126*40 

18*28 

19*65 

3*752 

36*62 

: 4*18 

18*031 

15*12 

21*10 

MAY 

93*15 , 

1 71*35 

15*44 

: 9*07 

123*76 

18*79 

19*58 

3*676 

35*84 

4*72 

17*929 

15 10 

20*99 

W^ek ending 














June 4-....r. 

93*46 

. 71*82 

15*58 

9*10 

124*12 

18*83 , 

19*48 

3*691 

34*43 

' 4*87 

17*94 

15*26 

21*10 

M It 

93*25 

71*64 

15*51 

9*08 

123*82 

18*80 ' 

19-51 

3*678 


1 4*96 

17-94 

15*36 

20*91 

t8 

92*85* 

71*35 

15*44 

9*05 

123*19 

18*72 , 

19-54 

3*653 

«• 

i 5*01 

17*93 

16*37 

20*42 

„ 25 

July 2 

91*97 

70*87 

15*21 

8*95 

122*06 i 

18*57 i 

19*50 

3*615 

, , ■ *■ 

! 5*00* 

17-94 

15*41 

19*43 

91*51 

70*5? 

15*14 

8*91 

121*42 

' 18*46 

19*50 

3*697 

. ^ 

! 5-01^ 

17*97 

15*30 

18*30 

9 

90*81 

69-83 

15*03 

8*83 

120*40 

18*30 : 

' 19-51 

3*567 


i 6*05* 

18*06 

15*30 

18*52 

», 16 

90*54 

69*56 

14*95 

8*81 

119*92 

18*25 i 

19*49 

3*551 

^ ' 

I 5*03^ 

1 

18*06 

15*56 

18 73 


> before Jnxie Mth, im. H Zurich from November 12th, 1229, t Moratorium, 

H Excluding week ending July 18th, 20*518 * Quotations nominal. 


UNITED STATES 

For description of series see BULLETIN, April 23rd, 1932, page 126, 



P.B. Banks 1 

P.E.Meniber Banksl 

Bank Debits 1 


INT. BATES i 
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PRODUCTION 1 
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Mn 

$ 

1C 

Mn. S 


10 Mn. 8 

Mn. $ 

/O 

% 


Mn.S 

% '■ 

Mn 

s 1 

% 

000 

0000 

tons 

tons 

000 S 1 

0000 

1929 

1 

a 


A 

^ t 

6' 

7 

S ! 

y 

lu 

11 

1% 

13 1 

U 

15 

15 

17 

16 

19 

20 

21 . 

22 

1st Qr. Av.j 

906 

578 

1531 

1636 

600 

5214 

2692 

32*5 

5*0 

7*74 

5*43 

1060 

282 

466 

374 

120 

484 

346 

463 

422 

417 i 

405 

2nd Qr. AvJ 

979 

299 

1311 

1652 

575 

4710 

2658 

25*6 

5*0 

8*50 

5*93 

1044 

285 

393 

388 

125 

591 

376 

505 

433 

587 i 

449 

3rd Qr. Av.i 

1036 

298 

1323 

1715 

547 

4953 

2803 

23*6 

5*7 

8*65 

6*05 

1150 

324 

400 

355 

122 

472 

368 

477 

388 

629 

477 

4th Qr. Av. 

880 

623 

1438 

1809 

556 

5226 

2920 

-t'3-4 

5*2 

5*57 

5*55 

612 

243 

459 

346 

108 

206 

520 

365 

431 

388 

450 

1930 

1st Qr. Av. 

384 

783 

1307 

1667 

561 

3553 

2407 

39*8 

2*5 

4*22 

4*57 

765 

242 

370 

298 

107 

333 

297 

406 

451 

366 

376 

2iid Qr. Av. 

243 

740 

1357 

1692 

593 

3791 

2447 

34-4 

2*5 

3*25 

3*70 

970 

242 

310 

281 

105 

399 

312 

387 

413 

514 

398 

3rd Qr. Av. 

210 

761 

1375 

1693 

636 

2734 

2180 

— 12' 2 

2*5 

2*20 

3*05 

456 

211 

288 

222 

91 

217 

248 

297 

371 

349 

399 

4th Qr. Av. 

252 

824 

1391 

1649 

674 

2742 

2217 

31*4 

2-03 

2*08 

2*93 

374 

167 

293 

220 

84 

149 

190 

232 

369 

280 

358 

JAN. 

253 

853 

1568 

1575 

684 

2456 

2170 

34*4 

2*0 

1*57 

2*76 

649 

154 

246 

183 

82 

172 

171 

246 

413 

228 

349 

FEB 

216 

705 

1361 

1546 

718 

2095 

1708 

^ 16*1 

2*0 

1*50 

2*62 

222 

165 

221 

175 

87 

220 

171 

250 

397 

235 

, 284 

MARCH ... 

, 176 

727 

1375 

1538 

755 

2759 

1942 

25-6 1 

2*0 

1*55 

2*55 

699 

166 

I 231 

210 

■ 89 

276 

203 

299 

400 

370 

294 

APRIL ... 

155 

773 

1366 

1499 

790 

2682 

1962 

49*5 ' 

2*0 

1*52 

2*38 

590 

148 

1 210 

186 

. 90 

337 

202 

272 

, 390 

337 

299 

MAY 

163 

743 

1361 

1473 

781 

2507 

1886 

! 49*6 

15 

1*45 

2*20 

426 

130 

199 

180 

89 

317 

199 

251 

362 

306 

374 

JUNE 

188 

731 

1369 

1469 

779 

2589 

1941 

1 63*8 

1*5 

1*50 

2*02 

402 

126 

183 

174 

1 83 

251 

164 

208 

348 

332 

299 

JULY 

169 

753 

1347 

1449 

781 

2101 

1844 

19*5 

1*5 

1*50 

2*02 

271 

130 

177 

175 

80 

218 

146 

189 

340 

1 286 

293 

AUGUST.. 

222 

847 

1324 

1440 

766 

1750 

1653 

57*5 

1*5 

1*50 

1-96 

126 

127 

161 

167 

78 

187 

128 

172 

317 

233 

375 

SEPT 

280 

995 

1323 

1419 

792 

2007 

1663 

20*6 

1*5 

1*50 

2*00 

312 

108 

177 

170 

77 

141 

117 

155 

314 

■ 251 

291 

OCT 

613 

1425 

1245 

1352 

770 

; 2068 

1813 

-$37'7 

3*5 

2*10 

2*98 

45 

93 

201 

169 

75 

80 

117 

159 

312 

1 242 

381 

NOV 

695 

1287 

1220 

1335 

751 

1446 

1461 

89*4 

3*5 

2*50 

3*75 

129 

95 

190 

150 

73 

69 

110 

159 

293 

151 

262 

DEC 

1 QOO 

774 

1117 

1187 

1310 

743 

1923 

1711 

56*9 

3*5 

2*63 

3*75 

1 119 

74 

181 

153 

68 

122 

98 

130 

274 

137 

228 

JAN 

828 

980 

1145 

1286 

714 

1768 

1590 

^75' 0 

3*5 

2*74 

3*75 

194 

72 

147 

135 

71 

119 

97 

146 

265 

86 

227 

FEB 

848 

894 

1100 

1259 

700 

1438 

1287 

-90’6 

3*5 

2*50 

3*72 

94 

73 

151 

131 

71 

117 

96 

146 

255 

89 

225 

MARCH ... 

714 

914 

1094 

1221 

714 

1616 

1373 

j - 26’7 

3*0 

2*50 

3*50 

190 

74 

152 

131 

68 

119 

97 

141 

247 

112 

229 

APRIL ... 

605 

1066 

1114 

1188 

715 

1556 

1437 


3*0 

2*50 

3*30 

142 

57 

132 

127 

64 

148 

85 

124 

233 

122 

277 

, MAY 

486 

1454 

1110 

1165 

738 

1291 

1250 

■rM'5 

3*0 

2*50 

2*96 

123 

49 

129 

112 

62 

185 

78 

111 

218 

146 

209 

JUNE 



1092 

1126 

749 



\-m'7 

3*0 

2*50 

2*64 


43 


121 



63 

90 


113 


i JULY 



I -. : 





I' . - 

2*5 




401 









' i 


Latest figures are preliminary. t lst-16th, J'or prices see i>age 17. 
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THE GENERAL BUSINESS POSITION 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


October 20th ^ 1932, 

Th^ unfavourable statistics for August 
have been reflected in some falling off of 
exports in September, On the whole the 
figures for production and employment in 
September are a little better. It now seems 
probable that the general level of wholesale 
prices in the United States and in Great 
Britain will be maintained above the 
minimum of last June; the ge7teral move- 
ments during the past four weeks have been 
slight. 

There is no improvement in sight for 
production for the home market or for 
export to most of the European countries. 
But more confidence is felt in the United 
States that progress will be made after the 
Presidential Election^ and Australia^ India^ 
China and Argentina may soon be in a 


position to increase their purchases. There 
is consequently some hope for increase in 
exports^ especially if internal agreement in 
the cotton industry is reached. Since the 
amount of shipping tonnage laid up has 
slightly decreased and freight rates have 
risen, there is at least the possibility that 
the very low figure for shipbuilding of the 
last quarter may not be repeated. 

In the region of finance we find the 
interaction of the very low discount rate, 
the increase of banking deposits and the rise 
in price of gilt-edged securities. The recent 
fall in the sterling-dollar exchange is 
sufficiently accounted for by seasonal move- 
ments, and by the higher rate of interest 
obtainable abroad than at home. Though 
money is so cheap, there does not appear 
to be a demand for it in home industry. 


UNITED STATES. HARVARD FORECAST (By Cable} 


October 17 th, 1932, 

In September the speculation curve of 
the index chart lost but a small portion of 
the gain above the low point of June, so 
that the curves of the index chart continue 
in a position for forecasting business 
improvement, the speculation curve having 
recovered after severe depression in business, 
and money being easy. This technical 
reading of the chart may be reversed if 
serious political or monetary disturbances 
occur, but otherwise events may be expected 
to confirm it. 


A further moderate decline of the business 
curve occurred last month, but many special 
indicators of business volumes, such as rail- 
road freight traffic, showed more than usual 
seasonal advance. 

Monthly indexes of commodity prices 
were higher than in August, though weekly 
indexes declined in the last parP of 
September, 

Easing continues in the money market, 
despite the seasonal tendency towards 
firmness. 


RECENT MOVEMENTS OF SUBSIDIARY SERIES. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


F inance. — The index-number of 
Industrial Securities has been nearly 
steady since the end of August, and 
20% higher than at the end of June. 
Fixed Interest Securities, whose prices 
had changed very little since the middle 
of July, appreciated in the first half of 
October. 

The Short Money Index has been 
nearly stationary during the three months 
that have elapsed since the reduction of 
the Bank Rate to 2%. 

Bankers’ Advances have again fallen 
and stand at ;^ioo Mn. less than at the 
beginning of the year. The ratio of 
Advances to Deposits in September was 
only 43 -2%. 

Bank Town Clearings in September 
were nearly the same as in August, though 
a seasonal increase is normal. Country 
and Provincial Clearings were lower than 
in August, 1932, but the latter were 
higher than in August or September, 
1931. 

The virtual embargo on all new Capital 
Issues continued to the end of September. 

Gold. — During September, the Bank 
of England added to its gold reserve 
against notes sums aggregating ;^5 14,000 
at par, thus accounting for the greater 
part of the net imports for the month, 
which totalled %i, 145, 000 according to 
the official trade returns, or about 
^■745, 000 at par. 

Of the gross imports, which totalled 
;^i2,i2/i,ooo, 864,000 were derived 

from the Union of South Africa and 
^3,4^7,000 from India, while of the 
export total of 0,979,000, France 
took ^7,779,000, U.S.A. ;^i, 973,000, and 
Holland ^904,000. 

Prices and Wages. — Wholesale 
prices rose during July and August, 
were checked early in September and 
weakened a little in the first fortnight of 
October. 


The salient figures are as follows : — 


Approx. 

dates 

STERLING 

Board of Trade Fi/iarieud 

Food Not All Times 

Food 

dollar 

Irving Fisher' 
Index 

June — 

(Base : September, 1931 = 100) 

4th week 

103-2 

97*0 

99-2 

97-6 

86-3 

July- 






4th week 

100-5 

99-0 

99-5 

99-3 

88-3 

August — 



102-2 

102-8 


4th week 

99-9 

103-5 

89-8 

Septeraber- 
1st week 

101-2 

106-0 

104-3 

106-7 

91-7 

2nd „ 

100-8 

105-6 

103-9 

106-3 

91-2 

3ra „ 

99-6 

105-7 

103-5 

105-5 

90-5 

4th „ 
October — 
1st week 

100-1 

105-6 

103-6 

106-1 

90-2 




105-5 

89-6 

2nd ,, 

— 

— 

— 

104-0 

88-9 


In four months the net rise in sterling 
prices is therefore greater than in dollar 
prices. 

The increase from the average in 
August to the average in September was 
common to most groups of commodities 
(except miscellaneous food, especially 
sugar). The fall since the beginning of 
September is mainly attributable to 
reduced prices of cotton and jute. 

Retail prices and the cost of living 
index rose slightly in September. The 
normal seasonal change is a slow increase 
from July to November. 

Reduction of cotton weavers’ rates, 
from 821% above standard to 67% above 
standard, i.e., a decrease of 8J%, has 
brought the wage-index nearly down 
to 95. 

Trade and Output. — The total value 
of imports was greater in September than 
in August. There was an increase in im- 
portation of food, other than cereals and 
meat, though the aggregate for the year 
so far still shows a marked falling off. 
The value of imported materials retained 
was practically the same as in August, 
1932, and also in September, 1931. 

Exports, especially of manufactured 
goods, fell offseriously in September. If we 
make a broad division between manufac- 
tures based on metals, textiles and apparel 
and others, we see that the fall was 
general. 


4 


EXPORTS OF BRITISH BIANUFACTURES (Millions). ■ 


1951 


1932 


Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. 

Metal products £7*8 £8T £7T £6'3 

Textiles and Apparel... 9T 8’7 9*3 8*6 

Others ... ... ... 5T 5*4 5*3 4*8 


Total 


... £ 22*0 £ 22*2 


£21*7 £19*7 


Exports to the Irish Free State account 
for some of the fall. The average monthly- 
export in the third quarter of last year was 
^2'5 Mn. It is not yet known how far 
this has been diminished. 

There has been some improvement in 
output of coal and of iron, and a consid- 
erable increase in that of steel, though the 
output remains less than any month since 
September, 1931, except July and August 
for coal, and August for iron andsteel. 

For other and more general statistics 
of production, see p. 12. 

Shipping freights increased in Sept- 
ember and were as high or higher than a 
year ago. The tonnage of shipping laid up 
in U.K. ports was slightly less on October 
ist than on July ist. 


Unemployment. — Total unemploy- 
ment was very slightly less on September 
26th, than on August 22nd, but there 
have been some changes in detail. 

In September the proportion of per- 
sons applying for insurance benefit to 
those applying for transitional benefit was 
about 55 to 45. This proportion has 
varied little since March. This indicates 


that there has not been a serious relative 
increase in the number of the unemployed 
who have exhausted their claims to benefit. 

INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED. (OOO’s). 

August 22nd, 1932 Sept. 26tii, 1932 
Wholly Tempor’Iy Wholly Ternporlj 
Males 


Coal 

236 

198 

239 

165 

Cotton 

34 

34 

37 

33 

Wood 

11 

16 

11 

12 

Building 

226 

8 

237 

9 

Contracting, &c. 

114 

2 

119 

3 

Distributive 

162 

8 

170 

8 

Others 

1119 

271 

1141 

263 


1902 

537 1954 

Females 

483 

Cotton 

57 

59 

62 

49 

Wool 

11 

27 

10 

17 

Distributive 

54 

5 

57 

5 

Hotel, &c. : Service 

28 

1 

34 

1 

Others 

164 

102 

163 

90 


314 

194 

326 

162 

Totals 

Males 

Females All 


August ... 

.. 2439 

508 

2947 


Sept 

.. 2437 

488 

2925 



According to the provisional estimates 
of the Ministry of Labour the numbers 
of insured persons in employment have 
been : — 


1932 OOO’s. 1952 OOO’s. 

March 21st 9,549 July 25th 9,317 

April 25th 9,484 Aug. 22nd 9,280 

May 25th 9,402 Sept. 26th 9,232 

June 27th 9,394 


The last entry is reduced by some 
85,000 owing to the dispute in the Cotton 
industry. The reduction from the aver- 
age of the second quarter of the year to 
the third quarter is about 2%, which is 
smaller than that shown by the quarterly 
index of production, viz., i\%. 


FINANCE. TRADE AND PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1932. 


T he statistics for the third quarter 
of 1932 show on the whole some 
falling off even from the low levels 
of the preceding quarter and a deeper 
depression than in the third quarter of 
1931, but on neither comparison is the 
difference considerable. 

Finance. — The relatively high figure 
for Town Bank Clearings is wholly due 
to activity on the Stock Exchange in 
July after the announcement of the War 
Loan Conversion Scheme. Country 
Clearings diminished. Provincial Clear- 
ings, however, showed some improvement. 

Bankers’ advances, which have been 
diminishing since the beginning of 1930, 


have fallen rapidly in recent months. 
The low rates of discount in the money 
market have not been accompanied by 
equally low rates for advances, or at least 
available money has not been used. 

The price of Industrial Seciy;^ities 
advanced rapidly in July and less rapjdly 
in August, Since when they 'have been 
relatively stagnant. Fixed interest secu- 
rity prices after their jump early in July 
changed little till the end of September. 

There were no new Capital Issues in 
August or September. 

Prices. — Wholesale prices of 
materials rose in July and August, but 
early in September there was some re- 


SUMMARY OF QUARTERLY STATISTICS. 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 1 

TOTAIiS, 

4th 

1st 1 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Ist 

2nd 

3rd 1 

4th 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 


Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr- 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 1 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

Qr. 

BANK CLEARINGS: 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn, 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£ Mil. 

Town (ex Metropolitan) ... 

10165 

10292 

9782 

9529 

9180 

9079 

8745 

7932 

6060 

6493 

6971 

7256 

Country 

790 

771 

742 

720 

730 

717 

677 

664 

694 

689 

665 

638 

Provincial (11 'Fowns) 

399 

385 

333 

311 

319 

319 

287 

285 

308 

318 

298 

312 

CLEARING BANKS • 









1686 

1646 

1677 


Deposits*^ 

1765 

1721 

1747 

1775 

1810 

1781 

1714 

1711 1 

1801 

Advances* 

971 

975 

962 

938 

920 

913 

917 

897 1 

890 

889 

854 

805 

NEW CAPITAL ISSUES in Gt. 









9*6 

27*0 



Britain : 

29-7 

69-5 

72*4 

28*0 

66*3 

45-4 

25*5 

8*2 

47*8 

3*3 

All 

For United Kingdom 

17-8 

36*3 

37*4 

19 0 

34*7 

21-2 

6*7 

5*2 

9*5 

113 

20*5 

33*9 

85 

3*2 

IMPORTS RETAINED : 

139 

114 

108 

107 

123 

93 

94 

96 

91 

85 

Food, Brink and Tobacco ... 
Materials : 

14 

11 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

9 

6 

4 

4 

Partly Manufactured 

24 

16 

9 

5 

12 

7 

6 

4 

9 

8 

7 

5 

Cotton 

54 

51 

43 

42 

35 

32 

29 

29 

31 

33 

27 

25 

Other 

92 

78 

62 

56 

57 

47 

43 

40 

49 

48 

38 

34 

Total 

65 

64 

65 

80 

58 

50 

50 

52 

60 

36 

28 

30 

Wholly Manufaotured Goods 
Total Retained Imports 

299 

259 

233 

225 

240 

192 

190 

191 

225 

177 

153 

151 

EXPORTS, BRITISH ; 

20 

19 

16 

15 

15 

12 

12 

11 

12 

11 

11 

10 

Materials 

31 

30 

22 

19 

16 

15 

13 

14 

14 

17 

17 

15 

Manufactures— Cotton 

113 

98 

88 

86 

80 

63 

58 

57 

56 

64 

56 

49 

Other 

186 

164 

141 

136 

129 

103 

96 

93 

97 

92 

95 

84 

Total British Exports 













EXCESS OF IMPORTS ; 

125 

106 

94 

87 

106 

82 

114 

I 65 

1151* 

811 

791* 

74] 

Good« and Bullion 











TONNAGE OF SHIPS (with 










0000 Tons 

cargoes) : 



0000 Tons 



0000 Tons 





Entered from abroad 

1590 

1392 

1669 

1756 

1565 

1329 

1528 

1667 

1505 

1300 

1424 

1507 

Cleared for abroad 

1723 

1610 

1656 

1738 

1581 

1358 

1477 

1541 

1458 

1292 

1356 

1408 

PRODUCTION : 



0000 Tons 



0000 Tons 


0000 Tons 1 

Coal (13 weeks) 

6701 

7014 

5911 

5634 

6164 

5948 

6479 

5111 

5801 

5750 

! 5304 

4666 

Pig-iron (3 months) 

196 

192 

180 

133 

115 

101 

99 

84 

91 

99 

94 

81 

Steel „ „ 

237 

237 

199 

165 

128 

139 

126 

119 

134 

157 

1 131 

123 




000 Tons 



000^ 

Fons 



)00 Tons 


Shipbuilding (commenced) ... 

499 

427 

1 230 

161 

132 

33 

23 

I 39 

1 105 

26 

28 

10 

INDEX OF PRODUCTION: 













Bulletin % of 1924 ... 

114*8 

109*6 

100*9 

90*7 

92-7 

85*1 

80*6 

81*1 

90*5 

92*3 

83*9 

800 

Board of Trade ,, 

114*0 

111*0 

103*1 

99*5 

99 0 

95*0 

92*1 

89*3 

97*1 

95*1 

94*1 



Mean weekly averagea. Including sovereigns at their face value. 


INDEX NUMBERS. 

Date in 

1929 


1930 



1931 



1932 


Percentage of 1924 level. 

Quarter 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 1 
Qr. 1 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

PRICES OF COMMODITIES- 
Generai — Board of Trade 

Last month 

79*7 

74*9 

72*6 

1 

69*5 

66*5 

63*7 

62*1 

59*7 

63*7 

63*0 

68*9 

61*4 

Siatist 

Last day 

78-5 

74 

69 

65 

62*5 

61*5 

59*5 

68 

61*5 

60*5 

55*5 

58 

Materiais — Board of Trade 

La, ^t month 

77*1 

73 4 

70*4 

67*0 

63*3 

62*1 

59*1 

57*0 

61*6 

59-7 

55*0 

59*7 

Statist 

Last day 

76 

72 

66’5 

62*5 

69 

58*5 

66 

55 

58*5 

57 

52*6 

56*6 

Food— Board of Trade 

Last month 

84*6 

77*7 

76*6 

74*4 

69*8 

66*8 

68*1 

64*9 

67*8 

69*5 

66 8 

64*6 

Statist.,. ^ 

Last day 

81 

76 

72*5 

70 

67*5 

66 

65 

63 

65*5 

65*5 

59*6 

59*5 

Retail — Food ... | 

Cost of Living ... ... j 

Last day ... 

92 

84 

83 

84 

81 

76 

76 

75 

77 

74 

73 5 

73*5 

4 , „ ... ... 

95 

90 

88*5 

89 

87*5 

84 

84 

83 

84 

82*5 

81*6 

816 

• Wage Rates ... : 

Fortnight after end 


98*5 

98i 

m 

984 

97 

97 

96| 

964 

96| 

95^ 

95 

PRICES OF SECURITIES- 
Industrials 

Fixed interest ... 

»> 

124 

120 

112 

103 

96 

94 

86 

87 

82 

83 

83 

90 

»» »» 

95-5 

100-3 

99*7 

101*3 

103*5 

100*2 

101*5 

92*6 

93*4 

104 

122 

127 

SHORT MONEY ... 

o 

136 

82 

69 

65 

68 

75 

62 

168 

169 

79 

35 

34 1 
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action. The net increase in the quarter 
was, by the Statist reckoning, 8%. The 
result is that sterling prices are slightly 
higher than before the withdrawal from 
the gold standard. Wholesale food prices, 
after falling in May and June, have shown 
little further movement. They are defi- 
nitely lower in sterling than they were in 
the summer of 1931. 

When materials and food are com- 
bined it is found that there has been a 
net rise of 4% during the quarter both 
here and in the United States. 

At the end of September the Finan- 
cial Times shows an increase of 6% in 
sterling prices in the twelve months since 
the withdrawal from the gold standard, 
while Irving Fisher’s Index gives a fall of 
9% in dollar prices in the United States. 

Retail Food Prices and the Cost of 
Living Index were at the same level on 
October ist as on July ist, though the 
normal seasonal movement is an increase 
of 3 and 2% respectively. During the 
twelve months the fall has been 2%, while 
the Board of T rade wholesale food prices 
showed no change. 

The few changes in wages that have 
taken place in recent months have had 
little effect on the average of wage-rates, 
which is about 1^% lower than twelve 
months ago. 

Trade and Output. — Imports of food 
have been maintained at the same value 
as in the preceding quarter, but for the 
past six months the total value has been 
10% lower than in 1931, while prices have 
not fallen to the same extent. In the 
summer these imports are normally low, 
and the deficit in stock, if it exists, may be 
made good in the coming quarter. 

The value of imported materials was 
also lower than a year ago. A study of 
Table A (p. 8), will show that the move- 
ment has varied greatly from commodity 
to commodity. The change from the 
second to the third quarter has been 
chiefly seasonal, and on the whole perhaps 
indicates an improvement. 

There has been a slight upward re- 
action in the importation of manufactured 
goods, but their aggregate value is only 
half the amount in 1930. 


When we turn to exports we find a 
serious reduction during the quarter. 
Table B (p. 8) shows that the reduction 
is greatest in the industries based on 
metals and in chemicals. Whereas in the 
second quarter the value of exported 
manufactures was greater (in sterling) 
than a year before, in the third quarter 
it was 10% lower. The detailed Table on 
p. 9 shows which countries have become 
worse purchasers of the principal goods ; 
there is so much variation that it is not 
possible to summarise it. The fall has 
been accentuated b}'’ the tariffs in the 
Irish Free State. 

The excess value of Imports over 
Exports (goods only) was £8g Mn., £g8 
Mn., and ^67 Mn., in the third quarter of 
1930, 1931 and 1932 respectively, and 
£^8 Mn. in the second quarter of 
1932. 

The Index of Production has fallen 
nearly 5% in the quarter, though it is 
little lower than 1931. The Table 
relating to Iron and Steel (p. 10) shows 
a serious reduction in the output 
(in spite of reduced importation) and 
consumption of these metals. Tonnage 
of Shipbuilding commenced is almost 
negligible. Further details are given on 
pp. 11-12. 

How far the statistics of employment 
show a similar movement is considered 
on p. 5. 

Some interest attaches to the figures 
for the completed year since the with- 
drawal from the gold standard. The 
values in the following table are in 
sterling. 

QUARTERLY AVERAGES FROM OCT.-SEPT. 



1929-30. 

1930-1. 

1931-2. 

Bank Clearings— 

£ Mn. 

£ Mn. 

£ Mn. 

Town 

9942 

8734 

6680 

Country 

756 

697 


Prpvincial 

357 

302 

309 

Bankers’ Advances 

961 

912 

1754 

869 

Deposits 

1752 

1702 

Net Imports — 

Food 

117 

101 

93 

Materials 

72 

47 

42 

Manufactures ... 

64 

52 

39 

Total ... 

254 

203 

176 

Exports— Total ... 

157 

105 

92 

Production Index ... 

104 

% of 1924. 

85 87 

Prices Index— 

Materials 

72 

61 

59 

Food 

78 

67 

^ 67 

Total ... 

74 

63 

62 




TABLE A. NET IMPORTS OP RAW MATERIALS (EXCLUDING RUBBER) AND CERTAIN PARTLY 
MANUFACTURED GOODS. DECLARED VALUES. £Mn. 



1924. 

Quarterly 

Average. 

1929 

4 

1 

1980. 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1 

1931. 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1932. 

Quarter.? 
1' 2 

3 

Fig iron, etc. 
Copper, tin, lead, 


1-8 

1*4 

1*6 

1*2 

1*2 

1*3 

1*0 

•9 

•9 

1*4 

•8 

•5 

•4 

zinc ... 

5-4 

5*8 

5*0 

4*6 

3*9 

3*4 

3*1 

3*4 

2*6 

2*8 

2*7 

1*9 

2*3 


1‘8 

2T 

1*8 

1*5 

1*3 

1*6 

1*3 

1*2 

1*1 

1*6 

*5 

•2 

•2 

Leather 



2-9 

4*8 

3*0 

2*9 

2*8 

3*1 

2*3 

2*5 

2*4 

3*5 

2*4 

1*4 

1*2 

Minerals (non-metals) 

Iron Ore 

1*3 

2*1 

1*4 

1*8 

1*3 

1*7 

1*4 

1*6 

1*2 

1*0 

1*0 

•9 

TO 

*7 

'9 

*7 

*9 

•5 

•9 

•5 

1*0 

•6 

*7 

•5 

*8 

•4 

Other Metals 


3*7 

3*9 

3*7 

3*6 

2*5 

2*3 

1*8 

2*0 

1*5 

1*7 

1*7 

1*7 

1*1 

Wood 


12*6 

13*9 

6*9 

9*0 

15*4 

11*0 

4*2 

5*4 

11*2 

8*0 

3*9 

6*1 

8*7 

Oil Seeds, &c. 


12*1 

9*8 

9*1 

9*2 

7*3 

6*8 

6*6 

6*9 

5*3 

5*5 

6*7 

5*4 

4*8 

Hides... 


2*0 

2*5 

2*7 

*8 

1*9 

•9 

•9 

•0 

1*2 

1*2 

2*4 

‘8 

1*3 

Paper Materials 


2-9 

3*7 1 

2*9 

3*2 

3*0 

3*0 

2*3 

2*0 

2*6 

3*0 

2*8 

2-0 

2*2 

Silk 


•4 

•6 

•6 

•3 

•2 

•4 

•4 

•3 

*3 

*3 

*4 

•4 

•4 

Other Textiles 

(except 








1*6 


2*4 

2*9 

1*3 


Cotton and Wool) 

3*4 

4*0 

4-0 

2*3 

1*1 

1*4 

1*8 

•9 

*8 

Cotton 


27*5 

23*6 

16-3 

8*7 

4*6 

12*0 

7*3 

5*5 

3*8 

9*5 

8*4 

6*5 

5*3 

Wool 

... 

10*9 

6*1 

12*5 

7*3 

4*0 

4*6 

8*8 

8*0 

2*1 

4*9 

8*4 

6*9 

2*0 

Total, both groups and 
miscellaneous 

92*8 

88*2 

75-7 

59*6 

54.3 

56*0 

45*5 

42*9 

39*5 

49*1 

CO 

36*6 

35*7 

I’otal. exol. cotton and wool 

54-4 

58*5 

46*9 

43*6 

45*7 

39*4 

29*4 

29*4 

33-6 

34*7 

31*0 

23*2 

26*4 


TABLE B. EXPORTED MANUFACTURES— DECLARED VALUES. £Mn. 




1924 

Qriy- 

, Av. 

1929 

4 

1 

1930 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1 

1931 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1 

1952 

Quarters. 

2 

3 

Coke 


1*6 

1*2 

1*0 

•6 

•9 

1*0 

•8 

*5 

•7 

*9 

•7 

•5 

•7 

Earthenware 


3*2 

3*7 

3*3 

3*1 

3*0 

2*6 

2*0 

2*2 

2*1 

2*1 

1*8 

2*0 

1*8 

Iron & Steel 


18*5 

17*6 

15*4 

13*3 

11*9 

10*8 

8*0 

7*8 

6*9 

7*7 

7*1 

7*1 

6*5 

Other Metals 


3*9 

4*6 

3*7 

3*0 

2*6 

2*7 

2*0 

1*6 

1*7 

1*6 

1*5 

1*7 

1*5 

Cutlery 


2-2 

2*5 

2*0 

1*9 

1*8 

1*7 

1*3 

T3 

1*3 

1*4 

1*3 

1*5 

1*3 

Electrical Goods,, , 


2*7 

3*8 

3*3 

2*9 

3*1 

2*7 

2*3 

1*9 

1*6 

1*6 

1*4 

1*4 

1*3 

Machinery 


11*2 

14*3 

13*0 

12*0 

11*0 

11*0 

8*8 

8*2 

7*3 

8*5 

7*9 

8*2 

6*6 

Wood 


•5 

*9 

•6 

•5 

•6 

•5 

•4 

•4 

•3 

•4 

•3 

•3 

•2 

Cotton 


49*8 

30*9 

30*3 

2P6 

19*5 

16*2 

15*2 

13*4 

14*1 

13*9 

16*7 

16*6 

15*1 

Wool 


17*0 i 

11*6 

12*2 

7*2 

9*7 

7*8 

7*4 

6*0 

6*8 

5*9 

6*6 

5*3 

6*2 

Silk 


*5 ! 

>6 

*4 

•4 

■4 

•3 

■ ‘3 

•3 

•3 

•2 

. *2 

•3 

*2 

Other Textiles ... 


6*9 

6*6 

5*9 

4*9 

4*6 

4*1 ! 

3*6 ■ 

3*1 

3*1 

3*2. 

3*3 

3*4 

3*0 

Apparel 

Chemicals 


7*5 , 

6*7 

5*8 

4*3 

5*3 

4*4 

3*8 

3*0 

3*8 

3*4 

: 3*2 

3*0 

2*9 


6*4 

7*7 

6*2 

5*6 

5T 

5*0 I 

4*3 

4*6 

3*9 

4*2 ,1 

4*3 

4*8 

4*0 

Oils 


2*2' 

2*2 

2*1 

1*9 

1*8 

1*6 

, 1*4 

1*3 

1*2 

1*3' 

1*2 

1*2 

1*3 

Leather**^ 


."'1*8 1 

2*1 

1*5 

1*5 

1*2 

1*1 

! '*8'., 

*8 

•8 

^ ■ *9 ■ 

*7 

•7 

•6 

f.. 


2*3 

2*8 

2*3 

2*1 

2*1 

1*9 

1*6 

1*5 

1*6 

1*7 

1*6 

1*7 

1*5 


6*7 

11*7 

11*0 

15*2 

11*6 

12*9 

8*3 

9*0 

7*0 

4*0 

4*4 

7*0 

3*9 

Rubber t 


1*5 

•8 

•8 

•7 

•7 

*6 

*5 

•6 

•5 

•5 

•5 

•5 

*5 

Total, including Miscei- 
laneous 

154*7 

143-6 

128*4 

110*3 

104*8 

96*3 

78*4 

72*0 

70*7 

69*5 

70*2 

72*8 

63*9 


* Including rubber tyrei after 1924. + Excluding rubber tyres after 1924, 
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EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES. 

Value of chief articles exported in the Third Qrs. of 1931 and 1932 to the 

principal countries concerned. 


POTTERY, Etc. 

. U.S.A 

Brazil ^ 

Argentine 
British S. Africa 
British India ... 
Australia... , ... 

JSfew Zealand 

Canada 

Other Ooiintries 


To S. Ireland 


fig iron k FERRO ALLOYS 

Belgium ... 

France ... 

Italy 

U.S.A. ... " ... 

Other Countries 


PLATES & SHEETS (not 
coated). 

Japan 

Argentine ... 

British India 

Australia & New Zealand 
Other Countries 


GALVANISED SHEETS. 
Dutch E. Indies 
Argentine, Uruguay ... 
British W. Africa 
British S. Africa 
British India ... 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

SHEETS (Tinned, etc.) 

Norway ... 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Dutch E. Indies ... 

China (with Hong Kong) 

Japan 

Brazil 

Argentine 

British India... 

Straits Setts, and Malay 

Australia 

Canada ... 

Other Countries 


COPPER MANUFACTURES 

Eg^jrpt 

British India 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Other Countries 


ITN (Blocks, etc.) 

Sweden 

Germany 

France 

U.S.A 

Oanada ... 

Other Co.un4a^ie8 


1 3rdQr. I 

1 1931 

1932 j 

£000 1 

78 

49 

10 

22 

90 

29 

63 

44 

31 

32 

48 

85 

58 

42 

162 

157 

240 

211 

771 

669 

82 

70 

26 

7 

29 

9 

10 

13 

6 

3 

186 

57 

257 

89 

101 

3 

64 

74 

46 

34 

50 

52 

195 

541 

456 

704 

27 

28 

12 

5 

30 

35 

99 

57 

138 

80 

2 

1 

38 

51 

393 

338 

739 

595 

63 

16 

45 

52 

39 

55 

31 

17 

156 

115 

32 

14 

63 

47 

26 

36 

37 

89 

87 

143 

109 

51 

62 

47 

61 

96 

29 

31 

17 

46 

155 

185 

172 

164 

462 

420 

1583 

1608 


RAIL LOCOMOTIVES (Steam 
and other) 

Argentine 

Rest of S. America 

British S. Africa 

British India 

Other Countries 


MACHINERY (Electrical). 

Europe 

S. America 

S- Africa 

British India 

Australia 

Other Countries 


MACHINERY (Prime Movers, 
not electrical). 

Russia 

France 

Spain 

Rest of Europe 

S. America 

British S. Africa 

British India and Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 

Australia 

Other Countries 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 

Russia ... 

Germany 

Netherlands 

France 

Rest of Europe 

China 

Japan 

U.S.A. 

S. America 
British India ... 

Australia 

Other Countries ... 


COTTON YARN. 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
Germany and Poland ... 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France ... 

Switzerland 
Bulgaria ... 

Roumania 

U.S.A. ... 

Brazil 

Argentine ... ... 

British India ... 

China and Hong Kong 
Australia... 

Canada ... 

Other Countries 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Turkey ... 

Rest of Europe 

Dutch B. Indies 
China (with Hong Kong) 

U.S.A 

Peru & Chile ... 

Brazil 

Argentine, Uruguay ... 

Colombia... 

Egypt ... ... .... 

British S., W. & E. Africa 
Foreign W. k E. Africa 


1 3rd Qr. 1 

1 1931 

1952 j 

£000 1 

17 


6 



7 

5 

252 



100 

48 

382 

53 

363 

312 

82 

40 

87 

67 

123 

227 

29 

27 

338 

161 

1022 

834 

22 

44 

35 

20 

11 

20 

91 

112 

42 

25 

54 

25 

107 

105 

8 

10 

22 

24 

169 

136 

561 

521 

14 

8 

78 

37 

55 

37 

93 

45 

253 

215 

84 

126 

88 

98 

41 

20 

47 

85 

391 

434 

21 

54 

116 

121 

1280 

1280 

128 

150 

866 

579 

211 

159 

76 

59 

64 

32 

154 

63 

31 

27 

99 

126 

52 

42 

70 

42 

36 

52 

161 

180 

154 

64 

75 

132 

43 

54 

310 

283 

2530 

2044 

408 

374 

144 

108 

146 

110 

195 

114 

99 

93 

562 

350 

227 

224 

300 

364 

127 

. 95 

100 

50 

21 

20 

878 

972 

162 

228 

347 

326 

942 

1177 

. 146 

280 


3rd Qr. 
1951 1932 


Cotton Piece Goons — continued 
India & Ceylon... ... ... 1624 2593 

115 135 

Straits Settlements k Malay 

States 99 132 

Australia ... 1096 1294 

New Zealand 260 ' 315 

Canada 208 181 

Other Countries 1221 1253 



9421 

L0793 

To S. Ireland 

180 

181 

WOOL TOPS k WOES'i’ED ' 



YARN. 



Sweden 

136 

113 

Germany 

277 

257 

Japan 

75 

99 

Canada 

170 

164 

Other Countries 

764 

932 


1422 

1555 

To S. Ireland}- 

43 

63 

WOOL & WORSTED TISSUES 



Germany 

295 

192 

Netherlands 

150 

109 

Belgium ... 

147 

111 

France 

213 

134 

Italy 

105 

95 

Other European Countries ... 

558 

465 

China 

376 

404 

J apan 

227 

231 

U.S.A 

152 

111 

Chile and Peru 

45 

12 

Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine... 

453 

357 

British S. Africa 

210 

145 

Australia 

11 

25 

New Zealand 

70 

80 

Canada 

329 

229 

Other Countries 

782 

796 


4133 

3496 

To S. Ireland 

134 

90 

LINEN PIECE GOODS. 



U.S.A. ... 

270 

186 

Cuba ... ... ... ... 

7 

5 

Brazil and Argentine 

35 

56 

Australia and New Zealand ... 

97 

112 

Canada ... 

42 

35 

Other Countries 

222 

167 


673 

560 

APPAREL. 



British S. Africa 

384 

232 

Australia 

3 

4 

New Zealand ... 

113 

85 

Canada ... 

70 

43 

Other Countries 

606 

491 


1175 

855 

To S. Ireland ... ... 

344 

210 


British S. Africa 
New, Zealand ... 
Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

LEATHER. 

Germany 

France 

U.S.A 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 
PAPER. 

Foreign Countries 

British India 

Australia and New Zealand . 
Other British Possessions 


93 40 
65 47 
239 227 

m 314 

375 209 


32 25 

65 23 

159 100 

241 250 I 

497 398 ' 

79 61 


107 97 

49 19 

306 365 

113 114 

575 595 


IBON AND STEEL. STATISTICS POE U.K. 000 tons. 





PIG-IRON.t 




CRUDI 

3 STEEL. 

EXPORTS OP 
IRON& STEEL. 



Produc- 

tion 

+ Im. 
ports 

- Ex- 
ports 

=Home 

Cons’mp- 

tion 

% Imports 
to Home 
Consump- 
tion 

Pro- 

duction 

ports 

Home 
. Con- 
sumption 

% Imports 
to Home 
Con- 
sumption 

Semi- 

Finished 

Finished 

1913 

Qrly. 

average 

2565 

CD 

CD 

2375 

1‘9 

1916 

215 

2131 

10 

209 

751 

1923 

1860 

27 

223 

1664 

1*6 

2122 

138 

2263 

6*1 

540 

1153 

1924 


1840 

77 

150 

1756 

4*4 

2054 

271 

2324 

11*7 

470 

1146 

1925 


1559 

71 

140 

1490 

4*8 

1849 

289 

2139 

13*5 

188 

600 

1926 


610 

124 

148 

653 

1-9 

890 

390 

1280 

30*5 

145 

521 

192T 


1826 

152 

85 

1895 

8-0 

2275 

421 

2695 

15*6 

251 

712 

1928 


1653 

30 

114 

1569 

1-8 

2131 

286 

2417 

11*8 

246 

702 

1929 


1895 

38 

136 

1 1797 

2‘1 

2415 

247 

2662 

9'3 

252 

699 

1930 

1 

1923 

72 

107 

1888 

. 3-8 

2374 

334 

2708 

12*3 

225 

647 


2 ■■ 

1797 

68 

84 

1781 

3-8 

1988 

245 

2233 

10*9 

159 

567 


3 

1328 

109 

87 

1350 

8-1 

1653 

I 210 

1863 

11*3 

150 

506 


4 

1149 

62 

39 

1172 

5*3 

1284 

300 

1584 

18*9 

139 

426 

1931 

1 

1012 

67 

48 

1031 

6*5 

1389 

227 

1616 

14*0 

99 

331 


2 

993 

83 

63 

i 1014 

8-2 

1261 

294 

1555 

18*9 

98 

355 


3 

841 

62 

44 

859 

7*2 

1186 

302 

1489 

20*3^ 

88 

316 


4 

911 

93 

47 

958 

9-7 

1339 

434 

1773 

24*5 

106 

374 

1932 

1 

989 

58 

33 

1014 

6-7 

1373 

266 

1639 

16*2 

99 

339 


2 

944 

42 

43 

943 

4-5 

1309 

212 

1521 

13*9 

98 

356 


3 

812 

28 

19 

821 

3*4 

1230 

156 

1385 

11*2 

129 

286 


f Inc. Ferrous Alloys. 


^ Bloomsj Billets, Sheet and Tinplate Bars. 


Beginning of 


STOCKS OF STAPLE COMMODITIES 

Table supplementary to the summary table, p. 2, Special Mem. 82 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

American 

Copper. 

Tin.§ 

Lead. 

Spelter 

Rubber. I 

Sugar. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Wheat. § 

Cotton. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 tons. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Mn. 


1,000 bales 

tons. 

tons. 

ij.s. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Mn. lbs. 

bags. 

Mn.busb. 

. 6,471 

" 535 j 

52*6 

92-2 8*5 

140 

; 506 

7,018 

262 

32'2 


. 7,000 

510 ■ 

60*0 

116*5 13*5 

140 

; 547 

8,453 

242 

31*1 

554 


Oct 

. 8,553 

623 i 

. 61*9 

118*6 

13*2 

138 

570 

Nov 

8,648 

* 

' 61-5 

124*9 

12*5 

139 

600 

Dec 

. 8,811 

■ * , 

; 61*2 

128-6 

12*5 

138 ; 

615 

1932 Jan. ....... 

- 8,738 


i 61*7 

135*2 

131 

138 ! 

644 

Feb 

. 8,713 


i 61*4 

143*1 

13*3 

137 ! 

651 

March .... 

. 8,713 


1 61*0 

148*1 

13*8 

136 

644 

April 

. 8,744 


1 61*6 

151*0 

14-7 

138 

646 

May 

. 9,115 


61*7 

1512 

14*1 

140 

646 

June 

. 9,728 


I 61*9 

155*2 

13*9 

140 

644 

July 

. 10,170 

* 

1 60*9 

1611 

15*7 

140 

Tils 

August .... 

. 10,975 


1 59*9 

160*7 

16*1 

141 

601 

Sept 

11,104 

ii 

1 57*9 

156*6 

. 16*8 

136 

617 

Oct 

. 10,9861' 


i 58*6 


16*5 

127 



■^Not available. iProvisional. §New senes based on official estimates, !iOf this reduction, 18,000 tons is due to revision of estimate of Malay Stocks 



(1) Total supply seasonally corrected, exclusive of European and 
Asiatic mill stocks. 

(a) Total supply outside hands of consumers less Japan Stocks. 

(3) Iiondon Metal Exchange Visible Supply plus “Tin’" estimate of 

Straits Stocks. 

(4) U,S. and Mexico refined stocks to April, 1930. U.S, only 

since : U.K, stocks in official warehouses. 

(5) Visible supply in U.K. and U.S. 


(6) An estimate of World’s stocks supplied by Rubber Growers’ 

Association. 

(7) Total visible supply. 

(8) Tea Brokers’ Association. 

(9) Visible supply in Brazil (Ports and Interior, incluciirt^ 

Silo Paulo Government stock), Europe and U.S. A. 

(10) Stanford Wheat Studies Estimate of World’s Visible Supply. 

(11) Stocks of Crude and Refined Oils in U.S. 
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THE PHYSICAL VOLUME OF PRODUCTION. 


T he Index Number of Production for 
the third quarter of 1932 is 8o'o, a 
decline of 4 points from the figure 
of the second quarter, and a decline of 
I point from the corresponding figure of 
1931. The gain noted last quarter on 
1931 appears not to have been maintained. 


It will be observed that Coal, Iron 
and Steel, and Food amongst the 
more important items show declines 
compared with the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1931, whereas increases are 
noticeable in Textiles, Chemicals and 
Paper. 


QUARTERLY INDEX OF PRODUCTION. 






"T 


PRODUCTION 


*9^0 j i^af 


FOOD GROUP 


TOTAL INDEX 












QUARTERLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTION. 

Average 1924=100. 
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Partly Estimated. t Inelades artificial silk from 3rd Qr. 1925. t IJndf i* Coiisf ruction. 




FOREIGN EXCHANGES 



ayerage of daily rates. 
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18 
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I 1930 
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For 1919 to 1927 Rates Sep. Earueb Butxktins. 
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124-18 

92-81 

20-384 

12-084 

124-23 

92-74 

20-364 

12-101 

124-18 

92-74 i 

20-356 

12-097 

124-14 

92-61 1 

20-363 

12-096 

124-11 

92-57 1 

20-354 

12*082 

124-10 

92-66 1 

20-360 

12-078 

124-08 

92-67 i 

20*402 

12-091 

124-23 

92-70 i 

20-447 

12-115 

124-24 

92-68 ; 

20-455 

12-117 

124-21 

92-70 i 

20-475 

12-090 

124-14 

92-65 ; 

20-415 

12-067 

123-99 

92-67 1 

20-335 

12-074 

123-88 

92-74 I 

20-359 

12-086 

123-90 

92*74 

20-360 

12-103 

123-87 

92-69 

20-361 

12-093 

123-89 

93-00 

20-397 

12-098 

123-85 

93-16 

20-389 

12-087 

123-92 

93-24 1 

] 

20-386 

12-096 

123-91 

93-05 

20-387 

12-102 

124-16 

92-87 

20-366 

12*123 

124-26 

92-84 

20-382 

12-125 

124-10 

92-78 

20-375 

12*097 

123-90 

92-71 

20*365 

12-081 

123-81 

92-76 

20*372 

12*086 

. 123*66 

92-88 

20-383 

12*092 

. 123-82 

92-98 

20-387 

12-089 

. 123-77 

92-83 

20-404 

12-067 

. 123-85 

92-80 

20-412 

12-058 

. 123-65 

92-78 

20-379 

12-068 

. 123-60 

92-72 

20-369 

12-061 

123-81 

92-74 

20-418 

12-066 

,. 123-94 

92-81 

20-438 

12*105 

.. 123-13 

92-74 

20*406 

12-119 

.. 124-28 

92-82 

20*408 

12-106 

.. 124-34 

92-91 

20-434 

12-103 

.. 124-24 

92-94 

20-496 

12-088 

.. 123*82 

92-86 

20-969t- 

1- 12-057 

.. 123-90 

92*87 

20-573 

12-046 

.. 115-64 

88-02 

19-361 

11-34 

.. 98-68 

75-37 

16-702 

9-62 

.. 94-83 

72-14 

15-717 

9-26 

.. 85-94 

65-96 

14-261 

8-35 

.. 87-32 

67*89 

14-489 

8-54 

.. 87*80 

66-80 

14-548 

8-56 

.. 92-22 

69-97 

15-25 

8-99 

... 95-16 

72-84 

15*79 

9-26 

.. 93-15 

71*35 

15-44 

9-07 

... 92-65 

71-29 

15-38 

9-02 

... 90-64 

69-68 

14-97 

8-82 

... 88-71 

67-91 

14-60 

8-63 

ig . 

... 88-51 

67-66 

14-58 

8-62 

... 88-96 

67-92 

14-67 

8-69 

... 88-81 

67-79 

14-61 

8-66 

... 88-46 

67-56 

14-56 

8-64 

... 88-19 

67-34 

14-52 

8-60 

... 88*06 

67-43 

14-53 

8-59 

... 87-79 

67-29 

14-48 

8-56 


164-5 
164-5 
164-64 
164-71 
164-72 
164-67 

164-13 

163-76 

163-65 

163-63 

163-64 

163-72 

163-83 

163*84 

163-85 

163-93 

163-85 

163-73 

163-90 

163-83 

163- 76 

164- 41 
164-57 
164-47 

164-58 

164-26 

164-11 

164-16 

163-97 

163- 85 

164- 05 
164-17 
163*82 
163-79 
163*79 
163*70 

163- 90 

164- 08 

163- 95 

164- 06 
164-11 
164-18 

163-97 

163-96 

132-72 

130-7 

125-2 

113*4 

115- 8 

116- 6 

122- 43 
126*40 

123- 76 
122-00 


120-02 

117-40 

m-23 

117-73 

117-56 

117-08 

116-63 

116*50 

116-23 


25-302 
25-336 
25*339 
25*332 
25-327 
25-317 

25-255 

25-211 

25-200 

25-200 

25-190 

25-178 

25-207 

25-231 

25-229 

25-214 

25-190 

25-198 

25-221 

25*203 

25-164 

25-176 

25-151 

25-109 

25-163 

25*198 

25*136 

25-094 

25-108 

25-084 

25- 044 
25*047 

26- 049 
25*020 
26-049 
25*040 

25-075 

25-181 

25-246 

25*235 

25.219 

25-081 

24-995 

24-922 

21-74 

19-83 

19-09 

17-30 

17-58 

17- 73 

18- 75 
18*28 
18-79 
18-69 

18-26 

17- 87 

17*91 

18- 05 
18*03 
17-98 
17-92 
17-90 
17-83 


18-138 

4-8758 

47-83 

5-92 

18-161 

4-8750 

47-88 

6-92 

18-180 

4-8801 

47-86 

5-93 

18-183 

4-8821 

47*81 

5*92 

18*193 

4-8817 

47-80 

5-92 

18-186 

4-8805 

47-66 

5-89 

18-161 

4-8642 

47-43 

5-90 

18-134 

4-8538 

47-41 

5-91 

18-130 

4-8508 

47-34 

5-91 

18-138 

4-8498 

47-34 

5-92 

18-143 

4-8495 

47-47 

5-91 

18-132 
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5-86 
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18-01 

17-95 

17-91 

17- 95 
18'06 

18- 06 
18-07 
18-062 I 
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18-013 
18-008 
17-965 1 
17-912 
17-854 

17-818 

17-830 

17-869 

17*871 

17*886 

17-936 

17-931 
17-907 
17-862 
! 17-860 
i 17*835 
! 17-816 
17-821 
17-790 
17Y88 
17*818 
17*789 
17*779 


34- 48 

35- 63 

38- 60 
37-77 
34-87 
34-70 

34- 61 
31*96 
32-08 
32-03 

37- 70 
40-89 

40*59 

39- 72 

38- 78 

36- 52 

35- 84 
,, ^ 


40 - 5 ^ 

40 - 3 - 5 ^ 

40-3^«- 

40-5-'«- 

40-5'^^ 

40-5'^ 

40-6-^ 


4*45 

4- 24 
3*87 
3-62 
3.33 
3-71 

3.68 

3- 16 
3*16 

5- 49 
3*96 

4- 29 

4-29 

4*19 

4-02 

4-18 

4-72 

4- 95*'^' 

5*04'» 

5- 15* 

5-17 

5-19 

5-19 

5-18 

5-25^ 

5-25’^ 

5 - 25 ^ 


17*782 

17-781 

17-849 

17-845 

17-856 

17-777 

17-811 

17-769 

17- 765^' 
18*880 
18*136 

18- 129 

18-125 ! 

T8-144-1 

18-167 

18-031 ! 

17-929 

17-945 


24-69 
24-44 
24*40 

24- 42 

25- 05 
24-66 

24-54 
24*50 
24-36 
24-55 
24-59 
24*51 

24-49 

24-08 

24- 08 
23-92 
23-68 

25- 66 

23-89 

25-87 

25-73 

21-73 

21-18 

20-52 

19-47 

18*66 

18-24 

18-40 

17-67 

15-45 

15-41 I 
15-88 I 
15-90 ^ 
15-81 ’ 

15- 55 
13-91 

12-06 

11-26 

12-08 

11-99 

11.82 

11- 77 

12- 34 
11-81 
12*35 
15*06 

16- 74 

17- 59 

17*30 
17-67 
16'43 
15-12 
15-10 
15-35 


23-09 
23-08 
23-20 
23-47 
22-94 
22-95 

22-65 
22-29 
22-69 
22-88 
22-96 
22-75 

22-56 
22-38 
22-05 
22-08 
22*11 

21- 77 

22- 54 

23- 13 
23-42 

23- 68 

24- 01 
24*10 

24-23 

24-28 

24*38 

24*38 

S4’39 

24*41 

24*.39 
24.37 
24.41 
24.51 
24.61 
24 53 

24*48 

24-41 

24-41 

24-41 

24-41 

24*39 

24-40 
24-42 
26-19 
50-0 
51-81 
32*14 

25*33, 
23-97 
21-43 
21-10 
20-99 
20-07 


18*061 15-48 

18-104f» 16-10 


18-14 

18*19 

18-16 

18-19 

18-16 

18*16 

18-17 


16-45 

16-52 

16-18 

16-11 

16-10 

16*13 

16-16 


18-62 

17-03 

15*95 

16-32 

16-45 

16-69 

16-85 

16*37 

16-46 


+ 25*2215 before June 24th, 1928. 

tt Excluding week ending July ISth, 20*513 


Zurich from November 12th, 1929. 


t Moratorium. 
Quotations nominal. 
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1632 
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107 371 
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866 

103 381 
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108 374 
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104 371 
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105 364 
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220 

803 

98 377 
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100 376 

1672 
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101 376 
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916 

105 369 
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226 

823 

100 374 
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934 

102 375 
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101 370 
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63+37 356 

1775 

249 
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61+36 359 

1745 
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61+36 363 

1732 

195 

977 

61+36 362 

1770 

216 

978 

63+36 367 

1778 
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985 

65+36 371 

1759 

225 

980 

63+36 362 

1754 

222 

971 

70+37 360 

1765 

227 

971 

55+42 358 

1751 
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58+36 365 

1773 

227 

971 

64+36 352 

1767 

243 
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59+35 348 

1714 

218 

973 

59+36 350 

1682 
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66+36 361 

1712 
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58+36 356 
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59+35 364 

1788 
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70+36 364 

1794 

284 

952 

66+34 367 

1767 
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65+34 358 

1764 
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66+36 357 i 

1791 

296 

924 

60+33 355 1 

1801 
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64 +33 372 ' 

1839 

320 
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65+33 350 

1836 
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58+34 347 

1782 
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59+33 350 

1726 
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61+35 .354 

1698 
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62+34 355 

1700 
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71+34 352 
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66+34 359 

1750 
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58+35 360 

1708 
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1675 
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70+51 357 

1688 
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60+38 355 
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70+32 345 
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791 324 11-7 48*5 601 

866 255 11'7 53-8 611 

875 244 11-9 54-6 578 

874 247 11-8 53-5 624 

887 251 11-8 53*4 667 

803 245 11-6 54-5 642 

913 237 11-7 65-1 576 

919 236 11-5 54-9 609 

916 236 11-5 53-5 651 



10-6 55-4 
11*3 64*8 

10*9 64*9 
10*6 56*8 


241 10*7 53*1 
250 10-6 53*0 
255 10*6 52-6 
257 10*5 51-6 
265 10*5 51*1 
269 11*1 49*7 

281 10*6 49*5 
293 10*5 61*0 
295 10*5 63*3 
292 10-3 54*5 
274 10*4 54*1 
272 10*5 52*1 

283 10*3 51* 


268 10*5 
264 10*5 
266 10*4 


10*5 53*1 ■ 
10*5 54*8 


10*8 46*5 
10*4 44*1 
10*4 43*1 


** From 1929 first figure Bmlcers, second figure Otlu 
of Exchanges see p. 18. + Issues amalgamated No% 


STOCKS & SHARES— 
NEW CAPITAL ISSUES- 
BANK CLEARINGS— 

BANK OF ENGLAND- 

PRINCIPAL BANKS— 

TREASURY BILLS- 
SHORT MONEY INDEX- 


Index Nos. of Prices and Yield as percentage of 1924 lerel; on 15th of month. 

Sensitive Index. —Geometric Mean of monthly percentaije changes. , « * , * 

Issues during month in Gt. Britain (a), for U. K. ib). for Abroad, excluding Government loans, etc.— See 
>rONTHLY REVIEW OF TEE MIBLAND BANK, LTD. . 

Total of Town Clearings {i.e., excluding Metropolitan) of Loudon Bankers' Clearing House for 8 weeks covering 
2 Stock Exchange settlement days, Consols -settlement day, and 4th of foUowmg month. Country Clearings 
nf London Bankers' Clearing House and Provincial Clearings for 11 towus— proportionate totais for 24 working days 
Deposits, other than public, llthrlfth of month.^ v. Jt 

Bank Notes and Currency Notes in circulation llth-17th of month. Issues amaigamat(.'d. Norember 22nd, 1928. 
“ Current. Deposit and other aocounfe.” etc. Averages for the month of 8 clearing banks {i.e.— excluding 
the National Bank. Ltd.).— MONTEXY BEVTEW OF THE MIDLAND BANK. LTD. 

Total outstanding in middle of month (llth-lTth) . , ^ ^ ^ * 

Average of Bank Bate. Bankers' Deposit Iftate. 3 Months' BUI Rate and day-to-day rate for week ending 15th of 
month, expressed as percemtage of , 1924 average, 

Day-to-Day Rate and 3 Mohtha’ Rate. Averages for week ending ICth of month. 
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MAY 1 

19-2 

73*3 

76*5 

71*5 

75 

72 


69 

71 

88 

81 

98*25 


90*6 

103 

96 

JUNE 

j 16*3 

72-6 

76*6 

70*4 

72*5 

71-5 


66*5 

69 

88*5 

83 

98*26 


88‘6 

101 

93-6 

JULY 

16*0 

71-7 

76*4 

69-2 

72 

71 


65 

68 

89*5 

84*5 

98*25 


86 

99 

93 

AUG 

1 16*3 

70*9 

75*9 

68-2 

69*5 

70 


64 

66 

89*5 

84*5 

98*25 


86 

99 

94 . 

SEPT 

16*8 

69*5 

74*4 

67*0 

70 

70'5 


62*5 

65 

89 

84 

88*25 


86 

100 

i 93-5 ■ 

--^ocyr 

16*7 

68*0 

72*9 

65*4 

70 

71 


61*5 

65 

89*5 

84*5 

98*25 


84*6 

99 

92*5 

NOV 

16*7 

67*4 

72*5 

64*7 

68 

69 


61 

i 64 

83*5 

83 

98*25 


83 

97 

91 

DEC 

15*5 

65*5 

69*8 

63*3 

67*5 

68 


59 

1 62*5 

87-5 

81 

98*25 


81 

94 

89*6 

1931 

JAN 

13*7 

64*3 

68*1 

62*4 

67*5 

67'b 


58 

61*5 

87 

80 

98*25 


80 

91 

88 

FEB 

12*3 

63*9 

67*1 

62*1 

65*5 

65 


59 

61*5 

86 

79 

97*75 


78-5 

87 

87*5 

MAR 

13*8 

63*7 

66*6 

62*1 

66 

65 


58*5 

61*6 

84 

76 1 

97*75 


77*5 

86*6 

87 

APR 

13*0 

63*6 

67*4 

61*5 

66‘5 

65'5 


57 

i 

84 

76 ■ 

97 


76 

85 

85*6 

MAY 

13*1 

62*8 

67*8 

60*1 

65 

6A 


65 1 

59 

83 

75 ! 

97 


74*6 

83 

84*5 ■ 

JUNE 

12*3 

62*1 

67*7 

59*1 

65 

64 


56 

. 59*5 

84 

76 

97 


73-5 

81 

84*5 

JULY 

13*2 

61*5 

65*5 

59*2 

65 

62 


54 

67*5 

83 

75 ' 

97 


73*5 

81*6 

84*6 

AUG 

12*6 

59*9 

64*6 

57*3 

62 

62' 5 


53 i 

67 

83 

75 

96*75 

1 

73*5 

82 

84 

SEPT 

i 13*0 

59*7 

64*7 

57*0 

63 

63' 5 


55 

1 58 

83 

75 

96-75 ; 

i 

72-5 

8.2 

83*6 

0(rr 

! 17*3 

62*8 

67*7 

60*2 

63 

63'5 


56-5 I 

59 

83*5 

76*5 

96*5 1 


71-5 

, 81-5 

82*6 

NOV 

1 ^Yl*3 

64*0 

69*1 

61*4 

63 

64'5 


57*5 1 

60 

84*5 

77*5 

m-s i 


71*6 

' 80 

82 

DEC 

1 20*0 

63*7 

68*0 

61*5 

65*5 

66 


58-5 ; 

61*6 

84 

77 

96 5 


70 

! 78*6 

80 

1932 















1 


JAN 

' 19*9 

63*4 

69*0 

61*0 

64*5 

64'5 


68*5 ' 

61 

84 

77 

96*25 ■ 


68-5 

75 

79 

FEB 

1 19*4 

63*4 

68*7 

60*7 

67 

66' 5 


59*5 

62-5 

83*5 

76 

95*75 


67*5 

. 72',. 

78*5 

MAR 

1 18*1 

63*0 

69*5 

59*7 

65*5 

64'5 


57 

60*5 

82*5 

74 

95*75 


67-5 

72 

77-5 

APR 

1 16*7 

61*6 

69*2 

57*8 

66 

65 


64 

69*5 

81.5 

73 

95*75 


67 

71 

76*5 

M.AY 

17-1 

60*6 

68*8 

56*5 

65*5 

64‘5 


52*5 

67-6 

81 

72 

95*75 


65-5 

69.5 

1 76 

JUNE 

I 16-9 

68S 

66*8 

55*0 

69*5 

59 


62*6 

65*5 

81-5 

75*5 

95*75 


65 

68*5 

76 

JULY 

! 17*0 

58-8 

64*9 

55*7 

61 

60-5 


54 

57 

80*5 

72 

95*5 


65; 6 

69 

1 75*5 

AUG 

; 18*2 

59*9 

64*5 

57*6 

59*6 

60 


57 

68 

80*5 

72 

95*5 


68-5 

69 


SEPT 

? 18*0 

61*4 

64*6 ' 

59*7 

59*5 

■60 


56*5 

68 

81*5 

73*5 

95*5 


66*f? 

69 

1 

OOT ' 

1 











, 95 

*> 






# l>jORIW!AL SEASONAL VARIATION 

REMOVED. 


Jit December, 1924, 


1 ■' National Industrial ! 
1 Conference Board. 1 


PRICE OF SILVER- 
BOARD OF TRADE INDEX- 

STATIST (SAUERBECK) 
INDICES— 

COST OF LIVING INDEX- 


RETAIL' 

WAGES 


FOOD PRICES— 
INDEX— 


Average (cash) price of bar silver for week ending X5th ot month.- LLOXOMISi. 

-Geometric; Mean of Whole.sale Prices .(averaKes for month) of 150 connuodities as porci'mas!* oi average. 

—BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL. 

Average wholesale prices of Ih foodstuffs and 20 raw materials on last day nf month, as lierci-utagi* of avciaur 
for 1924.— STATIST. 

Ministry’ of Labour’s index showing movement since 1924 in cost nf maiiUahiing unchanged t, he _ standard of 
living prevalent in working-class households before, the war. For 1st of month, l.mt placed against previous 
month— e.g., reading for Marc,h 1st is shown against February— to facilitato comparison with “ Statist ” inch.'x. 

As above, for food only. ^ 

For description see Special Mem, No. 2S. • ' ' ■ 
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TRADE AND OUTPUT 





TOTAL IMPORTS 

(Values). 




EXPORTS OP XJ.K, GOODS (Values). 

i 

OUTPUT 


SHIP'. 

B’LD’G 


Food, 
Drink and 
Tobacco. 

Raw 1 

Materials. | 

Manu- 

factures. 

Total 

(including 

Miscellaneous) 

Total. 

Net 

Imports. 

Food, 
Drink and 
Tobacco. 

Raw 

Materials. 

Manu- * 
faetures. I 

Total 1 

(including | 
VIiseellaiseous)i 

I 

Coal.^ 1 

Pig 

Iron. 

Steel. 

Toimaee 

Com- 

menced^ 


AMn. 

1 

AMn. 

1 

£Mn. 

1 



AMn. 


£Mn. 

AMn. 

AMn. 

! 

AMn. 

1 

AMn. 


Tons 1 
Mn. 

Tons 

000 

Tons 

000 

Tons 

000 

1924 

Average- 

47-6 


33*3 

* 

25*0 


106*4 

* 

94*8 

4*7 


8-9 


61-6 

* 1 

66*8 


212 

520 

641 

263 

1926 

IstQr.Av 

46T 

49' 1 

35*0 

SI'S 

25-6 

25'1 

107*1 

m'4 

94*8. 

4*2 

5-1 

6*7 

6-9 

50-9 

50'2 1 

63*2 

63 '5 

21*5 : 

499 

665 

193 

2nd ,, ,, 

40-8 

4S'3 

28-4 

30-6 

24*2 

24'2 

93-7 

97'4 

83*9 

3*6 

4'2 

3*8 

4-0 

40*9 

43-1 ^ 

49-5 

52-5 


207 

245 

168 

3rd,, ,, 

43-8 

4S'0 

30*5 

36- 1 

26*3 

26'5 

101*0 

106’0 

92*4 

4*3 

3-9 

2*0 

2-0 

45*0 

43-7 I 

52*6 


^ . 

13 

66 

68 

4th „ „ 

46-2 

4t9 

37*0 

33*5 

28*9 

29*2 

112*5 

106'1 

101*6 

4*6 

4'0 

3*2 

3-2 

42*5 

42-B', 

52*0 

51-1 

— : 

38 

161 

152 

1927 

IstQr.Av. 

43T 

46'0 

34*7 

SB'O 

28*7 

2S'l 

107*0 

106'5 

96*5 

4*1 

4'9 

6*7 

6-8 

44*8 

44’1 

56-8 

57-1 

21*1 : 

524 

782 

580 

2nd ,, ,, 

43-4 

U-& 

286 

30'S 

26*5 

26'4 

98*8 

m'5 

87*2 

3*8 

4' 5 

6*7 

6-S 

45*6 

48-0 

67*3 

GO-4 

20*5 i 

631 

799 

,437 

3rd „ „ 

43’9 

4B‘l 

25*1 

30'9 

25*5 

2S'7 

95*0 

100-1 

86*1 

4*5 

4’0 

5*9 

5-9 

47*1 

45-7 

68*7 

56 '8 

19*5 ^ 

558 

648 

370 

4th,,,, 

49-6 

i&t 

28*9 

25'2 

26*9 

27'2 

105*9 

99‘3 

95*8 

5*0 

4‘3 

6*2 

6-0 

50*6 

60-4 

63*5 

62-4 

20*0 i 

527 

629 

377 

1928 

IstQr.Av. 

44-0 

46’5 

32*1 

f9'l 

26*7 

25'9 

103*2 

102'0 

92*2 

4*3 

5-2 

6*0 

6-0 

49*1 

47-7 

60*6 

60-2 

20*3 

;524 

672 

342 

2nd „ „ 

43*2 

44'7 

28*3 

30-5 

26*2 

26’2 

98*5 

102'2 

87*1 

3*9 

4.5 

5*9 

6-0 

46*6 

55'7 

57*8 

6 VI 

18*9 : 

529 

676 

279 

3rd „ „ 

42-9 

42' t 

23*0 

28'1 

26*2 

21'4 

93*6 

98'2 

85*6 

4*7 

w 

5*3 

5-2 

48’2 

46‘7 

59*9 

57-9 

17*8 

475 

636 

245 

4th „ ,, 
1929 

IstQr.Av. 

47-3 

4B'9 

28*3 

U-9 

26*9 

2?'2 

103*7 

97-1 

94*1 

5*2 

4'4 

6*3 

6-0 

49*2 

49'0 

62*8 

61'6 

19*6 

497 

688 

432 

45'9 

46'S 

31*5 

38'6 

25*7 

25 '2 

102*0 

101' 4 

91*9 

4*0 

4-8 

6*3 

6-4 

48*4 

47’0 

60*4 

(m7 

21*6 

521 

763 

362 

) 

APR. ... 

42-6 

44-9 

30*9 

31'5 

30*2 

29'? 

104*1 

106-5 

93*8 

5*0 

6-0 

6*8 

7-3 

47*1 

50-2 

60*2 

64'S 

20*8 

671 

773 

aiAY ... 

44-2 

45'9 

29*2 

Sl'l 

29*2 

28'9 

103*4 

106-S 

93*0 

4*6 

6-2 

7*8 

7'4 

63*4 

54-7 

67*4 

6S’9 

20*3'' 

591 

773 

V 428 

JUNE ... 

59-6 

40'3 

24*5 

28 '3 

26*4 

27'1 

91*5 

96-7 

81*9 

3*9 

4'4 

6*1 

6-4 

38*4 

41-1 

49*9 

53-5 

19*9 

614 

812 

j 

JULY.... 

42-2 

41'6 

22*9 

26"5 

27*4 

27'5 

93*6 

96-6 

85*6 

4*7 

4‘4 

6*9 

6-7 

53-2 

51-1 

66*5 

63-9 

18*9 

607 

708 

) 

AUG 

45-7 

45' 1 

24*7 

Bl'l 

29-5 

BO’O 

101*0 

107-3 

92*0 

4*5 

4'1 

6*0 

6-1- 

50*8 

48'8 

63*0 

60-7 

20*3® 

616 

705 

> 360 

SEPT. ... 

45T 

4S'9 

24*2 

30'9 

28*4 

28-6 

98*4 

104-1 

91*6 

4*8 

4'1 

6*5 

6-4 

42*2 

41'7 

55*1 

S3'9 

20*4 ! 

620 

811 

j 

OCT 

51*2 

46'S 

27-3 

26‘8 

30*2 

29 '5 

110*3 

104’7 

101*1 

5*4 

4-S 

7*1 

6-5 

50*3 

47-7 

64*6 

60-3 

20*6 i 

622 

783 

) 

NOV 

48*5 

wo 

30-0 

25'7 

28*2 

29'0 

108*2 

101-2 

100*0 

5*7 

4'4 

6*9 

6-8 

48*6 

49'0 

63*1 

62-1 

21*3 ' 

589 

763 

V 499 

DEC 

1930 

JAN. ... 

46*6 

wo 

31*2 

25’5 

27*8 

28'6 

106*4 

98-9 

98*6 

4*9 

4'9 

6*2 

6-2 

44*6 

46'2 

58*4 

60-0 

20*9^^ i 

581 

661 

i 

42*9 

4S'7 

30*1 

£4'6 

28*0 

28'2 

101*8 

97-B 

93*7 

.4*6 

5-5 

6*9 

7-0 

44'7 

4t9 

58*3 

57-5 

22*1 i 

'587 

679 

) 

FEB. ... 

37*3 

4$'S 

24*0 

22 '9 

25*8 

2e'6 

88*2 

94’4 

79*6 ’ 

5-7 

4-7 

5*8 

6-1 

41-2 

42'6 

61*9 

54'6 

22*1 ; 

607 

776 

f ^27 

MAR. ... 

40*0 

40'8 

24*1 

23'8 

28*1 

25'6 

93*4 

91-4 

85*8 

4*0 

4‘7 

6*0 

6-0 

42*5 

m 

53*9 

53-0 

21*5 

601 

1 773 

AI^R. ... 

36*7 

$8'7 

20*7 

21'0 

25*6 

25'S 

83*9 

85-9 

76*1 

3*6 

4'4 

5*4 

5-8 

36*7 

39-1 

46*9 

50-5 

19*9*^ 

578 

! 696 


MAY ...! 

39*6 

Wl 

23*1 

24'6 

27*7 

27’4 

91*0 

93-7 

82*0 

3*8 

4'S 

5*8 

6-6 

39*8 

40-8 

51*0 

52'$ 

19*3 

555 

621 

y 230 

JUNE ...i 

37*6 

S8'2 

20*4 

23' 6 

24*5 

25’ 1 

83*4 

87-8 

75*6 

3*2 

3-6 

4*7 

4-9 

33*8 

$6-2 

42*8 

45-8 

18*0*^ 1 

528 

; 600 

j 

JULY ... 

39.2 

S8'6 

19*1 

22'1 

26*0 

2e'0 

85*2 

87-6 \ 

78*6 

4*4 

4'1 

5*2 

5-0 

39*7 

38-1 ' 

50*7 

48-6 

16*9 i 

439 

547 

) 

AUG. ...‘ 

37*2 

36‘7 

17*5 

22'0 

24*2 

24'6 

79*9 

84-3 

73*6 

4*0 

3-6 

4*4 

4'4 

33*1 

SI'S 

42*8 

41-1 

18*6° ‘ 

376 

441 

V 161 

SEPT. ... 

36*6 

S5‘7 

16*5 

21'! 

24*6 

24'8 

78*6 

82-5 

73*2 

4*2 

3-6 

5*0 

4'9 \ 

52*0 

Bl'7 

42*7 

407 

18*2 

397 

532 

j 

OCT 

44*1 

40'B 

: 18*1 

17'S 

27*7 

27'1 

90*9 

86-2 , 

83*7 

4*4 

3-5 

5*3 

4'9 \ 

35*9 

Si'O 

46*9 

43-7 

18*7 

375 

451 

) 

NOV 

40*6 

S7'7 

! 16*5 

U'2 

21*6 

22'3 

79*4 

74’9 ' 

72*6 

4*8 

3-7 

4*7 

4‘6 I 

1 32*7 

sH ' 

44*1 

43-2 

19*8 

568 

424 

y 132 

DEU 

. ■ , 1931 
JAN. ...' 

44*4 

41'9 

; 20*6 

16'S 

23*8 

m 

89*6 

83-9 , 

84*4 

3*5 

3-5 

4*7 

4'7 

! 27*6 

28'6 \ 

38*5 

39-5 

18*7^ , 

317 

322 

J 

36*2 

S6‘9 

■ 17*9 

U'O 

20*4 

20'7 

75*5 

7B-B 

69*5 ' 

3*7 

4'4 

3*7 

S' 8 

; 28*7 

27'6 ’ 

37*6 

37-3 

18*4 

'305 

361 

) 

FEB. ...| 

30*0 

S5.B 

13*3 

1‘2‘G 

19*5 

20' 2 

63*7 

68-9 1 

57*8 ^ 

2*8 

3-6 

3*8 

4'0 

^ 24*0 

24'9 \ 

31*8 

33-7 

19*2 

320 

486 

y 33 

MAR. ... 

32*8 

SS'2 

15*1 

14'9 

22*3 

20'3 

70*6 

69-0 

65*2 

3*0 

3-5 

4*1 

4'i \ 

: 25*6 

24‘6 j 

34*0 

33-5 

18*2 

323 

458 

)' ■ ■■ 

APR, ...! 

32*5 

o4'^ 

: 15-5 

lo’S 

20*9 

20‘6 

70*0 

71-7 \ 

63*4 

2*9 

S'5 

4*1 

4-4 

1 24*3 

25'9 1 

1 32*5 

35-0 

18*2^ i 

502 

, 397 

) ■■■"" 

MAY ... 

33*3 

S4'5 

' 14*6 

15'5 

21*0 

20'7 

69*6 

71-4\ 

63*9 

2*8 

3'2 

4*0 

3'8 

! 26*0 

26-6 \ 

33*9 

34'7 

18-2 

313 

425 

y 23 

JUNE...' 

33*4 

S3'9 

14*1 

16'$ 

20*2 

20'7 

68.6 

72'2 ! 

62*6 

2-6 

2-9 

4*0 

4'2 \ 

1 21.7 

23'2 ! 

29*4 

31-4 

16*9 

302 

■393 

;j 

JULY ... 

35*1 

34'6 

. 13*6 

15'7 

20*7 

20'7 

70*2 

71'S 

65*2 I 

2*7 

2-6 

3*8 

S'7 

! 26'5 

25'4 

34*3 

32-B 

14*9 

286 

377 

\1 

AUG. .. 

31*8 

Bl'4 

12*5 

15'7 

20*1 

20'5 

65*3 

68'5 1 

61*4 1 

2*6 

2-4 i 

3-4 

3'4 i 

1 22*0 

2 I'll 

29*1 

28-0 

.16*9 1 

249 

■. 349 

ii 

SEPT. ... 

33*6 

B2‘7 

11*2 

U'S 

22*6 

22'8 

68*3 

70-7 ' 

64*5 1 

2*7 

2-3 

3*7 

3-7 \ 

!' 22*2 

22' 0 i 

29*8 

29-2 

16*8 i 

232 

"'■ 367 

OCT 

40*8 

S7'S 

11*9 

11'7 

27*2 

26'6 

80*7 

76-5 

75*4 ; 

3*4 

0,J 

4*3 

4'0 

i 24-0 

22'7 \ 

! 32*8 

30-6 

17*9 ! 

257 

" 4111 

h 

NOYL ... 

38*6 

B5'9 

15*3 

13-2 

28*7 

29'5 

83*2 

79-2 

78*3 ! 

3*4 

2-6 

4*1 

4-0 

■ 22-9 

23'1 i 

31*9 

31-2 

18*1 

:■ 277 

: 439 ' 

1 

DEC 

1932 

JAN 

59*7 

B7'5 

18*5 

lO'l 

18*2 

18'7 

77*0 

71-9 

71*5 : 

2*9 

2-9 \ 

4*0 

4'1 

1 22*7 

23-5 

32*1 

31-2 

17*9 ; 

299 

, 407 

31*5 

S2'0 

16*9 

13'S 

13*3 

13'4 

62*3 

59-8 

57*0 

2*8 

3-if. 

3*6 

3-7 

23*4 

22-5' 

31*1 

30-9 

18*5 

298 

■A 402 

) 

FEB. ... 

33*6 

SS'B 

15*4 

U'2 

20*1 

20-1 

70*2 

73-6 

64*7 ' 

2*8 

3-4 

3*5 

3-6 

22*6 

22-6 

30*0 

30-7 

18*0 

307 

i 460 

V 26 

MAR. ... 

30*9 

S.1'6 

16*5 

IB'B 

13*0 

Jl‘9 

61-1 

60-5 

6S*7 : 

2*7 

3-1 

3*6 

3-5 

24*2 

■23.2 

31*2 

30-6 

18*1° 

303 

443 

j 

APR. ...! 

27*5 

29'0 

13*4 

IB'S 

11*8 

lt'7 

53*5 

56-1 

48*8 ' 

2*9 

3-5 

4*0 

172 

26.8 

28-5 

34*8 

'37-3 

17*7 

296 

406 


MAY ...1 

29-9 

B.1'0 

13*7 

U'S 

11*6 

11'4 

55*7 

57-5 

51*3 : 

2*6 

2-9 

3*6 

3-4 

23*2 

23-7 

30*2 

30-S 

17*3° 

285 

399 

y 28 

JUNE ... 

31*4 

31-9 

13*5 

lo'G 

11*8 

12'1 

67;5 

6O-4 

53*3 ; 

2*3 

2-5 

3*6 

8-8 

22*9 

24'5 

29*7 

i ' 

31-7 

15*4 

291 

421 

i 

JULY ... 

29*3 

2S'S 

10*8 

12'5 

11*4 

11-4 

51*9 

53-1 

48*6 

2*3 

2-2 

3*5 

3-4 

22*4 

21-6 . 

29*3 

■28-3 

14*4 

1 264 

411 

) 

AUG. ... 

28*2 

27'S 

11:7 

14-7 

13*1 

IB'S 

53*3 

56-1 

49*8 1 

2*6 

2-4 

3*4 

3-4 

21*7 

w-s 

28*6 

27-5' 

]3*6 

i 234 

331 

y 10 

' SEPT. ... 

30*6 

29'S 

11*2 

U'S 

12*1 

12't 

64*3 

56-7 

51*4 i 

2*5 

2-1 

3*2 

3-1 

19*8 

td'5 

26*2 

25-4 

15*0 

1 , 243 

: 394 

f 


t. Trade 'Dispute. ' . "'^tTotalfor Qr., , 

NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. ° 4 Weeks, excluding holiday week. ^ 

* Excludes Christraas wf>ek, but includes New Year 


mWPORTS & EXPORTS— Declared values of imports (o.i.f.) into TT.K., and exports (f.o.k.) of U.K. produce and rnamifacmre. Net 
imports=Total imports less exports of imported goods. — MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OF TTIADE & NAVIGATION. 

OUTPUT — COAL Total for 4 weeks ending approximately at end of montli— BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL. 

PIG IRON. STEEL Output for standard four-week month, based upon monthly dgurea issued by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 

INGOTS Sc CASTINGS IRON AND STEEL ALANUFACTUREllS. 

SHIPBUILDING — Tonnage of ships over 100 tons (excluding warships) commenced during the quarter. — LLOTD'.S REIMSTBR OF 

SHTTPING. 




if NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED, 







“ i 

SHIPPING. 1 

RAILWAYS. 


Tonnage c 
(with Ca 

Entered 

British 

0000 ton«! 

f Ships 
rgoes). 

Cleared 

Ports. 

0000 tons 

Index of 

^ ^ 

© <D OT Am 

a t 

0/ 0/ 

JO /O 

Freight TrafiBc. 
Standard Gauge Railways. 
Weight, Re- 

A » ceipts, 

« -3 ll All 

Goods. 

0 OS 

0000 tons. £ Mn 

'"''1924 I 









Average ...| 

461 * 

544 

★ 

100 

100 

544 

1743 551 

8-89 

1920 

1st Qr. Av. 

422 m 

507 

645 

91 

79 

546 

1778 544 

9T0 


453 451 

364 

66S 

— 

78 

429 

667 376 

5-81 

3rd „ „ 

644 694 

343 

$60 

103 

98 

445 

336 331 

5‘64 

4th ,, jj 

618 606 

352 

$54 

138 

138 

496 

1056 365 

7-92 

1927 









IstQr. Av.. 

447 516 

498 

5se 

112 

104 

543 

1754 542 

9-42 

211(1“,, „ 

511 509 

536 

520 

113 

95 

532 

1605 598 

9-00 

3rd ,, ,1 

542 500 

566 

544 i 

102 

87 

556 

1596 534 

9-07 

4th „ „ 

503 m 

517 

518 1 

102 

93 

550 

1672 m 

9T1 

1928 

IstQr. Av.. 

449 m 

502 

560 ! 

93 

84 

521 

1661 506 

8-95 

2nd , , , , 

514 6U 

535 

619 ! 

90 

83 

496 

1478 536 

8-34 

3rd ,, ?, 

531 4S9 

564 

542 . 

93 

86 

501 

1460 605 

8-37 

4th ,, „ 

516 509 

545 

546 i 

113 

96 

530 

1630 516 

9-84 

1929 









1st Qr. A A’. 

438 481 

518 

566 ' 

110 

93 

495 

1797 478 

8*89 

APRIL ... 

516 567 

551 

558 

108 

88 

532 

1613 584 

8-95 

MAY ...... 

538 568 

601 

554 

108 

86 

525 

1646 596 

8-94 

JUNE 

556 508 

575 

56$ 

104 

81 

484 

1566 562 

8-39 

JULY 

596 5S4 

618 

585 

109 

83 

524 

1682 578 

9-05 

AUG 

588 569 

648 

626 

116 

83 

513 

1688 560 

8-82 

SEPT 

689 56^ 

696 

QbO 

119 

84 

523 

1660 548 

8'88 

OCT 

583 549 

622 

589 

104 

77 

579 

1811 606 

9-69 

NOV. 

513 5^11 

586 

595 

96 

77 

536 

1846 573 

9-33 

DEC 

494 41)7 

517 

542 

88 

70 

477 

1756 495 

8*24 

1930 









JAN 

480 519 

581 

616 

83 

66 

527 

1892 637 

9T3 

FEB 

427 5 IS 

496 

574 

8‘^ 

64 

468 

1743 503 

8*41 

MiVR 

484 617 

533 

542 

84 

61 

512 

1755 540 

8-92 

APRIL ... 

498 518' 

525 

562 

86 

66 

484 

1563 506 

8T9 

MAY 

579 579 

598 

651 

86 

58 

501 

1621 465 

8-65 

JUNE 

681 551 

534 

62$ 

66 

62 

436 

1318 485 

7*27 

sHJLY ...... 

605 541 

571 

541 

71 

61 

483 

1480 485 

8‘20 

AUG. 

564 517 

589 

567 

71 

70 

4W 

1434 413 

7-5+ 

BEPT 

588 561 

579 

56$ 

79 

68 

474 

1529 456 

8T7 

i OCT 

557 5U 

581 

551 

— 

62 

615 

1603 512 

8-76 

NOV 

496 504 

511 

519 

— 

68 

449 

1640 439 

8T8 

DEG. 

, 512 515 

489 

51$ 

64 

71 

438 

1692 418 

811 

1931 









JAN 

, 451 ^67 

469 

497 

I 64 

70 

437 

1533 410 

7'99 

FEB 

, 401 481 

423 

490 

i — 

65 

395 

1471 367 

7*37 

MAR. ...... 

. 478 5m 

466 

47 $ 

59 

66 

445 

1571 417 

8*01 

a4.PRiL 

, 459 478 

465 

471 

i 54 

67 

427 

1430 401 

7*49 

MAY ....... 

. 511 511 

504 

464 

! ■ 56 

70 

396 

1524 419 

7*05 

JUNE....... 

. 568 5S0 

507 

497 

1 56 

64 

415 

1380 421 

7*38 

JULY ..... 

. 564 505 

536 

507 

i 58 

62 

430 

1335 421 

7*42 

AUG 

568 5ii 1 

502 

48$ 

' 55 

63 

i 395 

1271 350 

6*87 

^EPT 

. 534 510 

502 

489 

: 55 

62 

440 

1399 366 

7*63 

OCT 

. 522 401 

558 

509 

; 77 

73 

1 479 

1531 415 

8*06 

NOV 

. 498 507 

460 

467 

' 71 

74 

; 445 

1459 394 

7*53 

DEC. 

. 486 489 

460 

48$ 

71 

72 

! 423 

1609 372 

7*64 

1932 






1 


mmmum 

JAN 

. 423 457 

454 

481 

51 

62 

! 3Y6t 1412t 316- 

* 6*67 

FEB 

. 465 540 

410 

458 

61 

65 

384 

1408 338 

6*90 

MAR 

. 413 44'^ 

428 

4$l 

51 

69 

566 

1383 326 

6*64 

APRIL.... 

. 435 152 

446 

451 

: 71 

69 

359 

1321 328 

6*44 

MAY 

. 477 177 

426 

392 

71 

66 

340 

1205 320 

6*04 

JUNE 

. 513 4S6 

465 

155 

;| , 

58 

343 

1222 322 

6*08 

JULY 

. 502 450 

480 

454 



56 

336 

1101 309 

5*81 

AUG 

. 513 470 

450 

4$4 

I 45 

59 




SEPT 

. 491 40 s 

477 

105 

1 65 

64 





INSUBED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED.! 
(G-reat Britain and North Ireland). 


§ Total. 

3 

000 

T 

CD 

R 

s 

M 

000 

g Engineering, j 

0 Shipbuilding, j 

§ Building and 
Construction . 

g Cotton and 1 
0 Wool. j 

ce 

0 

U'r* 

a -g 

o-s 

M 

000 

rtJ 

P 

1 

0 

000 000 

941 

72 

52 

116 1 

78 

99 

35 

344 li 

263 62 

1003 

119 

50 

97 

88 

117 

31 

,348 

243 49 

1186 

109 

108 

121 

90 

94 

59 

454 1 

335 106 

1314 

108 

132 

135 

96 

109 

69 

■511 i 

376 130 

1259 

111 

108 

134 

100 

139 

49 

460 I! 

1 

307 86 

1082 

201 

41 

97 

73 

134 

29 

356 1- 

236 46 

915 

220 

39 

75 

54 

82 

24 

296 >1 

175 39 

929 

243 

41 

67 

48 

92 

29 

295 ! 

194 48 

990 

217 

49 

69 

46 

147 

31 

303 j 

196 49 

1004 

208 

44 

67 

44 

152 

27 

323 

201 43 

992 

250 

45 

67 

51 

109 

30 

312 

197 54 

1108 

290 

50 

70 

59 

119 

42 

346 

261 81 

1142 

251 

45 

71 

65 

154 

37 

3,58 

255 66 

1122 

176 

40 

71 

53 

200 

36 

377 

253 60 

960 

176 

37 

64 

46 

116 

39 

332 

222 63 

956 

198 

37 

65 

46 

104 

37 

325 

221 69 

942 

203 

39 

61 

46 

100 

58 

315 

221 72 

947 

202 

41 

61 

47 

103 

40 

314 

231 78 

951 

173 

40 

66 

49 

108 

41 

531 

247 78 

961 

162 

39 

68 

51 

121 

36 

335 

243 69 

1005 

165 

41 

68 

51 

143 

36 

339 

249 69 

1061 

153 

47 

70 

49 

172 

40 

356 

265 69 

1075 

156 

45 

70 

48 

181 

42 

369 

269 73 

1173 

158 

48 

79 

49 

197 

56 

411 

348 104 

1209 

142 

iZ 

85 

50 

195 

63 

1 425 

374 121 

1267 

■ S 

'So i 

sr 


177 

67 

j 466 

■ 4 ^ 136 

1301 

177 

64 

98 

55 

160 

71 

465 

460 15X 

1357 

235 

63 

100 

58 

147 

85 

1 461 

499 185 

1396 

254 

63 

107 

62 

147 

91 

1 '469 

615 202 

1519 

301 

71 

114 

65 

160 

102 

!' 499 

551 213 

1546 

262 

80 

125 

70 

166 

105 

I 532 

573 217 

1605 

246 

83 

137 

76 

178 

103 

■! 552 

584 207 

1735 

282 

91 

151 

82 

200 

96 

1 581 

584 197 

1771 

, 225 

98 

158 

i 86 

232 

96 

610 

i 598 192 

1847 

' 210 

109 

173 

92 

246 

115 

647 

II 653 ' 219 

1972 

1 208 

99 

178 

95 

288 

112 

; 697 

* 691 211 

1 2011 

^ 239 

69 

187 

101 

274 

104 714 

580 202 

202£ 

5 292 

102 

192 

107 ' 

247 

9C 

.! 701 

i 638 181 

im 

5 278 

101 

194 

108 

220 

91 

1 683 

! 625 184 

1951 

J 288 

100 

196 

110 

207 

92 

I 677 

: 6'21, 185' 

206? 

J 377 

101 

199 

110 

214 

IOC 

685 

; 639 202 

212? 

3 387 

97 

202 

111 

235 

10^ 

! 705 

I 679 213 

211? 

3 328 

102 

203 

114 

245 

110 1 722 

' 695 219 

217 ; 

5 316 

105 

210 

113 

264 

IT 

- i 733 

i 707 222 

216? 

3 ! 302 

95 

205 

115 

302 

8 

L 726 

i 625 161 

216' 

1 \ 283 

97 

: 200 

117 

328 

7 

2 721 

: 668 132 

213! 

2 1 257 

96 

197 

117 

342 

69 i 713 

■ 538 121 

230' 

4 288 

100 

! 206 

117 

584 

73 ' 762 

1 '■ 551 124 

2301 

0 294 

101 

; 206 

116 

381 

71 ; 755 

; : 509 112 

221 

1 !81 

100 

201 

114 

349 

66 1 732 

! 449 92 

227' 

0 344 

101 

; 204 

113 

332 

71 ; 

i 457 102 

232 

3 337 

107 

i 211 

115 

326 

96 1 ni\ 

) 499 142 

235 

8 424 

100 

i 207 

114 

327 

89 1 71-S 

) ; 485 142 

241 

6 i 430 

102 

i 212 

115 

351 

, g 

9 i 76 

y'i 505 14i 

2439 i 439 

103 

i 212 

116 

351 

t 

)5 1 77 

) , ' 508 15' 

1 1 243 

7 i 404 

99 

i 216 

116 

,368 

c 

)3 1 77 

1 ■' 488 13 


t -1 Weeks only, after 

TRANSPORT : 

SH 1 PP 1 N G— ENTERED 

AND CLEARED 

SHIPPING FREIGHTS— 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC- 

WEIGHT 

RECEIPTS 


tExcluding any disqualified for benefit by trade dispute, 

★' NORMAL 'SEASONAL CHANGE REMQVEP.. ■ 


§ Excludes Commerce, etc. 


UNEMPLOYMENT- 

INSURED PERSONS— 


Tmmase of BriOsh and Porelim yeaselB enterins and leartag Britteh ports with oarsoea dutlns month.-BOAEJJ 
OF TRADE MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OP TRADE & NAGIVAT.IUN. 

Ohambar o7 sZZa Max nmhe« as publUhed by " Tb, StaUsf'-PEEPABED BY DR. ISSBBUS. 

Tonnage of goods carried on the Railways of Qrsat Britain during tbs tconth eicluding ftce-liauled. 

Monthly Rscsiptn for goods, traOe. excluding cost of collection and dellysry tiU January, irs. then excluding 
receipts for ooUection and .dcliyery. — MINISTRY OP TRANSPORT. 

'NiimhAr at lodmd ftt LabouT ExthJinM on itf about 25t)i of Month. 

wumCMsr or wkjbj loowa w MINISTET OF LABOUR GAZTETTS, 
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For description of series see Bulletin, April 23rd, 1932, page 126* 
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M 
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012 ; 
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K 

QS 

Mp 

Om 
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<1 

P 

03 

0000 




Mn 

.S 

1C 

Mn. $ 


10 Mn. $ 

Mn. 

% 

to 

% 

Mn.$ 

0 / 

/o 

Mn 

s 

% 

000 

0000 

tons 

tons 

000$ 

0000 

1929 
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- s 

4 

5 

6' 

7 


0 

10 

11 


IS 

14 

Jo 

Id 

17 

Id 

10 

20 

21 

22 

1st Qr. Av. 

906 

578 

1331 

1636 

600 

5214 

2692 

32-5 

5*0 

7*74 

5*43 

1060 

282 

466 

374 

120 

484 

345 

463 

422 

417 

405 

2nd Qr. Av. 

979 

299 

1311 

1652 

575 

4710 

2658 

25*6 

5*0 

8*50 

5*93 

1044 

285 

393 

588 

125 

591 

376 

505 

433 

587 

449 

3rd Qr. Av. 

1036 

298 

1323 

1715 

547 

4953 

2803 

23-6 

5*7 

8*65 

6*05 

1150 

324 

400 

355 

122 

472 

368 

477 

388 

529 

477 

4th Qr. Av, 

880 

623 

1438 

1809 

556 

5226 

2920 

-es '4 

5*2 

5*57 

5*55 

■612 

243 

459 

346 

108 

206 

320 

365 

431 

388 

430 

1930 

1st Or. Av. 

384 

783 

1307 

1667 

561 

3553 

2407 

39‘8 

2*5 

4*22 

4*57 

755 

242 

370 

298 

107 

333 

297 

406 

451 

366 

376 

2nd Qr. Av 

243 

740 

1357 

1692 

593 

3791 

2447 

34*4 

2*5 

3-25 

3*70 

970 

242 

310 

281 

105 

399 

312 

387 

413 

614 

398 

3rd Qr. Av 

210 

761 

1375 

1693 

636 

2734 

2180 

-irs 

2*5 

2*20 

3*05 

456 

211 

288 

222 

91 

217 

248 

297 

371 

349 

399 

4th Qr. An 

252 

824 

1391 

1649 

674 

2742 

2217 

3L4 

2*03 

2*08 

2*95 

374 

167 

'293 

220 

84 

149 

190 

232 

369 

280 

358 

1931 

JAN 

253 

853 

1368 

1575 

684 

2466 

2170 

34-4 

2*0 

1*57 

2*76 

649 

154 

246 

183 

82 

172 

171 

246 

413 

228 

349 

FEB 

216 

705 

1361 

1546 

718 

2095 

1708 

46T 

2*0 

1*50 

2*62 

222 

165 

221 

175 

87 

220 

171 

250 

397 

235 

284 

MARCH . 

176 

727 

1375 

1538 

755 

2759 

1942 

25-6 

2*0 

1*55 

2*55 

699 

166 

231 

210 

89 

276 

203 

299 

400 

370 

294 

APRIL . 

155 

773 

1366 

1499 

790 

2682 

1962 

49*5 i 

2*0 

1*52 

2*38 

590 

148 

210 

186 

90 

337 

202 

272 

390 

357 

299^ 

MAY .... 

163 

743 

1361 

1473 

781 

2507 

1886 

49*6 

1*5. 

1*45 

2*20 

426 

130 

199 

180 

89 

317 

199 

251 

362 

306 

374 

JUNE .... 
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731 

1369 

1469 

779 

2589 
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63*8 1 

1*5 

1*50 

2*02 

402 

126 

183 
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83 

251 
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208 

348 

332 

299 

JULY .... 
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1347 

1449 

781 

2101 

1844 

19'5 

1*5 

1*50 

2*02 

271 

130 
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175 

80 

218 

146 

189 

340 

286 

293 

AUGUST 
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847 

1324 

1440 

766 

1750 

1653 

67*5 

1*5 

1*50 

1*96 
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127 

161 

167 

78 

187 

128 
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317 
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ZW 

SEPT 
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1323 

1419 

792 

2007 

1663 

20*6 

1-5 

1*50 

2*00 

312 
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77 
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117 
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314 
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1245 
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1813 
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2*98 
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714 

1768 

1590 
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2*74 

3*75 

194 

72 

147 
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71 

119 

97 

146 

265 

85 
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FEB 

848 

894 

1100 

1259 

700 

1438 

1287 

-9Cr6 

3*5 

2*50 

3*72 

94 

73 

151 

131 

71 

117 

96 

146 

255 

89 

225 

MARCH . 

714 

914 

1094 

1221 

714 

1616 

1373 
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3*0 

2*50 

3*50 

190 

74 

152 

131 

68 

119 

97 

141 

247 

112 

229 

APRIL . 

605 

1066 

1114 

1188 

715 

1556 

1437 

-SO- 5 

3*0 

2*50 

3*30 

142 

57 

132 

127 

64 

143 

85 

124 

253 

122 

277^ 

MAY .... 

486 

1454 

1110 

1163 

738 

1291 

1250 

-m-o 

3*0 

2*50 

2*96 

123 

49 

129 

112 

61 

184 

78 

111 

218 

146 

209 

JUNE.... 

495 

1747 

1093 

1126 

749 

1420 

1291 

-207-7 

3*0 

2*50 

2*64 

142 

43 

110 

111 

60 

183 

63 

90 

203 

113 

197 

JULY .... 

523 

1878 

1075 

1100 

770 

1273 

1251 

~ 7-1 

2*5 

2*06 

2*33 

154 

1 42 

104 

79 

56 

111 

57 

79 

197 

129 

242 

AUGUS'r. 

451 

1887 

1098 

1080 

774 

1346 

1176 

+ 6*1 

2*5 

2*00 

2*08 

170 

!' ' '61 

107 

91 

60 

90 

53 

83 

197 

134 

207 

SEPT 



1123 

1071 

820 

1416 

1177 

+27'9 

2*5 

2*00 

1*99 

141 

i 66 


98 


59 

98 

199 

128 

OCT 









2*5 




! 591' 






Latest^figures are preliramary, t Xst-lSth. *5 weeks. For prices see page 17. 
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THE GENERAL BUSINESS POSITION. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


January 20th, 1933. 

The industrial statistics for 1932 show 
some falling off during the year in pro- 
duction, employment and commodity 
prices, and some variation from quarter 
to quarter, but these movements have 
been relatively slight, and on the whole 
there has been a marked stability in these 
spheres. Financial series, on the other 
hand, have been marked by greater 
cheapness of money, a fall in the yield 
of fixed interest securities, and, in the 
latter half of the year, by a rise in the 
prices of industrial securities. 

While wholesale prices have fallen 5% 
(Board of Trade) or 9% (Statist) in twelve 
months, dollar prices fell about 9% (Bureau 
of Labor) or 13% (Irving Fisher). Mean- 
while sterling depreciated 3 or 4% against 
dollars. Wage rates feU 1% and the Cost 
of Living Index 4%. 

The statistics for December do not 
show any significant change from those 
of November. Employment changed 
seasonally in many industries, and there 
was some improvement in coal-mining. 


Imports of materials and exports of manu- 
factures were a Httle greater. The depres- 
sion in shipbuilding is very acute. The 
price of industrial securities rose at the end 
of the year, and that of gilt-edged securities 
hardly changed, owing to the continuance 
of the pohcy of cheap money. 

The recent recommendations on railway 
wages make it even less probable that 
there will be any general reduction in 
money wages. 

While the best that can be said for the 
immediate outlook here is that we may 
reasonably expect that there will be no 
relapse, provided that there is no serious 
relapse abroad, the situation of countries 
still on the gold basis is ambiguous. There 
is no certainty that gold prices have 
reached their minimum, and there are 
large deficits, actual or prospective, in 
national budgets, and many unsettled 
economic and financial problems. 

The restriction of international invest- 
ment is an important factor which will 
militate against the recovery of overseas 
trade. 


UNITED STATES. HARVARD FORECAST. [By Cable.] 


January i6th, 1933. 

1932 closed with the curves of the index 
chart all recording favourable developments. A 
further decline in the money curve in Decem- 
ber was accompanied by a slight advance in the 
speculation curve and by a considerable advance 
in the business curve. A single month’s 
advance of Curve B is not conclusive evidence 
of a cyclical upturn, but since the positions 
and movements of other curves have been 


forecasting business improvement, it is of 
much interest and may prove of decisive 
significance. The possibility of serious poli- 
tical developments or monetary unsettlemcnt, 
such as might reverse the conditions shown in 
the chart, now lies chiefly in action regarding 
the Government deficit, and in inflationary 
proposals, factors about which scientific fore- 
cast is impossible. 


ANALYSIS OF RECENT MOVEMENTS 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


S OME modifications in type, arrangement' 
and content of the text and tables of the 
Bulletin have been introduced this month. 
In particular, seasonal adjustments have been 
made on the basis of ihe new computations 
for post-war figures published in Special 
Memorandum 36. A column showing the effect 
of eliminating seasonal changes from the Cost of 
Living Index has been introduced. Several of 
the diagrams have been re-arranged, so as to 
show more clearly the relationship of the series 
to each other and to the scales against which 
they are drawn ; prices are still shown on a ratio 
scale, but other series on natural scales. Corres- 
ponding modifications will be made in the 
subsequent monthly Bulletins. 

There has been no change in the methods 
of computing the original series and no loss of 
continuity except in the adjustments for seasonal 
movements. In the Tables of this Bulletin the 
new adjustments have been made throughout. 
The following list shows the entries which 
would have been made for December, 1932, 
on the old basis, which may be wanted for the 
completion of any study in hand involving 1932 
and earlier years. 

FIGURES ON OLD BASIS FOR DECEMBER, 1932, IN THE 
COLUMNS MARKED “NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE 
REMOVED,” pp. 17-23. 

Town Clearings ... 1580 Exports: Food ... ... 2*8 

Wholesale Food Prices 67 Materials ... 3'9 

{Statisi) Manufactures 24-‘4 

Imports : Foocl... ... 30'3 Total ... 33*2 

Materials ... 12"8 

Manufactures 13*0 Shipping : Entered ... 458 

Total ... 56*3 Cleared ... 450 


The Bank of England Statements have been 
of unusual interest during the past month. 
The payment of the war debt instalment in 
gold on December 15th caused a fall in gold 
held in the Issue Department from £1^9 -4 Mn. 
on December 14th to £119-8 Mn. on December 
2ist. As the fiduciary issue was not increased, 
the note reserve in the Banking Department 
therefore fell from £42-2 Mn. to £24-7 Mn., 
recovering to £40-1 Mn. on January i8th in 
consequence of the seasonal decrease in the 
note circulation. Simultaneously Government 
Securities held by the Banking Department 
increased from £74-2 Mn. on December 14th, 
to £99 '7 Mn. on December 21st, from which 
level they have since receded only slightly to 
£96-6 Mn. on January i8th. Bankers’ Deposits 
with the Bank of England have risen during the 
five weeks ended January i8th by £19-1 Mn. 
to the high level of £105-4 M.n., although in 
view of the present abnormally low level of the 
note circulation it is possible that some part 
of this increase may have been offset by a 
decrease in the note holdings of the Joint 
Stock Banks. 

On the whole it appears that the gold 
payment to America has been managed in a 
way which has not merely avoided deflation, 
but has resulted in a further expansion of 
central bank credit. 

A similar tendency towards expansion is 
shown in the December average figures for the 
nine English Clearing Banks. Compared with 
the previous month. Advances declined further 



Finance. — During the past month prices 
of industrial shares have been firm, and our 
index at 95 is at its highest point since early 
in 1931. Fixed interest shares are again 
slightly lower on the month. The short money 


index is unchanged. 


ftom £772 Mn. to £758 Mn., but Discoimts 
increased from £389 Mn. to £406 Mn. and 
Investments from £409 Mn. to £455 Mn., while 
Deposits rose ftom £1,859 Mn. to £1,944 Mn. 
The percentage increases over November were 
4'4, 1 1 -2 and 4-6 respectively, as compared with 


Town clearings naturally declined from the 
abnormal figure of the previous month, but a 
moderate increase took place both in Country 
and Provincial clearings, both of which were the 
highest for several months. Treasury Bills issued 
again increased on the month, though at £926 
Mn. on January 14th, they have passed the peak, 
which was reached at £935 Mn. on January 
7th. 


the normal seasonal increases of i'2%, o'i% 


and 1-9%, 

The December export of £18 -o Mn. of gold 
to America presumably reflects payments on 
account of the War Debt instalment. On the other 
hand, exports to other countries were unusually 
small, and total exports for the month, were 
only £21-3 Mn. Imports amounted to £12-0 
Mn. so that the nett export of gold for the 
month was no more than £9-3 Mn. 


jkjj v>r, '■ - ’S' 




New Capital issues during December were 
much below those of the previous month ; the 
recent lifting of the Treasury ban on optional 
industrial conversions may result in some 
increase during the coming months. 

Prices and Wages. — Wholesale sterling 
prices of commodities in general have been 
nearly stationary for three months, according 
both to the Board of Trade and to the Statist*, 
the relatively slight movements for individual 
commodities neutralising one another. In 
recent weeks there has been a small seasonal 
rise in food prices, balanced by a reduction in 
prices of non-ferrous metals and textiles. 

Prices in the United States (according to 
Irving Fisher’s index) fell 4% during December, 
but were nearly stationary in the first fortnight 
of January. 

The Cost of Living Index Number fell 
slightly during December. The new column 
(p. 19) in which adjustments are made for normal 
seasonal changes shows how little the corrected 
Index has moved since July. 

There was no significant change in wage- 
rates during the month. 

Trade and Output. — The value of Imports 
of Food has been lower in 1932 than in 1931, 
and has fallen in recent months. Part, but not 
all, of the fall is due to change in prices. 


VALUE OF FOOD, &c., RETAINED. 

£Mn. 

Fourth Quarter. 




1931 

1932 

Grain and flour 

18-6 

14'8 

Food for animals 

I'8 

1*7 

Meat 

22*9 

19'8 

Living animals 

5’4 

3*0 

Other food and drink 

62-5 

54*0 

Tobacco 

3-9 

4-7 


113T 

98-0 

Reduction in value 13^-%. 


Reduction in wholesale food prices 

— 


Board of Trade 

6% 


Statist 

10% 



As regards the first entry, there has been a 
reduction in the quantity of wheat, wheatm^ 
and flour imported from about 53 Mn. cwt. in 
the last four months of 1931 to about 37 Mn. 
cwt. in the last four months of 1932, and also 
large reductions in maize, oats and barley. 

There has not been any unusual, large varia- 
tion in the amount of meat imported, but the 
importation of beef in the fourth quarter was 
10% lower than in 1931. 

The reduction in the great miscellany 
merged under “ Other food and drink ” is due 

• The ‘^J’inancial Times,’' however, gives averages for 
October, i04'o; November, 1037; December, I02'3; 
last week in December, loi’b j 2nd. week in January, ioi’2. 
(3rd. week of September, 1931 = 100). 


partly to fall in price and partly to the balance 
of an increase in sugar and other commodities 
and a reduction in potatoes (of which the im- 
portation in 1931 was unusually large) and other 
foods. None of the movements in quantity 
appear to be of much importance. 

The importation of Materials increased more 
than seasonally from October to December, 
but was lower (allowing for the season) than in 
the third quarter of 1932. How much of the 
reduction from 1931 is due to fall of price and 
how much to a fall in quantity cannot be deter- 
mined till next month. 

Exports of manufactured goods were greater 
in value in December than in November, though 
a seasonal reduction is normal. The principal 
constituents of the increase of £i-io Mn. are 
cotton goods £078 Mn., woollens £0-23 Mn., 
and vehicles £0-49 Mn., against a reduction in 
iron and steel manufactures of £0-20 Mn., and 
other minor changes. 

The value of exports of manufactures was 
£908,000 greater (4%) in December, 1932, than 
a year earlier, but there was some decrease in 
other categories, especially coal. 

In December, however, the output of coal 
increased nearly to the level of two years ago. 
There was little change in the output of iron or 
steel. 

Unemployment.— -The principal change in 
the unemployment returns for January is an 
increase of about 50,000 in the number fully 
employed in coal-mines and a corresponding 
reduction of the number temporarily stopped. 

INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOVBD, (OOO’s.) 



Nov. 

21st, 1932 

Dec. 19th, 1932 


Wholly 

Temporarily 

Wholly 

Temporarily 



Males 



Coal 

.. 240 

115 

238 

67 

Others . 

.. 1766 

274 

1767 

264 



Feinale.s{ 



All 

.. 323 

131 

310 

150 

Total . 

.. 2329 

520 

2315 

461 


The changes, other than in coal are small and 
mainly seasonal, and in general in close accord- 
ance with the estimates made in Special Memor- 
andum No. 36, onPost-War Seasonal Variations. 
In the Memorandum the changes in the general 
percentages unemployed between November 
and December are —0-3 for Males, — 0-2 for 
Females and —0-3 for the two combined. The 
changes in this period in 1932 are rather greater, 
being —0-6, —0-4 and — 0-5 respectively. 

There is usually an increase of unemploy- 
ment after Christmas, and the normal change in 
the percentage for all from December to 
January is +07, i.e. about 65,000 persons. 


S 


FINANCE, INDUSTRY 

F inance.— T he price of industrial Se- 
curities rose in the first quarter of 1932, 
fell rather sharply from March to June, 
recovered in July and August and finally rose 
at the end of the year. Fixed interest securities 
rose considerably with the reductions of the 
Bank Rate in March, and made a further con- 
siderable step on the announcement of the terms 
of the Conversion Loan at the end of June ; 
their index which stood at 90 in December, 
1931, was above 122 in December, 1932. 

The Bank Rate was reduced from 5 to 4 
and to ^ 1 % in March, to 3 in April, to 2 } in 
May and to 2% on June 30th. 

There was an increase in New Capital Issues 
for the United Kingdom in the last quarter of 
the year to a moderately large amount, but with 
the restrictions on investment the issues for 
abroad remain low. 

Provincial Bank Clearings were greater in 
1932 than in 1931, but did not show the usual 
increase in the last quarter. 

Prices and Wages. — Sterling Prices of 
Commodities, which had fallen uninterruptedly 
from October, 1929 to September, 1931 (about 
27% in two years), rose about 7% after the 
lapse from the gold standard to the end of 1931, 
fell especially in the second quarter of 1932, and 
at the end of the year were at about the same 
level as in September, 1931. Though there has 
been considerable variation between commodi- 
ties, the movements have been similar for food 
as a whole and materials as a whole. 

Gold prices in the United States have con- 
tinued their fall in the last 15 months with little 
interruption ; the reduction is given as 17% by 
Irving Fisher’s Index Number. In the same 
period the Sterling-Dollar exchange has fallen 
rather more than 30%. 

Retail Food Prices and the Cost of Living 
Ind&£ have^ varied very little during 1932, 
but they have been lower than in 1931. The 
relation between the movements of wholesale 
and retail food prices have been that which 
experience leads us to expect. 

The only numerically important reductions 
in wages in 1932 were of building operatives, 
dock-labourers, and cotton workers. According 
to the Jdinistry of Labour Gazette, the net 


AND TRADE IN 1932. 

change in the weekly wage-bill in the United 
Kingdom was about £250,000, which is pro- 
bably less than 1% averaged over all wage- 
earners. Our index of wage-rates shows a 
reduction of i-|%. 

For persons fully employed real wages are 
at very nearly the same level as in the summer of 
1931, and (if we depend on the Cost of Living 
Index Number) about 15% higher than in 1924. 

When allowance is made for unemployment, 
it is doubtful whether the aggregate of real wages 
is the same, or a little greater or less, now or 
eighteen months ago ; but in eight years the total 
weekly sum paid in wages has probably fallen less 
than has the cost of living. 

Trade and Output.— The outstanding 
change in foreign trade in 1932 is the reduction 
by nearly one-half of the value of imported 
manufactures. Imports of materials fell off after 
the first quarter of the year more than is ac- 
counted for by change of prices. (See Table A, p. 
10.) The value of imports of food has also fallen, 
but, so far as can be ascertained, there seems 
to be no important reduction of quantities that 
is not ascribable to change of date of importation 
or change in the stock in the United Kingdom. 

The value of Exports was lower, especially 
in the first and third quarters, in 1932 than in 
the corresponding quarters of 1931 ; in the 
second and fourth quarters there was little 
difference. The details for categories of manu- 
factured goods are given in Table B (p. 10), 
and the distribution of the more important 
classes among countries is shown on p. il. 
Except in the case of cotton, the changes be- 
tween 1931 and 1932 are not very conspicuous 
and can hardly be summarized ; but using also 
the Table of p. 356 of the Bulletin for Novem- 
ber, 1932, we can judge that India and Australia 
and New Zealand have been better customers, 
while exports to the United States have fallen off. 

The Index of Production showed some in- 
• crease in the first half of the year 1932 over that 
of 1931* ; this was followed by a fall in the third 
quarter, part of which was seasonal, to a lower 
level than in 1931, and the relative difference 

. * Our Index gives a greater increase for the first quarter 
than does that of the Board of Trade. The increase is due 
to a balance of considerable output in textiles and some less 
important groups over a fail in coal and shipbuilding. 


ANNUAL STATISTICS 


financb- 

Nbw CiPiTAr. Issues 


1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

— • 

1925 

1925 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 1 

... £Mn. 

44 

100 

100 






1 




j 

For Great Britain 

... ,, 

68 

89 

132 

141 

176 

219 ! 

159 

127 

43 

84.1. 

Total 


242 

216 

236 

204 

224 

220 

253 

515 

363 

251 

236 

89 

113 1 

Bank Clearings— 

... £Mn. 

14191 

30268 

32781 










1 

Loudon— Town ... ... 

32270 

35039 

35801 

55346 

36820 

39311 

39836 

38783 

31816 

27834 I 

Metropolitan ... 

,, 

lb56 

1660 

1575 

1547 

1594 

1678 

1661 

1758 

1854 

1882 

1812 

1668 

1610 1 

Country 

... ,, 

1389 

3002 

2806 

2811 

2900 

2958 

2818 

2973 

3039 

3079 

2964 

2752 

2668 1 

Pro vincial— 5 Towns * * ... 


783 

1485 

1483 

1489 

1554 

1556 

1334 

1408 

1384 

1321 

1108 

989 

1028 1 

11 Towns 

... ,, 



1797 

1801 

1881 

1856 

1628 

1710 

1673 

1599 

1348 

1200 

1238 1 

Discount Rate— 














I 

Average ininimum chargea 

4*77 












... .1 

Bank of England 

o. 

6-09 

3-69 

3-49 

4-00 

4-55 

5-00 

4*65 

4-5 

5-5 

3-42 

3-95 


National Finance— 

.... £Mii. 

198 

1125 

914 










1 ' 

Public Revenue 

837 

799 

812 

803 

843 

836 

815 

858 

851 

849»^ 1 

„ Expenditure 

... ,, 

197 

1079 

812 

789 

796 

826 

842 

839 

818 

830 

881 

851 

840* I 

PRICES- 














1 

Average for Year— 














I 

Wholesale (Board of Trade) 

— 

100 












1 

General ... 

y 

197 

159 

159 

166 

159 

148 

141 

140 

136 

119-5 

104 

102 1 

Materials ... 


100 

191 

155 

161 

166 

155 

144 

136 

134 

132 

115-5 

100 

97 1 

Food ... 

... 1 

100 

209 

165 

154 

166 

166 

155 

152 

152 

145 

127 

112 

111 1 

1 Cost of Living (Ministry of Labour) ^ 

loot 

220 

181 

174 

175 

175 

172 

167 

166 

164. 

' 157 

147 

143 1 

I'FRADB & OUTPUT- 














1 

i livrpoRTS : — Food, Drink & Tobacco iiMn. 

295 

567 

472 

509 

571 

570 

530 

539 

531 

535 

475 

417 

3751 

(including Cotton ... 

... ,, 

71 

73 

87 

93 

122 

126 

84 

68 

81 

77 

45 

. 27 

31 

re-exports) Wool 


38 

43 

63 

50 

74 

76 

65 

64 

64 

63 

45 

35 

34 

All Raw Materials 


270 

271 

298 

325 

400 

425 

392 

352 

335 

340 

250 

173 

164 

Manufactures ... 


201 

244 

230 

257 

300 

320 

315 

322 

318 

334 

307 

262 

158 

Total Imports ... 

... 

769 

1086 

1003 

1098 

1277 

1521 

1241 

1218 

1196 

1221 

1044 

861 

703 

I Exports : — Food, Drink and Tobacco „ 

34 

37 

36 

44 

57 

55 

50 

62 

54 

56 

48 

36 

32 

1 of British Coal ... ... 


51 

43 

73 

100 

72 

50 

19 

46 

39 

49 

46 

55 

32 

8 Produce All Raw Materials 


66 

64 

102 

131 

106 

84 

47 

76 

70 

79 

64 

47 

44 

i Iron & Steel Mnfctrs. ,, 

55 

64 

61 

76 

74 

68 

1 55 

69 

67 

68 

51 

30 

28 

i Machlnerv ... 


34 1 

76 

52 

45 

45 

49 

1 ■ 46 

50 

54 

i 54 

47 

'33 

i 30 

I Cotton Manufactures ,, 

i 126 

179 

187 

177 

199 

199 ; 

154 

149 

145 

135 

88" 

57 

I 63 

1 Woollen ,, 

?» 

36 

55 

58 

63 

68 

59 ' 

51 

' 57 

57 

53 

1 37 

i ■ 25. 1 

24 

1 All Manufactures 

•*» n 

414 

589 

569 

720 

580 

619 

617 

539 

, 564 

579 

574 

1 440 ' 

292 i 

276 

1 Total Exports ... 

... tt 

525 

703 

767 

801 

773 

653 

709 

724^ 

729 

; 571 

391 

365 

1 Re-Exports — Food, Drink & Tobacco ,, 

16 

30 

22 

25 

30 

32 

26 

27 

28 

26 

24 

20 

15 

i Raw Materials ... ,, 

j Manufactures ... ,, 

Total Re-Exports ... ,, 

Excess of Ijiports— Goods & Bullion ,, 

OtrTPrrr — Coal ... ... ... Mn. Tons. 

64 

30 

110 

146 

287-4 

60 

27 

107 

264 

163-3 

55 

27 

104 

166 

249-6 

67 

27 

119 

195 

276-0 

76 

34 

140 

324 

267*1 

90 

31 

154 

384 

243-2 

74 

25 

125 

475 

126-5 

71 

25 

123 

390 

251-2 

66 

26 

120 

3581-! 

237-5 

54- 

29 

1 110 
•} 366 

257-9 

‘ 38 
24 

j 87 

1 . .391 

1 243-9 

26 

17 

64 

374 

220 

24 

12 1 

51 1 
3071 

mi 

Pig-iron 

Steel 

000 'rons. 

10260 

2616 

4902 

7440 

7307 

6262 

2458 

7293 

6611 

7589 

: 6192 

3772 

3573 

7664 

3703 

5881 

8482 

8201 

7385 

3596 

9097 

8525 

9636 

i 7326 

5203 

5257 

Shipbuilding : — Commenced 

000 Tons. 

1866 

569 

404 

955 

1050 

814 

582 

1764 

1297 

1649 

1 950 

200 

72 

Launched... 

tf t> 

1932 

1538 

1031 

646 

1440 

1079 

638 

1250 

1443 

1525 

1 1486 

467 

192 

TR.^NSPORT— 












1 

1 


Shipping (with Cargoes) : — 
Tonnage entered 

Mn. Tons. 

49*1 

37-1 

43-4 

5T1 

55-4 

55-5 

64-2 

60-6 

60-3 

62-7 

1 63-7 

i 60-3 

56-1 

,, cleared 

1) If 

67-8 

36-4 

59-7 

70-7 

65-3 

62*3 

47-0 

63-5 

64*4 

68-7 

1 ■ 05 - 9 . 

j 58*3 

53 4 

Railways (Gt. Britain) ; — 












1 



Tonnage car’ded — 

General Merchandise ... Mn. Tons 

Fuel ,, ,, 

Other Minerals ,, ,, 

Goods Receipts ... ^ ... £ Mn 

Passenger Train Receipts ,, 

UNEMPLOYMENT— all insured per- 
sons % 

POPULATION (Gt. Britain) 

Mid. ^rear estimates Mn 

72-0 

225-6 

71-5 

64-4 

54-6 

. 41-3 

54-2 

128-3 

39-7 

109-8 

105-9 

17-0' 

42-8 

56-7 

200-1 

49-4 

115-8 

101-8 

» 14-3 

43-1 

63-1 

222-3 

63-0 

110-1 

94*1 

11-7 

43-3 

65- 3 
209-2 

66- 3 
106-7 

95-1 

10 3 

43-6 

64*3 

193-7 

63-3 

104-0 

94-1 

11-3 

43-8 

57-7 

115-2 

48-7 

85-5 

85-1 

12 5' 
j 44-0 

64-8 

195-9 

66-5 

110-7 

90-3 

^ 9-7 

44-2 

61- 7 
187-3 

62- 2 
103-6 

88-9 

10-8 

44-3 

62-1 

207-2 

65-7 

107-0 

87-0 

, 10-4 

; 44-£ 

1 57-6 

193-3 
' 58-6 

99-7 
' 83-7 

■ 16-1 

J 44-1 

1 51-6 
j T73-7 
47-8 
90-8 
78-1 

2VI 

) 22-1 1 

J 45*1 1 


Budget estimates on old accounting basis. i July, 1914. § Provisional. ° Excluding coal-miners disqualified for benedt. 

** Birmingham, Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle# 't'i' Excluding special transfer of £l9 Mn. of Bullion to Fiance. 
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remained in the fourth quarter, when the index 
was 4% lower than a year before and 6% lower 
than in the fourth quarter of 1930. 

The fall is attributable specially to ship- 
building and coal The. textile industries show 
a considerable improvement relative to 1931 in 
the first two quarters, less in the third, but a 
loss in the fourth probably owing to the disputes 
in the cotton industry. 

Employment. — The number of insured per 
sons employed — that is excluding from the 
estimated total all those ill, on strike or recorded 
as unemployed — is computed by the Ministry of 
Labour. 


INSURED PERSONS EMPLOYED * 


Average 

1930 

Thousands 

1931 

1932 

1st Quarter ’ ... 

10035 

9320 

9421 

2nd „ 

9880 

8487 

9375 

3rd ,, 

9724 

9363 

9204 

4th „ 

9552 

9525 

9409 


^ These figures are not affected to any great extent by the 
changes in administration, in the autumn of 1951, 

The movements here indicated do not agree 
closely with either Index of Production. The 
seasonal movement is less pronounced, and the 
reduction in production is greater than the 
reduction in employment, as might be expected, 
since there is much lost time that is not re- 
corded. 


Unemployment, after a relatively stationary 
total of 1,100,000 to 1,300,000 insured persons 
out of work from 1924 till the end of 1929, 
increased rapidlyfor two years to nearly 2,900,000 
in September, 1931. This increase was much 
greater than that of the number insured (due 
to the growth of the population of working 
ages), so that the number at work fell. From 
October, 1931, to the end of 1932 there have 
been seasonal and other fluctuations, but little 
variation in the total ; in all 100,000 to 200,000 
have been added during the year. 

The totals on the registers of the Labour 
Exchanges can be subdivided as follows : — 


1932 



Jan. 

June 

Dec. 

Applying for insurance benefit 

% 56 

51 

46 

Applying for transitional pa 3 ’’ments 

% 33 

38 

42 

Uninsured or not entitled to benefit 

% 11 

11 

12 


100 

100 

100 


1932 


Last spell of unemployment 

Jan. 

Dee. 


Less than 3 months 

% 56 

54 


3 to 6 months 

% 16 

13 


6 to 12 months ... 

% 14 

14 


12 months or more 

% 14 

19 



100 

100 



Though the number completely out of work 
for a year remains a small proportion of all, it 
has increased during the year, and in December 
amounted to over 500,000 persons. 


SUMMARY OF QUARTERLY STATISTICS. 




1930 



1931 



1952 


1 vnn'A T.fi. 

1st j 
Qr. 

2nd i 
Qr. 1 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

Ist 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

Qr. 

2lKi 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

1 BANK CLEARINGS: 

£Mn. 

& Mn. ! 

£Mn. 

£Bln. 

£Mn. 

£Mn. 

£ Mn. 

£ Mn. 

£ Mn. 

£ Mn. 

£ Mn. 

£Mn. 

Town (ex Metropolitan) ... 

10292 

9782 ! 

9529 

9180 

9079 

8745 

7932 

6060 

6493 

6970 

7256 

7115 

1 Country ... 

771 

742 ! 

720 

730 

717 

677 

664 

694 

689 

665 

638 

676 

11 Provincial (11 Towns) 

585 

333 i 

311 

319 

319 

287 

285 

308 

318 

298 

312 

311 

CLEARING BANKS : 

1 Deposits* ... 

1721 

1747 I 

1775 

1810 

1781 

1714 

1711 

1686 

1646 

1677 

1801 

1885 

I Advances* 

973 

962 1 

938 

920 

913 

917 

897 : 

890 

889 

854 

805 

771 

1 NEW CAPITAL ISSUES in Gt. 

1 Britain : 









All 

69*5 

72-4 

28-0 

66-3 

45-4 

25-5 

8-2 

9-6 

27-0 

47-8 

5-5 

34-9 

1 For United Kingdom 

36-3 

37*4 

19-0 

34-7 

21-2 

6-7 

5-2 

9'5 

20-5 

35-9 

3*2 

m-2 

IMPORTS RETAINED: 









Food, Drink and Tobacco ... 

114 

108 

107 

123 

93 

94 

96 

113 

91 

85 

35 

98 

Materials : 

Partly Manufactured 

11 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

9 

6 

4 

4 

5 

Cotton 

16 

9 

5 

12 

7 

6 

4 

9 

8 

7 

5 

9 

1 Other 

51 

43 

42 

35 

32 

29 

29 

31 

33 

27 

25 

2i 

I Total 

78 

62 

56 

57 

47 

43 

40 

49 

48 

38 

34 

40 

1 Wholly Manufactured Goods 

64 

65 

60 

58 

50 

50 

52 

60 

36 

28 

30 

32 , 

1 Total Ketained Imports 

259 

233 

225 

240 

192 

190 

191 

225 

177 

153 

151 

171 

1 EXPORTS, BRITISH : 












1 Materials 

19 

16 

15 

15 

12 

12 

11 

12 

11 

11 

10 

12 

I Manufactures — Cotton 

30 

22 

19 

16 

15 

13 

14 

14 

IT 

17 

15 

15 

Other 

98 

88 

86 

80 

63 

58 

57 

66 ! 

54 i 

56 

49 

64 

Total British Exports 

164 

141 

1 136 

1S9 

103 

96 

93 

97 

92 

95 

84 

94 

EXCESS OF IMPORTS: 



1 









Goods and Bullion 

106 

94 

!_ 87 

106 

82 

114 

65 

1151- 

81f 

79t 

74t 

_731^ 

TONNAGE OP SHIPS (with 













cargoes) : 

Entered from abroad 

1392 

0000 

1659 

Tons 

1756 

1565 

1329 

0000 Tons 
i 1528 1 1667 

1505 

1300 

OOQ 

1424 

(0 Tons 
1507 

1374 

Cleared for abroad ... 

1610 

1656 

1738 

1581 

1358 

j 1477 

j 1541 

1458 

1292 

1336 

1408 

1303 

PRODUCTION : 

Coal (13 weeks) 

7014 

0000 

5911 

Tons 

5634 

6164 

5948 

0000 

1 5479 

Tons 

5111 

5801 

5750 

OOC 

i 5304 

10 Tons 
4666 

5544 

Pig-iron (3 months) 

192 

180 

133 

115 

101 

99 

84 

91 

99 

j 94 

81 

83 

Steel „ ,, 

237 

199 

165 

128 

139 

' 126 

119 

134 

137 

1 131 

123 

134 

Shipbuilding (commenced) ... 

427 

000 ‘ 
1 230 

Tons 

161 

132 

33 

000^ 

23 

Pons 

39 

j 105 

26 

OOi 

1 28 

0 Tons 
10 

7 

INDEX OF PRODUCTION: 
Bulletin % of 1924 ... 

109-6 

100-9 

90-7 

92-7 

85-1 

80-6 

81-1 

90-5 

92-3 

83-9 

80-0 


Board of Trade ,, 

111-0 

103-1 

99-5 

1 

99-0 

95-0 

92-1 

89-3 

97-1 

96-1 

94-3 

87-3 



* Mean weekly averages^ Including sovereigM afc their /flee value, 


INDEX NUMBERS. 

Percentiage of 1924 level. 

I Date in 

Quarter 


mo 



1931 



1932 


ist 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qf» 

Qr. : 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

j2i-. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

ist 

Qr. 

2ud 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

PRICES OF COMMODITIES— 
General — Board of Trade ... ... 

Last month 

74-9 

72-6 

69*6 

65-5 

63-7 

62*1 

59*7 

63-7 

63-0 

58*9 

61-4 

60-8 

Siatisi ... 

Last day 

74 

69 

65 

62'5 

61-5 

59-6 

58 

61-5 

60-5 

55*5 

58 

56 

Materials — Board of Trade... 

Last month 

73-4 

70*4 

67-0 

63-3 

62*1 

59*1 

57-0 

61-5 

■.S9-7: 

55*0 

59-7 

58*1 

Statist 

Last day 

72 

■ 

66‘5 

62-5 

59 

58-5 

56 

55 

58-5 


52*5 

56*6 

55 

Food — Board of Trade 

Last month 

77-7 

76-6 

74-4 

69*8 

66-8 

68*1 

64-9 

67-8 

69-6 

66*8 

64*6 

64-8 

Statist 

Last day 

76 

72-5 

70 

67-5 

66 

65 

63 

65-5 

65-5 

59*'5:^'' 

59*5 

■ 56*5 1 

Retail — Food ... 

J ■ 

Last day 

84 

83 

84 

81 

76 

76 

''75 

' 77 

.74 

73*5 

73*5 

, 72 

Cost of Living 

j' , »> »» 

90 ! 

88-5 

89 

87*5 

84 

, 84 

83 

84 

82*5 

81*5 

81*5 

81 

Wage Rates 

Fortnight after end 

98-6' 

98i 

981 i 

984 

97 

97 

96^- 

CO 

OQ 

+•- 

95| 

■ 954 

95 

944 

PRICES OF SECURITIES— 

Industrials 


120 

112 

- ■ 103 ' ^ 

96 

94 

86 

I 87 

82 

85 

83 

! 

j 90 

1 

95 

Fixed interest [ 

!» t! 

109-3 

99-7 

1 101-3 

103-5 

100*2 

. 101-6 

i 92-6 

93*4 

104 

122 

1 127 

■ 122 

SHORT MONEY 


82 

69 

I- • 65- 
1 

j 68 

75 

i 62 

I 168 

1 

1 , " ■ 

169 

79 

35 

34 

, 36 

1 


TABLE A. 


NET IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS (EXCLUDING RUBBER) AND CERTAIN PARTLY 
MANUFACTURED GOODS. DECLARED VALUES. £ Mn. 



1924. , 
Quarterly 
Average. 

1 

1980. 

Quarters. 

2 3 

d 

1 

1931. 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1 

1932. 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

s Fig iron, etc. 

1*8 

1-6 

1-2 

1-2 

1*3 

1*0 

*9 

‘9 

1*4 

•8 

*5 

•4 

•4 

::Gopper, tin, lead, ssirie .... 

5'4 

5-0 

4*6 

3*9 

3*4 

3*1 

3*4 

2*6 

2*8 

2*7 

1*9 

2-3 

2*8 

Yarns 

1-8 

T8 

1-5 

1-3 

1*6 

1*5 

1*2 

1*1 

1*6 

■5 

*2 

•2 

•2 

Leather 

2-9 

3-0 

2*9 

2-8 

3*1 

2*3 

2*5 

2*4 

3*5 

2*4 

1*4 

1*2 

1*4 

Mineral H (non-metals) 

1-3 

1*3 

1*4 

1*2 

1*0 

1*0 

*9 

•9 

•9 

1*0 

•7 

•8 

•8 

Iron Ore ... 

2T 

1*7 

T6 

1*0 

*9 

*7 

*7 

•5 

*5 

•6 

*5 

*4 

•5 

Other :Metals , ' ..., ■ ... : 

3*7 

3-7 

3*6 

2-5 

2*3 

1*8 

2*0 

1*5 

1*7 

1*7 

1*7 

1*1 

1*5 

Wood... ... ... ... 

12-6 

6-9 

9*0 

15'4 

11*0 

4*2 

5*4 

11*2 

8*0 

3*9 

6*1 

8-7 

6-7 

Oil Seed 85 &c, ■ 

12T 

9T 

9*2 

7*3 

6*8 

6*6 

6*9 

5*3 

5*3 

6*7 

5*4 

4*8 

5*2 

: Eidee,... ; / ... ...' . . ... 

2*0 

2*7 

•8 

1*9 

•9 

*9 

•0 

1*2 

1*2 

2*4 

•8 

1*5 

•8 

„ Paper Materials ' ... . ... 

2'9 

2-9 

3*2 

3*0 

3*0 

2*3 

2*D 

2*6 

3*0 

2*8 

2*0 

2*2 

2*8 

Silk ... ... 


•6 

•3 

*2 

*4 

•4 

•3 

•3 

■3 

•4 

*4 

•4 

*4 

Other Textiles (except 
Cotton and Wool) 

3-4 

4*0 

2*3 

1*1 

1*4 

1*8 

1*6 

•9 

2*4 

2*9 

1*3 

*8 

1*6 

Cotton ... ... .. 

27*6 

16*3 

8*7 

4*6 

12*0 

7*3 

5*5 

3*8 

9*5 

8*4 

6*5 

5-3 

9*3 

: Wool 

10-9 

12*5 

7*5 

4*0 

4*6 

8*8 

8*0 

2*1 

4*9 

8‘4 

6*9 

2*0 

3*2 

Total, both groups and 
raiscellaneous ... 

92*8 

75*7 

59*6 

54.3 

56f*0 

45*5 

42*9 

39*5 

49*1 

47*8 

36*6 

33*7 

59*8 

'total . excl. cotton and wool 

64-4 

46'9 

43*6 

45*7 

39*4 

29*4 

29*4 

35'6 

34*7 

31*0 

23-2 

26*4 

27*3 


TABLE B. EXPORTED MANUFACTURBS-DECLARED VALUES. £ Mn. 



1924 

Qrly. 

Av. 

' 1 

1930 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1 

1931 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1 

1932 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

Coke 

1‘6 

1*0 

*6 

•9 

1*0 

*8 

*5 

•7 

•9 

•7 

•5 

•7 

•8 

Earthenware ... ' ... 

3*2 

3*3 

3*1 

3*0 

2*6 

2*0 

2*2 

2*1 

2*1 

1*8 

2*0 

1*8 

T8 

Iron k Steel 

18*5 

15*4 

13*5 

11*9 

10*8 

8*0 

7*8 

6*9 

7*7 

7*1 

7*1 

6*5 

7*5 

Other Metals 

3*9 

3-7 

3*0 

2*6 

2*7 

2*0 

1*6 

1*7 

T6 

T5 

1*7 

1*5 

2*1 

Cutlery 

2*2 

2*0 

i*9 

1*8 

1*7 

1*3 

1*3 

T3 

1*4 

1*3 

1*5 

1*3 

T5 

Electrical Goods 

2*7 

5*3 

2*9 

3*1 

2*7 

2*3 

1*9 

1*6 

1*6 

1*4 

1*4 

1*3 

T7 

' Machinery :■ ■ ' . ... 

11*2 

15-0 

12*0 

11*0 

11*0 

8*8 

8*2 

7*5 

8*5 

7*9 

8*2 

6*6 

6*9 

Wood ■ ... 

‘5 

•6 

*5 

•6 

•5 

•4 

•4 

*3 

*4 

■3 

•3 

•2 

•3 

Cotton 

49*8 

30-3 

23*6 

19*5 

16*2 

15*2 

13*4 

14*1 

13*9 

16*7 

16*6 

15*1 

14*5 

Wool 

17*0 

12*2 

7*2 

9*7 

7*8 

7*4 

5*0 

6*8 

5*9 

6*6 

5*3 

6*2 

3*9 

Silk 

•5 

•4 

*4 

*4 

•3 

*3 

•5 

•3 

•2 

•2 

•3 

•2 

2 

Other 'rextiles 

6*9 

5*9 

4*9 

4*6 

4*1 i 

i 3*5 

3*1 

3*1 

3*2 

3*3 

3*4 

3*0 

3*4 

Apparel 

7*5 

5*8 

4*3 

5*3 

4*4 

3*8 

3*0 

3*8 

3*4 

3*2 

3*0 

2*9 

2*8 

Ohemioalfi 

6*4 

6*2 

5*6 

5*1 

6*0 

4*3 

4*6 

3*9 

4*2 

4*3 

4*8 

4*0 

4*3 

Oils 

2*2 

2*1 

1*9 

T8 

1*6 

1*4 

1*3 

1*2 

1*3 

1*2 

1*2 

1*3 

T4 

Leather 

1*8 

1*5 

1*5 

1*2 

1*1 

1 *8 

•8 

•8 

•9 

•7 

■7 

•6 

•9 

Vaper 

I 2*3 

2*3 

2*1 

2*1 

T9 

! 1*6 

1*5 

1*6 

1*7 

1*6 

1*7 

1*5 

1*7 

vehides^ 

f 6*7 

11*0 

15*2 

11*6 

12*9 

! 8*3 

9*0 

7*0 

4*0 

4*4 

7*0 

5*9 

5*4 1 

Rubberf * ... 

1*5 

•8 

•7 

•7 

'6 

1 *5 

*6 

•5 

•5 

*5 

•5 

•5 

•5 

Total, including Misedi" 

, 


— 

^ 

— ^ 

1 *' 








laneous 

S' 

154*7 

128*4 

110*3 

104*8 

96*3 

j 78-4 

72-0 

70*7 

69*5 

70*2 

72*8 

63 9 

68*8 


^ Inoluamg tyre* after 1924 


+ Exoludinj? rubbw tyres after 1SJ34. 
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Value of chief articles exported In the years 1931 and 1932 to the principal countries concerned. 


Year 

1931 1952 ' 


.POTTERY* iTG. 
U.S.A. ... •• 

BraKil 
Arjreiitine 
British S. Africa 
British imiia ... 
Australia... 

Zealand .. 
Canada ... 

Other Ooantries 


To S. Ireland 


|>lGiRON & FERRO ALLOYS 

' Belgium ... , , 

^ France , ... ' ... ■ ••• . 

Italy ... , — 

.. SJ.S.A. , 

Other CoUTiiries 


91 57 

120 48 

54 51 

54 105 

729 571 

1048 632 


PLATES k SHEETS (not 
coated). ' 

Japan ^ 

Argentine ... 

British India 

Australia & New Zealand ... 
Other Countries 


GALVANISED SHEETS. 
Dutch E. Indies 
Argentine, Uruguay ... 
British W. Africa 
British S. Africa 

British India 

Australia 

Now Zealand 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

SHEE'rS (Tinned, etc.) 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Dutch E. Indies 
China (with Hong Kong) 

Japan 

Brazil 

Argentine 

British India... 

Straits Setts, and Malay 

AuKtralia 

Canada ... 

Other Countries- 


284 152 I 

431 277 

191 167 

176 221 ; 

869 1634 ■ 

1951 2451 


107 124 

53 34 

169 199 

417 270 

634 593 

8 43 

187 171 

1604 1575 


3179 3007 


139 ~23 I 

207 244 

154 85 

624 489 

153 54 

320 215 

67 107 : 

223 341 

407 592 

358 615 

286 270 

281 458 

139 160 
246 374 

607 888 
635 551 

1931 I960 


6777 7524 


and other) 
Argentine 
Rest of S. America 
British S. Africa 
British India ... 
Other Countries 


MACHINERY (Electrical). 

Europe 

S. America 

S. Africa ... 

British India ... 

Australia... 

Other Countries ... 


MACHINERY (Prime 1 
not electrical). 

Russia 

France ... ... 

Spain 

Rest of Europe ... 

S. America 
British S. Africa 
British India and Cey 
StraitK Settlements 

Ausiraiia 

Other Countries 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

France 

Rest of Europe 

China ... 

Japan ... 

U.S.A. ,... ... . ... 

S. America 

British India 

Australia... 

Other Countries 


CO'JTON YARN. 
Norway, Sweden, Denni 
Germnny and Poland ... 

Nctherlami«i 

Belgium 

France 

Swdtzeriand 

Bulgaria 

Roumania 

U.S.A 

Brazil 

Argcutine ^ - 

Briti»h India 

China and Hong Kong 

Australia 

Canada 

Other Countries 


COPPER MANUFACTURES 

Egypt 88 

Bntnah India 190 

Australia 31 

New Zealand 106 

OWier Countries ... .. 630 




TIN (Blocks, etc.) 

Sweden 

Qmtmtij 

Franoe ... 

, U,S,A 

Cknada 

Otiw Ormja^rits 


... 100 ; 

36 I 
... 209 ' 

... 517 

29 

... 535 


Norway, Sweden, Denmerk 

Gemany 

Netherlands 

Switzerland ... 

Turkey 

Rest of Europe 

Dutch E. Indies 
China (with Hong Kong) 

U.S.A. • 

Peru k Chile ... 

Brazil 

Argentine, Uruguay ... 

Colombia 

Egypt ,.i. ... , ... 

British S.,W. Is B. Africa 
Foreijgn W. & B; M 

tYom.osdy.- 


Yeaj 

1931 1932 

£000 

m 

C 

405 

2 

36 

13 

42 

8 

650 

67 

564 

216 

1497 

306 

•• 1273 

1404 

•• 369 

191 . 

379 

440 ' 

- 714 

749 

133 

139 

- 1491 

764 

4359 

3687 

488 

183 

128 

113 , 

47 

72 ' 

407 

348 

189 

112 

170 

169 

573 

439 

60 

36 i 

138 

116 

693 

697 

2893 

2285 

. 157 

82 

219 

183 

200 

204 

.. 441 

182 

.. 989 

1046 

.. 407 

502 

263 

337 

... 160 

130 

.. 257 

320 

.. 1749 

1935 

82 

165 

... 377 

425 

5281 

5511 

... 537 

722 

... 3599 

2769 

... 992 

767 

... 361 

289 

... 368 

134 

... 643 

359 

... 133 

179 

... 374 

651 

... 219 

199 

... 254 

147 

145 

241 

... 787 

1025 

... 705 

839 

271 

486 

... 186 

227 

... 1325 

1386 

10895 

10420 

1844 

1940 

... 765 

604 

... 705 

806 

... 839 

605 

... 572 

403 

... 2445 

1858 

... 892 

991 

... 2146 

2639 

... 587 

487 

... 338 

233 

93 

101 

... 2773 

2845 

... 682 

817 

... 1208 

1297 

... 3596 

4909 

... 763 

1163 


States ... 


Canada ... 


To S. Ireland 

VOOL TOPS & 1 
YARN. 

Sweden 

Germany... 

•Japan 
Canada ... 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland!' ... 

WOOL k WORSTK ! ) TLSS UEB 


•= t 
\ ear 1 

1931 

1932 1 

£000 1 

5847 

8805 

544 

714 

466 

838 

3250 

4153 

767 

1010 

746 

722 

4635 

4876 

36504 

42816 

819 

799 

472 

555 

1430 

1527 ^ 

172 

208 

869 

851 

2485 

3614 

5428 

6755 

204 

254 


Germany... ... ... ... 

1242 

717 

Netherlands 

603 

605 

Belgium ... 

566 

483 

France 

856 

525 

Italy ... 

367 

298 

Other European Countries ... 

1662 

1795 

China 

1060 

870 

Japan 

813 

688 

U.S.A ' 

695 

527 

Chile and Peru ... 

176 

72 

Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine... 

1486 

973 

British S. Africa 

771 

628 

Australia 

58 

101 

New Zealand 

315 

382 

Canada ... ... 

1324 

1097 

Other Countries 

2742 

2717 


L4736 

12378 

To S. Ireland 

557 

613 

LINEN PIECE GOODS. 

U.S.A 

1327 

1313 

Cuba ... ^ 

87 

79 

Brazil and Argentine 

129 

226 

Australia and New Zealand ... 

322 

409 

Canada 

ITT 

169 

(Other Countries 

1086 

857 


3128 

3053 

APPAREL. 



British S. Africa 

1408 

926 

AiLstralia 

15 

19 

New Zealand 

461 

337 

Canada 

, 182 

117 

Other Countries 

2293 

2073 

To S. Ireland 

4359 

1288 

3472 

1015 


British S. Africa 

New Zealand 

Other Countries 

. 330 

. 235 

. 973 

179 

164 

994 

To S. Ireland 

1538 

1366 

1537 

1059 

LEATHER. 

Germany 

France 

U.S.A 

Other GoHniri»*8 

199 
" 283 

’* 455 

;; 1149 

145 

132 

415 

1164 

To S. Ireland 

2086 
. 374 

1 

1854 

348 

PAPER. 

Foreign Countries 

British India 

Atistralia and New Zt'alainl 
Other British Possessions 

478 

167 

*” 1126 
‘,r. 463 

• — 

448 

87 

1405 

491 


2254 

2431 

, - ^ 




IRON AND STEEL STATISTICS FOR U.K. ooo tons. 




PIG-IRON.t 



CRUDE STEEL. 

EXPORTS OF 
IRON & STEEL. 



Produc- 

tion 

+ Im- 
ports 

- Ex- 
ports 

==Home 
Cons’mp- 
1 tion 

% Imports 
to Horne 
Consump- 
tion 

Pro- 

duction 

'’“Im- 

ports 

Home 

Con- 

sumption 

% Imports 
to Home 
Con- 
sumption 

Semi- 

Finished 

Finished 

1913 

Qrly. 

2565 

46 

236 

2375 

1-9 

1916 

215 

2131 

10 

209 

751 

1923 

averge 

1860 

27 

223 

1664 

1-6 

2122 

138 

2263 

6*1 

540 

1153 

1924 

’’ 

1840 

77 

150 

' 1756 

4*4 

2054 

271 

2324 

11*7 

470 

1146 

1925 


1559 

71 

140 

1490 

4-8 

1849 

289 

2139 

13*5 

188 

600 

1926 


610 

124 

148 

1 653 

1-9 

890 

390 

1280 

30*5 

145 

■ 521 

1927 


1826 

152 

85 

1895 

8-0 

2275 

421 

2695 

15*6 

251 

712 

1928 

;; 

1653 

30 

114 

i 1S69 

r8 

2131 

286 

2417 

11*8 

245 

702 

1929 

! 1 

1895 

38 

136 

' 1797 

2*1 

2415 

247 

2662 

9*3 

252 

699 

1930 

1 

1923 

72 

107 

1888 

3-8 

2374 

354 

2708 

12*3 

225 

647 


1 2 ! 

1797 , 

68 

84 

1781 

3-8 

1988 i 

245 

2233 

10*9 

169 I 

1 567 


i 3 ' 

1328 

' 109 

87 

1350 

8-1 

1653 j 

210 

1863 

11*3 

150 

i 506 


4 

1149 

62 

39 

1172 

6-3 

1284 ! 

300 

1584 

18*9 

139 ! 

1 

426 

1931 

1 

1012 

67 

48 

1031 

1 6-5 

1389 

227 

1616 

14*0 

99 

331 


! 2 ! 

993 

83 

63 

1014 

8-2 

1261 

294 

1555 

18*9 

98 1 

355 


! 3 1 

841 

62 

! 44 

859 

7*2 

1186 

302 

1489 

20*3^ 

88 

316 


; 4 

911 

93 

! 47 

958 

9-7 

1339 

434 

1773 

24*5 

104 

374 

1932 

i 1 i 

: 989 

58 

1 33 

: 1014 

5*7 

1373 

; 266 

1639 ' 

16*2 

99 

359 


2 ^ 

: 944 

42 

1 43 

943 

4*5 

1309 1 

212 

1521 

13*9 

98 

356 


3 

‘ 812 

28 

19 

821 

3*4 

1250 1 

155 

1385 

11*2 

129 

286 


I 4- 

’ 828 

30 

1 32 

1 825 

3*6 

1344 1 

105 

1449 

7*3 

126 

353 


+ Inc. Ferrous Alloys. ^ Blooms, Billets, Sheet and Tinplate Bars, 



STOCKS OF STAPLE COMMODITIES. 

Table supplementary to the summary table^ p, 2 ^ Special Mem. 32. 




(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7> ! 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 



American 

Tin.§ 

Lead. 

Spelter 

Rubber. 

Sugar. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Wheat. § 

Petrol- 



Cotton. 

1,000 

1,000 

tons. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Mn. 


eum. 

Mn. 

1 r>es].uui.iig ui 

1,000 bales 

tons. 

U.S. 

U.K. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons 

Mn. lbs. 

bags. 

Mn.bush. 

barrels. 

1931 

Jan 

6,471 

52*6 

92*2 

8*5 

140 

506 

7,018 

262 1 

32*2 

535 

603 


April 

7,000 

60*0 

116*5 

13*5 

140 

547 

8,4b3 

242 i 

31*1 

554 

591 


July 

7,625 

62*0 

124*6 

13*5 

144 

545 

7,007 

203 1 

28*2 

433 

587 


Oct 

8,553 

61*9 

118*6 

13*2 

138 

570 

6,811 

195 1 

34*0 

486 

557 


Nov.......... 

8,648 

61*5 

124*9 

12*5 

139 

600 

7,621 

207 ! 

34*8 

516 

563 


Dec 

8,811 

61*2 

128-6 

12*5 

138 

615 

8,897 

219 ; 

35*8 

528 

557 

1932 

Jan 

8,738 

61*7 

135*2 

13*1 

138 

644 

8,577 

260 i 

36*9 

589 

568 


Feb 

8,713 

61*4 

143*1 

13*3 

137 

651 

8,24-7 

248 i 

36*9 i 

621 

568 


March 

8,713 

61*0 

148*1 

13*8 

136 

644 

8,641 

240 i 

36*7 

606 

570 


April 

8,744 

61*5 

151*0 

14*7 

158 

646 

9,091 

213 I 

36*9 ' 

584 

570 


May 

9,115 

61*7 

,15T2 I 

14*1 

140 

646 

8,738 

171 

35*8 

625 

571 


June 

; 9,728 

61*9 

165*2 ! 

13*9 

140 

644 

8,387 

182 ; 

33*0 

481 

571 


July 

’ 10,170 

60*9 

161*1 

15*7 

140 

11615 

8,069 

182 : 

31*5 

453 

559 


August 1 

' 10,976 

69*9 

160*7 

16*1 

141 

601 

7,718 

184 i 

* 

386 

560 


Sept 

! li;213t 

57*9 

156*6 

16*8 

156 

617 

7,532 

203 ; 

4(- 

374 

556 

0 

Oct ‘ 

11,2031* 

58*6 

153*4 

16*5 

127 

622 

7,018 

219 : 

* 

455 

545 

$ 

Nov ! 

10,935'l* 

58*5 

149*8 

17*3 

123 

629 

7,778 

239 i 

■ it' ■ 

486 

536 


Dec 

• 

10,8061* 

57*9 

155*9 

19*2 

121 

634 

8,901 

264 , 

31*1 

481 

1933 

Jan, 

10,4251* 

66*8 


20*2 

126^ 

6501* 


286 i 





■'Not available. Pro visional, §New series based on official estimates. ilOf this reduction, 18,000 tons is due to revision of estimate of Malay Stocks. 


(1) Total supply seasonally corrected, exclusive of European and 
Asiatic mill stocks. 

(S) tfondon Metal Excha'nge Visible Supply plus “Tin” estimate of 
Straits Stocks. 

, ii\ U.S. and Mexico refined stocks to April, 1930. U.S. only 
since : TJ.K. stocks in official warehouses, 
ii\ YHbfe spipply i|i U.K. apd 


(5) An estimate of World's stocks supplied by Rubber Ghrowers’ 

Association, 

(6) Total visible supply. 

(7) Tea Brokers’ Aissoeiation. 

(6) Visible supply in Brazil (Ports and Interior, including 
Sao Paulo G-overnment stock), Europe and U.S. A, 

(9) Stanford Wheat Studies Estimate of World’s Visible Supply. 
(10) Stocks of Crude and Refined Oils in U-S. 


IZ 


THE PHYSICAL VOLUME OF PRODUCTION. 


T he Index Number of Production for the 
fourth quarter of 1932 is Syi. This, com- 
pared with the corresponding figure for 
1931, 90‘5, shows a decline of 3 points from 
that level, and with the figure for the third 
quarter of 1932, yyS, an increase of 9 points. 
The rise in the earlier part of 1932 on 1931 has 
not been maintained in the last six months 
of 1932. 


Individual industry figures show changes of 
varying kinds. Coal output is not at as high a 
level as in the corresponding period of 1931, the 
Iron and Steel Group figures are still influenced 
to a great extent by the decline in shipbuilding, 
though the steel figure has begun to increase. 
The Non-Ferrous group figure is lower than in 
the fourth quarter of 1931, as is also the case 
with the Textile figure. The same is also true 
of the Food, etc., figure. 


QUARTERLY INDEX OF PRODUCTION. 




QUARTERLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTI' 

Average 1924«=ilCX). ' 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


aybeage of, daily rates. 


Parity ... 

1928 

JULY 

AUG....... 

SEPT 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

1929 

JAN. .... 

fbb 

MAB 

APRIL.... 
MAY .... 
JUNE .... 
JULY ... 
AUG. ... 
SEPT. ... 

OCT 

NOV. ... 
DEO. ... 

1930 

JAN 

FEB 

MAR. ... 
APRIL.,< 
MAY ....^ 
JUNE .. 

JULY .. 
AUG. .. 
SEPT. .. 
OCT. .. 
NOV. .. 
DEC. .. 

1931 


APRIL. 
MAY.... 
JUNE . 

JULY , 
AUG. . 
SEPT. . 
OCT. . 
NOV. . 
DEC.... 


1932 
JAN. .. 
FBB. .. 

MAR 

APRIL.. 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY . 
AUG. 
SEPT. 
OCT. . 
NOV. . 


Dec. 3.. 
„ 10 .. 
„ 17.. 
n 24.. 
„ 31.. 
1933 
Jan. 7.. 
„ lA. 


Paris 

f . to £ 

Milan 

1. to £ 

Berlin 1“-|P. 

M. toie 1 fi. to^ 1 kr 

I m-2i 

92-46 

20-43 

12*107 2 



For 1919 to J 

124*18 

92-31 

20-384 

12-084 1 

124-23 

92-74 

20-364 

12-101 1 

124-18 

92-74 

20-356 

12-097 1 

124-14 

92-61 

20-363 

12-096 1 

124*11 

92-57 

20-354 

12-082 1 

124-10 

92-66 

20-360 

12-078 1 

124-08 

92-67 

20-402 

12-091 1 

124-23 

92-70 

20-447 

12-115 

. 124-24 

92-68 

20*455 

12-117 1 

. 124-21 

92-70 

20-475 

12-090 

. 124-14 

92-65 

20-415 

12-067 

.1 123-99 

92-67 

20-335 

12-074 

1 125-88 

92-74 

20-359 

12*086 

i 123*90 I 

92-74 

20*360 

12-103 

i 123-87 1 

92-69 

20*361 

12-093 

i 123-89 I 

93-00 

20-397 

12-098 

123-85 i 

93-16 

20-389 

12-087 

..i 123-92 1 

93-24 

20-386 

12-096 

123-91 

93-05 

20-387 

12-102 

. 1 124*16 

92*87 

20-366 

12-123 

124-26 

92-84 

20-382 

12-125 

124*10 

92-78 

20-375 

12-097 

.. 123*90 

92-71 

20-365 

12-081 

..1 123-81 

92-76 

20-372 

12-086 

...! 123*66 

92-88 

20-583 

12-092 

...* 123*82 

92-98 

20-387 

12-089 

...i 123-77 

92-83 

20*404 

12-067 

...i 123-85 

92-80 

20-412 

12-058 

...1 125-65 

92-78 

20-379 

12-063 

...; 123-60 

92-72 

20-369 

12-061 

. 123-81 

92-74 

20-418 

12-066 

123-94 

92-81 

20-438 

12*103 

123-13 

92-74 

20-406 

12-119 

,... 124-28 

92-82 

20-408 

12-105 

.... 124-34 

92-91 

20-434 

12-103 

.... 124-24 

92*94 

20-496 

12-088 

.... 1-23-82 

92-86 

20-969t-|' 

■ 12-057 

.... 123-90 

92-87 

20-575 

12-046 

.... 115-64 

88-02 

19*361 

11-34 

....' 98-68 

75-37 

16-702 

9-62 

....i 94*83 

72-14 

15-717 

9-26 

....1 85-94 

65-96 

14-261 

8-35 

1 

. ! 87-32 

67-89 

14-489 

8-54 

....! 87-80 

66-80 

14-548 

8-66 

92-22 

69-97 

15-25 

8-99 

...J 95-16 

72*84 

15-79 

9-26 

...j 93-15 

71-55 

15-44 

9*07 

.... 92-65 

71-29 

15-38 

9-02 

' 90-64 

69-68 

14-97 

8-82 

88-71 

67-91 

14*60 

8*63 

88-61 

67-66 

14-59 

8-64 

86-60 

66-29 

14-30 

8*45 

83*62 

64-08 

13-79 

8-12 

ling! 

! 81-76 

62-89 

13-44 

7*95 

82-44 

63-04 

13-53 

8-00 

84-20 

64-10 

15-79 

8-18 ! 

85*28 

65-02 

13-97 

8-29 

85-09 

64-80 

13-94 

8-26 

85-53 

65-20 

14-03 

8*31 

..... 85-85 

66-39 

14-11 

8-34 

.. .. 85-88 

65-50 

14*10 

8-39 


24-02 


Berne 1! 
f.to£ 


25-2215 


Stock- 
holm 
kr. to £ 


18-159 


NewYork 


Buenos 

Aires 

d.tol 


47-58 


Rio de 
Janeiro 
d. ner mil. 


For 1919 to June, 1928 Rates See Earlier Bulle'itns. 


163-90 

163-83 

163- 76 

164- 41 
164-57 
164-47 

164-58 

164-26 

164*11 

164-16 

163-97 

163- 85 

104-05 

164- 17 
163-82 
163-79 
163-79 
163-70 

163- 90 

164- 08 

163- 95 

164- 06 
164-11 
164*18 

163-97 

163*96 

132-72 

130-7 

125-2 

113*4 

115- 8 

116- 6 

122- 43 
128-40 

123- 76 
122-00 

120-02 

117-40 

117*26 

115-44 

110*48 


107- 69 

108- 72 
110*79 
112-27 
112-03 

112-51 

112- 92 ' 

113- 17 


25-255 
25-211 
25-200 
25-200 
25*190 
25-178 

25*207 

25-231 

25-229 

25-214 

25-190 

25-198 

25-221 

25-205 

25-164 

25*176 

25-151 

25-109 

25-163 

25-198 

25-136 

25-094 

25-108 

25-084 

25-044 

25-047 

25-049 

25-020 

25-049 

25-040 

25-075 

25-181 

25-246 

25-235 

25.219 

25-081 

24*995 

24-922 

21*74 

19*83 

19*09 

17-30 

17-58 

17- 73 

18- 75 
18*28 
18*79 
18-69 

18-26 

17-87 

17-97 

17-61 

17-02: 

16*61 

16*74 

17-09 

17 - 28 '* 

17-26 

17-34 

17-41 

17*38 


18-161 
18-134 
18*130 
18-138 
18-143 
18-132 

18-138 

18-155 

18-170 

18-173 

18-154 

18-113 

18-100 

18-101 

18.101 

18-141 

18-149 

18*102 

18-136 

18-124 

18-106 

18-092 

18-111 

18-095 

18-097 

18-112 

18-093 

18-096 

18-101 

18-101 

18*136 

18-147 

18-142 

18-148 

18.143 

18-148 

18-146 

18*158 

17- 51 
16-81 
17*98 

18- 01 

17-87 

17- 93 

18- 29 

19- 65 
19*58 
19-51 

19-48 
19-47 
19-49 
19*42 : 
18-68 

18-28 

18-27 

18-33 

18-31 

18-30 

18-38 
18-33 
18*35 


4-8642 

4*8538 

4-8508 

4-8498 

4-8495 

4-8525 

4-8503 

4-8525 

4*8529 

4-8534 

4-8510 

4-8485 

4-8511 

4-8488 

4-8479 

4-8695 

4-8777 

4-8817 

4-8695 

4-8621 

4-8632 

4-8634 

4-8699 

4-8588 

4-8652 

4-8708 

4-8614 

4-8589 

4-8566 

4-8567 

4-8550 

4-8565 

4-8585 

4*8600 

4-8641 

4-8650 

4-8566 

4-8573 

4*542 

3*886 

3-719 

3-372 


47-43 

47-41 

47-34 

47-34 

47-47 

47-36 

47-42 

47-39 

47-28 

47-28 

47-24 

47-17 

47-23 

47-21 

47-20 

46-82 

46-26 

45-86 

45-12 

42-70 

42- 24 

43- 61 
43-02 
41-67 

40-84 

40-67 

40.37 

38-50 

38-65 

37- 42 

34- 48 

35- 63 

38- 60 
37*77 
34-87 
34-70 

34-61 

51- 96 

52- 08 
32-03 
37-70 
40-89 


27 


5-90 

5-91 

5-91 

5-92 

5-91 

5-89 

5-91 

5-90 

5*86 

5-87 

5-87 

5-87 

5-87 

5-88 

5.87 


Bombay 

A.parrup, 


Hong- 
kong 
d. per $ 


18 


17-91 I 

17- 95 

18- 06 
18-06 
18-07 
18-062 

18-056 

18-013 

18-008 

17-965 

17-912 

17-854 

17-818 

17-830 

17-869 

17*871 


Kobe 
d. per yen 


5-80 

17-886 1 

6-56 

17-936 j 

5*52 

17-931 1 

5*55 

17-907 ! 

5-72 

17-862 

5-81 

17-860 

5-86 

17-835 

5-63 

17-816 

5-34 

17-821 

4-87 

1 17-790 

4-98 

17788 


17*818 

4-85 

17*789 

4-73 

17*779 

4-45 

17782 

4-24 

17*781 

3*87 

17*849 

3-62 

17*845 

3.33 

17*856 

3-71 

17*777 


24-54 

24-50 

24-36 

24*55 

24-59 

24-51 

24-49 

24-08 

24- 08 
23-92 
23-68 
23-66 

23-89 

23-87 

25- 73 
21-73 
21-18 
20-52 


24-58 


22-66 

22-29 

22-69 

22-38 

22-96 

22-75 

22-56 

22-38 

22-05 

22-08 

22-11 

21- 77 

22- 54 

23- 13 
23-42 

23- 58 

24- 01 
24-10 


3.58 

3-16 

3-16 

3-49 

3- 96 

4- 29 


I7-811 
17-769 , 

17- 705^H 

18- 880 
18-136 ' 
18-129 ! 


19-47 

24-23 

18-86 

24-28 

18-24 

24*58 

18-40 

24-38 

17-67 

24-59 

15*45 

2441 

15-41 

24*39 

15-88 

24*37 

15-90 

24*41 

15-81 

24*61 

16-55 

24*51 

13*91 

24*53 

12-06 

24*48 

11-26 

24*41 

12-08 

24*41 

11-99 

24*41 

11.82 

24*41 

11-77 

24-39 

12-54 

24-40 

11-81 

24-42 

12-56 

26-19 

15-06 

30-0 

16-74 

31*81 

17-59 

32-14 


3-430 

40-59 

4-29 

18-125 

3-459 

39-72 

4-19 

18-144 

3-634 

38-78 

1 4-02 

18-157 

3-752 

36-52 

4-18 

18-031 

3-676 

35*84 

4-72 

17-929 

3*649 

t 

4-93* 

17-945 

3-552 

t 

6-04^ 

18-061 

3-476 


5-15* 

18-104 

3-471 

40-4t 

5-20 

18-170 

3-399 

41-2t 

6-33 

18-168 

3-277 

42'9t 

5-50 

18*211 

3-196 

44-20 

6-50 

18-20 

3*219 

44-02 

5-50 

18-19 

3-285 

43-02 

5-42 

13-18 

3*328 

42-20 

5-38 

18-19 

5*321 

42*48 

5-41 

18-19 

3-391 

42-17 

5*38 

18-19 

3-352 

42*50 

5*38 

18-19 

3-352 

42-50 

5*38 

18-17 


17-30 

17-67 

16-43 

15-12 

15‘10 

15-35 

15- 48 

16- 10 
16-25 
16-24 
16*46 

I 16-17 
16-05 
! ■ 15-69 
I 15-37 
1 15-20 

15-35 
15-56 
I 15-56 


25-33 

23*97 

21-45 

21*10 

20-99 

20-07 

18*62 

17-03 

16-48 

16-35 

15-18 

'16-35 

15-32 

15-35 

15-40 

15-13 

14-88 

14-80 

14-88 


t Sellers. 1! 

Excluding week ending July 18th, 20*513 


Zurich from November 12th. 1929. 


t Moratorium. 
' Quotations nominal. 














FINANCE. 


STOCKS & SHABBS_^ 


NEW 

CAPITAL 

ISSUES 


U.K. q 


iSMn' £Mn. 


"■^954 
Average... 100 
W26 

IstQr.Av. 114 
2 nd „ n 
3rd,,,, 11^ 

4th. ,, ,, ^46 

1927 

IstQr.Av. 119 

1?^:: :: p 

4tli „ „ Ihl 

1928 

IstQr.Av, 138 
2 nd „ „ 14f 

3rd ,, „ 141 

4 th „ „ 143 

1929 

IstQr.Av. 147 
2 nd „ „ 14o 

JULY 136 

AUG 142 

feBI'T. ... 144 

OCT 135 

NOV 121 

DEC 121 

1980 

JAN 124 

FEB 119 

MAR 116 

APB 120 

MAY 119 

JUNE ... 112 

JULY ... 112 
AUG 106 

SEPT no 

OCT 103 

106 

* riSc 99 

1981 

JAN 96 

FEB 94 

MAR 95*5 

APR 94 

MAY 80 

JUNE 82 


100 100 7-4 11’2 

96*8 103-3 14-7 11*3 

97*0 103*1 8-1 9*8 

96*2 103*9 8*5 6*2 

95*5 104*7 15*7 10*2 

97*0 I 102*9 17*8 9*8 

96*6 I 103*5 16*5 5*8 

96*6 1 103*5 7*2 6*8 

97*3 102*8 17*2 20*4 

98*6 101*4 18*5 16*0 
100*4 99*6 20*6 12*5 

98*9 101*2 12*4 9*8 

99*0 101*0 21*6 8*9 

98*8 101*2 23*0 15*1 
97*5 103*9 18*4 8*7 


BANK CMABINGS. 

OTHSR BANKING. : 

1 53 

London Bankers' g*3 
Clearing House. hi .S 

> 

Bank of 
England, 

1 ^ 

9 Ol&Mim ■ . ■ It 

Banks. f 

^ 22 

Town. « 0 

0 ^ 

^ ; 0 ■ ^ 

£Mn '.^Mn, £Mn. 

1 1 i 

g Private 
d Deposits. 

Bank and 
Currenoy 
? Notes, t [ 

. ' V 7” ' S ’”' r 

1 I I || l-spi'l ^ 

ft Q < ^ f 

< t 

£Mai. £Mn. JgRIn. A*Mn. % % 


2070 19S0 231 141 107 371 

2100 WoO 219 123 103 381 

1990 2 me 205 117 108 374 

2150 S1?0 226 12S 104 371 

2228 SlBo 251 135 | 105 364 

2253 ^iOO 258 131 j 93 377 

2040 ^ISO 224 129 100 376 

2240 M60 258 140 I 101 376 


. + 6*5 100*3 
-- 3*4 98*4 

- 7*0 97*7 


96*0 104*0 
94*2 106*2 
93*5 107*0 
93*9 106*5 
94*1 106*3 
94*5 105*8 

95*5 104*7 
96*1 104*2 
98*1 102*0 
100*3 99*7 


1*2 2410 
4*0 I 2440 


25S0 248 
U70 226 
mo 224 
U$0 248 
mo 242 
mes- 248 


129 634*36 367 
112 854-36 371 
114 834-36 362 
123 704-37 360 
123 564-42 558 
127 68-i-36 365 


5*6 1 2340 S2I0 250 


98*4 101*7 
97*7 102*4 


99*7 100*4 
99*2 100*9 
99*7 100*4 
101*3 98*7 


18*2 

2400 

2S10 

236 

121 

9*4 

2770 

2670 

234 

120 

9*4 

2340 

22S0 

249 

114 

20*1 

2360 

2410 

235 

104 

5*5 

2430 

2340 

228 

102 

3*3 

2150 

2290 

253 

103 

3*1 

2100 

2310 

224 

95 

2*6 

2340 

2440 

207 

89 

17*7 

2220 

2210 

250 

95 


96 — 4*0 
94 - 3*5 
95*5 4- 2*7 


JULY 86 

AUG 82 

SEPT 78 

OCT 87 

NOV 92 

DEC 81 

1932 

JAN 82 

FEB 80*5 

MAR 86 I 

APR 83 : 

MAY 77 ' 

JUNE 73 


103.5 96*8 

98*5 101*8] 


101*5 98*7 

99*2 101*3 
97*9 102*9 
92*6 108*1 
94*0 106*5 
90*2 111*2 


7*8 4*5 

6-0 113*6 


*9 10*1 
4*4 8*4 


mo 2*26 
2240 226 

2085 238 
1980 218 
1880 213 
2170 228 
2020 218 
2110 205 

2105 218 
1860 202 
1750 192 
1420 217 

mo 212 

1470 230 


89 654-34 358 

95 664-36 357 
100 604-33 355 
103 644-33 372 

102 654-33 350 
99 584-34 347 
98 594-33 350 
94 614-35 354 
93 624-34 353 
89 714-34 352 

96 664-34 359 
87 584-35 360 
79 584-50 352 
98 704-51 357 
93 604-38 355 

97 754-38 364 


242 

791 

324 

11*7 

48*5 

209 

866 

255 

11*7 

53-8 

195 

875 

244 

11*9 

54*6 

226 

874 

247 

11*3 

53*5 

225 

887 

251 

11*8 

53*4 

220 

803 

245 

11*6 

54*5 

200 

913 

237 

11*7 

55*1 

211 

919 

236 

11*5 

54*9 

233 

916 

236 

11*5 

53*5 

226 

923 

241 

11*1 

54*2 

210 

934 

232 

11*1 

54*8 

251 

932 

239 

11*1 

55*3 

252 

942 

243 

11*1 

53*3 

249 

968 

247 

10*7 

54*6 

201 

981 

244 

10*9 

56*1 

234 

985 

242 

10*7 

55*4 

225 

980 

242 

10*7 

65*7 

222 

971 

242 

10*9 

55*4 

227 

971 

241 

10*7 

55*0 

231 

970 

235 

10*6 

55*4 

227 

971 

236 

11*3 

54*8 

243 

970 

233 

10*9 

54*9 

218 

973 

229 

10*6 

56*8 

181 

976 

225 

10*8 

58-0 

207 

970 

225 

10*9 

56*7 

246 

957 

231 

10*7 

64'9 

273 

958 

233 

10*6 

53*6 

284 

952 

241 

10*7 

53*1 

279 

936 

250 

10*6 

53-0 

284 

927 

255 

10*6 

52*6 

296 

924 

257 

10*5 

51*6 

310 

920 

265 

10*5 

51*1 


93*4 107*6 
93*7 107*2 


JULY... 

AUG 

SEPT. . 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC. . .. 
1933 

JAN 


4-16*1 121*7; 
4- 7*9 120*2 
4- 8*9 121*5 
- 1*0 126*8 
4- 2*0 122*9 
- 3*3 122*7 


1250 260 96 694-38 355 1677 
1680 208 98 704-32 345 1621 


loSO 185 


320 915 269 11*1 

328 909 281 10*6 

299 909 293 10*5 

238 921 295 10*5 

209 925 292 10*3 

222 919 274 10*4 

264 908 272 10*5 

279 898 283 10*3 

261 895 286 10*4 

234 897 288 10*2 

235 896 288 10*2 

238 887 264 10*2 

244 887 281 10*6 

237 891 268 lO'S 

205 888 264 10*5 

215 888 266 10*4 


757 160 I 

776 156 1 
772 157 ‘ 
787 189 i 

792 177 i 
805 151 i 

758 136 ^ 

678 126 
615 104 
571 82 

685 68 

618 71 


633 ^ 69 1 1*88 

648 69 ! 1*96 

649 65 I 1*69 

656 65 1*65 

672 70 ! 2*04 

706 66 11*52 

784 68 I 1*87 

646 76 2*50 

587 75 2*23 

559 75 2*31 

571 68 ' 1*98 

623 60 1*56 


97 i 2*48 


1643 

238 

866 

272 

10*4 

52*7 

612 

79 

1-98 

2*36 

1661 

245 

358 

284 

10*6 

51*7 

617 

54 

1*38 

1*57 

1727 

276 

838 

324 

10*9 

48-5 

628 

42 

*94 

1*06 

1765 

316 

822 

333 

10*6 

46*5 

750 

35 

■67 

*98 

1813 

373 

803 

348 

10*4 

44*2 

791 

, 53 

*71 

•72 

1826 

390 

789 

367 

10*4 

43*2 

. .854^ 

M 1 

•65 

■69 

1853 

389 

782 

396 

10*2 

42*2 

; 872 

34 1 

■71 

•84 

1859 

589 

772 

409 

10*2 

41*S 

1 860 

, 33 1 

■69 

•77 

194^ 

406 

758 

455 

10*3 

39*C 

) 897 

55 , 

*75 

*Q3 







926 

3S i 

•7£ 

1 *92 


95 j 4- 2*7 1 122*5 I 82*21 | j { ■ il054-52 355| I ,..^46 I 35; * 

-^NORMAL SEASONAL. CHANGE REMOVED. ** From 1929 first figure .Ban?:rrs, second figure 0£7iers. 

t Exclusive of Investments in Affiliated Banks. For Table of Exchanges see p. 15. ’ Issues amalgamated Nov. 22, 192S. 


STOCKS & SHAR]^$-«. 
NEW CAPITAL ISSUES— 
BANK eLEARINS®^- 

B>^K OF/ ENGLAND- 
PRINCIPAL BANKS— 
BILLS- 

SHORT WOffiCY INOEX— 


Index Nos. of Prices and Yield as percentaBe of 1924 level; on liith of moutli. 

Sensitive Index. — Gkomecric Mean of monthly percentage changes. , „ 

Issuas during month in Gt. Britain (a), for tJ. K. (b), for Abroad, excluding Government loans, etc. --gee 
MONTHLY RBVIEW OP THE MIHLANB BANK, LTD. ^ 

Total of Town Clearinsis (teu. ^exOluding Metropolitan) of London Banker.^ Clearing Uou.se for ... weeks ooveraxg 
J Stock Exchange settiemont days. Consols setUement day, and 4tli of following montn. Country ClcariiiBs 
of LoindoDi Bankeirs' Clearing House and Provincial Clearings for 11 towns -proportionate totals for 24 v|>rkmg days. 
Deposits, other than public, llth-X7th, of month. * ^ xt 00 moo 

Bank Notes and Currency Notes in circulation llth-17tli of month. Issues amalgamated. November 22nd. 192&. 
'' CummiX. Demit and other imoounts," rtc. Avera ges for the month of 9 ^^ring banks (i.e. — excluding 
the National Bank, Ltd, ) .—MONTHLY BEVIEW OP THE MIDIAND BANK. IJTB, p 
Total outstanding in middle of month (llth.'.lTth), . , 

Arorage of Bai* Rate, BankOEs'’ {Deposit Bate, a Monties* Bill Rate and day-to-day for we^ ending 15th of 
month, expressed as percentage of liH areraca 

Dav.to..Dev Rati aad S Moniht* Rats. . Averages fCff-. andlng IKth of... BMttik. ^ — 


31 ¥ 9 S Oliva _ j 311^35 


PRICES 




PRICES AND WAGES. 


U.S.A. PRICES. 


WHOLESALE. 


Board of Trade Iiider Nob. 


Statist (Sauerbeck) Index Nos, 


Materials. 

etc. 


1924 

Average. 

1926 

1st C^r. Av 
2nd „ „ 
3i’d „ n 

4tll „ n 

1927 

1st Qr. Av 
2nd „ « 

3rd „ 5? 

4th. n »» 

1928 

Ist Qr. Av 
2nd „ jf 
3rd „ « 
4th ,, j» 

1929 

1st Qr. Av 
2nd „ 1, 


d, per oz- 



JULY .. 

AUG 

SEPT. .. 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

MAY 

JUNE .... 


s) Inaex Nos. M. of Labour. 

Raw p 

Materials. Total. Living. 

% % % % % 

Iod“~lToo'“"po ^Tiod 


90-5 92 92 98 

91 89 90 96 

93 90 91 • 98 

91'o 94 92 101 


97^/1 96 96 

98 94 96 

98' 5 95 95‘5 


88'o 88 89 97 96-5 94 9^ 

90 87 89 94 96 91 9A 

87‘5 88 88 94 95 93 93‘5 

So'5 89 87 97 94-5 96 93'5 

SS'5 86 88 94 .94 92 92- 

93'5 87 89 94 96 91 94 

86 84 85 94 95 92 92 

85 84 85 S5 935 93 90'5 

85-5 86 86 94 935 90*5 90‘5 

88 81 82 92 935 82 90 


80-5 83 93 94 

80 82 93-5 94 

79-5 81 94*5 93L 

78 80 95*5 93i 

76 78 95'5 93 

76 78-5 95 93 


93 94 90 91'5 

93*5 94 90 5 91 

94*5 93’5 91-5 90'5 

95*5 9S'5 93'5 90'5 

95'5 93 93-5 90 

95 93 92 89'5 


66*5 69 

65 68 

64 66 

62*5 65 

61*5 65 

61 64 

59 62*5 

58 61*5 

69 61-5 

58*5 61-5 


54 57*5 

53 57 

55 58 

56*5 59 

67*5 60 

58*5 61*5 


94 935 90-5 SS’5 

92 995 88 87 

90 91 84 86 

89 90-5 82 85 

88 90 81 84 

88*5 90 83 S4'S 


89*5 91 8V 

89*5 90 84- 

89 SS'5 84 

89*5 88 84' 

88*5 86 83 

87*5 86 81 

87 86 80 

86 85 79 


84 86 

83 85 

84 85'5 

83 84 

83 83-5 

83 835 
83*5 805 
84*5 83'5 

84 835 

84 8S 
83*5 S3 
82*6 83‘5 
81*5 83'5 
81 83 

SrS 88 

80*5 835 
80*5 SI 
81*5 SI 
81*5 SO 
81-5 SO 
81 SO 


8T5 86 
84-5 S5'5 
84 S3 
84*5 S3 
83 SO 


New Index 
of Average 
Weekly 
Wages 


77 

76 75 

74 76 


72 78‘5 

72 73 

75*5 72'5 
73*5 71 
73*5 70‘6 


B. OP 

LABOR 



g Mg 
0) 0 a5 


o'^i 


g-o 


% 

% 


* NORMAL. SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 


December, 1924. 


National industrial 
Conference Hoard. 




PRICE OF SILVER — Average (cash) price of bar silver for week ending 15th of month.-- ECONOMIST. 

board of trade index— G eometric ’Mean of Wholesale Trices, (averages for month) of 150 eomniDcliiles as pm-irontage of 19^-1 averasc. 
— BOAliD OF THABK JOtJENAL. 

STATIST (SAUERBECK) Average wholesale prices Of 13 foodstuffs and 2G raw materials on last day of montli, as perceutago of average 
INDICES— for 1924.— STATIST. . ’ 

COST OF LIVING INDEX— Ministry of Labour's index showing movement since 1924 in cost of maintaining imdiangca the standard of 
living Walem, in • workihg-cla^ ' house^^^^ the' war. For Isfc^ of month, l.nit placed againtf. previous 

month— e.g., reading for March 1st -is ' shown - against February— to faeilitata comparison witli “Statist" indoj. 

RETAIU FOOD PRICES — As above, for food only. 

WAGES INDEX— For description see Special Mem. No. 28 . ? 


RETAIU FOOD PRICES— 
WAGES INDEX— 


i'-i i-’,' ii'’ •' .. 





TOTAL EXPORTS ★ 




ic KORMiClL. SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED, 


1932 


1930 


192S 


1927 


COAL OUTPUT* 


1927 


1928';::;;;^^ . ■...liio 


TRADE AND OUTPUT 


RAW MATERIALS* 


VALUE OF EXPORTS 


STEEL OUTPUT 


v'V A. 


Scale applicable to all lines. 


.931 





















TRADE AND OUTPUT. 


TOTAL IMPORTS (Valnes). 


Pooa. 
Drink and 




Total 

Raw 

Manu- 

(including 

Materials. 

factures. 

Miscellaneous) i 

;eMn. 

i ! 

£Mn. 

dBMn. 

1 1 


EXPORTS OF U.K. GOODS (Valnes). 


Pood, 

Drink and Raw 


Tobacco. Materials, factures, Miscellaneons) 


U-7 ^ 8*9 ^ 51-6 ^ 


.. I Pig Tonnage 

Mann- (mclndmg 1 Coal. Iron. Steel. Corn- 


Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Mn. 000 000 OGO 


1926 

IstQr.Av, 
2 nd „ 

3rd ,, j, 
4tli „ „ 
192T 

IstQr.Av. 
2 nd „ „ 
3rd „ „ 
4tli „ „ 
1028 

IstQr.Av. 
2 nd ,, ,, 
3rd ,, ,, 
4th 

1929 

IstQr.Av. 
2 ud , , , j 

JULY.... 

AUG 

SEPT. ... 

OCT 

NOT 

DEC 

1930 

JAN. ... 
FEB. ... 
MAR. ... 
APR. ... 
MAY ... 
JUNE ... 


42-9 

37-3 4^'0 
40-0 S9-S 
36-7 SS-7 
39*6 39*5 
37*6 S8'l 

39*2 U'5 
37*2 S7-6 

36*6 sre 

44*1 U'S 
40*6 87'$ 
44*4 41’4 


JULY ... 
AUG, ... 
SEPT. ... 
OCT. ... 
NOV. ... 

dec. ... 


21*2 520 641 


35*0 

35*5 

25*6 

%5'8 

107*1 

105'4 

94*8 

4*2 

4-4 

28*4 

39*7 

24*2 

54*5 

93*7 

S7'l 

83*9 

3*6 

4-0 

30*5 

SB'S 

26*3 

59*7 

101*0 

107'8 

92*4 

4*3 

4'$ 

37*0 

53*6 

28*9 

%8'6 

112*5 

104'9 

101*6 

4*6 

4-1 

34*7 

Sl'9 

28*7 

%8'S 

107*0 

105'% 

96*5 

4*1 

4'S 

28*6 

SO'9 

26*5 

%6'1 

98*8 

lots 

87*2 

3*8 

4'% 

25*1 

59*9 

25*5 

%5'9 

95*0 

100'7 

86*1 

4*5 

4-4 

28*9 

tS'S 

26*9 

%6'6 

105*9 

99'0 

95*8 

5*0 

4-5 

32*1 

29'5 

26*7 

%6’6 ' 

103*2 

lOtl 

92*2 

4*3 

4-5 

28*3 

SO'6 

26*2 

%6'9 

98*5 

lots 

87*1 

3*9 

4 .% 

23*0 

m'5 

26*2 

%6'6 

93*6 

98-9 

85*6 

4*7 

4-7 

28*3 

9.5'% 

26*9 

%6'0 

103*7 

96'% 

94*1 

5*2 

4-6 

31*5 

%S'9 

25*7 

%5'S 

102*0 

IOQ‘4 

91*9 

4*0 

4'% 

28*2 

SO'4 

28*6 

%8'% 

99*7 

m'5 

89*6 

i 4*5 

4-9 

22*9 

%6'1 

27*4 

%S'l 

93*6 

lOO'l 

85*6 

4*7 

4-8 

24*7 

%S'7 

29*5 

%9'6 

lOTO 

105-7 

92*0 

4*5 

4-e 

24*2 

%S'S 

28*4 

%9'1 

98*4 

104-4 

91*6 

4*8 

4-6 

27*3 

%7'1 

30*2 

%9'1 

110*3 

105'5 

101*1 

5*4 

4-7 

30*0 

%6'B 

28*2 

%8'S 

108*2 

10t4 

100*0 

5*7 

4-7 

31*2 

%5'S 

27*8 

%7'B 

106'4 

97'S 

98*6 

4*9 

4-7 

30*1 

%4-5 

28*0 

%S'% 

101*8 

95'% 

93*7 

4*6 

4-7 

24*0 

%4'^ 

25*8 

S8'0 

88*2 

95'S 

79*6 

3*7 

4-0 

24*1 

%S'% 

28*1 

%6'3 

93*4 

90‘0 

85*8 

4*0 

4'3 

20*7 

%2'1 

25*6 

%4'9 1 

83*9 

96'7 

76*1 

3*6 

4-0 

23*1 

U'S 

27*7 

%6'6 

91*0 

9tS 

82*0 

3*8 

4-0 

20*4 

%f/9 

24*5 

%5'% ' 

83*4 

87'0 

75*6 

3*2 

S'6 

19*1 

M'7 

26*0 

%6'5 

85*2 

90'6 

78*6 

4*4 

4-5 

17*5 

%0'8 

24*2 

%4'S 

79*9 

8S'0 

73*6 

4*0 

4-1 

16*5 

19'3 

24*6 

%5'% 

78*6 

8S'0 

73*2 

4*2 

4-1 

18*1 

18'0 

27*7 

%6'8 

90*9 

87'0 

83*7 

4*4 

3-8 

16*5 

14-6 

21*6 

U'7 

79*4 

74 -% 

72*6 

4*8 

4-0 

20*6 

16'7 

23*8 

%3'S 

89*6 

S%’7 

84*4 

3*5 

S'4 

17*9 

14-6 

20*4 

%0'6 

75*5 

7t5 

69*5 

3*7 

3’7 

13*3 

IS'4 

19*5 

%t3 

63*7 

69' 4 

57*8 

2*8 

S'O 

15*1 

14-6 

22*3 

%0'S 

70*6 

68'0 

65*2 

3*0 

$'% 

15*5 

16-6 

20*9 

%0'S 

70*0 

7%'% 

63*4 

2*9 

S'% 

14*6 

I5'S 

21*0 

%0'1 

69*6 

69'6 

63*9 

2*8 

3-9 

14*1 

15‘8 

20*2 

%0'S 

68*6 

7tS 

62*6 

2*6 

%’9 

13*6 

15'4 

20*7 

%t% 

70*2 

74-6 

65*2 

2*7 

%'8 

12*5 

U'5 

20*1 

%0'% 

65*3 

67'9 

61*4 

2*6 

%'7 

i 

IS'l 

22*6 

%S'l 

68*3 

7t6 

64*5 

2*7 

%'6 

Il*9 

Its 

27*2 

%6'S 

80*7 

77'0 

75*4 

3*4 

%'9 

15*3 

lS-6 

28*7 

%8'8 

83*2 

78'4 

78*3 

3*4 

%'9 

18*5 

lo'O 

18*2 

18'% 

77*0 

70'8 

71*5 

2*9 

%-s 

16*9 

IS'8 

13*3 

13'4 

62*3 

58'4 

57*0 

2*8 

%-9 

15*4 

15'0 

20*1 

%t% 

70*2 

7S'9 

64*7 

2*8 

2'9 

16*5 

15'9 

13*0 

1%‘% 

61T 

69'% 

58*7 

2*7 

%'8 

13*4 

14-4 

11*8 

Its 

53*5 

55'7 

48*8 

2*9 

S’% 

13*7 

14'4 

11*6 

Itl 

55*7 

56-0 

51*3 

2*6 

%-7 

13*5 

15'% 

• 11*8 

1%'% 

57*5 

60'0 

53*3 

2*3 

%'6 

10 8 

1%'S 

11*4 

lt7 

51*9 

55'4 

48*6 

2*3 

%'4 

11*7 

IBM 

13*1 

IS'l 

53*3 

55M 

49*8 

2*6 

%'7 

11-2 

IS'l 

12*1 

12'4 

54*3 

■ 67'3 

51*4 

2*5 

%'4 

11*9 

It 8 

13*5 

IS'l 

60*8 

58'0 

57*1 

2*9 

%'5 

13*7 

12'1 

13*2 

IS'S 

61*6 

57'% 

57*5 

3*2 

S'7 

15*6 

1%'7 

12*7 

1%'7 

60*6 

55'5 

56*5 

2*^ 

%'7 


ii fl i'l 6B'6 21*5 499 665 

'6 4-0 3'8 S-9 40*9 4r7 49*5 SIS H* 207 245 

*3 4‘$ 2*0 45*0 44'8 62*6 d^*^> — 13 56 

'6 4'1 3*2 8'% 42*5 ^i*7 52*0 m-7 — 38 161 

;*1 fS 6*7 6*5 44*8 44'^ 56*8 56'1 21*1 524 782 

1*8 4't 6*7 6-e 45*6 47’4 57*3 59-S 20*3 631 799 

;*5 4‘4 5*9 e-S 47*1 58*7 35*.9 19*3 558 648 

1*0 4‘9 6*2 6*0 50*6 48'8 63*5 6^’0 20*0 527 629 

f3 ^*5 6*0 5*9 49*1 .^7*7 60*6 S9‘9 20*3 524 672 

)*9 4,% 5*9 B'8 46*5 48'4 57*8 69*i 18*9 529 676 

r*7 4''7 5*3 3*6 48*2 48'0 59*9 8Q-0 17*8 475 636 

)*2 4'6 6*2 6*0 49*2 48^3 62*8 19*6 497 688 

kO 4'^ 6*3 6*g 48*4 ^7*5 60*4 .59*7 21*6 521 763 

P5 4’9 6*9 6'8 46*5 4S'0 59*2 61'^ 20*3 592 786 

P7 4’S 6*9 7*i 53*2 51*5 66*5 65'1 18*9 607 708 

P5 4‘6 6*0 6*3 50*8 50‘6 63*0 63‘4 20*3® 616 705 

P8 4'& 6*5 6*9 42*2 48’^ 55*1 36*3 20*4 620 811 

)*4 4‘7 7*1 S'S 50*3 >^7*9 64*6 61‘2 20*6 622 783 

5*7 4’7 6*9 6*7 48*6 47'2 65*1 69*3 21*5 589 763 

P9 4-7 6*2 6*9 44*6 44’7 58*4 SS'X 20*9^^ 681 661 

P6 f7 6*9 6‘8 44*7 68*3 36*7 22*1 587 679 

5*7 ^*9 6*8 6*J 41*2 4^’B 51*9 3.7*3 22*1 607 776 

4*0 4‘8 6*0 3*7 42*5 ,^^*9 53*9 5$'4 21*5 601 773 

5*6 4'0 5*4 3*4 36*7 39*9 46*9 49*6 19*9° 578 696 

5*8 4-0 5*8 3*g 39*8 BS-2 51*0 49-0 19*3 555 621 

5*2 S'S 4*7 5*9 33*8 36‘4 42*8 46' 1 18*0® 526 600 

4*4 4-5 5*2 3*3 39*7 38'4 50*7 49-6 16*9 439 547 

4*0 4-1 4*4 4-7 33*1 3^*9 42*8 48'0 18*6® 376 441 

4-2 4’1 5*0 6'B 32*0 3^*9 42*7 4S'8 18*2 397 632 

4-4 S'8 5*3 6'1 35*9 3f.^ 46*9 44-4 18'7 375 451 

4*8 4’0 4*7 4'5 32*7 31'8 44*1 19*8 358 424 

3-5 S'4 4*7 4'6 27*6 ^3-3 38*5 39*9 18*7* 317 322 

3*7 3*7 3*7 3-7 28*7 ^7*7 37*6 39*9 18*4 305 361 

2*8 3*9 3*8 4-0 24*0 ^^‘9 31*8 3^*3 19*2 320 486 

3*0 3*3 4*1 3.9 25*6 U'7 34*0 33‘1 18*2 323 458 

2*9 S-% 4*1 4-1 24*3 m’9 32*5 S 4-4 18*2® 302 397 

2*8 f*9 4*0 3*6 26*0 U'S 33*9 SSt 18*2 315 425 

2*6 ^*9 4*0 4-^ 21.7 t3'4 29*4 $1'6 16*9 302 393 

2*7 5*3 3*8 4.9 26*5 25'7 34*3 33'S 14*9 286 377 

2*6 B'7 3*4 3*7 22*0 UB 29*1 $9'4 16*9 249 349 

2*7 S*9 3*7 3*9 22*2 *9 29*8 39*3 16*8 252 Z61 

3*4 S*9 4*3 24*0 32*8 39*9 17*9 257 411 

3*4 ;S*9 4*1 3*9 22*9 ^3*5 31*9 39*3 18*1 277 439 

2*9 ^*5 4*0 3*9 22*7 m 32*1 SS'4 17*9 299 407 

2*8 2'9 3*5 S'6 23*4 ^^*6 31*1 39*,^ 18*5 298 402 

2*8 2'9 3*5 3*9 22*6 ^2'4 30*0 39*9 18*0 307 460 

2*7 2'8 3*5 3*3 24*2 ^3.3 31*2 39*S 18*1® 303 443 

2*9 S'S 4*0 4’0 26.8 ^3*3 34*8 39*3 17*7 296 406 

2*6 $'7 3*6 3*^ 23*2 2^*3 30*2 29'5 17*3® 285 399 

2*3 3*6 3*9 22*9 U'7 29*7 3^*9 15*4 291 421 

2*3 ^'4 3*5 3*3 22*4 fi*7 29*3 «3 -3 14*4 264 411 1) 

2*6 %'7 3*4 3*7 21*7 52.3 28*6 53*3 15*6 234 U 331 V 

2*5 f'4 3*2 S' 4 19*8 59*3 26*2 59*3 16*0 243 394 j 


665 193 

245 168 

56 68 

161 152 

782 580 

799 437 

648 370 

629 377 

672 342 

676 279 

636 245 

688 432 

763 362 

786 428 

708 ) 

705 > 360 

811 j 

783 ) 

763 V 499 

661 J 


3*9 3*7 22*7 U'6 30*4 53*7 16*S 249 412 1 

4*1 3*9 22*5 51*3 31*1 59*7 17*0 1 250 434 V 

3*9 3*3 23*6 32*4 S%'7 18*6 j 257 421 j 


+ Trade Dispute. 


NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 


1 Total for Qr. 

” 4 Weeks, excluding holiday week. 

* Excludes Christmas week, but includes New Year. 


IMPORTS & EXPORTS— Declared values of imports (oXf.) into tr.K., and exports (fn\b.) of UJC pro ^ 

iniportSs=Total imports less exports of imported goods. — ^MONTHLY ALC.OIINT& 01? IhADJi. & JsAVIGATIOjN. 

steel federation of 

SHIPBUm1.D?nI_* C'^STIWGS roON^^ TOtships) commenced durine ttie auarter.— liOTCD’S EEOISTEE OF 

SHIPPING. 







1933 


BmiMimMmmm 


mimr soocs T^mc— 


iNSUREO PERSOKS 
UNEMPLOYED 


OTHER MINERALS. ETC. 










TRANSPORT. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


SHIPPING. 



Tonnage of Ships 
(with Cargoes). 

Index of 

JM . . 

Entered Cleared 

sil 

.to g 

British Ports. 

BgM 

etS 

■ 

0000 tons 0000 tons 

7“ I 



% 

i 

% 


RAILWAYS. 


INSURED ' PERSONS UNEMPIiOYED.f 
(Great Britain and North Ireland). 


1924 



544 




Average .. 

461 

* 

★ 

100 

100 

1926 

1st Qr. Av 

422 

477 

507 

635 

91 

79 


453 

453 

364 

372 

— 

78 


644 

S96 

343 

$43 

103 

98 

4tli n 

618 

608 

352 

$64 

138 

138 

1927 

IstQr. Av. 

447 

52$ 

498 

525 

112 

104 

2nd ,, 

511 

50$ 

536 

540 

113 

95 

3rd ;; jj 

542 

501 

566 

51,5 

102 

87 

4th ?> 

503 

m 

517 

507 

102 

93 

1928 

1st Qr. Av. 

. 449 

502 

502 

52$ 

93 

84 

2nd ,, y) 

516 

506 

535 

5$9 

90 

83 

3rd ,, 5 5 

531 

491 

564 

544 

93 

86 

4th „ ,5 

518 

507 

545 

5$4 

113 

96 

1929 







1st (^r. Av 

. 438 

495 

518 

545 

no 

93 

2lld ; ) 5 5 

530 

52$ 

576 

576 

107 

85 

JULY .... 

. 596 

54$ 

618 

60S 

109 

83 

AUG 

. 588 

537 

648 

622 

116 

83 

SEPT 

. 589 

660 

696 

566 

119 

84 

OCT 

. 583 

6B1 

622 

591 

104 

77 

NOV 

. 513 

523 

586 

572 

96 

77 

DEC 

. 494 

500 

517 

627 

88 

70 

1930 







JAN 

.. 480 

518 

581 

60$ 

83 

66 

FEB 

.. 427 

538 

496 

569 

84 

64 

MAR 

.. 484 

SIS 

533 

535 

84 

61 

APRIL . 

.. 498 

630 

525 

551 

86 

66 

MAY .... 

.. 579 

554 

598 

574 

86 

58 

JUNE .... 

.. 681 

54 s 

534 

541 

66 

68 

JULY .... 

.. 605 

551 

571 

561 

71 

61 

AUG 

.. 564 

515 

589 

565 

71 

70 

SEPT. .. 

.. 588 

559 

579 

530 

79 

68 

^^GT 

.. 557 

51$ 

581 

55% ■ 

' 

62 

NOV 

.. 496 

506 

511 

49 s j 



68 

DEC 

.. 512 

518 

489 

498 

64 

71 

1931 






JAN 

.. 451 

486 

469 

487 

64 

70 

FEB 

.. 401 

505 

423 

477 

— 

65 

MAR 

.. 478 

512 

466 

467 

59 

66 

APRIL... 

.. 459 

489 

465 

489 

54 

67 

MAY 

.. 511 

489 

504 

484 

56 

70 

JUNE 

.. 558 

526 

507 

51$ 

56 

64 

JULY.... 

.. 564 

51$ 

536 

527 

68 

62 

AUG 

568 

519 

502 

482 

55 

63 

SEPT 

.. 634 

608 

502 

477 

55 

62 

OCT 

.. 522 

480 

538 

611 

77 

73 

NOV 

.. 498 

508 

460 

449 

71 

74 

DEC 

.. 485 

492 

460 

469 

71 

72 

1932 







JAN 

.. 423 

456 

454 

471 

51 

62 

FEB 

... 465 

565 

410 

446 

51 

65 

MAR 

413 

442 

428 

429 

51 

69 

APRIL ... 

... 435 

46$ 

446 

469 

71 

69 

MAY .... 

... 477 

456 

426 

409 

71 

66 

JUNE .... 

513 

483 

465 

471 

— 

58 

JULY .... 

... 502 

457 

480 

472 

__ 

56 

AUG 

... 513 

469 

450 

4S2 

45 

59 

SEPT 

... 491 

467 

477 

453 

55 

64 

OCT 

... 483 

445 

435 

41 $ 

61 

63 

NOV 

... 435 

444 

441 

4$0 

58 

65 

DEC 

... 455 

461 

429 

L$7 

62 

67 


Freight Traffic. 
Standard. Gauge Railways. 


a '3 is All 
m P Goods. 

0000 tons. iSMn 

544 1743 551 8*89 

546 1778 544 9*10 

429 667 576 5-81 

445 336 331 5*64 

496 1056 365 7*92 

543 1754 542 9*42 

532 1605 598 9*00 

636 1595 534 9*07 

550 1672 m ^ 

521 1661 506 8*95 

496 1478 536 8*34 

501 1460 505 8*37 

530 1630 516 9*84 

495 1797 478 8*89 

514 1608 581 8*76 

524 1682 578 9*05 

513 1688 560 8*82 

523 1660 548 8-88 

579 1811 606 9-69 

536 1845 573 9*33 

477 1756 495 8*24 

527 1892 537 9*13 

468 1743 503 8*41 

512 1755 540 8*92 

484 1563 506 8*19 

601 1621 465 8*65 

436 1318 485 7*27 

483 1480 485 8*20 

440 1434 413 7*54 

474 1529 456 8*17 

515 1603 512 8-76 

449 1640 439 8*18 

438 1692 418 811 

437 1533 410 7*99 

395 1471 367 7*37 

445 1571 417 8*01 

427 1430 401 7*49 

396 1324 419 7*05 

415 1380 421 7*38 

430 1335 421 7*42 

395 1271 350 6*87 

440 1399 366 7*63 

479 1531 415 8*06 

445 1459 394 7*53 

I 121 HI ZJH 

: 376t 14121- 516-I* 6*67‘ 

384 1408 358 6*90 

366 1383 326 6-64 

359 1321 328 6*44 

340 1205 320 6*04 

343 1222 322 6*08 

336 1101 309 5*81 

321 1065 266 6*47 

337 1100 278 5*73 

, 356 1242 284 6*14 

: 373 1303 310 6*38 


000 1 000 I 000 1 000 I 000 


119 50 


108 132 135 


1004 208 
992 250 

1108 290 
1142 251 

1X22 176 
953 192 

947 202 
951 173 
961 162 ! 

1005 165 
1061 153 
1075 156 

1173 138 
1209 142 

wr TSS 

1301: 177 
1357 235 
1396 254 

1519 301 
1546 252 
1605 246 
1735 282 
1771 225 
1847 210 

1972 208 
2017 239 
2028 292 
1968 278 
1957 288 
2068 377 

2128 387 
2118 328 
2173 316 
2168 302 
2167 285 
2132 257 

2304 288 
2300 294 
2211 281 
2270 344 
2323 337 
2358 424 

2416 430 
2439 439 
2437 404 
2373 355 
2395 355 
2336 305 


116 

78 

99 

35 

344 

97 

88 

117 

31 

348 

121 

90 

94 

59 

454 

135 

96 

109 

69 

511 

134 

100 

139 

49 

460 

97 

73 

134 

29 

356 

75 

54 

82 

24 

296 

67 

48 

92 

29 

295 

69 

46 

147 

31 

303 

67 

44 

162 

27 

323 

67 

51 

109 

30 

312 

70 

59 

119 

42 

346 

71 

65 

154 

37 

358 

71 

53 

200 

36 

377 

63 

46 

107 

38 

324 

61 

47 

103 

40 

314 

66 

49 

108 

41 

331 

68 

61 

121 

36 

335 

68 

51 

143 

36 

339 

70 

49 

172 

40 

356 

70 

48 

181 

42 

359 

79 

49 

197 

56 

411 

85 


195 

63 

425 

51 

bb i 

177 

67 

IS 

98 

55 

160 

71 

465 

100 

58 

147 

85 

461 

107 

62 

147 

91 

469 

114 

65 

160 

102 

499 

125 

70 

166 

105 

552 

137 

76 

178 

105 

562 

151 

82 

200 ^ 

96 

581 

158 

86 

232 1 

96 

610 

173 

92 

246 

115 

647 

178 

95 

288 

112 

697 

187 

101 

274 

104 

714 

192 

107 

247 

90 

701 

194 

108 

220 

93 ' 

683 

196 

no 

207 

92 

677 

199 

no 

214 

100 

685 

202 

in 

235 

107 

705 

203 

114 

245 

no 

722 

210 

113 

264 

114 

738 

205 

115 

302 

81 

726 

200 

117 

328 

72 

721 

197 

117 

342 

69 

713 


201 43 

197 54 

261 81 
255 66 

253 60 

221 68 

251 78 

247 78 

243 69 

249 69 

265 69 

269 73 

348 104 
374 121 
W l35 
460 151 
499 185 
516 202 

551 213 
573 217 
584 207 
584 197 
698 192 
653 219 

691 211 
380 202 

638 181 
625 184 
621 185 

639 202 


100 206 117 

101 206 116 

100 201 114 

101 204 113 

107 211 115 

100 207 114 

102 212 115 

103 212 116 

99 216 116 

100 215 115 

98 213 1X4 

94 209 115 


t Excluding any disqualified for benefit by trade dispute. 

4 4 Weeks only, after 1931, 13 returns for year, ★ NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED, 


384 73 ! 762 551 124 

381 71 i 755 509 112 

349 66 732 449 99 

332 71 743 467 109 

326 96 774 499 149 

327 89 749 465 142 

351 89 765 505 145 

361 95 7?0 608 153 

368 93 771 488 138 

379 ^ 70 757 437 104 

392 67 768 454 100 

403 68 761 440 97 


§ Excludes Commerce, etc. 


TRANSPORT : 

$H i PP ! N G— ENTERED 

AND CLEARED 

SHIPPING FREIGHTS- 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC- 

WEIGHT 

RECEIPTS 


unemployment- 
insured PERSOSIS— 


Tonnage of British and Foreign vessels entering and leaving Bri^h ports with caws during inonth.-BOARD 

OP TRADE MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OF Pnwi>AWD rvr nn 

Chamber of Shipping index numbers as published by The Statist, —PREPARED BY DR. ibSERLIS. 

Tonnage of goods cairied on the Railways of 

Monthly Receipts for goods traffic, excluding cost of collection and delivery till January, 1928, then excluding 
receipts for coUection and delivery.— MtCUSTBY OF TRANSPORT, 
f^umBer of books lodged at Labour Exchange on or about 25th of month* 


MINIST^T OF LABOUR GAYETTE. 




UNITED STATES 


For description of series see Bulletin, April 23rd, 1932, page 126, 



P.R. Banks |] 

J'.R. Member Banks! 

Bank Debits 


INT. RATES 1 

? New Securities 

DowJonesInd’st’lj 
Shares Index | 

TRADE i 

PRODUCTION 1 

r-’ F'"” 

a> 

Ofd 

2o 

CJ fS 

y rS 
CD'S 
tDD 

0000 

tons 

ns 

1 o 

CJ'TD 

01 

§1 

2 d 

Mn. S 

6 m 

43 ' 

43.2 

CD 

U O 

0000 

Discounts & 
g Re-disconnts 

’m Acceptances & 
Securities 

Demand 

Deposits 

o 

g Loans & 
s Discounts 

m 

Investments 

OiZi 

10 Mn. $ 

CD 

t> 

O 

'o 2 

o a 

Mn. $ 

.^0 New York 
F.R.Bank 

tc 

i 

o 

"ee 

o 

% 

.^0 Prime Comm’l 
Paper 

Exports of 
^ U.S. Produce 

p 

m General 
Imports 

^ Industrial 
Index 

o 

§ Automobiles 

o 

g Pig Troll 

CD 

§ Steel Ingots 

1929 

X 


S 

A 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1% 

13 

u 

15 

i6' 

17 

18 

liJ 

10 

12 1 

11 

Iwst Qr. Av. 

906 

678 

1331 

1636 

600 

5214 

2692 

32'5 

5*0 

7*74 

5*43 

1060 

282 

466 

374 

120 

484 

345 

463 

422 

417 ! 405 I 

2nd Qr. Av. 

979 

299 

1311 

1652 

575 

4710 

2658 

25*6 

5*0 

8*50 

6*93 

1044 

285 

393 

388 

125 

691 

376 

505 1 

453 

587 

449 

3rd Or. Av. 

1036 

298 

1323 

1715 

547 

4953 

2803 

23*6 

5*7 

8-65 

6*05 

1150 

324 

400 

355 

122 

472 

368 

477 

388 

529 

477 

4-th <3r. Av. 

880 

623 

1438 

1809 

556 

5226 

2920 


5*2 

5*57 

5*56 

612 

243 

459 

346 

108 

206 

320 

305 

431 

388 

430 

1930 

1st Qr. Av. 

384 

783 

1307 

1667 

561 

3553 

2407 

39*8 

2*5 

4*22 

4*57 

755. 

242 

370 

298 

107 

335 

297 

406 

451 

366 

376 

2nd Qr. Av. 

243 

740 

1357 

1692 

593 

3791 

2447 

34*4 

2*5 

3*25 

3*70 

970 

242 

310 

281 

105 

399 

312 

387 

413 

514 

398 

3rd Qr. Av. 

210 

761 

1375 

1693 

636 

2734 

2180 


2*5 

2*20 

3*05 

456 

211 

288 

222 

91 

217 

248 

297 

371 

549 

399 

4th Qr. Av. 

252 

824 

1391 

1649 

674 

2742 

2217 

31*4 

2*03 2-08 

2*93 

574 

167 

293 

220 

84 

149 

190 

232 

369 

280 

358 

1931 

JAN. ...... 

253 

853 

1368 

1575 

684 

2456 

2170 

34*4 

2*0 

1*57 

2*76 

649 

154 

246 

183 

82 

172 

171 

246 

413 

228 

549 

FEB. 

216 

705 

1361 

1546 

718 

2095 

1708 

16*1 

2*0 

1*60 

2*62 

222 

165 

221 

175 

87 

220 

171 

250 

397 

235 

284 

MARCH ... 

176 

727 

1375 

1538 

755 

2759 

1942 

25*6 

2*0 

1*66 

2*55 

699 

166 

231 

210 

89 

276 

203 

299 

400 

370 

294 

APRIL ... 

155 

773 

1366 

1499 

790 

2682 

1962 

49*5 

2*0 

1*52 

2*38 

590 

148 

210 

186 

90 

337 

202 

272 

390 

337 

299 

MAY 

163 

743 

1361 

1473 

781 

2507 

1886 

49*6 

1*5 

1*45 

2*20 

426 

130 

199 

180 

89 

317 

199 

251 

362 

306 

374 

JUNE ...... 

188 

731 

1369 

1469 

779 

2589 

1941 

63*8 

1*5 

1-60 

2*02 

402 

126 

183 

174 

83 

251 

164 

208 

I 348 

352 

299 

JULY 

169 

753 

1347 

1449 

781 

2101 

1844 

19*5 

1*5 

1*50 

2*02 

271 

130 

177 

175 

80 

218 

146 

189 

1 340 

286 


AUaUST., 

222 

847 

1324 

1440 

766 

1750 

1653 

57*5 

1*5 

1*50 

1*96 

127 

127 

161 

167 

78 

187 

128 

172 

317 

233 

376 * 

SEPT 

280 

996 

1323 

1419 

792 

2007 

1663 

20*6 

1*5 

1*50 

2*00 

312 

108 

177 

170 

77 

141 

117 

155 

314 

251 

291 

OCT. ...... 

613 

1425 

1245 

1352 

770 

2068 

1813 

■~8S7'7 

3*5 

2-10 

2*98 

45 

93 

201 

169 

75 

80 

117 

159 

312 

242 

381 

NOV 

695 

1287 

1220 

1335 

751 

1446 

1461 

89*4 

3*5 

2*50 

3-75 

129 

95 

190 

150 

73 

69 

no 

159 

293 

151 

262 

DEC. ...... 

774 

1117 

1187 

1310 

743 

1923 

1711 

66*9 

3*5 

2*63 

3*75 

119 

74 

181 

153 

68 

122 

98 

130 

274 

157 

228 

1932 

•TAN. ...... 

828 

980 

1145 

1286 

714 

1768 

1590 

-^75'0 

3*5 

2*74 

3*75 

194 

72 

147 

135 

71 

119 

97 

146 

265 

85 

227 

FEB. ^ 

848 

894 

1100 

1259 

700 

1438 

1287 

-90‘6 

3*5 

2*50 

3*72 

94 

73 

151 

131 

71 

117 

96 

146 

255 

89 

225 

MARCH ... 

714 

914 

1094 

1221 

714 

1616 

1373 

-m-r 

3*0 

2*50 

3*50 

190 

74 

162 

131 

68 

119 

97 

141 

247 

112 

229 

APRIL ... 

606 

1066 

1114 

1188 

715 

1556 

1437 

-SO' 5 

3*0 

2*60 

3*30 

142 

67 

132 

127 

64 

148 

85 

124 

233 

122 

277 

MAY 

486 

1454 

1110 

1163 

738 

1291 

1250 

-195'5 

3*0 

2*60 

2*96 

123 

49 

129 

112 

61 

184 

78 

111 

218 

146 

209 

: JUNE ...... 

495 

1747 

1093 

1126 

749 

1420 

1291 

~%Q7'7 

3*0 

2-50 

2*64 

142 

43 

no 

111 

59 

183 

65 

90 

203 

113 

197’'^ 

JULY 

523 

1878 

1075 

1100 

770 

1273 

1251 

- 7'1 

2*5 

2*06 

2*33 

154 

42 

104 

79 

66 

111 

57 

79 

197 

129 

242 

AUGUST- 

451 

1887 

1098 

1080 

774 

i 1346 

1176 

■+■ 6*1 

2*5 

2*00 

2*08 

170 

61 

107 

91 

59 

90 

63 

83 

197 

134 

207 

SEPT 

387 

1882 

1123 

1071 

820 

’ 1416 

1177 

+27-9 

2*5 

2*00 

1*99 

141 

66 

130 

98 

68 

84 

59 

98 

199 

128 

225 

OCT 

328 

1885 

1146 

1044 

858 

1294 

1235 

-4-20*6 

2*5 

1*38 

1*72 

122 

58 

151 

106 

68 

49 

64 

107 

200 

108 

316 

■' .NOV..: ...... 

313 

1885 

1174 

1041 

859 

981 

1094 

+21*7 

2*5 

1*0 

1*54 

75 

57 

137 

104 

65 

60 

63 

101 

197 

105 

220 

DEC 

1933 



1176 

1030 

851 



+101*£ 

1 2*5 

1*0 

1*39 

158 

64 


97 


not 

55 

84 

197 

81 

205J 

JAN 









2*5 




57*! 











Latest figures are preliminary. t lst“14tb. * 5 weeks. | Provisional. For prices see page 19. 
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ROYAL ECONOMIC SOCIETY 


List of Special Memoranda issued to members of the Royal Economic Society by arrangement 
with the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 

No. I. The Economic Position of Great Britain, by A. C. Pigou. July, 1927. 

No. 2. Report on Current Economic Conditions. July, 1927. 

No, 3. Stocks of Staple Commodities, by J. M. Keynes and J, W. F. Rowe. September, 1927. 
No. 4. Report on Current Economic Conditions. October, 1927. 

Nos. 5. 7, 9, 10. Reports on Current Economic Conditions. Jan,, x\prii, July, Oct., 1928. 

No. 6 . Report on Current Economic Conditions in France, Germany, Italy and Russia, 
February, 1928. 

No. 8. Output, Employment, and Wages in Industry in the United KingdojM, 1924. May, 
1928. 

No. II. The Railway Industry of Great Britain, 1927, by W. V. Wood and C. E. R. Sherring- 
ton. January, 1929. 

No. 12. A New Index-Number of Wages, by x\. L. Bowley. January, 1929. 

Nos. 13, 14, 16, 18. Reports on Current Economic Conditions. Jan,, April, July, Oct., 1929. 

No. 15. Report on Current Economic Conditions in Europe. May, 1929. 

No. 17. Stocks of Staple Commodities, by J. M. Keynes and J. W. F. Rowe. August, 1929. 

Nos. 19, 21, 22, 25. Reports on Current Economic Conditions. Jan., April, July, Oct., 1930. 

No. 20. Report on Current Economic Conditions in Europe. February, 1930. 

No. 23. Studies in the Artificial Control of Raw Material Supplies, No. i. Sugar, by 
J. W. F, Rowe. October, 1930. 

No. 24. Stocks of Staple Commodities, by J. M. Keynes, J. W. F. Rowe and G. L. Schwartz. 
October, 1930. 

Nos. 26, 30, 31, 32. Reports ON Current Economic Conditions. Jan., April, July, Oct, X931. 

No. 27. Report on Current Economic Conditions in Europe. February. 1931. 

No. 28. A New Index of Prices of Securities, by A. L. Bowley, G. L. Schwartz and K. C. 
Smith. February, 1931. 

No. 29. Studies in the Artificial Control of Raw Material Supplies, No. 2. Rubber, by 
J. WC F. Rowe. April, 1931. 

Nos. 33, 36, 37, 38. Report on Current Economic Conditions. Jan., April, July, Oct., 1932. 

No. 34. Studies in the Artificial Control of Raw Material Supplies, No. 3. Brazilian 
Coffee, by J. W. F, Rowe. February, 1932. 

No. 35. Report on Current EconuxMic Conditions in Europe. February, 1932. 

No. 39. Report on Current Economic Conditions. January, 1933. 
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UNITED KINGDOM. 

Additional Figures published since Jan, 22 ndi 1933 . 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 

End Dec. 

End Jan. 

railways. 


4 weeks to 

Fixed Interest — Price 

122-8% 

123*1% 

W eight carried — 

Nov. 5th. Dec. 3rd. 

„ „ — Yield 

81-9% 

8T7% 

Merchandise (A) ... Toiij 

3,726.000 vT . 

Industrials 

94% 

95% 

Fuel 


13,034,000 A +’‘ki 

Sensitive Index 

Dec, 

Jan. 

Minerals Mer chandise (B) ,, 

3,099,000 

1st half-month 

— T0% 

-1*4% 

Goods Receipts ... 

£6,376,000 

2nd ,, „ 

+ 4*2%, 

+ 3*9% 









NEW CAPITAL ISSUES. 


lanuarv 




For Great Britain 

£7,875.000 

Week ending 

Paris Milan 

Berlin Amsterdam 

For Abroad 


£335,000 

Jan. 28th .. 

. 86-70 66*23 

14*22 8*42 




Feb. 4th .. 

. 86*93 66*42 

14*28 8*45 

PROVINCIAL CLEARINGS. 


January 


Prague Zurich Stdckholm New York 

As in Bulletin 

£100,400,000 

Jan. 28th . 

. 114*23 17*50 

18-40 3-385 

MONEY. 

Week ending 

Feb. 4th . 

. 114*56 17*55 

18-46 3-395 

Short Money Index 

... 34% 

Feb. 4th 


B. Aires RiodeJ. Bombay H. Kong Kobe 

Day to Day Rate 

... *77% 


Jan. 28th . 

.41*79 5*38 

18*16 15*74 14*92 

Three Months Rate 

... *76% 


Feb. 4th . 

.41*75 5*38 

18*16 15*58 14*93 

Bank Rate 

2% on Tune 30th. 1932 







UNEMPLOYMENT. 


PRICES. 



Nos. on 

Live Register. OOO^s. Great Britain. 

Silver Bar— cash peroz. I7*0d. 

Week ending Feb. 4th 


Males, 

Females. Total. 

“ Times ” Index (Wholesale) 

Dec. 30th 

Jan. 31st 

Oct. 24th 

2317 

430 2747 

Food 

97*4% 

99*2% 

Nov. 21 st 

... 2348 

452 2800 

Materials 

92*8% 

92*0% 

Dec. 19 th 

2291 

432 2723 

Total 

94*5% 

94*7% 

Jan. 23rd 

2414 

489 2903 


FRANCE. 

Information communicated by M. LUCIEN MARCH, Directeur Honoraire de la 

Statistique Generate de la France. 

REVIEW OF 1932. 

January 26th, 1933. materials, which stood at 362'’o of the 1914 

D uring the past year the crisis was par-’ level in January, 1932, was at 355% in the early 
ticularly severe, but it would seem from part of January, 19333 that the change was 
certain indications that the worst has been insignificant, whereas from 1931 to 1932 the 
met. fall had been nearly 20% and from 1930 to 

The movement of wholesale prices of mer- 1931 25%. Thus the movement seems to have 
chandise is the index which should be set in slackened enough for there to be no further 
the forefront. The index of prices of raw fear of a new collapse. 



France] 

Another important indicator is the short 
money rate. Whilst the French official discount 
rate is unchanged, the market rate fell consider- 
ably in 1932 compared with the year before. 
In several other countries, England, Germany 
and Italy for instance, discount rates were con- 
siderably lower at the end than at the beginning 
of the year ; the general level of money rates is 
therefore lower. 

Stock exchange securities fluctuated con- 
siderably in 1932. In France bonds, after 
falling greatly in the first half of the year, then 
recovered, but in the middle of January, 1933, 
were still 4% below the average for January, 
1932. Thus the yield on long-term investments 
has risen, while that on short-term has fallen. 
The ratio of the latter to the former is now ap- 
parently at its minimum, whereas it was at its 
maximum in the summer of 1929. 

The movement in variable dividend shares 
has not corresponded entirely with that of 
bonds. At the end of 1931 prices stood at a very 
low level ; they rose early in 1932, but fell again 
at the beginning of the summer, though not in 
all cases below the December level. Under the 
influence of the stimulus which then became 
apparent, especially in the United States, some 
improvement occurred as in other countries 
until the middle of September. The movement 
was not sustained and a fall followed, but there 
was a rise toward the end of the year. In 
January the general index number for ordinary 
shares was nearly 10% higher than the average 
for December, 1931. This is a sign that condi- 
tions are considered a little more satisfactory 
than a year ago. 

In France as in other countries, there seems 
to .be a little more activity in certain industries, 
especially textiles (which were the first to be 
affected as early as 1928), in metals and in coal- 
mining. External trade also tends to be a little 
more active. The sum total of the signs men- 
tioned would indicate that a coming recovery 
might be hoped for if it were not for increased 
unemployment, coupled, at least in France, 
with a renewed faU in exports, and a persistent 
incrg&se in bankruptcies. But a winter increase 
in unemployment is normal, and France, 
where the crisis began somewhat later than in 
other countries, may see it prolonged rather 
longer than elsewhere. 

There is, however, another reason for the 
present state of uncertainty, namely the diffi- 
culty of balancing the budget, and the fact that 
for the first time, as stated by the president of 
the Senate, Parliament did not deal with the 


matter before the beginning of the financial 
year. Measures intended to meet the budgetary 
deficit, which a commission of inquiry esti- 
mated to amount to over 10 Md. francs, after 
the utilisation of resources voted last summer, 
were not presented to Parliament until the 
second half of January. Consequently it seems 
that a final vote is unlikely for some months and 
that current liabilities can only be met by 
monthly votes on account. 

This situation, at a time when the end of the 
crisis is stiU doubtful, when exports continue 
to decline and an outflow of capital has begun, is 
not such as to inspire the confidence of holders 
of securities. In addition to some hundred 
milliar d francs on deposit at the banks or at the 
state deposit and consignment bank, there 
exists a large mass of hoarded bank notes. Re- 
ferring to recent years, there has been little 
increase in the volume of notes of under 1,000 
francs denomination, but in those of 1,000 francs 
and over an increase of 12 Md. francs which can 
hardly be accounted for in any way except 
hoarding. Idle capital abounds, not being 
utilised owing to lack of confidence in a forth- 
coming recovery. 

Independent of budgeting difficulties, the 
outflow of gold which has occurred for some 
months shows that the deficit in the balance of 
payments has necessitated settlement in specie. 
This deficit was inevitable, for the visible trade 
balance necessitated considerable payments 
abroad, while invisible exports declined very 
sharply, and dividends from abroad likewise 
diminished. 

Changes in the Bank of France’s reserves, as 
shown in the table below, indicate that the 
gold reserve has increased since the beginning 
of the year only in consequence of the repatria- 
tion of capital from abroad. Since October there 
has been no increase, but instead a reduction of 
gold stocks which coincides with a slight fall 
in the exchange value of the franc. 
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1 , 

1932 


1933 

1931-32 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 


i 15tli 

15 th 

15th 

;:;14th,; 

1 20th 

Gold ... ... ... 

‘ Foreign Assets-— Bills and 

69*8 ( 

77T 

82*4 

82*7 

82*3 

Sight Deposits 

19*6 


6*0 

4*7 ' 


Discounts (commercial) 


3*9 

■::"3*i 

3*0 

2*8 

Advances ... .. ... 

"■2-9: ,j 

2*8 

2*8 

2*8 i 

2*6 

Sinking Fund Bonds : 

Note Circulation 

84*0 ’ 

6*9 

81*9 

■v81*5:': 

6*6 

81*1 

6*7 

83*0 

Deposits, Treasury and , 






Sinking Fund ... ' 

6*5: ;! 


/■:.'';3*5v:"i 

3*0 


„ Private 


24*3 

22*7 

-■22*4"::| 

19*9 

Beserve Ratio (%) ! 

62*3 

70*3 

76-3 

"^^':77*4'^::: 

78*0 
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The increase in the note circulation and 
the reduction in current deposits are a conse- 
quence of the needs of the treasury which has 
reduced its account and placed bonds up to the 
legal limit. The reduction in the discount port- 
folio is due partly to slackness in business and 
partly to the still relatively high rate of discount 
as compared with the open market. The Bank 
of France rate which had been reduced to 2% 
in 1931, stood at 2|% throughout 1932, whilst 
the rate outside the bank fell ftom 1-9% in 1931 
to 1-0% in 1932. 

On the stock market the contango rate has 
been very low throughout the year, with some 

INDICES OF SHAKE PRICES. 

(January, 1931, as 100.) 


1931-33 

" ■ V 

3% Rente 

Railways 

Deposit 

Banks. 

Gommerc] 

Banks. 

Land Ban 

Metals. 

Electricit 

Textiles 

April 

104 

103 

101 

108 

106 

103 

98 

86' 

July 

100 

105 

90 

95 

106 

76 

89 

73 

October 

98 

98 

74 

62 

101 

59 

76 

50 

January 

91 

95 

74 

60 

104 

63 

79 

48 

April 

89 

96 

76 

60 

98 

67 

77 

49 

July i 

90 

98 

70 

60 

72 

58 

72 

40 

October j 

['■m' 

101 1 

71 

60 i 

; 79 

■^69 i 

69 

41 

January 

90 

95 1 

' 72 

62 1 

84 

■ 61 1 

68* 

44^ 


’^ISth. 


fluctuations. The general movement of quota- 
tions has already been described. The table 
below shows that the recovery in bonds last 
summer has not persisted, whilst among 
variable dividend shares the improvement was 
held best by banks and metals. Electricity has 
remained indecisive but the movement in textiles 
was accentuated at the beginning of the present 
year. 

Although dealings are still rather limited, 
activity is a little greater than a year ago. Like- 
wise Clearing House returns were greater at the 
end of 1932 than at the end of the previous year. 

In 1932 the total of external trade was 30";, 
less in value and 25 % in weight than the previous 
year. The value of imports was 10 Md. fr. in 
excess of exports ; in 1931 the excess was slightly 
greater. 

On account of the fall in prices, food ii^ports 
were about 2 Md. fr. less than in 1931 ; there 
was little change in the weight. ■’ Imports of 
manufactures were also much less. Imports of 
raw materials were 30% lower in value and 21% 
in weight, and the reduction applied to nearly 
all categories. Exports of foodstuffs and raw 
materials have both diminished considerably in 
value and weight. But the greatest fall was in 
manufactures, amounting to 30 '/o in value and 
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1 1904-13. 

97-6 

97*0 

114 

117 i 

184 

12 

25*2 

5*17 

50 

100 i 

100 

647 

3*2 

3-44 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100* 

ioo§ 





!1 

007-13 











Yei 

ir 191 

L3 



jl924 Av... 

54-2 

62*0 

155 

170 

658 

306 

85*0 

19*3 

399 

616 

937 

2135 

6 

12-82 

434 

486 

450 

620 

380 

369 

1 1926 
list Qr.Av 

50-3 

50*0 

113 

179 

327 

409 

132*3 

27-2 

513 

794 ; 

1170 

2898 

6 

18*77 

616 

631 

545 

707 

491 

451 

i2iid,, ,, 

47-4 

48*8 

114 

172 

649 

476 

154*9 

31*9 

527 

897 

1314 

2742 


22*70 

736 

690 

613 

757 

523 

485 

iSrd ,, ,, 

49*3 

48*7 

148 

243 

237 

481 

180*4 

37*1 

554 

881 

1425 

3176 

?*5 

25*53 

802 

795 

708 

872 

584 

539 

|4th „ „ 

50*4 

53*7 

155 

225 

433 

461 

143*2 

29*5 

540 

938 

1527 

3991 

7*6 

19*59 

575 

684 

658 

713 

617 

545 

I 1927 
list Qr.Av 

54-3 

61*3 

145 

236 

439 

284 

123*4 

25*5 

527 

695 

1270 

4911 

5*5 

16*78 

498 

629 

629 

655 

586 

524 

bnd,, „ 

59*4 

69*0 

170 

273 

791 

256 

124*0 

25*5 

525 

805 

1315 

8542 

5*0 

16-98 

505 

627 

627 

632 

583 

525 

|3rd ,, „ 

68-8 

68*1 

161 

273 

413 

227 

124*0 

25*52 

534 

650 

1143 

11808 

It 

17*11 

492 

610 

579 

642 

643 

607 

l4th 

58T 

68*8 

153 

263 

862 

258 

124*0 

25*44 

555 

795 

1337 

10622 


17*48 

508 

693 

545 

637 

514 

498 

1 1928 
list Qr.Av 

88-5 

72*4 

195 

319 

772 

276 

124*02 

25*43 

684 

839 

1297 

8754 

3*6 

17*08 

505 

611 

582 

639 

525 

507 

l2iid V, ,, 

72'7 

76*0 

266 

481 

777 

366 

124*06 

25*40 

596 

1219 ' 

1409 

7953 


16*98 

518 

625 

612 

641 

545 

519 


69T 

80*4 

278 

473 

726 

364 

124*19 

25*57 

608 

816 

1487 

7229 


17-01 

505 

618 

600 

639 

544 

519 

Hth „ 

67-2 

80*1 

349 

480 

1309 

375 

124*12 

25*59 

616 

.941 ' 1 I 545 

9997 


17*08 

510 

620 

600 

641 

582 

531 

1 1929 





















list Qr.Av 

72'4 

76*5 

417 

518 

1089 

395 

124*19 

25*60 

629 

960 

1458 

12025 



496 

634 

619 

651 

603 

547 

hud,, „ 

75-6 

77*5 

400 

430 

1240 

412 

124*11 

25*59 

633 

884 1 1533 

12272 



478 

618 

615 

626 

622 

556 

ISrd „ „ 

77-6 

78*4 

422 

417 

1028 

461 

123*88 

25*55 

650 

840 1 1494 

11888 



463 

601 

585 

618 

606 

555 

f4tli„ „ 

81-4 

81*0 

382 

382 

1 1737 

439 

123*87 

25*41 

668 

948 

1652 

11956 


,, 

438 

581 

564 

599 

615 

565 

1 1930 





1 
















1 JAN. .. 

90-6 

88*3^ 

405 

422 

i 1313 

458 

125*92 

25*45 

693 

904 

1550 

10126 



410 

661 

536 

587 

609 

) 

1 FEB. 

89'9 

87*7 

379 

392 

3261 

438 

124*17 

25*5^ 

691 

908 

1509 

10669 

3 


395 

562 

540 

685 

698 

V565 

1 MAR... 

89‘6 

83*8 

318 

391 

2554 

460 

124*27 

25-5E 

700 

952 

1462 

10606 

tt 

J, 

375 

551 

534 

570 

591 

) 

1 APRIL, 

91*3 

86*5 

401 

406 

872 

476 

124-12 

25*52 

712 

914 

1502 

9467 



380 

646 

534 

561 

586 

) 

1 MAY... 

89*5 

86*3 

382 

391 

1210 

511 

123*90 

26*42 

711 

1074 

1500 

10150 

2*5 

^ , 

370 

540 

533 

549 

590 

>572 

1 JUNE . 

88-7 

87*6 

331 

355 

2601 

511 

123*81 

25*4S 

719 

1029 

1512 

10216 


-t 

305 

531 

628 

537 

593 

j 

1 JULY,. 

. 89*4 

89*9 

551 

365 

; 980 

501 

123-6E 

26*42 

> 729 

947 

1504 

10856 

99 


305 

536 

553 

527 

601 

) 

1 AUG... 

. 90*5 

91*6 

322 

348 

; 887 

432 

123*81 

25*42i 727 

754 

1474 

12546 

19 


310 

530 

553 

516 

626 

V592 

1 SEPT,. 

. 91*5 

90*1 

328 

349 

^1351 

486 

123*7€ 

25*461 729 

816 

1438 

12555 

9 9 


325 

522 

548 

506 

657 

J 

1 OCT. .. 

. 90*4 

88*9 

286 

322 

. 3650 

480 

123*8£ 

25.49i 740 

925 

1606 

14078 



320 

507 

536 

488 

637 

> 

1 NOY. . 

. 88*7 

87*9 

286 

316 

, 1154 

380 

123*6£ 

25*4^ 

747 

822 

1681 

15785 

9t 


315 

492 

626 

468 

647 

>597 

1 DEG, . 

. 88*6 

87*1 

261 

307 

' 2311 

425 

123*6C 

25*4i 

753 

908 

1637 

17122 



290 

485 

555 

449 

649 

) 

1 1931 





















1 JAN. .. 

. 88*0 

86.8 

227 

267 

: 484 

424 

123*82 

25*51 

777 

843 

1478 

18434 

2 


260 

482 

543 

437 

649 

> 

1 FEB. .. 

. 90*1 

88*7 

255 

310 

, 4228 

394 

123*92 

25*5] 

772 

830 

1414 

19733 


’’ 

240 

480 

540 

437 

650 

>590 

1 MAR... 

. 90*7 

88*9 

240 

300 

i 1304 

411 

124*12 

25*5f 

778 

826 

1260 

20122 



240 

480 

548 

429 

647 

J 

1 APR. .. 

91*3 

89*5 

231 

287 

1 1163 

441 

124*2i 

25*5' 

787 

820 

1480 

19510 

J , 

tt 

255 

483 

559 

425 

641 

) 

1 MAY .. 

91*0 

89*4 

191 

277 

! 1457 

450 

124*32 

26*5' 

773 

828 

1373 

20217 

99 

^ J 

255 

468 

545 

410 

634 

V589 

1 JUNE. 

. 91*2 

91*3 

158 

254 

: 1619 

489 

124*2^ 

25*5: 

5 . 770 

860 

1385 

21368 

99 

jt 

245 

466 

539 

410 

652 

) 

1 JULY.. 

. 88*7 

91*5 

168 

249 

' 1002 

419 

I23*8i 

25*50^ 782 

877 

;1461 

19616 

99 


255 

455 

526 

402 

615 

) 

1 AUG... 

.. 90*2 

93*1 

171 

257 

, 351 

324 

123*9; 

5 25*5l! 784 

889 

;1316 

25086 


r» 

250 

444 

512 

393 

595 

>665 

1 SEPT., 

91*3 

91*0 

154 

236 

1 341 

352 

115*4; 

1 25 * 47 : 782 

1096 

1467 

26184 

99 


255 

426 

492 

377 

588 


1 OCT. .. 

. 85*5 

85*6 

129 

171 

; 3545 

385 

99*0' 

25-39: 818 

1012 

1556 

26808 

2 *’i 

] ’’ 

270 

413 

469 

371 

571 

) 

1 NOV... 

. 86*6 

87*1 

132 

184 

: 631 

253 

94*7; 

5 25*51i 823 

1064 

1343 

28823 



320 

407 

465 

363 

555 

V531 

1 DEO. 

. 80*9 

84*6 

105 

152 

I 313 

283 

85*8; 

5 25*49 827 

816 

1372 

29340 

»T 


270 

403 

472 

351 

557 

J 

1 1932 





■ I . 
















1 JAN.... 

. 80*0 

82*9 

138 

180 

j 370 

' 282 

87*31 

3 25*45i 840 

832 

1178 

27124 



275 

404 

484 

343 

561 

) 

FEB. .. 

. 80*3 

82*9 

154 

207 

' 815 

258 

87*81 

3 25*591 834 

820 

1079 

27252 



268 

411 

495 

346 

565 

>534 

MAR... 

, 80*9 

82*9 

159 

201 

' 341 

316 

92*i; 

2 25*43: 826 

694 

1093 

26630 


’’ 

260 

416 

505 

348 

564 

J 

APRIL 

T8*5 

82*7 

143 

192 

: 1705 

298 

95*11 

3 25*36: 818 

663 

1088 

27364 



248 

415 

508 

343 

566 

) 

MAY .. 

. 75*1 

81*6 

120 

164 

! 560 

281 

93‘1( 

3 25'33i 817 

721 

1067 

25100 

»» 


248 

411 

510 

335 

562 

>535 

JUNE. 

. 75*6 

78*6 

124 

162 

1 223 

288 

92*61 

3 26*40i 817 

686 

1120 

26728 


z 

248 

398 

490 

327 

548 

J 

JULY.. 

80 4 

85*6 

124 

178 

i 211 

259 

90*6; 

3 25*5 

3; 815 

620 

! 1093 

25399 



238 

394 

481 

327 

534 

) 

AUG. .. 

. 83*1 

85*6 

123 

189 

i 328 

244 

88*7' 

26-5 

2 808 

597 

! 1004 

24723 



268 

384 

446 

359 

511 


SEPT.. 

. 86*7 

84*4 

142 

199 

i 197 

244 

88-51 

3 26*5 

2 807 

629 

1074 

25916 



253 

387 

445 

344 

502 

j-517 

OCT.... 

. 84*1 

87*3 

124 

177 i 588 

264 

86*6^ 

25*4 

3 811 

729 

1261 

25080 

. ) 


248 

383 

444 

337 

501 

) 

NOV. .. 

. 80-9' 

^ 87*3 

128 

178 

i 621 

276 

83*6( 

25*5 

1 823 

641 

1208 

22751 



243 

382 

447 

334 

510 

>516 

DEC. .. 

. 77*9 

82*2 

128 

184 

j 177 

314 

83*9J 

25*6 

2 820 

781 

1228 

24115 



228 

380 

439 

337 

505 

J 

1933 





1 
















JAN. .. 

79*0 

82*4 

131 

187 

1 


•|■86'9'; 

rtss-e 

836 


i 

21411 

91 

11 

228 







* July, 1914. 

BNANOE. 

Value of Stocks and Shares - 
Clearing House Returns.— 

■ Exchanges.— * 

Bank of France.— 

PRICES. 

Wholesale.— 

Retail.— 


t Provisional, 


I Including Sinking Fund. 


§ 1st Qr.,.1914. 


■ Index numbers for 16th of month. 

Total clearings during the month at the Bankers’ Clearing House of Paris. 

Monthly average of daily rates in Paris. 

Middle of month, except Debits and Credits, ■which are based upon daily averages. 

Index calculated by the Statistique Gendrale de la Prance for 45 commodities at the end of the month. 

Index for Paris calculated (l).for 18 commodities by the Statistique Generale during the month, giving each 
comrnodity a weight corresponding to tide consumption of a family of four persons : (2) for all expenses of a 
working-class home according to the Paris Commission on the Cost of Living. 
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TRADE, OUTPUT, TRANSPORT EMPLOYM 


IMPOETS/’ 


EXPOETS/' 


Mn.f. 


Pre-War! 
(1904-13). 
1924 Av. 

1926 

IstQr.Av 
2nd,, ,, 
5rd,, ,, 
4tli„ „ 

1927 

IstQr.Av 
2nd,, „ 
3rd ,, ,, 


541 

3344 


Mn.f.i Mn.f. 


I 


1 

Mn.f.i Mn.f. i Mn.f. 


Mn.f. 


Mn.f. 


Mn.Metr.Tns, 


105 

742 


333 

2173 


103 

424 


74 

3454 


65 

333 


135 

878 


4941 I 877 ! 3444 620 ■ 4413 | 371 ' 1263 

4864 ’ 863 i 3339 662 ; 4496 ! 362 1251 

4959 I 1062 ! 3216 681 ! 5328 I 433 1416 

5074 : 1057 I 3457 561 : 5609 I 525 j 1627 

4424 ^ 1255 j 2730 439 ’ 4667 ! 399 ! 1460 

4615 ' 1189 i 2903 523 ’ 4318 | 409 i 1342 

3804 I 1072 i 2279 452 : 4444 I 406 | 1293 

4775 ■ 1109 i 3152 513 4980 i 580 ! 1499 


274 

1994 

2779 

2882 

3479 

3457 

2808 

2566 

2745 

2901 


Weight 

of 


Im- 

ports. 


Ex- 

ports. 


OUTPUT. 


Coal 

(excl. 

Saar). 


Pig 

Iron. 


Steel. 


000 Metric Tons. 


SHIPPING. 


RAILWAYS 


Tonnage of 
Ships with 
Cargoes. 


2*89 

4*71 

3*91 

3*89 

3*71 

3*66 

4*40 

4*28 

3.83 

3*94 


1*24 

2*45 

2*65 

2*66 

2*79 

2*72 

2*93 

3*13 

3*23 

3*34 


Mn. 

Tons 


3346 

3667 

4213 

4109 

4292 

4527 

4538 

4276 

4209 

4238 


540 

638 


374 

575 


747 I 672 
776 j 681 
797 : 709 
811 I 732 

774 ! 668 
772 I 688 
768 ' 688 
784 ! 713 


2*24 

3*55 

3*55 

3*77 

3*75 

3*84 

3*67 

4*34 

4*23 

4-11 


Mn. 

Tons 


1*71 

2*72 

2- 77 

3- 26 
3*30 
3*26 


QQ ^ 

< B 

« Si 

EH 

ft H 

ar 

^ o 

H 

Mn. 

Tons 


P, qj 

! 




i*9*02 

9*19 

8*4 

10*2 

10*3 

10*1 


2*92 I 9-4 
3*73 ' 10-8 
3*75 ; 10*8 
5-60 ' 10*9 


iNT. 


O'TS 

§ 


Mn.f.! 000. 


EMP’T 


Nos. found 
w'orlc as % 
of those not 
found work. 

isc 


.3 « m’ 


.3 « Ml 

isi 


54 

152 

190 

210 

253 

258 

212 

230 

242 

238 


53*2 

56*4 

55*0 

54*2 

56*0 

51*7 

51*5 

50-1 

55*5 


286 

239 

313 

361 

176 

37 

48 

87 

84 


1928 

IstQr.Av 

4323 ■ 

962 ! 

2800 561 : 4253 ! 

531 1 

1119 1 

2602 

3-75 

3-30 

4323 

1 

817 764 

3*79 

3*37 : 

10*5 

225 

54*4 

78 

42 

2nd ,, ,, 

4452 ; 

915 ; 

2905 632 

4163 

523 ; 1035 

2605 

4-21 1 

3*43 

4196 

849 : 776 

4*52 

4*10 ; 

12*1 

256 

52*6 

188 

101 

3rd ,, „ 

4147 i 

1035 

2445 667 . 

4101 

448 i 

1046 

2607 

4*10 ! 

3*65 

4237 

842 ! 767 

4*67 

4-00 i 

12*9 

276 

53*0 

328 

198 

4th „ „ 

4893 

1271 

2847 776 | 

4599 

578 : 

1159 

2863 

4*27 ■ 

3*31 

4361 

865 ■ 821 

4*48 

3*99 ; 

12*6 

271 

56*6 

243 

132 

1929 

IstQr.Av 
2iid ,, ,, 

5090 ' 
5124 

1174 
1163 ! 

3178 733 ; 
3104 856 ; 

4000 

4243 

474 ‘ 
524 ; 

1041 

1078 

2485 

2641 

4*40 

5*10 

3-13 

5*o5 

4360 

4409 

855 ; 795 
878 : 808 

4*21 

5*06 

5*60 I 
4*56 : 

8*49 

14*33 

251 

272 

52*9 

55*5 

233 

322 

121 

184 

3rd ,, ,, 

4440 ; 

1029 

2577 834 i 

4093 

463 

1044 

2591 

5*11 1 

3*52 

4534 

874 ■ 800 

5-19 i 

4'36 

13*93 

293 

54*4 

372 

250 

4th „ 

4775 ^ 

1027 

2861 887 

4350 

562 

1025 

2763 

5*17 

3*54 

4608 

875 j 815 

4*91 1 

4*08 

13*08 

279 

681 

248 

143 

1930 

JAN, ... 

4778 : 

862 

2988 928 

3714 

515 

892 

2307 

5*21 

2-91 

4884 

876 800 

4*75 

3*70 

) 

255 

54*5 

191 

106 

FEB. ... 

4808 ; 

872 

2948 988 

4018 

579 

954 

2485 

5*38 

3*23 

4481 

815 i 772 

4*15 

3-3<l- 

V 12*83 

259 

56*7 

192 

109 

MAE.... 

4431 ; 

864 

2527 1040 

3958 

509 

912 

2537 

4'68 

3*35 

4695 

898 i 848 

4*75 

4*08 

j 

261 

56*6 

191 

119 

APRIL. 

4566 . 

823 

2696 1047 

3888 

473 

897 

2518 

5*52 

3*01 

4459 

854 i 787 

5*20 

4*44 

) 

270 

54*3 

218 

132 

MAY ... 

4105 i 

817 

2476 810 

3735 

524 

916 

2295 

4'93 

3*09 

4526 

899 ! 853 

5*37 

4*83 

V15*46 

269 

54*5 

225 

144 

JUNE.. 

4165 : 

786 

2419 i 960 

3352 

655 

780 

2017 

4-74 

2*97 

4126 

841 : 753 

5*69 

4*37 

J 

279 

63*1 

280 

170 

JULY .. 

4120 1 

837 

2263 1 1020 

3630 

527 

822 

2181 

4*89 

3*07 

4499 

861 790 

5*46 

4*62 

) 

285 

50*3 

278 

182 

AUG.... 

4068 ! 
4206 1 

927 

2297 ; 844 

3108 

374 

743 

1991 

4*98 

3*19 

4356 

845 : 775 

5*50 

4*51 

V13*67 

295 

50*3 

259 

158 

SEPT... 

1289 

2044 : 875 

3559 

406 

755 

2198 

619 

5*08 

4515 

800 764 

4*61 

4*87 

j 

296 

53*3 

264 

188 

(ItiT. ... 

4520 

1313 

2209 i 998 

3503 

464 

771 

2268 

5*30 

2*99 

4684 

827 : 797 

6*25 

4*35 

) 

292 

56*5 

198 

125 

NOY. ... 

4250 I 

1214 

2187 849 

3441 

504 

825 

2112 

4*92 

2*84 

4290 

781 ' 705 

3*90 

3*90 

>13-22 

268 

54*3 

137 

75 

BEC. ... 

4330 1 

1211 

2244 ; 875 

3227 

463 

723 

2051 

5*01 

2*86 

4371 

806 1 766 

5*36 

4*06 

i 

257 

52-8 

113 

53 

1931 

1 


i 












1 





JAN. ... 

3817 

1074 

1970 I 773 

2574 

335 

613 

1626 

4-44 

2-36 

4543 

801 ; 746 

4*16 

3*24 


231 

48*1 

59 

27 

FEB. ... 

4065 

1151 

2049 1 865 

2757 

345 

681 

1731 

5*02 

2-68 

4244 

726 693 

4*01 

3*33 

Hl-53; 240 

50*4 

40 

20 

MAR. ... 

3929 

1171 

1914 ! 844 

3076 

342 

734 

2000 

5*32 

2*67 

4535 

775 : 722 

4*29 

3*46 

j 

246 

51*6 

36 

18 

APRIL. 

3902 

1263 . 

1810 : 829 

2877 

418 

670 

1789 

. 4*92 

2*47 

4203 

1 739 : 675 

6*12 

4*46 


! 255 

49*5 

35 

18 

MAY ... 

3575 

1125 

1701 ^ 749 

2438 

321 

605 

1512 

4*83 ! 

2*33 

4014 

; 724 ^ 674 

5*53 ' 

4*56 

V14-15: 251 

48*2 

42 

20 

JUNE.. 

3915 j 1283 

1800 1 832 

2513 

414 

593 

1506 1 

5*51 I 

2*81 

4106 

i 691 i 650 

5*57 

4*59 

) 


257 

49*1 

52 

25 

JULY.. 

3638 

1360 

1534 ■ 742 

2420 

381 

545 

1494 

5*25 

2*63' 

4037 

i 680 i 650 

5*17 

4*40 

) 


266 

45-7 

1 52 

24 

AUG. .. 

3190 

1203 

1313 674 

2316 

296 

516 

1504 

4*62 

1 2*45 

3933 

: 680 ! 644 

5*25 

5*70 

-13*51. 270 

46*1 

i 48 

23 

SEPT... 

3346 

1219 

1436 . 691 

2435 

334 

551 

1550 

5*04 2*54 

4074 

655 655 

4*86 

3*07 

J 


278 

48*6 

52 

31 

OCT. ... 

3128 

1198 

1199 751 

2535 

380 

570 

1585 

4*55 

2*63 

4336 

637 ; 626 

5*10 

i 4*11 

) 


264 

51*3 

37 

19 

NOV. ... 

2891 

1014 

1164 , 713 

2385 

390 

599 

1396 

4*45 

2*46 

4076 

567 ; 538 

4*03 

1 3*69 

>13*18 234 

48*7 

20 

8 

DEC. ... 

2807 

938 

1148 : 721 

2097 

329 

504 

1264 

4*15 

2*30 

3920 

543 j 535 

4*79 

! 5*66 

J 


228 

42*0 1 

12 

5 

1932 
JAN 

2341 

762 

1077 ! 502 

1806 

273 

435 

1098 

3*68 

1*88 

3750 

490 i 469 

3*74 

3*14 

>10*1 


193 

39*8 ' 

8 

4 

FEB.... 

2399 

809 

1050 i 540 

1769 

243 

437 

1089 

3*79 

2*08 

3738 

458 i 463 

3*75 

3*12 


199 

43*3 

7 

3 

MAR.,.. 

2618 

892 

1153 ; 573 

1720 

252 

408 

1060 

4*05 

1*98 

3789 i 471 1 464 

3*98 

3*42 

J 


215 

43*2 

6 

3 

APRIL. 

2837 

976 

1309 1 552 

1742 

246 

429 

1067 

4*22 

1-98 

3794 

460 : 457 

4*30 

3*25 

>15 5 


211 

43*9 

7 

3 

MAY ... 

2482 

909 

1131 ; 442 

1471 

218 

330 

923 

3*79 

1*81 

3694 

459 1 445 

4*69 

4*21 


209 

41*2 

7 

3 

JUNE .. 

2602 

1011 

1120 ; 471 

1577 

243 

367 

967 

4*34 

2*00 

3772 

452 ; 468 

4*54 

3*91 

j 


220 

47*2 

8 

4 

JULY . 

2389 

972 

991 i 426 

1428 

195 

316 

917 

3-80 

1*81 

3729 

455 465 

5*16 

4*11 

1... 

1 224 

44-0 

\ 8 

4 

AUG. .. 

2274 

963 

950 i 381 

1424 

192 

312 

920 

3*94 

1*58 

3802 

456 1 473 

4*68 

3*93 

! >1^*4 I 

227 

43*4 

8 

4 

SEPT,. 

2228 

796 

1017 j 415 

1626 

247 

347 

1032 

3*75 

2*20 

3831 

445 1 455 

4*71 

4*50 

) 


234 

42*4 

IG 

1 6 

OCT. .. 

2423 

838 

1135 i 450 

1702 

250 

400 

1062 

3*95 

2*11 

4009 

457 1 468 

4*93 

3*98 



225 

45*4 

1C 

) 6 

NOV.... 

2638 

970 

1139 1 429 

1729 

294 

398 

1057 

3*99 

^•04 

4074 

458 ; 469 

4*06 

5*56 



20^ 

46*5 


BBC... 

1933 

JAN. 

2695 

1060 

1180 455 

1699 

271 

371 

1057 

4*35 

2*05 

4196 

488 1 509 





209 

44*0 

8, 3 
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1 
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178 

136 

188 

222 


19 

26 

54 

46 


* Import figures are based upon declared, values. Export figures declared values since 1927, previously based on omcial values. 
— New Series. ^ Quarterly Totals. 


transport. , . N , . 

Shipping. — Tonnage of ships of all nationalities entered and cleared (with cargoes} during the montii. . - a, r \ 

Trucks. — ^Daily average number loaded on all the principal railways (including State railways but not including those in Alsace-Lorraine). 
INI PLOY WENT a *- ^ 

Number of applicants obtaining work through the public labour exchanges during the month, as a percentage of ‘those still not placed. 


France] 

still more in weight. The fall applied to all 
articles. 

The table of the value of trade with each of 
the principal countries shows reductions 
throughout j trade with Germany diminished by 
nearly 50% ; with Great Britain, which has 
raised tariffs, imports fell 36% and exports 60%, 
and with the United States exports also 
diminished relatively more than imports. From 
Algeria, Colonies and Protectorates purchases 
were rather greater in 1932 than 1931, following 
the agricultural development of those terri- 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIAL TRADE. Mn. Francs. 



Imports j 

Exports 

First 11 mos. 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Great Britain 

Germany,.. 

Belgium & Luxembourg 
Switzerland ... ... 

Italy . " ... ' ... 

Spam 

U.S.A 

Brazil 

Argentina 

Other Countries 

3489 

5682 

3414 

840 

1353 

1300 

3537 

586 

1360 

12066 

2225 

3331 

2215 

553 

573 

642 

2695 

491 

1010 

7868 

4723 

2569 

5335 

2151 

915 

633 

1437 

131 

484 

5216 

1815 

1546 

2048 

1388 

564 

354 

878 

101 

284 

5413 

Total Foreign Countries 

33637 

21603 

21594 

12381 

Algeria, Colonies 

and Protectorates... 

5755 

6828 

6708 

5613 

Total 

39392 

27131 

28302 

17994 


tories, but sales thereto have been much re- 
duced. 

At the end of the year the falling off of exports 
persisted but there was some recovery in imports 
of raw materials. 

Wholesale prices of agricultural produce and 
of raw materials moved somewhat differently 
during the year. The index for the former 
showed little variation till the middle of July ; 
the first wheat crop forecasts indicating an 
abundant harvest, internal prices of wheat 
weakened immediately, for customs duties have 
eliminated the influence of external prices 
which did not fall so much. The index 
number for all agricultural produce fell until 
the end of the year and in December was 
7% lower than a year before. The index for 
vegetable produce naturally diminished more 
than this — in December it was 25% lower than 
a year before — but the index for animal produce 
hardly changed. Colonial produce fell slightly. 

The index for the industrial materials group 
fell during 1932 until the summer ; it then re- 
covered, but did not maintain this tendency to 
the end of the year, when it was rather lower 
than at the end of 193 1 . The fall was particularly 
marked in minerals ; textiles showed a slight 
recovery at the end of the year, the level being 
nevertheless lower than in 1931. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Average 1901-10=100, 



I 

1980 

4th. 


1981 

Quarters. 

2nd. 1 3ra. | 



1982 

Quarters. 

2nd. j 3rd. j 


% Change 


No of 
iteros. 

1st. 

4th. 

1st, 1 

4th. 

4th Qr. 
1980 to 
4tli Qr. 
1931. 

4th Qr. 
1931 to 
4th Qr. 
1932. 

Food— 

Vegetable Food 

8 

579 

633 

671 

670 

572 i 

604 

612 

487 

452 

— 1 

— 21 

Animal Food 

8 

728 

718 

674 

662 

548 

591 

599 

591 

597 

— 25 

+ 9 

Sugar, Coffee, Cocoa 

4 

475 

452 

487 

493 

479 

479 

494 

497 

469 

+ 1 

— 2 

Total Food 

20 

618 

631 

635 

692 

644 

U74 1 

586 i 

530 

611 

— 12 

„ 6 

Materials — 

Minerals and Metals 

7 

501 

450 

429 

424 

399 

381 

358 

366 

367 

20 

— 8 

Pig Iron 

1 

571 

409 

425 

395 

371 

350 

321 

299 

293 

— 35 

— 21 

Iron Bars 

1 

459 

418 

393 

417 

417 

417 

428 

428 

430 

9 

+ 3 

Copper 

1 

365 

347 

316 

266 

247 

219 

195 

189 

197 

32 

— 26 

Lead 

1 

599 

615 

•484 

494 

444 

414 

358 

350 

333 

— 26 

— 25 

Coal 

1 

706 

689 

667 

667 

i 667 

I 641 

.■ 

628 

628 

634 , 

— 6 

_ 5 

Textiles 

6 

471 

426 

420 

375 

344 

! 332 

311 

322 

306 

— 27 ' 

— 11 

Cotton 

1 

499 

618 

474 

347 

305 

1 323 

279 

339 

305 

™ 39 

— 

Wool 

1 

422 

388 

411 

330 

322 

295 

263 

288 

270 

— 24 

— 16 

Silk 

1 

336 

341 

284 

271 

266 

235 

210 

197 

183 

— 21 

— 31 

Hides, Skins, Tallow 

3 

309 

271 

232 

194 

177 

173 

151 

147 

149 

— 43 

— 16 

Oils 

2 

810 

784 

752 

691 

669 

535 

636 

520 

535 

— 30 

- 6 

Alcohol 

1 

538 

661 

537 

489 

489 

489 

497 

601 

484 

— 9 

— 1 

Petroleum 

1 

771 

742 

742 

704 

719 

727 

764 

749 

733 

— 7 

4 - 2 

Soda Compounds 

2 

608 

496 

498 

477 

475 

460 

463 

445 

446 

6 

— 6 

Benzol 

1 

1147 

1033 

940 

920 

910 

910 

870 

877 

956 

— 21 

+ 5 

Wood 

1 

1071 

1039 

968 

947 

783 

637 

664 

674 

681 

- 27 

— 13 

Rubber 

1 

39 

33 

30 

26 

23 

20 

16 

19 

18 

— 41 

— 21 , 

Total Materials 

25 

639 

600 

478 

449 

416 

1 398 

386 

387“ 

387 

— '23 

— 7 

Total ]^od and Materials 

'jS" 

aTT* 

558 

1 • 

612 ■ 

' " 473 

! 4ft) 

1 473 

451 

■ 444 

~ 18 







!:■ 

I- 


1 

1 

1 ' 






The preceding table shows the quarterly 
movement in the past two years. In 1931 the 
fall was greater in raw materials than in food- 
stuffs, and among the latter animal produce 
was most affected. Of raw materials, pig iron, 
copper, cotton, hides and rubber showed the 
greatest m-ovements. During 1932 it was 
vegetable produce (on account of wheat), then 
silks, copper and lead which showed the greatest 
declines. But it will be noted that for the total 
of all items the reduction during the latter year 
was only a third of that which took place in the 
former. 

Production in general was much lower than 
a year before, but in some cases is tending to 
improve. Towards the end of 1932, the coal 
output was nearly the same as a year before; 
that of iron ore appreciably less ; in November 
production of pig iron was nearly 20% down 
and that of steel nearly 15% compared with 
the end of 1931; in December, however, the 
reductions were only 10% and 5%. On 
the other hand, the number of furnaces in blast, 
though still 15 less than at the end of last year, 
has not diminished for several months. The 
reduction in the building trade exceeds 50% 


[France 

compared with a year ago. The cotton trade, on 
the contrary, is enjoying a surfeit of orders for 
both yarns and tissues ; the woollen trade and 
silk trade also exhibit greater activity than in 
the previous year. 

Unemployment, however, seems to have 
been intensified compared with the winter of 
193I3 judging from the number of assisted 
unemployed. The number of bankruptcies 
and liquidations is also greater and does not 
yet show signs of declining. The revenue from 
the turnover tax is 12 to 15% lower than before. 
The discount portfolio of thie Bank of France, as 
already observed, is less than half its value in 
the previous year. Railway receipts are down, 
but the number of waggons loaded, which had 
been below the number in the previous year 
until December, rose slightly above it at the end 
of the year. 

During the fourth quarter of the year the 
index of retail prices was 10% below the figure 
for a year earlier, though the Paris cost of living 
index had diminished only 3%. Savings Bank 
deposits are considerably reduced. Receipts 
from entertainment tax are also smaller than 
last year. 


GERMANY. 

Information communicated by Dr. MORITZ ELSAS (Frankfurt), in consultation with 
Professor LOTZ (Munich) and Professor von SCHULZE-GAEVERNITZ (Freiburg). 
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REVIEW OF Tm year 1932- 

January igth^ 1933. tionary process. The result was a falling turn- 
year 1932 witnessed the turn of the over, contracted production and declining rev- 
^ crisis which had dominated the first part of enue for the State and the railways. Along with 
the year. The emergency decree of Dec- the intensified economic depression went in- 
ember, 1931, with its provision for wage re- creasing internal political tension arising out of 
ductions had further curtailed the purchasing the great mass of unemployment and its accom- 
power of the masses and accentuated the defla- panying hardship. 


Germany] 

The second half of the year presented a to- 
tally different picture. Unemployment showed, 
if not an absolute, a comparative, improvement 
on the previous year. There was a progressive 
easing of the money market, and interest rates 
at least for short-term loans were considerably 
reduced. Moreover, money which had been 
hoarded through mistrust of banking and savings 
institutions returned into circulation. The 
savings banks suffered no further losses of 
deposits and in the last few months of the year 
recorded an increase. The change-about in the 
situation showed itself most clearly on the 
security markets. Both the bond and the share 
market experienced at first a slow and then a 
rapid revival, and, just as the crisis had fostered 
the extremist movements in politics, so did the 
renewed confidence in recovery, and the im- 
proved outlook for business damped down the 
agitation. 

What brought about the change ? The most 
important event was the result of the Lausanne 
Conference, which although it still awaits ratifi- 
cation, constitutes the turning point of the crisis. 
The reception of this result showed not only 
that it was regarded in Germany as the removal 
of an obstacle which made revival impossible, but 
that the rest of the world shared this sentiment. 
It was hardly a coincidence that a rise in raw 
material prices and a recovery in confidence all 
over the world accompanied the Lausarme settle- 
ment. 

Another circumstance served to reawaken 
enterprise in Germany. The first half of the year 
was characterised by increasing pressure of taxa- 
tion. With the continuous decUne in the yield of 
taxation, fresh imposts in the form of poll-taxes 
and emergency taxes were added. The increased 
burdens and the necessity for meeting them out 
of capital provided a further discouragement to 
industry. 

With the change of government in the middle 
of the year, an end was made to this overtaxation 
of industry and a partial relief was afforded. An 
original method was adopted to secure this. The 
revenue of future years was anticipated by the 
issue of “ tax certificates ” which could be dis- 
counted at the commercial banks or the central 
bank thus securing funds for industry. It was 
also decided to stop the process of salary and 
wage reductions, since although some adjustment 
was necessary to secure equilibrium, the exces- 
sive lowering of the wage level and in particular 
the indiscriminate application of the principle to 
all types of industry, curtails purchasing power 


in such a way as to nullify the advantage of the 
reduction in costs. 

Moreover, apart from taxation relief, an 
attempt has been made to revive industry by 
direct creation of work. In order to encourage 
property owners to recondition their houses, 
repair subsidies were granted which were spec- 
ially large for conversions into flats. Industry 
was granted larger rebates for extensions and new 
construction. Volunteer labour was organised 
and work centres were set up to provide young 
adults with productive work. Finally, a Works 
Commissioner was appointed with the task of 
effecting a large scale programme of construc- 
tion. Comparatively large sums have been pro- 
vided for this and it is hoped that this direct 
creation of work, which includes private industry 
in its scope, will give the necessary stimulus to 
revival. 

Nevertheless, when everything has been 
taken into account, much remains to be done to 
secure the desired result. State intervention 
between debtors and creditors has created ex- 
treme uncertainty which must be dispelled be- 
fore confidence can be completely restored. In 
addition the process of national isolation brought 
about by tariffs, quotas and exchange control 
must be contracted within reasonable bounds if 
world trade is to be restored. But the recovery 
of world trade is essential for every country 
whose welfare is bound up with internationaf 
exchange, and particularly so for Germany, 
which has to cover its private indebtedness by 
an export surplus. 

This indebtedness abroad was reduced last 
year by repayments, but is still very large. The 
readiness of Germany to fulfil its private 
external obligations is beyond dispute, but she 
must be allowed to achieve this by her labour, 
i.e., by the export of products. The ful- 
filment of external obligations was facilitated 
last year by a good harvest at home, which 
reduced food imports to a minimum, and also 
by the fall in the cost of imported raw materials. 
Consequently, in spite of a large decline in 
exports, Germany was able to meet her obliga- 
tions for interest and at the same time to achieve 
a small amount of capital redemption. 

Five general elections took place last year, 
two for the Presidency, one for the Prussian 
Chamber, and two for the Reichstag. Only the 
second Reichstag election brought any change. 

The official discount rate was reduced four 
times in 1932, After 7% at the beginning of the 
year, it was 4% at the end. For some time, as 



the note cover was below 40%, 5% represented 
the irreducible minimum, butwith the consent of 
the Bank of International Settlements this 
restriction was rendered inoperative. Increasing 
ease was also felt in the private discount market, 
but long-term rates, especially mortgage rates, 
remained high. Mortgage investments were 
affected by the compulsory reduction of mort- 
gage interest under the emergency decree of 
December 1931, which naturally discouraged 
lending. The same effect was produced by the 
compulsory reduction of interest rates on 
agricultural loans which was effected last 
summer. 

The gold and foreign exchange holdings of 
the Reichsbank underwent no important change. 
Usually the cover represented about one- 
quarter of the notes in circulation, but it should 
be noted that only a part of the gold reserve is 
the property of the Bank, about one-half being 
pledged to other Central Banks. The agitation 
concerning the currency has fortunately ceased ; 
no one now believes that a depreciation of the 
currency or a departure from gold would be of 
any advantage, particularly now that the export 
trade is no longer exclusively determined by 
price levels. 

After three years of crisis the national 
, finances are, of course, worse. The deficit for 
this year may run to about 500 Mn. marks, 
making, with the deficits of the two previous 
years, a total deficit of 2,000 Mn. Since 
expenditure has been very severely curtailed — 
it is now not much more than half of the 1928 
amount — it is hoped that the deficit would 
speedily disappear with the increased revenue 
brought by a trade revival. The State is, of 
course, still carrying large obligations arising 
out of the reconstruction of the banks and the 
guarantees which it has assumed, but it cannot 
be said yet how large these will be eventually or 
for what amount the State will be hable. A 
still more difficult problem is presented by the 
financial situation of the municipalities which 
find it extremely difficult to achieve budgetary 
equihbrium in face of the large indebtedness 
which they incurred in previous years, and of 
the falling off in revenue. 

The Bourse was closed till the middle of 
April, at least for official business. Prices were 
very low at the reopening, and it was only in 
the late summer that increased business led to a 
gradual improvement, for the reasons given 
above. Some of the improvement may have 
been due to the fact that foreign holders of 
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blocked accounts turned them into securities, 
whilst at the same time expatriated German 
money was brought home and used on the 
Bourse. 

The sensitive price index rose in the autumn 
owing to the improvement in raw material 
prices, but fell again on their renewed decline. 
In particular, agricultural prices failed to 
strengthen in spite of all supporting measures, 
but continued their downward course. The 
spread between the prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts and of manufactures is therefore still wide. 

The cost of living declined by more than 
5% during 1932, chiefly owing to the fall in 
foodstuffs. 

Mthough, as is shown clearly by bank 
clearings, there was a large decline in turn- 
over during 1932, the year was not without its 
bright side. The coal and iron and steel 
industries passed the worst stage and showed 
expanding business at the end of the year. Since 
the heavy industries have succeeded in greatly 
reducing their costs they should return to a 
profitable basis if the improvement holds. 

The improvement was assisted by orders 
from Russia and from the railways, and it is 
too early to estimate the prospects of its con- 
tinuance. The textile and leather industries 
expanded their output in the second half of 
the year, but other branches showed little 
evidence of a revival. 

Bankruptcies and bill protests in 1932 were 
much fewer than in the previous year, and it 
may be concluded that the process of liquidation 
is nearing its end. External trade showed a 
considerable decline in 1931, with exports 
fallin g off much more than imports. A part of 
the decline was attributable to the fall in prices 
and the rest to protective measures against 
foreign products. Exports would have suffered 
still more if Russian orders had not been main- 
tained at a high level. 

The number of unemployed on January ist, 
1932, was 5,668,000, and by February ist the 
total had reached 6,128,000. The minim.um 
for the year, 5,103,000, occurred at the end" of 
September; by the end of the year 'the figure 
,had risen to 5,773,000. Thus the year closed 
’with 100,000 more than a twelvemonth before, 
but this can be regarded as an improvement in 
view of the fact that the July figure was 1,500,000 
above the corresponding figure of 1931. In 
other words the increase was in the second half 
of 1931 1,700,000, but only 300,000 in the 
second half of 1932. It should be remepibered. 
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FINANCE, PRICES and WAGES. 


STOCKS & SHARKS. 


Capital 
Issues by 


Note Circulation. 


Mbs. Mks. 
Mn. ! Mn. 


Pre-War 

Average 

1926 

1st Qr.Av 
2ncl ,, ,, 
3rd ,, „ 
4tli „ „ 

1927 

IstQr.Av. 
Slid ,, ,, 
3rd „ „ 
4tli ,, ,, 

1928 

IstQicAv. 
2nd „ „ 
3rd ,, ,, 
4th „ „ 

1929 

1st Qr.Av 
2nd „ 
3rd ,, „ 

4th „ „ 1 

1930 ' 
JAN... 
FEB... 
MAR... 
APR,... 
MAY... 
JUNE. 


82-4 10-7 
971 10-3 

116-8 29-0 
139-5 22-0 


167-5 15-7 
167-6 i 19-3 
156-5 I 69-0 
140-4 I 13-1 


144-9 22-1 
151-7 31-3 
149-4 33.8 
147-7 24-7 


1431 115-6 
138-4 22-4 

134-1 10-3 
119-9 16-0 


120- 0 37-9 

120-6 11-8 
119-0 8-9 

122-2 104-1 

121- 7 27-0 
116-4 10-3 


JULY 
■Aua.- 
SEPT . 
OCT... 
.vNov.:,. 
DEG... 
1931 
JAN.... 
.. 

■ M:AR. 

xAPR... 

-MAY... 

JUNE,. 


110-0 76-2 
103-3 45*4 
102-3 157-3 
95-8 38-6 
92-3 30-3 ’ 
87-5 11-6 


81-8 41-0 

85-6 4-9 I 

91- 1 3-9 : 

92- 4 3-1 

85-0 247-311 
75-9 3-4 


10-3 5367 


JULY 49-9 5-0 19-6 4288 339 

AUG... 52-2 1-6 15.6 4035 339 

SEPT.. 59-0 1-4 23*2 5062 413 

OCT... 57-2 15-0 18-2 4642 367 

NOV... 58-2 3-7 30-8 4033 358 

DEO... 61-8 -7 10-1 4806 354 

1933 

JAN... / 4666 353 

. 

■j Inoludinpr Redemption*Loan and New 1927 Loan, 
li Trielu d es Ro vii 'i' F] ota.ti on , 


Marks Mks. 
Mn. loOOMn. 1 


11161 427 

9294 447 


10093 352 

11212 355 


8684 282 

9447 301 


9588 323 

7962 250 


8882 266 
8969 313 


8607 279 

10324 324 


6-21 10908 

6-30 10969 


6-34 11030 

6-27 10940 


6-19 11454 

6-38 11295 


6-14 11443 

6-04 11323 


6-30 11709 

6-48 11-743 


6-39 11638 

6-64 11707 


8-1 1987 

5- 6 1087 

6- 2 554 

6-3 464 


6- 4 508 I 

7- 0 437 ! 

7-25 398 ^ 

7-4 546 


WHOLESALE. 


Index Nos. of 
Prices of 


retail. 
Index Nos. of ' 


Mks. 
Mks per 


7- 4 752 

8- 0 669 


8-0 579 ' 
7-9 661 


6-8 846 

8*2 845 I 

8-25 747 I 

8-3 845 i 


8-0 1106 
7-5 1103 

7-5 1142 

6-0 1006 i 

5-5 1062 

5-25 853 


6-25 850 


6-0 1085 

6-0 1065 

6-25 1240 
6-0 972 

6-0 956 

5-5 1034 

8*25 1013 
— 1065 . 


9-0 I 1178 



100 

100 

100 

86 

121-0 : 

134-4 

139 

86 

122-7 i 

132-5 

140 

86 

131-5 

134-0 

142 

86 

142-1 1 

136-8 

143 

86 

138-5 

135-5 

145-0 

86 

138-1 

136-7 

146-9 

83 

137-7 

138-3 

147-9 

78 

136-9 

139-8 

150-7 

82 

131-2 

138-3 

150*7 

82 

135-i 

140-6 

150-9 

82 

136-1 

140-9 

152-8 

82 

134-7 

140-2 

152-4 

82 

133-1 

159-4 

154-6 

84 

125-9 

135-9 

153-5 

85 

132-5 

138-1 

154-0 

85 

128-8 

135-7 

153-0 

85 

121-8 

132-1 

151-6 

85 

116-0 

129-8 

150-3 

85 

iio-o 

126-3 

148-7 

85 

112-1 

126-9 

147*4 

85 

110-7 

125-8 

146-7 

83 

109-7 

124*2 

147-6 

83 

114-8 

125-5 

149-3 

83 

116-6 

125-0 

148-8 

83 

113-5 

123-0 

146-9 

83 

109-3 

1 120-0 

: 145-4 

83 

112-0 

120-6 

; 143-5 

83 

110-4 

117-9 

; 141-6 

78 

106-7 

115-6 

140-4 

78 

105-9 

114-0 

; 138-8 

78 

106-7 

114-3 

i 137-7 

78 

108*3 

113-8 

137-2 

78 

109-2 

115-5 

! 137-3 

78 

107-3 

112'2 

j 137-8 

78 

105-4 

112-3 

i 137*4 

78 

103-4 

110-8 

i 134-9 

78 

101-1 

108-8 

! 134*0 

78 

98 5 

106-7 

; 133-1 

78 

98-5 

106-6 

i 131-9 

^ 73-35 

94-5 

103-6 

i 130-4 

69 

92-1 

1 100-7 

124-5 

69 

94-6 

1 100 

122-3 

69 

96-5 

100-1 

122*4 

69 

94-7 

98-5 

121-7 

69 

93-4 

97-7 

121-1 

69 

92-1 

96-0 

121-4 

69 

92-5 

95-8 

121-5 

69 

91-0 

95-0 

120-3 

69 

89-0 

; 95-3 

119-5 

69 

88-0 

1 94-6 

119-0 

63 

87-8 

94-1 

118 8 

63 

84*4 

1 92-5 

118-4 



1 91-2 



♦Redemption loan debt subsequently included at 
t Basel 924-fi average. 


redemption value, 
§ Provisional. 


i,e., 5 times previous nominal quotations. 


FINANCE 
Share tndex.- 


Capitai Issues.— 
Reichshank— CleaHn^a- 


Index Numbers for middle of month. Based on 
1924-6 average. Wirtschaft und Statistik. 
Wirtschaft und Statistik. 

Wirtschaft und Statistik, 


PRICES. 

Wholesale- 

Silver.— 

Pig Iron.— 

Food and All Items.- 


Outside Deposits.^ — Second week of month. 


Note Circulation.— 
State Debt— 

New York Exchange — 


End of month. 


Retail— 

Reicbs Index.— 
Elsas Index.— 


Ist of month. 




1st of month. 

Monthly average. Wirtschaft und Statistik. 

Statistisches Reichsamt Index — average {« 
month and middle of month respectively. 

For middle of month. Eildienst des statistischa 
Reichsamtes. 

Includes clothing. For 1st of mouth. Indexziftern 
fiber die Kosten der Lebenslialtung. .* 

Wirtschaft und Statistik, Weighted average for 
skilled workers in 12 occupations. Averagt 
for month. Based on hourly wages from ESh 
previously on weekly wages- 


TRADE, TRANSPORT, EMPLOYMENT. 


pre- vv ar 
Avera-fre 

1926 

1st Or. Av 
2nd Qr. A^’- 
3rdQr. Av. 
4th Qi*- Av. 

1927 

Ut Qr. Av. 
2nd Qr. Av. 
3rd Qr. Av. 
4th Qr. Av. 

1928 

1st Qr. Av. 
2nd Qr. Av. 
3rd Qr. Av. 
4th Qr. Av. 

1929 

1st Qr. Av. 
2ndQr. Av. 
3rd Qr. Av. 
4th Qr. Av. 

1930 

JAN 

: FEB 

MAR 

APRIL ... 
rMAY. ....... 

lAUNE ...... 


EXTERNAL TRADE. 4 


Estim’d value 
in Gold Marks 


484 : 89 


632 148 
504 64 

447 52 

474 71 

457 47 

472 55 

528 70 

488 46 

447 42 

465 59 

397 42 

383 45 

411 60 
347 40 

526 i 41 
357 : 48 
327 43 

381 , 50 

386 65 

329 38 

290 41 

500 47 

299 , 41 
316 52 


239 ; 45 


292 65 

295 69 
284 48 
278 42 
277 I 48 
297 ' 46 
292 ' 48 


A ! o \ - 

i s 1 ■ 

i 1 1 1 

^ 1 s 1 

AVeijibt in 0000 Metric 

o 

£ ■ 

O'ons. 

Raw 

Material.‘5. 



614*1 


i 

236 

7 

357 

25 

271 

248 

8 ' 

419 

15 

345 

290 

10 ; 

659 

14 

584 

322 

12 ! 

632 

24 

546 

379 

14 : 

471 

14 

396 

425 

20 i 

397 

16 

527 

508 

22 ^ 

418 i 

15 

344 

469 

22 

'359 i 

20 

274 

433 

21 

373 

18 

293 

411 

19 

348 

22 

265 

488 

18 

397 

20 

307 

434 

18 

395 

33 

304 

354 

15 

337 

22 

257 

483 

18 

453 

35 

539 

541 

17 

517 

24 

417 

481 

15 

522 

32 

417 

468 

14 

637 

24 

438 

426 

13 

455 

21 

369 

380 

13 

465 

27 

367 

388 

’ 14 

440 

24 

349 

395 

15 

518 

26 

419 

403 

13 

466 

32 

376 

445 

^ 12 

490 

21 

410 

429 

12 

450 

21 

364 

392 

12 

463 

20 

382 

394 

1 11 

515 

21 

429 

344 

1 11 

426 

> 21 

349 

326 

i 10 

407 

i 21 

1 

329 

; 

341 

10 

441 

1 

‘ 15 

' 371 

296 

11 

367 

14 

303 

274 

11 

405 

1 19 

‘ 327 

298 

11 

413 

' 23 

. 353 

272 

11 

■ 418 

; 22 

: 342 

318 

12 

: 435 

; 18 

i 365 

310 

10 

443 

I 18 

■ 366 

282 

9 

474 

i 18 

397 

240 

8 

' 480 

i 27 

387 

245 

8 

, 521 

: 29 

424 

249 

8 

i 461 

: 28 

377 

256 

8 

401 

: 26 

■ 

320 

216 

7 

1 345 

19 

; 287 

206 

8 

, 308 

: 12 

i 257 

185 

8 

290 

' 11 

242 

193 

9 

324 

14 

: 274 

188 

' 9 

307 

^ 10 

255 

218 

8 

339 


277 

217 

9 

347 

; 10 

299 

226 

8 

! 354 

; 15 

304 

227 

9 

i 357 

' 26 

: 294 

220 

8 

1 388 

25 

i 321 

242 

8 

1 388 

23 

' 324 

234 

1 9 

* 380 

17 

323 

1 


1036 1440 1092 1275 
966 1217 965 1176 
1046 1254 1007 1201 
929 1148 901 1033 
1022 1195 859 1034 
861 1080 767 859 


897 1160 771 
920 1147 739 
1047 1173 653 
1419t 1222 687 
873 1082 637 
854 1152 615 


771 906 
739 897 
653 814 


607 1203 
463 780 
460 -890 
519 1029 
497 919 
507 716 

451 536 i 
458 557 ' 
394 600 
465 536 
406 477 
400. 508 


1153 603 
979 520 
1061 560 

951 529 
934 555 
949 575 

1004 569 

952 499 
985 438 

1032 434 
962 427 
902 352 


850 336 

798 381 


826 294 
846 268 
861 273 
949 333 
975 371 
986 364 


, -SHIPPING. 

HAMBURG. 

Tonm 

age. 

rd 

ro 

0) 

© 

ID 

eS 

R 

© 


6 

000 

000 

Tons. 

Tons. iV 

1182 

1203 

1273 

1287 ] 

1381 

1389 S 

1666 

1701 J 

1503 

1522 f 

1500 

1486 f 

1666 

1659 f 

1651 

1705 5 

1785 

1784 i 

1724 

1726 i 

1857 

1837 i 

1828 

1862 i 

1756 

1724 ; 

1551 

1540 : 

1800 

1813 1 

1895 

1854 ; 

1966 

1916 : 

1763 

1808 ! 

1725 

1688 ‘ 

1918 

1853 

1806 

1817 

2036 

2062 

1955 

1809 

1785 

1946 

1960 

1935 

1849 

1947 

1992 

1898 

1803 

1808 

1845 

1763 

1777 

' 1796 

1491 ' 

1528 

1770 

1662 

1733 

1695 

1816 

1882 

1856 

1815 

1867 

1820 

1803 

1761 

1693 

1745 

1696 

1770 

1719 

1604 

1648 

1646 

1635 

1689 

1392 

1430 

1638 

1427 

1466 

1535 

1484 

1455 

1600 

1530 

1 1521 

1511 

1528 

1554 

1415 

1401 

1614 

1624 

1461 

1525 
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UNEMPLOYM’NT. 

.j, , Perc’t’ge of 
g « Trade Union 
Members-; 


2T3 
2414 19-4 
2245 , 17*5 
1976 14*5 


I 2852 19-5 8'4 

1960 12-3 7T 
1366 8*7 6-9 

1710 11*4 7T 

2895 201 8*5 

3218 22*0 11*0 

3366 25*5 13*0 

3041 21*7 12*6 

2787 20*3 12*1 

2635 19*5 12*0 

2641 19*5 12*6 

2765 20*5 13*9 

2885 21*7 14*8 

3004 22*5 15*1 

3252 23*6 15*4 

3699 26*0 16*1 

4384 31*7 16*9 

4887 34*2 19*2 

4972 34*5 19*5 

4744 33*8 19*0 

4358 31*9 18*2 

4053 30*0 17*5 

3954 29*3 17*7 

3990 31*1 19*2 

4215 53*7 21*5 

4355 35*1 22*2 

4623 36*8 22*1 
5060 39*0 21*9 

5668 42*3 22*4 

6041 43*8 22*8 


5739 43*9 
5583 43*3 ' 

5476 43*1 
5392 43*9 
5224 44*0 
5103 43*6 
5109 42*9 
5350 43*2 


* lueludiiig Luxemburg. 

t Excluding reparations but including gold and silver. 


t Including large amounts of b ullio n. 




NOTES AND SOURCES. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
Weight- 

Values in Gold Marks— 
COAL OUTPUT. 

SHIPPING. 

RAILWAY GOODS RECEIPTS- 
UNEMPLOYMENT- 


Wirtschaft und Statistik. . 

Statisticbes Reicbsamt. ■ ' 

Excluding Saar — Wirtschaft und Statistik. 

Statisticbes Reichsani’t. 

' Wirtschaft und Statistik, 

Total No. ol Persons UnemplOTed on lst oJ month- Wirtschaft und Statistik. Trade Union pcroentageS 
for end Si S K fSlo^ng month to be comparable with previous eolunfc. 
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however, that the figures are not strictly com- 
parable since the conditions for relief have been 
made more stringent and a large number of 
young adults are now disqualified, and since they 
are no longer compelled to register, the statistics 
are aiSected. 

Over the period January to October, money 
wages fell by about 5%. In view of the fall 
in the cost of living this represents a fall in 
real wages of less than 1%. Of course, it 
should be remembered that at the end of 1931 
wages were cut by 10% under the emergency 
decree. Earnings have been greatly reduced 
by short time so that even with hourly rates 
maintained the weekly wage has greatly suffered. 

A satisfactory trade agreement was achieved 
with France at the end of the year, inasmuch as 
the existing treaty was maintained. Nego- 
tiations with other states are still in progress, 
but a trade war has broken out with the Ar- 
gentine. 

In spite of the hopeful atmosphere there 
are still many shadows which raise doubts as 
to any radical change for the better. The year 
1932 brought restrictions on international trade, 
tariffs and exchange control, in a measure 
hitherto inconceivable and a further contraction 


of world trade is threatened. Germany more 
1-ban any other country is concerned that these 
restrictions should be modified. 

RECENT MOVEMENTS. 

The money market continues to ease, but 
the tendency is shown, not so much in money 
rates, as in the facility with which Treasury 
Bills are placed. The Bank returns for January 
reflect the persistent ease. At mid-month 
the note circulation was only 3,270 Mn. and the 
bill portfoHo had declined to 2,385 Mn. With 
the gold and foreign currency reserves almost 
unchanged, the cover ratio was 28^% and this 
increased in the third week to 29i%. At the 
corresponding date in 1932, the note circu- 
lation was about i,iio Mn. higher. No great 
concern is felt over the Budget deficit of 2,000 
Mn. marks in view of the fact that other 
countries, notably France and the U.S.A., show 
much larger deficits. In addition to the deficit 
there are further commitments for tax certificates 
and credits for creation of work which have been 
allocated over the next five years and amount 
to about 3,500 Mn. These figures do not 
include the guarantees undertaken by the State. 
It is hoped that the economic improvement 
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wiU continue to the point of restoring budget- purchasing power of the industrial urban 
ary equilibrium m spite of these heavy burdens, population is the decisive factor in the problem. 

The first half of January witnessed an It is fortunate that the proposals for quotas on' • 
improvement on the Bourse, chiefly in the bond agricultural imports seem to have been re- 
market, and particularly in respect of govern- jected. 

ment securities. The upward movement was The cost of living shows a further decline, 

fostered by easy money and by the dividend The report of the Steel Federation for the 

disbursements of January ist, but the chief last quarter of 1932 shows some increase in 
factor making for the firmness of bonds was the output and employment, 
general repudiation of all currency experiments. In December there was an increase in both 
Another reason for the rise in prices was the imports and exports. In imports the largest 
investment of blocked balances in securities, increase was in raw materials, and this may 
and finally it was believed that the fierceness of reflect a real upward movement in the cycle ;■ 
internal political agitation had abated. When manufactured exports rose by 16 Mn. marks, 
in the latter half of the month it was evident and the excess of exports* amounted to 68 Mn. 
that no such hope was justified, some weakness The number of unemployed at the end of 
resulted, but this did not offset the previous December was 5,773,000, an increase of 
rise, probably because the extreme ease in 420,000 during the month compared with 
money acted as a counterweight. 610,000 during December, 1931. By the middle 

No significant change occurred in industrial January the total had risen to 5,966,000, or 
wholesale prices but agricultural prices con- nearly the same as a year before, 
tinued to sag. Supporting measures have ^ strike took place in the Siegerland iron 
proved unavailing in face of last year’s good and steel industry in opposition to a wage cut. 
harvest and the decline in purchasing power,- Agreement was speedily reached and the strike 
and agriculturahsts are therefore putting forward ended, 
fresh demands, ignoring the fact that the 


ITALY. 


Information communicated by Professor C. OTTOLENGHI, of the Royal University 

of Turin. 


REVIEW OF 1932. 


Feb. ist, 1933. 


T he year 1932 takes its place in economic 
history as one of the most difficult we have 


passed through. There were various in- 
teresting economic features from which useful 
inferences may be drawn. 

As stated in our August report, by the end 
of that month the great crisis which had affected 
the economic system for some years had passed 
its worst point and some signs of improvement 
had appeared. These were consolidated in 
the next month when conditions generally im- ■, 
proved, but in succeeding months the evidence 
was conflicting, as was not unnatural considering 
the weakened state of the organism after the 
long period of strain, and its consequently 
greater liability to suffer from the effects of such 
difficulties as the unsolved debts problem and 
the tariff war. However, the symptoms at a 


given moment are not sufficient for the forma- 
tion of an opinion, favourable or the contrary, 
owing to the time lag existing between the 
significant factors. 

Population. — The number of births fell 
from 1,055,000 in 1931 to 1,018,000 in 1932, 
owing to a reduction in nearly every month. 
The number of marriages, which is affected by 
changes in the economic situation, was smaller 
for ihe whole year, but in the last months of 
1932 was greater than in 1931.’ Mortality 
figures were greater for the year 1932 than 
1931, but in December were only 48,000 com- 
pared with 55,000. 

Production. — The yield of the principal 
agricultural crops was generally greater than in 
the previous year. That of wheat was a record, 
nearly 75 Mn. quintals, and had the effect of 
ftiiTiinishing the adverse trade balanoe (which 
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would otherwise have been increased by the the other hand, benzine output was greater than 
rise in cotton and wool imports), thus acting in 1931 — 156,000 tons as compared with 
indirectly as a compensating element in the 132,000, a rise chiefly attributable to recent 
monetary situation. months. There was a large rise in the output 

As is well known, the history of Italian of electricity in the eleven months of 1932, 
external trade shows that in some years wheat especially in October and November, when 
imports have accounted for a rise not only in total 91 1 and 844 Kwh. were generated, compared 
imports but in all foreign trade. There was with 873 and 846 in the corresponding months 
also a rise in the output of maize, silk cocoons and of 1931. 

particularly of wine, which totalled 46 Mn. HI. Finance. — In 1932 the circulation of the 

in 1932 compared with 36 Mn. in 1931. Bank of Italy was considerably lower than in 

Production of industrial materials was on 1931. In that year the end of month circulation 
the whole less than in 1931, although in some diminished from 15-2 to 14-2 Mn. ; in 1932 it 
cases there was an improvement in the final fell to 13 Mn. by June, and in subsequent 
months, and in some an increase compared with months fluctuated between 13-3 and 13-8. 
the last months of 1931. Pig iron totalled At the end of December it was 137. The rise 
461 compared with 509 thousand tons, and in the gold reserve, which has been almost 
steel 1,391 compared with 1,452 thousand, but iminterrupted since 1931, continued. From 
in November and December the figures were 5,626 Mn. at the end of December, 1931, it 
127 and 124, as against 112 and iii in 1931. gradually rose to 5,839 Mn. at the end of 1932. 
In the cotton trade the percentage of active The exchange rate, measured in terms of 
spinmes was lower in the first eleven months the dollar and the Swiss franc, showed the 
than in 1934;, but there has recently been an firmness of the lira. The fluctuations in sterling 
improvement ; from a minimum of 64-2% in jare not so conspicuous in the monthly averages, 
August the proportion rose to 73 in September, but in the daily averages they are considerable 
75 in October and 78-4 in November. Pro- and introduce an element of uncertainty into 
duction of artificial silk in the first eleven months commercial transactions, 
of 1932 was 29 Mn. Kg. instead of 32 Mn. ; The Bank Rate which had been raised from 
the reduction in the output of natural silk was 54 to 7% on September 28th, 1931, was re- 
still heavier— from 5 Mn. to 27 Mn. Kg. On duced to 6% on March 21st, 1932, and to 5% 

* ' ;y-' :i4 , ' 


on May 2nd, showing the return towards 
normality. The following series of the prices 
of 5% Consols demonstrates the great improve- 
ment in government securities especially in the 
latter months of 1932, showing the greater 
confidence of investors. 



5% Consols 


1 Milan Bond Index 


1931 

1932 I 

1931 

1932 

1st Qr. 

81-5 

81-8 

103 

105 

2iul ,, 

83'2 

82-1 1 

104 

104 

Snl „ 

81-5 

81-2 

104 

106 

4tli „ 

82-0 

84-4 

103 

107 


Also the value of bonds of the chief com- 
panies showed a definite rise, especially towards 
the end of 1932. 

The index of industrials is a sensitive index 
which shows in a pre-eminent way the fluc- 
tuations in the economic situation. It may be 
argued that in order to appreciate the full 
economic significance of this index it should 
be considered in relation to other movements, 
and especially those of wholesale prices ; but 
it is an index which, if accidental influences can 
be removed, may well reveal a change in the 
economic position, total or partial, temporary 
or permanent. The variation in the index of 
settlement prices of 20 industrials will be 
found in the table on p. 16. It was lowest in 
July, but it should be noted that after settlement 
day there was a considerable rise, which con- 
tinued in August causing a rise of 10 points in 
the index; the index for subsequent months 
remained nearly stationary showing that it 
was not due to a temporary change in the 
economic position, at least in the sphere of 
speculation and credit. The general index of 
Bachi and of Guarneri confirm the large rise in 
August although for technical reasons attribut- 
able to their construction, their lowest levels were 
reached in June. These indices do not show 
as great a movement as the industrial index, 
for although the Bachi index in particular shows 
a relapse in the last month. 

As regards savings banks, the variation in 
deposits cannot, from their nature, show the 
change in the general position ; but they 
show continuous growth, more especially those 
in the Post Office. The table below shows the 
large expansion in the latter so that during the 
year they have come to exceed those in the 
other savings banks, giving proof of a certain 
financial strength among those with small 
incomes : — 

SAVINGS BANK DBBOSITS. Mn. Lire. 


Post Office ■ Other 

1931 1932 1931 ' 1932 

1st. Qr. Av. ... 13A M't ... 1A8 161 

2nd „ ... 13-5 15-2 ... M'S 15-2 

3rd „ ... 13-7 15-5 ... M'T 15-2 

Oet.— Nov. ... 13-9 16-8 , .14-8 15-3' 


A symptom of rather different nature is 
bankruptcies. The number in 1932, 12,500, 
was greater than in 1931, 12,196. Nevertheless, 
in the last five months, with the exception of 
October, they were less numerous than in the 
earlier part of the year. To this may be added 
particulars of protested bills which nu m bered 
96,975 ill September, 93,836 in October, 
90,352 in November and 86,626 in December, 
which were lower figures than in any other 
months of 1931 or 1932. 

Wholesale Prices. — The analysis of prices 
in 1932 is interesting in two ways, (a) to show 
the low level to which prices have fallen and, 
(6) to see at what stages the changing con- 
ditions were felt. From this point of view it may 
be stated that nearly all the selected commodi- 
ties recorded very low levels in the su mm er — the 
coal index in June at 287, iron and steel, 287 in 
August; cotton yarn 226 and natural silk 140 in 
July; meat and oil, 348 and 299, in June; wine 
226 in July ; wheat fell to 369 in July (but had 
suffered a fall in the third quarter of 1931) and 
also raw wool which fell to 200 in June, had 
been temporarily lower in October, 1931. As 
all the above indices are on a pre-war base 
when the lira was on its old gold parity, the 
extent of the fall will be realised. For some 
items there was a reaction after the great re- 
ductions. Thus, cotton yarn reacted in August 
to 282 and raw wool to 231 in September. 
Copper fell to 140 in July, rose to 170 in Sept- 
ember, lead fell to 255 in July and rose to 305 
in September. In the last two months there 
was again reaction, as will be seen from the 
table on p. 17. The Milan general index fell 
from 326 in January to 300 in July and August, 
rose to 307 in September but fell to 299 in 
December. 

External Trade and Transport.— The 
total of external trade was reduced in quantity 
and value in 1932, which is attributable not only 
to the crisis itself but to the tariff barriers which 
are obstructing trade. Certainly there results 
greater consumption of home produced goods 
and the rise in the standard of living helps to 
alleviate the harm which had been caused by 
restrictions on external trade. Still the re- 
ductions were not universal, fdr in certain 
industrial imports there was a very appreciable 
advance. 

The total value for the year (December data 
provisional), was 8,247 Mn. Lire for imports 
compared with 11,643 Mn. in 1931, and exports 
6,796 compared with 10,209, so that the re- 
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SHARES. 


Value in Italian 
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Mn. 

lire. 

im A,v. 

100 

100 

100 

100 


,1924:Av. 

1926 

440 

399 

119 

247 

73 

IstQr, Av. 

475 

475 

91 

299 

170 

2nd ,, „ , 

498 

497 

82 

254 

101 


3r<i ,, ,, 
4th „ „ 

1927 

1st Qr.Av. 
2nd „ „ ; 

3rd „ „ i 
4th „ „ I 

1928 

1st Qr.Av. 
2nd ,, ,, i 
3rd „ „ : 
4th „ „ , 

1929 

1st Qr. Av. 
2nd „ „ i 

3rd ,, ; 
4th „ „ ; 

1930 I 

:-aAN.- ... 
FEB.-,.... 

MAK 

APRIL .. 
..MAY-,' ... 

■ "JUNE ... 


563 561 

452 447 


79 249 I 
81 208 ’ 


437 435 * 

360 360 


89 2091 

73 181 


352 551 

353 353 


72 175 I 
72 208 1 


362 363 

363 364 


74 218 

74 219 


365 365 

366 364 


74 215 

74 231 


365 364 

365 365 I 

366 365 

366 566 


74 , 243 I 

74 226 I 

74'6 234 ' 

75 207 


JULY ... 
AUG. ... 
SEPT. ... 
OCT. ... 

NOV 

DEC 

1931 

JAN 

FEB. ... 

MAR 

APR 

MAY .... 
JUNE.... 


366 366 

366 367 I 


366 365 

366 365 


366 365 

366 365 


75 164 

75 162 

74 157 

75 153 

75 166 

76 149 


366 365 

366 365 


366 365 I 
366 365 i 


366 365 

366 365 


74 150 
74-5 152 
74 148 
74 133 
74 126 
74 119 


366 365 

366 365 


371 349 

368 297 


369 285 

372 258 


74-5 124 
74*5 123 
76 118 

76 115 

76 109 

77 106 


70 2049 
50 1600 


50 1375 
46 1250 
64 1110 
42 1185 


41 1169 
74 1379 
43 1136 
65 1387 


84 1111 
38 1196 


43 1202 
89 940 

46 990 

35 1062 
25 1065 
34 1259 


37 1199 

24 1025 
22 977 

42 1011 
27 1005 

38 983 


1932 

JAN. ... 

77 

269 

77*5 

i 108 

FEB. ... 

369 

263 

76 

113 

MAK. ... 

369 

276 

76 

113 

APRIL.. 

371 

287 

76 

102 

MAY 

371 

281 

76 

98 

JUNE.... 

373 

281 

77 

93 

JULY.... 

375 

274 

76*5 

1 89 

AUG 

374 

268 

76 

96 

SEPT. ... 

373 

266 

76 

108 

OCT 

373 

^262 

76 

106 

NOV. ... 

574 

252 

76 

106 

DEC. ... 

. 374*5 

252 

16 

105 

1933 




JAN, ... 

374 j 

259 



108 


1 Bank of Italy. 
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1544 
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1509 
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1636 
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1455 
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611 

1765 

607 

1681 

610 

1614 

594 1 

1679 

592 

1527 

592 

1843 

574 

2349 

671 

2579 

567 

2560 

561 

1601 

555 

1734 

554 

1328 

553 

2013 

652 

1545 

546 

1544 

545 

1448 

538 

2008 

539 

1721 

632 

2210 

526 

1675 

523 

1532 

504 

1296 

496 

1191 

492 

1270 

509 

1310 

505 

1270 

521 

991 

620 

877 

512 

871 

516 



435 650 
439 631 
443 653 
441 699 


435 844 
431 935 
442 984 
451 1015 


476 1113 
487 968 
497 855 
500 872 


520 861 
520 958 
526 957 
528 1050 


543 1098 
644 1060 

544 1118 

543 894 

544 1121 
542 1040 


547 1249 
551 916 


552 998 

544 971 


546 871 

556 870 


569 930 

574 914 

571 1029 

575 902 

572 1109 
568 1099 


569 1119 
571 908 

570 888 
570 1046 
570 988 
575 982 


582 1147 

583 1125 
593 1018 
592 1141 
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587 1153 


588 1155 

589 993 
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588 1086 
592 973 
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93 

99 
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FINANCE. 

Exchanges— 
lndustr*ial Shares— 


New Capital Issues- 
Bank of Italy- 
Other Data— 


ElSTEItNAL mOE.- 


hlOTES AND SOURCES. 

Average daily rate {Direzi07i& genera le del Tesord), 

industrial companies on the Milan Bourse iBolletino della 

new companies iConfederazione generale bancaria). 

Deposits on current account and note circulation at end of month 
Savings bank deposits at end of month. montn. 

Clearings— total for month. 

StatMica-USicia Statistica dA ConHslzopro- 

^Statistica M Gommereio apeeiaie d’impcrtarione e 
Values per month (Boll, memUe deW IsUtuto central^). 
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APRIL 

530 

74 

515 

344 

381 

487 

319 

365 

504 

583 

397 

300 

519 

389 

471 

445 

604 

522 

524 

182 

372 

MAY ... 

501 

73 

512 

347 

376 

483 

339 

338 

500 

588 

353 

500 

613 

385 

460 

437 

593 

510 

619 

190 

367 

JUNE.. 

471 

80 

498 

341 

362 

413 

374 

275 

540 

588 

340 

288 

513 

360 

468 

425 

583 

609 

523 

185 

322 

JULY.. 

565 

52 

541 

337 

359 

413 

321 

269 

465 

575 

325 

294 

513 

552 

436 

410 

572 

507 

516 

170 

342 

AUG.... 

428 

53 

514 i 

341 

359 

404 

321 

275 

453 

563 

325 

373 

513 

351 

433 

407 

579 

505 

508 

188 

376 

SEPT... 

516 

58 

549 

344 

359 

361 

313 

i 253 

453 

575 

367 

362 

506 

339 

449 

415 

1 571 

607 

515 

196 

395 

OCT. ... 

627 

60 

662 

338 

! 356 

352 

305 

244 i 

442 

550 

362 

362 

506 

353 

438 

405 

' 555 

512 

499 

218 

446 

NOV....! 

534 

70 

469 

335 

i 344 

339 

293 

254 i 

395 

500 

343 

373 

506 

328 

405 

380 

I 554 

612 

498 

253 

534 

DEC....' 

453 

89 

404 

347 

344 

339 

293 

248 

380 

550 

316 

365 

506 

329 

402 

378 

535 

482 

1 494 

313 

642 

1931 

, JAN. ... 

472 

71 

395 

352 ; 

336 

339 

257 

260 

395 

500 

305 

354 

506 

322 

390 

370 

521 

463 

488 

355 

723 

FEB. ... 

477 

75 

364 

343 

335 

357 

243 

256 

404 

500 

292 

354 

508 

317 

390 

368 

515 

450 

494 

378 

765 

MAR.... 

547 

74 

432 

344 

334 

348 

237 

250 

385 

450 

314 

356 

506 

313 

380 

365 

517 

446 

496 

370 1 

707 

APRIL 

430 

67 

411 

341 

333 

328 

260 

219 

409 

463 

318 

356 

506 

306 

392 

360 

614 = 

449 

497 

357 

670 

MAY ... 

480 

74 

432 

341 

309 

308 

246 

200 

417 

450 

311 

352 

506 

292 

389 

350 

506 

447 

489 

358 ' 

635 

JUNE.. 

540 

76 

436 

341 

309 . 

300 

232 

208 

371 

425 

322 

345 

506 

292 
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347 

498 

442 

488 

338 

574 

JULY.. 

484 
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468 
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219 
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346 
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344 

495 
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60 
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693 
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60 

460 

534 

320 

241 
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215 

363 
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307 

354 

506 
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365 

338 

487 

438 

; 477 
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748 

OCT. ... 

484 

65 
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191. 

214 
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367 

506 
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346 
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491 

441 

; 473 

402 
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NOV. ... 
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73 
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506 
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489 
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; 474 

447 

878 
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458 

82 

366 
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237 
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68 
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73 
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292 
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443 

412 
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315 

505 
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479 
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1148 
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74 
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413 
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315 
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555 

1055 

APRIL 
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413 
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314 
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346 

474 

435 

^ 481 
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76 
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284 

290 
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; 455 
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949 
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433 

85 
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282 
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404 
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281 
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256 

354 

324 

456 

412 

462 

515 

956 
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452 

83 

347 

276 
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227 

145 

418 
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230 
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506 

255 

345 

317 

455 

419 

465 

550 

1039 

DEC. 
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XX Three types selected from data supplied by the Milai? Chamber of Commerce. (i Mid 1913. J 

** Provisional. f Now Ministero delle Corporamone. t Subsequent figures based on movements of new Bachi Index. 


TRANSPORT. 

Shipping.— 

Railways.— 

PRICES WHOLESALE. 
Ottolenghi.— 

Bachi.— 

PRICES RETAIL. 


UNEMPLOYMERT. 


Monthly Total of Good^ passing through Port of Genoa. (Boll, del coilsorsto autonomo del 

Porto d.i (^pnnv(ii~-Boll.8tatistico del comunedi Ge7iova). ^ ^ „ ... 

Monthly Total of Merchandise sent on the State Eailways. iBivista delle coyitumcanont 

fervoviarie del MinisteTo delle Comunicasiiom). ,-r* it 

Wholesale prices of selected commodities at end of month. {Boll, d^ consiplio yyy ovinctcde 
M Idstino uMciale della Borsa merci dsl constglto vrovmoiale 

delVjEconomia di Gemvai). 

selected goods.' (SM- e di 
Index Nos. of the Cost of . living for working-class families (Boll, delle^cttta <lt Mtiano e at 

NatwTnLanoe. Data for end oJ month. IBca.rnrnHledOl'Istmto ciniraU di StatMica). 


duction was nearly the same in the two groups. 
The adverse balance was 1,450 Mn. in 1932, or a 
litde more than in 1931 — 1,435. December, 

1932, there was a considerable rise, but this 
was artificial, due to the method of recording 
as for June and December miscellaneous 
items attributable to other months (as has been 
pointed out on previous occasions) and also 
the value of postal packets for the whole year. 
Certainly the change in the economic position 
is not evident in external trade, although 
Genoa shipping figures show a great increase. 

The quantities of the chief items up to 
November inclusive, show the following 
variations compared with 1931 : Wheat im- 
ports were 10 Mn. quintals instead of 14 Mn. 
owing to the good internal harvest, cotton 
1,705,000 instead of 1,528,000 which is a 
good sign in regard to the cotton trade, as 
previously pointed out. There was a great rise 
in imports of raw and scoured wool, etc., from 
387 to 622 and 45 to 56 thousand quintals and 
copper from 431 to 471 thousand. But that of 
coal fell, from 8,713,000 to 8,025,000 tons, 
also scrap and machinery. Of exports, citrous 
fruit fell from 3,815 to 2,700 thousand quintals, 
cotton tissues from 345 to 305 thousand, whilst 
cotton yarn slightly increased. The greatest 
reduction is in natural silk from 53 to 29-5 
thousand quintals and artificial silk from 20-8 
to 17 Mn. Kg. 

Shipping, according to the Mercantile 
Marine, diminished to 30-3 Mn. tons in 1932, 
compared with 32-4 in 1931 ; but in the last 
months of the year there was an improvement. 
In December 2-6 Mn. tons were handled com- 
pared with 2-5 in the previous month and in 
December, 1931. The tonnage of goods inward 
through Genoa was 508,000 in December, the 
highest figure since June, 1931, and outward, 
108 Mn., a figure which has not been recorded 
for many years. This confirms the change 
for the better in the economic situation. 

On the other hand, railroad traffic continues 
to decline. Total goods handled in 1932 
on pfivate account amounted to 37 Mn. in 
place of 41 Mn. in 1931. 

Unemployment. — The number increased 
^further to 1,130,000 in December, or rather less 


than the maximum last February, but more than 
in December, 1931 ; this woifid be a decidedly 
unfavourable sign, but in its interpretation, 
independent of the seasonal factor, account 
should be taken of the fact that the field of 
employment feels only the repercussion of the 
turn in the crisis which is shown more rapidly 
in other spheres. Further, it must not be for- 
gotten that many outlets for emigration are now 
closed, so that the flow of emigrants is reduced. 
The outward movement was 83,309 in 1932, 
compared with 165,884 in 1931, and the inward 
movement, 73,213, compared with 107,744 in 
1931 - 

DATA FOR JANUARY, 1933. 

The chief feature of the month was a large 
rise in securities, government and other, which 
confirms the view set forth regarding the 
change for the better, in the field of credit and 
speculation. 

The circulation which had risen to 13,676 
Mn. at the end of December, resumed its 
downward course in January ; according to 
the Bank of Italy’s return for January 20th, 
it was then 13,212 Mn. and the gold reserve 
had risen further from 5,839 in December to 
5,849 Mn. The discount rate was reduced 
from 5 to 4% on January 7th. 

The lira remained firm ; the average dollar 
rate fell from 19-55 i’l December to 19-53 
January, while sterling improved, from 64-16 
to 65-54. The index of industrial shares at 
108 showed an increase of 3 points on December, 
due to a general increase; but the great increase 
took place after January 25th, the settlement day, 
so that for the end of the month the index 
might be expected to be 5 points still higher. 

On the other hand, wholesale prices behaved 
differently from securities, and did not con-, 
duce to a generally optimistic view. Based on 
prices in the third week of the month, industrial 
materials were stationary with the exception of 
silk which showed a further fall of 6 points 
which brings it to a minimum. There were 
opposite movements in grain and meat, the 
first rose from 418 to 422 while the latter fell 
from 412 to 387. 



BELGIUM. 

Information communicated by FInstitut des Sciences economiques, University of 

Louvain. 


Jan. ^oth, 1933. 

I N spite of the weakness of prices and certain 
reductions in the volume of business of late, 
the economic condition of Belgium seems to 
have pointed towards improvement since 
August. There was recovery until October- 
November^but it has suffered some setbacks. The 
fact of a return to the levels of the beginning of 
1932 in numerous instances and the con- 
firmation by various other factors enables 
us to state that we are clearly in the phase of 
depression, i.e., in statu quo ; also certain move- 
ments of slight extent and of short duration 
tending towards improvement should be re- 
corded. 

The condition of the three markets remains 
favourable. The security market is firm though 
still without any great upward tendency, except 
a recent advance in state funds. Short-term 
money remains plentiful, the open rate falling 
even lower than the official rate ; this is due 
rather to the difficulty of concluding trans- 
actions than to superabundance on the money 
market; for the general uncertainty still pre- 
vails and compels the enterprises of individuals 
to be assured of exceptional liquidity. Whole- 
sale prices have, unhappily, fallen since Sep- 
tember, but have not dropped to previous levels. 

Retail prices have recorded a slight rise in 
recent months, owing to seasonal influences 
and more recently to the new indirect taxes. 

The capital market is inactive. 

The menace which threatened Belgian 
economy, the growing budget deficit, and the 
lack of curative measures before the legislative 
elections, has been parried by the estabhshment 
of a series of new taxes. The government has 
secured them by rapid measures. Amongst 
others there has been recourse to duties in the' 
nature of an excise upon coffee, tea, ink, 
matches, etc., and increases in the transfer tax 
and income tax. 


Industrial production was a littie better in 
the last months of the year, thanks to orders 
received in September and October. The iron 
and steel trades and coalmining are again as 
active as at the beginning of the year. The 
irnprovement is even a little greater for rolling- 
mill products. Although exact data are 
difficult to obtain, it appears also that in various 
finishing trades, activity is greater than before. 
But this does not assist prices and the plaints of 
industrialists continue. 

The figures relating to the labour market 
are those which appear most encouraging at 
the present time. Unemployment reached its 
maximum in February, 1932, and then showed 
a slow, but fairly regidar, regression. The 
percentage fell from 25.2 to 20.4% by October, 
and in November was unchanged in spite of 
adverse seasonal influences. The ratio of 
vacancies to applicants at the labour exchanges 
is also a little better. Since April vacancies have 
been increasing. 

Railway goods traffic increased in October 
and November, partly from seasonal causes. 
Activity has been maintained at the port of 
Antwerp since last spring. 

External trade in its various aspects shows a 
tendency towards consolidation and even some 
progress compared with the low levels recorded, 
in the summer. The value of imports and of 
exports have risen but have not yet reached the 
levels at the beginning of the year. Stationariness 
is more evident in the quantities, especially of 
exports, in which there has been no further 
reduction since the beginning of 1932. 

As a result of the movements in sterling, 
the purchasing-power-parity between Qreat 
Britain and Belgium has again been displaced, 
to the advantage of the former. On the basis 
of 1914 it is about 120 while in 1929 it fluctuated 
around 95 and in the first half of 1932 about no. 
It -seems unlikely that the present rate can be 
maintained for long. 


Belgium] 
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NETHERLANDS. 

Information communicated by the Netherlands Central Bureau of Statistics, 

REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1932. 


T he economic situation of the Netherlands, 
during 1932, was naturally governed in 
many respects by developments abroad. 
In this country also the depression reached its 
lowest point about the middle of the year, and 
conditions have since somewhat improved, 
though positive indications for an actual upturn 
are stiU lacking. These developments are clearly 
shown by various indices, such as the index- 
number of share quotations, the weights of 
imports and exports (especially imports of iron 
and steel), shipping statistics, etc. 

The index-number of share quotations fell 
from 40 in November, 1931, to 24 in June, 1932, 
but recovered sharply to 38 in September. Since, 
there has been a gradual decline, bringing this 
number down to 34 in December. 

Imports (weight), as normally, reached bot- 
tom figures in February, but instead of showing 
a sharp seasonal increase, they remained small 
tin May. After that month a definite recovery 
set in, and continued till the end of the year, 
whereas a marked seasonal decline is normally 
to be expected in the latter half of the year ; in 
December imports were only slightly smaller in 
weight than a year ago. Exports remained small 
tin August, but the last four months showed an 
increase, likewise in contrast with seasonal 
movements. Traffic at the ports reflected these 
movements more or less, especiafly at Amster- 
dam and the smafler ports. 

Consumption of iron, as measured by im- 


ports plus home production less exports, 
reached a low mark in spring and showed a 
marked increase since. 

Other figures, however, such as transfers by 
the Netherlands Bank, show hardly any signs 
of improvement. Unemployment increased 
during 1932. The seasonal improvement in 
activity has, this year, been very slight. In the 
metal trades the total increase of unemployment 
was small, but the level remained high, 35% 
on the average. In the textile group there were 
great fluctuations and top figures in July were 
followed by a steady decrease till October, when 
a new rise began. Figures, however, were 
continuously higher than last year. In the 
building trades, after a small seasonal decline 
in the summer months, unemployment showed 
a sharp increase till the end of the year. The 
figures for public tenders exhibit no signs of 
improvement. 

At the beginning of the year the money 
market was still under the influence of financial 
difficulties abroad, but the abundance of money 
in this country is shown by the fact that the 
highest monthly averages of private discount 
and collateral loan rates were only 2-09% and 
2-37% respectively, while since March collateral 
loan rate has been steady at 1% and private 
discount at 0-37%. 

All in all, it seems that the slight improve- 
ment which may be seen abroad is yet hardly 
reflected in the available figures for this country. 


CANADA. 

Information communicated by Mr. D. C. MagGREGOR, of the University of Toronto. 

I N common with the rest of the world, this ment of conditions lies, not in an absolute 
country* seems to have entered upon a period increase of business activity, but rather in the 
of at least temporary stability in the volume absence of any further serious losses. It has 
of economic activity. The first signs of this * been spread fairly evenly over the eastern and 
stability appeared in the adjusted indices of central parts of the country, but in the prairies, 
employment and carloadings which during where the upturn was most noticeable at the 
September responded to the larger volume of end of the third quarter, the approach of winter 
agricultural output in Western Canada. By has been accompanied by further retrogression. 
November, the ..composite index of industrial Notwithstanding the virtual exhaustion of 
production had risen slightly. The improve- the recuperative forces generated in the west, a 



more genuinely confident tone seems to have 
underlain business sentiment. The possibility 
that new financial disturbances may arise out of 
the existing maladjustment of prices, in spite of 
the maintenance of the present physical volume 
of activity, does not seem to be causing much 
apprehension as yet. But as such an outcome 
seems inevitable, and as a great part of the 
favourable conditions, both internal and external, 
which gave rise to the improvement during the 
autumn, has recently subsided, it is doubtful 
whether the gains of the last quarter can be 
maintained for very long in the absence of 
favourable developments abroad. 

The comparatively great stability of income, 
and the financial liquidity, of the large rentier 
and salaried classes in central Canada is of 
particular significance at the present time. On 
the one hand it provides an almost constant flow 
of purchasing power which has helped to main- 
tain local business and employment at a higher 
level in Toronto, Ottawa and some smaller 
Ontario cities, than elsewhere. It has also 
provided sufficient savings for the financing of 
government deficits. On the other hand it is 
obvious that the income of these classes consti- 
tutes the principal burden on the country at 
large in a time of deflation. In spite of the fact 
that Canada as a whole is a debtor nation, 
central Canada is a far more important creditor 
of the country at large than any foreign power. 
Most of the strains between debtor and creditor 
nations now exist between this area and the 
insolvent west. Federal policy, which has been 
concentrated on keeping up appearances in 
New York, is being forced to become more and 
more concerned with this internal relationship. 
Thus far it has relied chiefly upon the extension 
of credits to embarrassed governments, based 
upon the federal borrowings of savings from the 
creditor area. As the two old parties in Parlia- 
ment derive their great strength from Ontario 
and Quebec, and are chiefly influenced by thein, 
the policy of Ottawa will no doubt continue to 
temporize by further increasing the mortgage 
which eastern rentiers now hold upon the national 
income. That certain eastern interests have 
already lost heavily because of the inability of 
western farmers to meet their mortgage pay- 
ments, and that similar losses are becoming aU 
too common in most parts of the country, 
(aggravated by the existence of moratoriums), 
seems to be overlooked, though it portends 
much. 

Finance. — A gradual weakening pf prices in 
both^the commodity and the security markets 


[Canada 

occurred during the last quarter. The flotation 
of new bond issues came to an abrupt and 
unprecedented halt for a period of two months 
after the recent federal offering of |8o Mn. at 
4|%, at the end of October. The recent sale of 
a Province of Quebec long-term issue at 4|%, 
which was taken up immediately, marks "the 
resumption of activity in bond sales. Corporate 
bond issues now in default in Canada are 
reported to involve a principal sum of I420 Mn. 
While the largest defaults in 1931 were in the 
pulp and paper group, the defaults of public 
utilities and miscellaneous industrials were of 
more importance in 1932. A large number of 
small real estate issues (apartments, hotels, &c.) 
also appears in the list, but in contrast with ex- 
perience in the United States, the total sum 
involved is not great. 

The contraction of bank loans has continued 
with only a slight seasonal interruption in 
October. The total reduction effected in 1932 
was almost twice as large as in the previous year. 
The associated rise of security holdings which 
began at midsummer was augmented by the 
purchase of $35 Mn. of 4% notes from the 
federal government which were subsequently 
presented to the Department of Finance as 
collateral for a loan of equal amount under the 
Finance Act, at 3%. The latter transaction 
has raised the holdings of Dominion Notes by 
an equivalent amount. 

From September 30th to November 30th, 
the total deposits by the public increased by 
$ii Mn., while deposits by the federal and 
provincial governments increased by S90 Mn., 
making a total increase of $101 Mn. In the 
same period the aggregate of loans and security 
holdings increased by .$51 Mn. No significant 
change has occurred in the domestic gold hold- 
ings of either the banks or the government, 
which continue to stand at the levels of last 
summer. The aggregate turnover of bank 
deposits, measured by the statistics of debits to 
individual accounts, did not undergo as large a 
rise as might have been expected last autumn. 
This series has behaved most erratically, in 
some months almost equalling the 1931 levels, 
and in others falling far below them. 

Prices. — For the third consecutive month, 
' wholesale prices have declined. Since Septem- 
ber this decline has amounted to 4i-"o. The 
losses have not been confined- to agricultural 
products, but fairly evenly spread over six of 
the eight principal groups. The spread between 
the prices of farm products and manufactured 
goods continues to widen. The decline in the 
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98 

90 

99 

57 

105 

266 


120 

106 

108 

j. 3rd Qr. 

126 

95 

41 

271 

130 

196 

104 

96 

98 

98 

94 

92 

45 

105 

282 


147 

107 

in 

4th Qr. 

140 

93 

67 

398 

139 

211 

102 

96 

97 

99 

90 

131 

87 

107 

331 


100 

102 

105-5 

1928 




















lst Qr. 

148 

89 

22 

324 

145 

211 

104 

96 

97 

99 

95 

95 

51 

113 

273 


76 

104-5' 

102 

2 ndQr. 

157 

90 

77 

380 

156 

219 

107 

95 

98 

98 

101 

97 

54 

116 

282 


132 

112 

113 

3rd Qr. 

154 

95 

15 

326 

154 

215 

96 

95 

95 

99 

108 

118 

69 

123 

521 


168 

115 

119 

4tbL Qr. 

179 

95 

37 

419 

159 

22il 

96 

94 

95 

100 

105 

161 

101 

119 

359 


113 

112 i 

115 

1929 




















1st Qr. 

203 

99 

38 

384 

163 

218 

97 

93 

95 

99 

110 

100 

48 

136 

265 

110 

81 

115 

no 

2nd Qr. 

188 

103 

76 

378 

169 

216 

94 

91 

94 

99 

112 

97 

46 

127 

301 

133 

141 

120 

121 

3rd Qr. 

206 

103 

20 

371 

174 

217 

108 

94 

98 

100 

108 

98 

42 

125 

322 

123 

177 

121 

127 

4fch Qr. 

166 

103 

84 

423 

182 

220 

104 

94 

96 

101 

103 

108 

54 

121 

290 

149 

122 

112 

118 

1930 




















JAN. .. 

156 

102 

49 

321 

175 

208 

103 

93 

95 

102 

85 

75 

27 

132 

242 

99 

88 

no 

112 

FEB, . 

165 

102 

55 

281 

170 

206 

98 

92 

94 

102 

81 

68 

27 

117 

232 

95 

84 

111 

no 

MAR.. 

158 

101 

56 

309 

170 

206 

91 

91 

92 

102 

113 

92 

36 

108 

258 

107 

86 

in 

108 

APRIL 

167 

101 

31 

308 

170 

208 

93 

90 

87 

100 

71 

53 

28 

110 

244 

124 

112 

112 

111 

MAY... 

152 

101 

106 

343 

169 

201 

92 

89 

85 

100 

102 

80 

22 

112 

279 

131 

137 

114 

117 

JUNE 

156 

101 

70- 

340 

166 

203 

86 

87 

83 

100 

92 

81 

57 

105 

269 

114 

170 

ill 

119 

JULY 

132 

100 

47 

309 

162 

201 

80 

86 

79 

99 

85 

78 

35 

106 

264 

103 

180 

no 

119 

AUG... 

125 

96 

49 

280 

160 

200 

76 

85 

84 

99 

78 

71 

33 

107 

281 

104 

169 

108 

117 

SEPT. 

131 

93 

32 

297 

160 

209 

71 

85 

82 

97 

88 

82 

43 

103 

■303 

no 

163 

108 

116 

OCT... 

111 

94 

157 

362 

158 

206 

70 

84 

81 

97 

78 

84 

46 

100 

308 

123 

149 

105 

113 

NOV... 

110 

94 

70 

297 

152 

208 

66 

83 

80 

97 

76 

74 

42 

100 

260 

115 

127 

101 

109 

DEO... 

103 

94 

47 

.301 

148 

207 

62 

82 

78 

96 

60 

68 

31 

97 

205 

154 

111 

94 

102 

* 1931 




















JAN. .. 

107 

95 

120 

267 

146 

199 

61 

79 

77 

95 

50 

46 

18 ' 

96 

204 

92 

105 

96 

101 

FEB. .. 

112 

95 

27 

253 

144 

198 

61 

79 

76 

94 

51 

45 

19 i 

99 

190 

86 

101 

98 

100 

MAR.. 

111 

93 

43 

257 

144 

202 

59 

78 

75 

92 

75 

56 

22 ; 

101 

210 

100 

97 

100 1 

100 

APRIL 

97 

93 

56 

279 

141 

205 ' 

59 

77 

74 

92 

51 

35 

11 ! 

93 

214 

116 

107 

101 ! 

102 

MAY... 

81 

92 

67P 

317 

147 

204 i 

58 

75 

73 

90 

73 

61 

30 : 

93 

216 

115 

122 

99 ' 

104 

JUNE 

80 

92 

62 

269 

144 

205 

56 

74 

72 

89 

52 

55 

26 ! 

84 

222 

107 

137 

97 I 

104 

JULY 

84 

93 

7 

240 

142 

201 ' 

55 

74 

72 

89 

48 

51 

21 j 

90 

207 

95 

163 

‘ 95 

105 

AUG... 

81 

92 

2 

224 

143 

203 I 

54 

74 

71 

89 

47 

50 

21 

87 

206 

92 

177 ! 

, 95 

107 

.SEFT.I 

69 

97 

61 

245 

145 

205 

53 

73 

70 

88 

45 

50 

22 ; 

91 

227 

99 

164 ' 

92 

104 

OCT. 

65 

103 

1 

259 

145 

204 

53 

72 

70 

87 

46 

57 

28 

85 

265 

111 

165 ' 

89 

1 103 

NOV... 

72 

104 

221t 

284 

142 

201 ■ 

56 

73 

71 

87 

47 

58 

34 ; 

86 

231 

103 

129 

90 

i 99 

DEO... 

65 

109 : 

2 

264 

139 

194 

54 

73 

; 70 

87 

40 

54 

28 ; 

80 

185 

142 

105 

84 

1 92 

1932 




















: JAN.v.. 

65 

120 

46 

207 

138 

188 

62 

72 

1 69 

85 

34 

39 

17 ! 

80 i 

166 

79 

90 

86 

: 90 

FEB. .. 

63 

116 

21 

199 

139 

189 

52 

71 

! .69 

84 

35 

I 37 

17 ! 

81 : 

174 

75 

83 

87 

' 89 

MAR... 

64 

110 

36 

202 

139 

188 

52 

72 

i 69 

84 

57 

1 41 

16 : 

77 

183 ‘ 

86 

80 

87 

1 88 

AF.RIL 

54 

111 

12 

207 

138 

190 

51 

72 

! 68 

84 

30 

, 27 

11 '1 

68 

180 

94 

83 

86 

i 88 

MAY... 

46 

113 

26 

217 

136 

188 

50 

71 

! 68 

82 

44 

41' 

20 1 

75 

183 

92 

93 

86 

89 

JUNE 

43 

114 

21 

220 

132 

186 

48 

70 

; 67 

*81 

41 

42 1 

19 1 

77 

185 

93 

93 

85 

89 

JULY 

50 

111 

27 

218 

129 

182 

48 

70 

! 67 

■ 81' 

56 

43 

24 ' 

74 

157 

82 

90 

83 

86 

AUG... 

59 

103 

9 

212 

126 

184 

48 

71 

! 67 

81*5 

37 

42 

22 

74 

176 

74 

90 

83 

86 

SEPT.. 

63 

102 i 

73 

210 

126 

184 

47 

71 

1 65 

81*5 

35 

43 

25 

72 

216 


84 

83 

! 86 

OCT. .. 

55 

: 98;'' 

104 

237 

128 

186 

45 

69 

65 

80-5 

37 

57 

35 

70 

212 


84 

84 

; 87 

NOV?.. 

53 

102 

1 

247 

125 

185 

44 

69 

1 

80 5 

38 

47 

26 

72 

193 


78 

82 

85 

decT... 

51 

103 . 

— 

208 



43 

68 

1 ■ 

80*6 

29 

43 

26 

68 

153 


68 

80 

! 83 

1933 









■j ' 










j 

JAN. .. 


• 

19 














32 

74 

i 78 


* Includes Federal Conversion Loan. 


t Includes Fedgrai “National Service Loan.’’ 


I New index, see p. 25. 


Dates of Series Cols. 5, 6, 17 “i 9 > end of month; 7-1O:, averages. 

Notes on Series. 

CoL I. — ^Weighted Average of over 100 stocks. Col. 15. — Revenue freight only; excludes cars from U,S. 

connections. 

„ 16.— Index of value, includes 2,700 chain store outlets 
and 25 departmental stores. 

,, 19.— Establishments with over 15 employees. Excludes 
agricultural and civil servants. 


4, -— From 32 Banking Centres, comprising about 

, 85% of total debits. 

5. — Includes loan% to governments, 

^.—Excludes government deposits. 


I4.—Adrasted f^ seasonal variation, includes 41 
weightecf' series. 


Canada] 

price of wheat to the lowest recorded levels has 
undoubtedly been the most serious event in this 
new episode of deflation. Only a very trifling 
decline in the cost of living is recorded for 
November. It is notew'orthy that the sub- 
index which includes the retail prices of 132 
miscellaneous goods and services has only 
declined 3-4% since 1926. 

Trade. — The value of Canadian exports, 
which had been sustained by the large outward 
movement of wheat throughout October, de- 
creased again during November. The succes- 
sive twelve months’ totals are not, however, 
declining as rapidly as a year ago. The most 
striking trade figures for the last quarter are 
those for import values, which continue to be 
about ten million less each month than in the 
corresponding month of 1931. Imports are 
now reduced to only 35% of the level of 1929. 
Owing to the renewed decline in the value of 
exports, the visible balance of trade has not 
increased for the most recent twelve-month 
period. 

Revised Index of Production.— The new 
official index of tlie volume of industrial pro- 
duction includes 41 series, instead of the 24 
hitherto employed. It should be noted that 
18 of the series used are not figures of produc- 
tion, but of exports or imports, w^hile the three 
' series for tobaccos represent shipments from 
bonded warehouses. The series is adjusted for 
seasonal variation. 

This new index, which had recovered sub- 
stantially in May and June from the collapse 
of the preceding two months, thereafter de- 
clined steadily until November. The four 
constituent group indices are now as follows 
(1926 — 100) : 



Xov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

anufacturilig 

115-5 

88-4 

79*2 

72-3 

Mineral Production ... 

111-5 

93*2 

89*1 

86-4 

Construction 

168-7 

140-4 

94*0 

37*3 

Electric Power Output 

148-7 

140*7 

131-4 

134*4 


The relatively high mineral production is note- 
worthy. It is chiefly due to the increased output 
of gold and the maintenance of coal production 
at last year’s levels. The index of lead pro- 
duction has also been a buoyant factor and 
has held steady at between 85 and 90, 


but zinc exports have fallen away seriously 
since the summer. It is not known to what 
extent stocks of zinc and copper are being 
accumulated by producers. The index of 
employment in the mining industry is also 
relatively high, but as much part-time work is 
being done, the index does not show the amount 
of full-time employment being provided. 

Since the summer, no further decline has 
occurred in the volume of new construction 
work. As might have been expected, the output 
of foodstuffs and textiles has been well main- 
tained. The output of automobiles has been 
insignificant, but the sustained imports of 
petroleum show that the consumption of gaso- 
line has not declined more than perhaps 20% 
for the whole year. The new U.S. tariff on 
lumber, imposed last summer, has further 
weakened the position of that industry, which is 
now operating at 20% of capacity in British 
Columbia. 

Employment, &c. — After allowance for 
seasonal changes, the index of employment has 
not declined since midsummer. Its stability 
closely parallels, and has preceded, the stability 
of production. The adjusted indices for the 
provinces show a slight improvement in the 
Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario, but a 
significant decline in the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. The province of Quebec 
seems to be the only one whose employment has 
benefited by the tariff. 

The adjusted index of railway carloadings 
has held its level and even risen a litde. A large 
part of the continued decline of retail sales, as 
compared with 1931, may be accounted for by 
lower retail prices. While the general index 
stands at 94-1, the index for department stores 
stands at 109-5, boot and shoe stores at 77-0, 
groceries and meats at 88 -9, confectioneryat’67 -8, 
teniture at 58 -4, and music and radio at 39 -o. 

Roughly one-fifth of the public expenditure 
of the country continues to be financed by 
borrowing. A general belief that higher prices 
will shortly come about, combined with a 
stubborn opposition towards any efforts to 
achieve that end, seems to sum up the wisdom 
of financi al authorities. 
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THE GENERAL BUSINESS POSITION. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


*• April 20 th, 1933. 

The sudden development of monetary 
policy in the United States may be expec- 
* ted to have far reaching effects on the 
course of dollar, sterling, gold and other 
prices, as well as on the exchanges. There 
has been as yet no clear statement of policy, 
and the local interests in America may 
diverge from those of the rest of the world. 
For a short time at least the uncertainty 
of the position is likely to check enterprise 
and increase the instability of international 
prices. 

There is an increasing realisation of 
the necessity of taking definite steps to 
restore international credit and trade, and 
the renewed hopes that the Economic 
Conference may be effective are not neces- 
sarily diminished by this latest development. 


It is unfortunate that at this critical time 
European trade is disturbed by the 
embargo on Russian imports, which may 
affect adversely the German balance of 
payments. 

In the United Kingdom the remarkable 
stability at the present levels of production 
and of wholesale and retail prices continues. 
The statistics for March of trade, produc- 
tion and employment indicate that rather 
more than the usual seasonal improvement 
is taking place ; in particular the output of 
steel is relatively high, shipbuilding has 
recommenced, and there is building devel- 
opment, even before the Government’s 
plans have matured. But there is little 
new enterprise, and the rise of the price of 
fixed interest securities indicates that there 
is still an increasing surplus of idle fimds. 


ANALYSIS OF RECENT MOVEMENTS 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


April igth, 1933. 

F inance. — D uring the four weeks ended 
April I2th, the Bank of England acquired 
through the Exchange Equalisation Fund a 
further £13 Mn. of gold (part of which, it is 
believed, consisted of gold recently imported 
from South Africa) and increased its total gold 
holdings to £179 Mn. In view of the strong gold 
position, the fiduciary note issue was allowed to 
return at the end of March to its normal level 
of £260 Mn., at which it stood prior to the 
temporary increase to £275 Mn. in June, 1931. 

If the return for January 1 8th— -the last 
before the Bank began to acquire gold — is com- 
pared with that for April 12th, it appears that, 
of the increase of £59 Mn. in holdings of gold, 
£15 Mn. has been offset by reduced holdings 
of securities in the Issue Department, and 
£31 Mn. by reduced holdings of securities in 
the Banking Department. The balance of 
£13 Mn. is substantially less than the £21 Mn. 
increase (apparently only partly seasonal), in the 
note circulation, and total deposits have there- 
fore fallen by £8 Mn. to £142 Mn. Since 
Government Deposits have risen over the same 
period by £6 Mn. and other deposits by £2 Mn., 


Bankers’ Deposits have fallen by £16 Mn., 
the figure for April 12th being £89 Mn., 
compared with £106 Mn. on March 15th and 
February 15th, and £105 Mn. on January i8th. 
This fall in Bankers’ Deposits would, pnrm 
fade, appear to indicate that at least a temporary 
halt has been called in the process of credit 
expansion, but in view of the erratic fluctuations 
of the past few weeks and of the Bank’s con- 
tinued large purchases of gold, it will be neces- 
sary to await the confirmation of further state- 
ments before drawing definite conclusions. 

Clearing Bank averages for March show a 
much less than normal expansion in Advances, 
but a smaller percentage decrease in Discounts 
than is usual at this season, and a further sub- 
stantial increase in Investments. Deposits fell 
by £31 Mn. or i-6%, which is 0-4% less than 
the usual seasonal decline. After adjusting for 
seasonal movements, there was, therefore, a 
' further small expansion in deposits. Total cash 
holdings showed only a slight decrease, and the 
ratio of cash to deposits rose by"0-i% to io-8%. 

The total of Treasury Bills outstanding con- 
tinues to decline, partly owing to issues of 2-|% 
Conversion Loan, and short money rates remain 


exceedingly low. Long term interest rates have 
now moved in sympathy and are at the lowest 
point recorded since last October, but Industrial 
Shares show only a very slight improvement. 
March issues of new domestic capital showed a 
marked improvement and at £i2-^ Mn. were 
the highest since last June, but issues for over- 
seas remained very small. 

Town Clearings in March showed a con- 
siderable increase both in the crude and in the 
seasonally adjusted figures, while Country 
Clearings declined by about the normal seasonal 
amount. Provincial Clearings decreased rather 
sharply, almost all centres showing a decline. 

Imports of gold during March were valued 
at over £24 Mn. (or nearly £26 Mn. if the specie 
imported is valued at its bullion and not at its 
face value) while exports were only Mn. 
Besides £7-5 Mn. from South Africa and £2 6 
Mn. from India, £2 Mn. was imported from 
France, ,C 3'4 from U.S.A. and 5^4-7 Mn. 
(or over £6 Mn. at bullion value) from Australia. 
The principal exports were £2-^ Mn. to Holland 
and £i-i Mn. to France. Net imports for March 
totalled over £21 Mn. at present prices or about 
^15 Mn. at par. During the same month the 
increase in the Bank of England’s gold holding 
was about £22 Mn. at par. 

Prices. — The movements of prices from 
February to March were slight and the evidence 
is conflicting. The Board of Trade shows a fall 
in all categories except metals, when the average 
for March is compared with that for February. 
The Statist gives a rise for animal and miscel- 
laneous food and for minerals and textiles 
balanced by a fall in vegetable food and sundry 


of food, according to the Board of Trade, fell 
12%. 

Trade and Output.— Imports of food, of 
materials and of manufactured goods increased^ 
in March rather more than was to be expected* 
from the greater number of days than in Feb- 
ruary and from the season, but none of the 
changes was unusually large. Both for food and 
materials the exact date of import varies from 
year to year and it is better to deal with the first 
three months together as on p. 7. 

Exports of manufactured goods show a 
definite increase; the total value was 5% 
greater than in March, 1932, in spite of some fall 
in prices, and very nearly as great as in March, 
1931. The increase over last March, however, 
is entirely accounted for by the sale of one 
22,575-ton ship valued at ;fi, 200,000. 

The more detailed changes in the three years 
are interesting. 

VALUE OF EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED GOODS. £Mn. 


Textiles and clothing 

March, 

1931 

9‘7 

Blareh, 

1932 

10*3 

March, 
1933 
10 '3 

Metals, machinery, cutlery, 
electrical goods 

7‘5 

6*7 

6*7 

Vehicles, &c. 

1*8 

T4 

1*7 

Ships 

ro 

OT 

1*2 

Other goods 

5-7 

5-7 

5'5 

Total 

25-7 

24-2 

25-4 


The smallness of change in these numbers 
is very remarkable. 

The outputs of iron and of steel have again 
increased. That of steel was greater in March • 
than in any month since September, 1930. 
There was a slight seasonal fall in coal output, 
though there was an improvement in its export. 



materials. The Statist figures relate to the last 
day of each month, but the Board of Trade 
weekly series, as in the following table, shows 
that this fact does not reconcile the figures. 

INDEX-NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 

(% of Sept., lyil). 



United Kingdom 

Board of Trade Financial Times 

United States 
Trviiig Fisher 

Feb., 1st week 

... 101-2 

100-7 


80*2 

2nd „ 

... 100*5 

100*2 


80-2 

3rd „ 

100-2 

100-4 


79-3 

4th „ 

... 99*9 

100-0 


79-9 

Mar., 1st „ 

... 99*5 

99*1 


79-7 

2nd ,, 

... 99*2 

98-9 



3rd ,, 

... 99-1 

99-1 


81-3 

^4th 

... 99-3 

99-6 


82*1 

^ 5th „ 

... 98*9 

99*2 


81-8 

April, l.st ,, 

— 

98-7 


81-5 

2nd >r 

... — • 

£9-2 


82-4 

3rd „ 

... 

99-3 


82-8 


It will be noticed that the United States ^ 
prices show an ppward tendency. 

The Cost of Living Index number feU as is 
usual in March, w;th the decreased price of 
butter, eggs, etc. Over twelve months the food 
index has Mien <10%, while the wholesale price 


Unemployment. — There was a general im- 
provement in employment in March. In 
particular the building and contracting trades 
employed 66,000 more men, a greater increase 
than is usual in March (see “ Bulletin,” March, 
19335 P- 79)5 so that employment was relatively 
better than last August and little more than in 
March last year. Apart from an increase in the 
number of miners temporarily stopped and a 
slight falling-off in textiles, the improvement 
was general, and for males greater than has been 
normal in the month of March. Compared, 
however, with a year ago the percentage of all 
insured persons unemployed in the United 
Kingdom has risen from 20‘8 to 22’0, and if 
allowance is made for the effects of changes in 
administration (which were not complete last 
Match) the increase is slightly more. In the 
same twelve months the estimated numbers of 
insured persons at work decreased from 
9,517,000 to 9,443,000 in Great Britain. 










Some of the recent changes are as follows ; 
for others see the Table on p. 21. 


INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED, i 

;000’s). 



Feb. 

20th, 1933 1 

March 20th, 1933 



Tempo - 



Tempo- 


' Males. 

Wholly 

ranly 

All 

Wholly 

rarily 

All 

Goal-mini iig 

. 227 

72 

299 

224 

101 

325 

Building & public wks 

L 399 

27 

426 

348 

12 

560 

Wool and silk ... 

. 15 

15 

30 

15 

13 

28 

Cotton, & other textiles 60 

36 

96 

59 

38 

97 

Other occupations ., 

. 1344 

226 

1570 

1323 

206 

1529 

Total ... .. 

. 2015 

376 

2421 

1969 

370 

2339 

Wool and silk 

.. 11 

21 

32 

11 

20 

31 

Cotton & other textil e s 77 

52 

129 

78 

59 

137 

Other occupations ., 

261 

72 

333 

252 

62 

314 

Total ... 

.. 349 

145 

494 

341 

141 

482 

Males AND Females. 

.. 2394 

521 

2915 

, 2310 

511 

2821 


UNITED STATES. 

During the last month, conditions in the 
United States have shown all the signs of a 
rapid recovery from the recent banking crisis. 
Under pressure of the anti-gold-hoarding law a 
very large amount of gold flowed back to the 
Reserve Banks, whose holdings of gold on 
April 19th at $3,366 Mn. were appreciably 
larger than the total of $3,259 Mn. held before 
the crisis, while the value of Federal Reserve 
Notes in circulation fell from $4,293 Mn. on 
March 15th to $3,477 Mn. Meanwhile the 
great majority of banks have reopened, and 
general business, which was naturally severely 
curtailed during and immediately after the 
closure of the banks, has recently been show- 


ing some signs of recovery, though the 
immobilisation of a considerable proportion — 
perhaps as much as 10% — of the pre-existing 
total of deposits has naturally continued to 
exercise a seriously depressing efiect in many 
areas. 

Meanwhile the popular demand for some 
kind of inflation to raise the internal price level 
has been gaining strength, and is probably a 
direct cause of the reimposition on April 19th 
of the full embargo on gold exports and the 
commencement of the rapid depreciation of the 
dollar in terms of sterling and gold currencies. 
Since the United States holds intact an enor- 
mous gold reserve, and appears to have a 
distinctly favourable balance of trade and of 
normal payments, it seems clear that the 
abandonment of the gold standard is the result 
of a deliberate act of policy, apparently designed 
to facilitate the raising of internal prices by 
some sort of inflation. Even if the attempt 
to raise American prices succeeds — ^and main- 
tained success is by no means certain, for 
the experience of the last few years has 
shown that it is easier to depreciate the 
currency than to raise internal price levels — : 
it is not unlikely that the rise will lag behind 
the depreciation of the dollar, and so fail 
to bring about any general recovery in world 
prices. If the attempt fails, the artificial 
depreciation of the dollar will tend to cause some 
depreciation of prices in other countries. 


FINANCE, TRADE AND PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1933. 


F inance. — T he first quarter of 1933 was 
marked by a heavy inflow of money from 
abroad, due largely to increasing nervous- 
ness regarding the financial situation in various 
foreign countries. Sterling rose to over 70% 
of its par value, at which point the rise was 
checked by the action of the Bank of England in 
purchasing large quantities of gold, the differ- 
ence between par and market values being met 
out of the Exchange Equalisation Fund. The 
Bank’s acquisitions of gold, amounting during 
the first quarter to about £^2 Mn. at par or 
about X73 Mn. at market price, have so far been 
largely offset by sales of government securities,, 
and by a reduction of the fiduciary note issue 
from £ 2 ']^ Mn. to the former level of £ 2 ^ Mn., 
so. that the volunie of central bank credit is at 
present httle greater than in December last. 
The effects of last year’s credit expansion have 


continued to show themselves in very low in- 
terest rates both on short and long term. Prices 
of industrial shares have been on the whole well 
maintained, and new Capital Issues for domestic 
account have been above those for the first quar- 
ter of 1932, though below those for the second 
and fourth quarters ; issues for overseas account 
were, however, very small. Town clearings were 
rather higher than in the first quarter of 1932 
while country and provincial clearings were 
about the same. ''j, 

Prices. — Following a period of stationariness 
in the last quarter of 1932, wholesale sterling 
prices, especially of materials, fell slowly in the 
first three months of 1933, the fall being in- 
terrupted by stationary perioi§ and even slight 
increases. The movements have been similar 
on the whole to those of wholesale dollar prices, 
but the latter moved irregularly in March owing 


SUMMARY OF QUARTERLY STATISTICS. 



1930 

1931 

1932 


1933 

TOTALS. 

2nd 

Qr. 

5rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

lit 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

5rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

Qr. 

BANK GLIAEINGS : 

Town (ex Metropolitan) 
Country,,.. 

' Provincial (11, Towns) ... 

CLEARING BANKS:. 

Deposits''^ 

Advances*'^ 

NEW CAPITAL ISSUES in Gt. 
Britain ; 

All 

For United Kingdom 

IMPORTS RETAINED : 

Food, Drink and Tobacco ... 
Materials: 

Partly Manufactured 

Cotton 

Other 

Total 

Wholly Manufactured Goods 
Total Retained Imports 
EXPORTS, BRITISH : 

Materials ... 

Manufactures — Cotton 

Other... 

Total British Exports 
EXCESS OF IMPORTS ; 

Goods and Bullion t ... 

£Mn. 

9782 

742 

333 

1747 

962 

72-4 

37-4 

108 

10 

9 

43 

62 

65 

233 

16 

22 

88 

141 

94 

£Mn. 

9529 

720 

311 

1775 

938 

28*0 

19*0 

107 

9 

5 

42 

56 

60 

225 

15 

19 

86 

136 

87 

£Mn. 

9180 

730 

319 

1810 

920 

66*3 

34-7 

123 

9 

12 

35 

57 

58 
240 

15 

16 

80 

129 

106 

£Mn. 

9079 

717 

319 

1781 

913 

45*4 

21*2 

93 

8 

7 

32 

47 

50 

192 

12 

15 

63 

105 

82 

£Mn. 

8745 

677 

287 

1714 

917 

25*5 

6*7 

94 

8 

6 

29 

43 

50 

190 

12 

13 

58 

96 ; 

114 

£Mn. 

7932 

664 

285 

1711 

897 

8*2 

5*2 

96 

7 

4 

29 

40 

52 

191 

11 

14 

57 

93 

65 

£ Mn. 
6060 
694 
308 

1686 

890 

9*6 

9*5 

113 

9 

9 

31 

49 

60 

225 

12 

14 

56 

97 

115 

£ Mn. 
6495 
689 
318 

1646 

889 

27*0 

20*5 

91 

6 

8 

33 

48 

36 

177 

11 

17 

54 

92 

81 

£Mn. 

6970 

665 

298 

1677 

854 

47*8 

33-9 

85 

4 

7 

27 

38 

28 
153 

11 

17 

56 

9,5 

79 ; 

£Mn. 

7256 

638 

312 

1801 

805 

3*3 

3*2 

85 

4 

5 

25 

34 

30 

151 

10 

15 

49 

84 

74 i 

£Mn. 

7115 

676 

311 

1885 

772 

34*9 

26*2 

98 

'■ .'5 

9 

26 

40 

32 

171 

12 

15 

54 

94 

73 

£Mn. 

7092 

689 

318 

1915 

753 

28*9 

25*1 

79 

4 

8 

28 

39 

28 

147 

11 

16 

63 

90 

70 

TONNAGE OF SHIPS (with 













cargoes) : 

0000 Tons 


0000 Tons 



0000 Tons 



Entered from abroad... 

1659 

1756 

1565 

1329 

1528 

1667 

1505 

1369 

1424 

1507 

: 1374 

1320 

Cleared for abroad 

1656 

1738 

1581 

1358 

1477 

1541 

1458 

1329 

1336 

1408 

1303 

1291 

PRODUCTION: 

0000 Tons 


0000 Tons 



0000 Tons 



Coal (13 weeks) 

5911 

5634 

6164 

5948 

5479 

5111 

5801 

5750 

6304 

4666 

5544 

5755 

Pig-iron (3 months) 

180 

135 

115 

101 

99 

84 

91 

99 

94 

81 

83 

89 

Steel ,, ,, 

199 

165 

128 

139 

126 

119 

134 

157 

131 

123 

i 134 

150 



000 Tons 


000 Tons 



000 Ions 



Shipbuilding (commenced) ... 

230 

161 

132 

33 

23 

39 

105 

26 

28 

10 

7 

77 

INDEX OF PRODUCTION : 













Bulletin % of 1924 ... 

100*9 

90*7 

92*7 

85*1 

80*6 

81*1 

90*5 

91*3 

83*2 

77*8 

87*2 

88-2 

Board of Trade „ 

103*1 

99*5 

99*0 

94*6 

92*1 

89*3 

97*3 

96*0 

94*3 

87*3 

94*5 



Mean weekly averages. f Including sovereigns at their /ace value. 


INDEX NUMBERS. 

Percentage of 1924 level. 

Date in 

Quarter 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1955 

ist 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

1st 

Qr. 

2nd 

Qr. 

3rd 

Qr. 

4th 

Qr. 

PRICES OF COMMODITIES— 














General — Board of Trade 

Last month 

72*6 

69*5 

65*5 

63*7 

62*1 

59*7 

63*7 

63*0 

58-9 

61-4 

60*8 

58*7 

Statist 

Last day 

69 

65 

62*5 

61*5 

59*5 

58 

61-6 

60*5 

65*5 

58 

56 

55*5 

Materials — Board of Trade... 

Last month 

70*4 

67*0 

63*3 

62*1 

59-1 

57*0 

61*5 

59-7 

55-0 

59-7 

58-7 

57*4 

Statist 

Last day 

66*5 

62*5 

59 

58*5 

56 

55 

58*5 

57 

52*5 

',',56-5:; 

55 

54 

Food— Board of Trade 

Last month 

76*6 

74*4 

69*8 

66*8 

68*1 

64-9 

67*8 

69-5 

66-8 

64*6 

64*8 

61*4 

Statist.. 

Last day ... 

72*5 

70 

67*5 

66 

65 

63 

65-5 

65-5 

59*5 

59*5 

56-5 

57*5 

Retail— Food 

Last day 

83 

84 

81 

76 

76 

75 

77 

74 

73-5 

73*5 

72 

67*5 

Cost of Living 

i* if ••• 

88*5 

89 

87*5 

84 

84 

83 

84 

82*5 

81-5 

81*5 

81 

78-5 

;::;./;:::;''Wage-",RateS'' 

Fortnight after end 

98i 

m 

. fS- ■ ... 

m 

97 

97 

96| 

mi 

951 

CD 

: 

941 

94i- 

..PRICES OF SECURITIES— 














Industrials ^ 

>» a 

112 

103 

96 

94 

86 

87 

82 

83 

83 

90 


93 

Fixed interest 

1* a 

99*7 

101*3 

103-6 

100*2 

101-5 

92-6 

93*4 

104 


127 

122 

125 

SHORT MONEY ... 


69 

65 

68 

75 ' 


168 

169 

79 



35 

32 


• 6 






to the banking collapse. The continued absence 
of any clear indication that the lowest level has 
been reached has naturally a depressing influence 
on enterprise. 

Retail prices have fallen in their usual re- 
lationship to wholesale, and their present low 
level is of considerable assistance in mitigating 
the hardships of unemployment. 

Trade. — Exports, especially of manufac- 
tured goods, fell off in January and February, 
but recovered in March. Adjusted for seasonal 
movements, the total values of exports of British 
Produce have been ; 


VALUE OF EXPORTS. &m. 



1951 

1932 

1933 

1st quarter ... 

102 

91 

89 

.2nd „ . 

99 

98 

— 

3rd „ 

94 

84 

. — 

4th „ 

94 

91 



A complete statement of the volume of im- 
ports and exports cannot be made till nextmonth. 

The usual table showing the geographical 
distribution of the principal exported manu- 
factures in the first quarter of 1932 and 1933 
will be found on p. 9. The following will be 
noted: — Large increases in the value of goods 
to the Argentine in many groups ; decreases in 
textile machinery and textiles to China ; a 30% 
increase in cotton piece goods to India, but a 
reduction of nearly 50% to the Netherlands 
and Dutch East Indies; a reduction of 30% 
in woollen goods to Germany; reductions to 
the Irish Free State. 

The output of coal last quarter equalled 
that of a year before. That of steel showed a 
substantial increase over the nine preceding 
quarters, but pig-iron improved only slightly. 


Thus the improvement over the third quarter 
of 1932 is maintained ; but the signs of further 
progress are to be found in the month of March 
alone. 

Imports of manufactured goods were re- 
duced in the first quarter of this year. 

Imports of food were down considerably 
in value, but in the previous quarter there was 
an unusual excess. 


VALUE IMPORTS OF 

FOOD, kc. 

£Mn. 



1931 

1932 ■ 

1932 

1933 

Quarters 

4th 

1st 

4th 

1st 

Cirrain and dour ... 

16-9 

14*1 

15*0 

13*5 

Meat, animals and feeding 



24*7 


stuffs 

30*8 

25*2 

22-2 

Other food and drink ... 

67*1 

54*7 

56*8 

43*4 

That there has 

been 

a shrinkage of the 


quantity under the first two headings is dear 
from the following : — 


IJtPORTS 
WiiKA'r Mn. cwts. 

July Ist— March 31st, 1930-1 85 

1931-2 97 

,, „ 1932-3 82 


Meat Mu. cwts. 
1st Qr. 1931 8-i 

„ 1932 8*2 

,, 1933 7*7 


It is diflicult to locate the change among 
other foods, but the fall of prices is certainly 
not sufl&cient to account for it. 


OF MATERIALS. 

£Mn. 

.^ement eliminated. 


1931 

1932 

1933 

43 

45 

39 

48 

44 

■ : . ; — .■ 

43 

39 

■ — . 

40 

37 

■ 


1st Quarter ... 

2ud ,, 

3rd „ ... 

4 th 

The Imports of materials have increased 
somewhat since last summer, and the quantity is 
probably as great in the past quarter as two 
years ago, but is less than in the first quarter 
of last year. 

As regards textile materials we have : — 


QUANTITIES IMPORTED (Mn. lbs.) 

1930-1 1931-2 1932-3 

Get. 1st to March 31st. 

Cotton 7300 7800 ,7000 

Wool ... ... 4300 4800, -5400 


AVAILABLE FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 

OOO Tons. 

IstQr, 1932. LstQr. 1933. 

Iron 1014 890 

Steel 1639 1591 

After two years of severe depression, ship- 
building has re-commenced, though the figure 
of 77,000 tons co m menced is low on all earlier 
records. 

An increase in building, especially of dwell- 
ing houses and public buddings commenced in 
the last quarter of 1932,* and continued in 
1933. The figures in the following Table, 
which excludes the County of London, are not 
exactly comparable within the years since the 
number of Local Authorities making returns 
varies ; but this variation is not important, and 
does not affect comparison between the corre- 
sponding quarter of different years. 

ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 
BV LOCAL AUTHORITIES IN GREAT BRITAIN.!' £Mn. 

1931 ■ 1932 1933 

1st Quartev ... ... 16’1 14’0 19'0 

- - 16-7 17-9 — 

16-3 14'2 — 

13-0 19-0 — 

adiniuisteriug- as ccutainiiig- a 

population of 17 Mn. perbuns. 

The general index-number of production 
shows some increase. 


2nd 
3rd 
4th 

t About 140 autl.i. rities, 


The Board of Trade Journal (April 6th, 1933, 
p. 518) gives important figures of general 
indices of industrial production in the principal 
countries, of which the following is an extract. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION., 

Averiuje 1927-1929 = 100 
193 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Germany 
France 
Belgium 
Poland 
Japan 

Thus the United Kingdomqs seen to have 


1930 

1931 

1932 

96 

87 

86 

86 

72 

57 

91 ^ 

74 

61 

112 

^ 99 

77 

91 

80 

66 

,85 

72 

56 

104 

99 

106 


See Bulletin, Dec. 1932. R? 381-, 


suffered from the depression much less than the 
United States and than othet' European coun- 
triesj so far as these figures are reliable'; but 


they are not strictly comparable. More detail is 
shown in the Journal^ pp. 518-95 where textiles^ 
coal, iron and steel are treated separately. 


TABLE A. ■ NET IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS (EXCLUDING RUBBER) AND CERTAIN PARTLY 
MANUFACTURED GOODS. DECLARED VALUES. £ Mn. 



1924. 

Quarterly 

Average. 

1980. 

Quarters. 
2 3 

4 

1 

1931. 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4 

1 

1932. 

Quarters. 

2 3 

4., 

1933 

Qr. 

1 

Pig iron, etc. 



1*8 

1*2 

1-2 

T3 

1*0 

•9 

“9 

1*4 

•8 

•5 

*4 

•4 

■■ ■■•.‘4' 

Copper, tin, lead, 

zinc 


5*4 

4-6 

3*9 

3-4 

3*1 

3*4 

2*6 

2*8 

2*7 

1*9 

2*3 

2*8 

2*0 

■ Yarns ■ ... , 


... 

1-8 

T-5 

1-3 

1-6 

1*3 

1*2 

ri 

1*6 

•5 

•2 

•2 

•2 

•1 

: ' Leather ■ 

... 

... 

2*9 

2'9 

2*8 

3'X 

2*3 

2*5 

2*4 

3*5 

2*4 

1*4 

1*2 

1*4 

1*4 

Minerals (non-metals) 


1*3 

1-4 

T2 

1*0 

1*0 

*9 

*9 

*9 

1*0 

•7 

•8 

'8 

*7 

Iron Ore 



2T 

1*6 

1-0 

•9 

•7 

•7 

*5 

•5 

*6 

•5 

•4 

•5 

*6 

Other Metals 



3*7 

3*6 

2-5 

2*3 

1*8 

2*0 

1*5 

1*7 

1*7 

1*7 

1*1 

1*5 

1*1 

Wood... ... 



12*6 

9-0 

15*4 

U*0 

4*2 

5*4 

11*2 

8*0 

3*9 

6*1 

8*7 

6*7 

3*2 

Oil Seeds, &c. 



12-1 

9-2 

7*3 

6*8 

6*6 

6*9 

5*3 

5*3 

6*7 

5*4 

4*8 

6*2 ^ 

i 5*8 

Hides... 



2*0 

•8 

1-9 

•9 

, ‘9 

•0 

1*2 

1*2 

2*4 

■8 

1*5 

•8 

1*8 

Paper Materials 



2-9 

3*2 

3-0 

3-0 

I ■ 2*3 

2*0 

2*6 

3*0 

2*8 

2-0 

2*2 

2*8 : 

i 2*1 

Silk ... 



•4 

•3 

•2 

*4 


*3 

*3 

*3 . 

•4 

•4 

*4 

*4 '' 1 

*4 

Other Textiles 

(except 














1 Cotton and Wool) 

... 

3-4 

2-3 

1-1 

1*4 

1*8 

1*6 

•9 

2*4 

2*9 

1*3 

*8 

1*6 

2*1 

Cotton 

... 


27-5 

8*7 

4-6 

12*0 

7*3 

5*5 

3*8 

9*6 

8*4 

6*5 

5*5 

9-3 

7*7 

Wool 

... 


10*9 

7*3 

4-0 

4*6 

8*8 

8*0 

2*1 

4*9 

8'“4 

6*9 

2*0 

3*2 

7*9 

Total, both groups 
miscellaneous ... 

and 

“92'8 

59-6 

54.3 

s-e-o 

45*5 

42*9 

39-5; 

49*1 

47*8 

36*6 

33*7 

39*8 

i’ , 

; 38-7 

i 

1'otal. excl. cotton and wool 

54-4 

43-6 

45*7 

39*4 

29*4 

29*4 

33*6 

34*7 

31*0 

23*2 

26*4 

27*3 

i 

j 23-1 

i , r' 


TABLE B. EXPORTED MANUFACTURE S-DECLARED VALUES. £ Mn. 




1924 


1930 



1931 




1932 


i 

1933 



Qi-iy- 


Quarters. 



Quarters. 



Quarters. 

1 

Qr. 



AV. : 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 1 

1 

Coke 


1*6 

•6 

■9 

1*0 

•8 

•5 

*7 

•9 

■7 

•5 

•7 

•8 1 

*7 

Earthenware 


5*2 

3*1 

3-0 

2*6 

2*0 

2*2 

2*1 

2*1 

1*8 

2*0 

1*8 

1*8 : 

1*6 

Iron & Steel 


18*5 

13*3 

11*9 

10*8 

8*0 

7*8 

6*9 

7*7 

7*1 

7*1 

6*5 

7*5 

6*8 

Other Metals 


3*9 

3*0 

2*6 

2*7 

2*0 

T6 

1*7 

1*6 

1*5 

1*7 

1*5 

2*1 ' 

1*9 

Cutlery 


2*2 

1*9 

1*8 

1*7 

1*3 

1*3 

1*3 

1*4 

1*3 

1*5 

1*3 

1*5 

1*5 

Electrical Goods... 


2*7 

2*9 

3*1 

2*7 

2*3 

1*9 

1*6 

1*6 

1*4 

1*4 

T3 

1*7 

1*6 

Machinery 


11*2 

12*0 

11*0 

11*0 

8*8 

8*2 

7*3 

8*5 

7*9 

8*2 

6*6 

6*9 

6*4 

Wood 


*5 

*5 

•6 

•5 

•4 

*4 

•3 

*4 

•3 

‘3 

•2 

*3‘ 

‘2 

Cotton 


49*3 

21*6 

19*5 

16*2 

15*2 

13*4 

14*1 

13*9 

16*7 

16*6 

15*1 

14*5 

16*3 

Wool 


17*0 

7*2 

9*7 

7*8 

7*4 

5*0 

6*8 

6*9 

1 6*6 

5*3 

6*2 

5*9 

6*5 

Silk ^ ... 


1 

*4 

•4 

*3 

-3 

•3 

*3 

■2 

•2 

*3 

•2 

*2 

•2 

Other Textiles ... 


6*9 

4*9 

4*6 

4*1 

3*5 

3*1 

3*1 

3*2 

3*3 

3*4 

3*0 

3*4 

3*2 

Apparel 

Chemicals... 


7*5 

4*3 

5*3 

4*4 

3*8 

3*0 

3*8 

3*4 

3*2 

3*0 

2*9 

2*8 1 

2*7 “ 


6*4 

5*6 

5T 

5*0 

4*3 

4*6 

3*9 

4*2 

4*3 

4*8 

4*0 

4*3 

4*1 

Oils 


2*2 

1*9 

1*8 

1*6 

1*4 

1*3 

1*2 

1*3 

1*2 

1*2 

1*3 

1*4 1 

1*3 

Leather 


1*8 

1*5 

1*2 

1*1 


*8 

•8 

*9 

*7 

•7 

*6 

*9 

•8 

Paper 

'* Vehicles* 


2*3 

2T 

2*1 

1*9 

1*6 

1*6 

1*6 

1*7 

1*6 

1*7 

1*5 

T7 

1*5 


6*7 

15‘2 

11*6 

12*9 

8*3 

9*0 

7*0 

4*0 

4*4 

7*0 

3*9 

5*4 

6*2 

1 Rubber t 


1*5 

•7 

*7 

•6 

•5 

•6 , 

*5 

•5 

•6 

•5 

•5 

*5 

*5 

Total, including Miscel- 
laneous 

154*7 

110*3 

104*8 

96 3 

78*4 

72*0 

70*7 

69*5 

70*2 

72-8 

63*9 

68*8 

r 

1 69-0 


nk Inoludnigr rubber tyres after 1924. . i Bxcluding rubber tyres after 1924. 



\akie of chief articles exported in the 1st Qrs. of 1932 and 1933 to the 



1 1st Or. J 


1 1932 

1935] 


£000 j 

POTTERY, Etc. 

1 


U.S.A 

73 

67 

Brazil 

16 

35 

Argentine ■ 

36 

36 

British S. xifriea 

44 

34 

British India ... 

35 

25 

Australia, 

36 

48 

New Zealand 

24 

19 

Canrnla ... 

129 

111 

Otiier Ciaintries ... ... 

228 

204 


621 

579 

To S. Ireland ' 

60 

46 

PIG IRON. 



Belgium 

19 

10 

France ... 

21 

12 

Italy 

12 

13 

U.S.A ■ ... , ... ■ 

20 

1 

Other Countries ... , .... 

119 

37 


191 

73 

PLATES & ' SHEETS (not 
coated). ! 



Japan 

84 

64 

Argentine 

66 

125 

British Imiia ... 

49 

61 

Australia & New Zealand ... ’ 

33' 

54 

Other Countries 

249 

270 

' 

481 

574 

GALVANISED SHEETS. 



Dutch E. Indies 

45 

18 

Argentine, Uruguay ... 

9 

5 

British W. Africa ' ... 

53 

63 

Briti.sh S, '.Africa ' ... .... 

53 

83 

British India,' ■ ..... ' ■ 

216 

238 

Australia 

37 

6 

New Zealand ...... ; ... 

36 

39 

T)ther Countries .... . .... 

444 

301 


893 

753 

To S. Ireland 

26 

7 

SHEETS (Tinned, etc.) 


11 

Norway ... ..... ... ... 

^ 21 

Denmark ... ... 

56 i 

68 

Germany ... ... 

1" .31 

24 

Netherlands 

122 

103 

France ... ... ... ... 

13 

16 

Spain 

58 

26 

Italy 

23 

9 

Dutch B. Indies 

94 

61 

China (with Hong Kong) ... 

204 

118 

Japan 

250 

218 

Brazil 

88 i 

■ 137 

Argentine. 

108 i 

135 

British India 

58 

33 

British Malaya 

131 

62 

Australia 

186 

305 

Canada — 

62 

163 

Other Countries 

595 

495 


2100 

1984 

OOPPEH MANUFACTURES 



Egypt 

3 

12 

British India 

68 

75 

Australia- 

7 

18 

New Zealand 

11 

8 

Other Countries 

107 

101 


196 

214 

'PIN (Blocks, etc.) 

28 

25 

Sweden 

Germany 

5 

7 

France 

40 

58 

U.S.A 

7 

82 

Canada 

1 

7 

Other Countries 

203 

238 


284 

417 







RAIL LOCOMOTIVES (Steam 

and other) 

Argentine ... 

Rest of S. America 
British S. Africa 
British India ... 

Other Countries 


machinery (Electrical). 

Europe 

B. America . ... 

S. Africa ... 

British India ... 
Australia ... 

Other Countries 


MACHINERY (Prime Movers, 
not electrical). 

Russia 
France ... 

Spain 

Rest of Europe 
S. America 
British S. Africa 
British India and Ceylon 
British Malaya 
Australia 
Other Countries 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
Russia 
Oermany 
Netherlands 
France 

Rest t.f Europe 
China ... 

Japan 

u.s.A. ;... 

S. America 
British India 
Australia 
Other Countries 


COTTON YARN. 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
Germany and Poland 
Netherlands 
Belgium ... 

France ... ... 

Switzerland 
Bulgaria ... ... 

Roumania 

U.S.A 

Brazil 
Argentine 
British India ... 

China and Hong Kong 
Australia 

Canada 

Other Countries 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
Germany .*• 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
■ Turkey ... 

Rest of Eurojae 
Dutch E. Indies 
China (with Hong Kong) 
U.S,A., ■... . 

Peru & Chile ... 

Brazil 

Argentine, Uruguay 
Colombia ... 

Egypt ....... ... 

British S.. W. & E. Africa 
Fore gn W. & E. Africa 


tY'arn only. 


1st Or. 1 

1932 

1933 j 

£000 


102 

— 

1 

— 

2 

32 

19 

87 

79 

119 

203 

374 

227 

61 

. 30 

69 

144 

184 

134 

47 

26 

193 

121 

928 

682 

67 

12 

30 

30 

12 

16 

75 

70 

37 

33 

72 

31 

128 

95 

7 

7 

33 

28 

184 

189 

645 

511 

61 

11 

49 

59 

56 

52 

47 

40 

314 

281 

104 

65 

114 

44 

37 

47 

67 

88 

465 

482 

19 

34 

98 

104 

1431 

1285 

193 

168 

884 

694 

212 

149 

74 

111 

45 

32 

96 

78 

51 

25 

197 

258 

54 

42 

37 

101 

60 

89 

297 

193 

500 

44 

96 

129 

58 

78 

374 

396 

3228 

2587 

579 

548 

183 

170 

259 

149 

174 

; 225 

88 

161 

614 

538 

293 

1 124 

1554 

692 

128 

153 

77 

43 

23 ' 

51 

512 

752 

152 

330 

290 

372 

1068 

1457 

239 

366 


Inciia & Ceylon 
Iraq 

British Malaya 
Australia 
New Zealand 
Canada ... 
Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 


WOOL TOPS & WORS'I’E!) 

YARN. 

Sweden ... 

Germany... ... ... ... 

Japan ... 

Canada ... ... 

Other Countries ... ... 


ToS, Irelandt ... 

WOOL & WORSTED tissues! 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium ... ... ... 

France ... 

■■ Italy 

Other European Countries 
China ... ... 

Japan * ... 

U.S.A.. ... .... ..." 

Chile and Peru ... 

Brazil. Uruguay, Argentine 
British B. Africa 
Australia... ... ... 

New Zealand ... 

Canada ... 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

LINEN PIECE GOODS. 
U.S.A. ... . ... '■ ... 

Cuba 

Brazil and Argentine ... 
Australia and New Zealand 

Canada 

Other Countries 


APPAREL. 
British S. Africa 
Austraiia... 

New Zealand ... 
Canada ... 

Other Countries 


To S. Ireland 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 
British S. Africa 

New Zealand 

tither Countries 


To S. Ireland 

LEATHER. 

Germany 

France 

U.S.A 

Other Countries 


To S. Irelaiul 

paper. " 

Foreign Countries 

British India ^ 

Australia and N ew Zealand . 
OtliQr British Possessions . 



1932 

1933 j 

£000 1 

1883 

2411 

252 

85 

264 

156 

865 

981 

240 

203 

218 

210 

1175 

1246 

11130 

11408 

202 

197 

156 

154 

613 

355 

19 

14 

295 

213 

813 

920 

1796 

1656 

65 

74 

259 

181 

181 

132 

179 

147 

130 

167 

105 

133 

670 

468 

249 

198 

140 

105 

144 

192 

28 

7 

287 

446 

150 

248 

21 

45 

109 

121 

392 

286 

600 

746 

3644 

3622 

169 

106 

419 

410 

34 

29 

33 

69 

96 

71 

45 

59 

243' 

255 

870 

893 

305 

324 

4 

12 

134 

105 

31 

24 

402 

487 

876 

952 

301 

132 

45 

39 

48 

51 

227 

186 

320 

276 

m 

146 

'> I 


37 

45 

42 

41 

102 

118 

291 

326, 

472 

530 

73 

76 

124 

86 

23 

29 

341 

310 

132 

120 

620 

545 




■ 1 


IRON AND STEEL STATISTICS FOR U.K. ooo tons 


1 PIG-IRON.t 

CHUDE STEEL. 

" exports of 

IRON & STEEL. 



Produc- 

tion 

+ Im- 
ports 

-Ex- 

ports 

“Home 

Gons’mp- 

tion 

% Imports 
to Home 
Consump- 
tion 

Pro- 

duction 

* Im- 
ports 

Home 

Con- 

sumption 

% Imports 
to Home 
Con- 
sumption 

Semi- 

Finished 

Finished 

1913 

Qrfy. 

2665 

46 

256 

2375 

1-9 

1916 

215 

2131 

10 

209 

751 

1923 

average 

1860 

27 

223 

1664 

1-6 

2122 

138 

2263 

6*1 

540 

1153 

1924 


1840 

77 

150 

1756 

4-4 

2054 

271 

2324 

11*7 

470 

1146 

1925 


1559 

71 

140 

1490 

4*8 

1849 

289 

2139 

13*5 

188 

600 

1926 


610 

124 

148 

653 

1-9 

890 

390 

1280 

30-5 

145 

521 

1927 


1826 

152 

83 

1895 

8-0 

2275 

421 

2695 

15*6 

251 

712 

1828 


1653 

30 

114 

1869 

1*8 

2131 

286 

2417 

11-8 

245 

702 

1909 


1895 

38 

136 

1797 

2*1 

2415 

247 

2662 

9*3 

252 

699 

1930 

„ 

1549 

78 

79 

1548 

5*0 

1825 

272 

2097 

13*0 

168 

537 

1931 

1 

1012 

67 

48 

1031 

6*5 

1589 

227 

1616 

14 'O; 

99 

331 


2 

993 

83 

63 

1014 

8*2 

1261 

294 

1555 

; 18*9 

98 ^ 

355 


3 

841 

62 

44 

859 

7*2 

1186 

302 

1489 ; 

1 20*3 ‘ 

88 

316 


4 

911 

93 

47 

958 

9*7 

1339 

434 

1773 

I 24*5: 

104 1 

374 

1932 

1 

989 

58 

33 

1014 

5-7 

1373 

266 

1639 ! 

16*2 

100 

338 


2 

944 

42 

43 

943 

4*5 

1309 

212 

1521 

13*9 

98 ' 

356 


3 

812 

28 

19 

821 

3*4 

1230 

155 

1385 

11*2 

129 

286 


4 

828 

30 

32 

825 

3*6 

1344 

105 

1449 

7*3 

126 

333 

1933 

1 

890 

22 

22 

890 

2*5 

1505 

86 

1591 

5*4 

100 

312 


f Inc. Ferrous Alloys. ^ Blooms, Billets, Sheet and Tinplate Bars. 


STOCKS OF STAPLE COMMODITIES. 


Table supplementary to the summary tahle^ p. 2^ Special Mem. 32. 


Beginning of 

(1) 

American 

Cotton.!| 

1,000 bales 

(2) 

Tin.§ 

1,000 

tons. 

(8) 

Lead. 

1,000 tons. 

xlkT 

(4) 

Spelter 

1,000 

tons. 

(6) 

Rubb er, 

1,000 

tons. 

(6) 

Sugar. 

1,000 

tons- 

(7) 

Tea. 

Mn. lbs. 

(8) 

Coffee. 

Mn. 

bags. 

(9) 

Wheat. 

Mn.bush. 

(10) 

Petrol- 

eum. 

Mn. 

barrels. 

1931 Jan. ......... 

6,929 

52*6 

92*2 

8*5 

140 

506 

7,018 

262 

32*2 

535 

603 

April 

7,564 

60*0 

116*5 

13*5 

140 

547 

8,453 

242 

31*1 

654 

691 

July 

8,085 

62-0 

124*6 

13*5 

144 

545 

7,007 

203 

28*2 

433 

587 

Oct 

9,165 

61*9 

118*6 

13*2 

138 

570 

6,811 

195 

34*0 

486 

557 

1932 Jan 

9-663 

61*7 

135*2 

13*1 

138 

644 

8,577 

260 

36*9 

589 

568 

Feb 

9,518 

61*4 

143*1 

13*3 

137 

651 

8,247 

248 

36-9 

■ 621 

568 

March 

9,817 

61*0 

148*1 

13-8 

136 

644 

8,641 

240 

36*7 

605 

570 

April 

■ 9,930 

61*5 

151*0 

14*7 

138 

646 : 

9 ; 091 

1 ■ 215' j 

36*9 

584 

570 

: ' May 

9,896 

61*7 : 

151*2 

14*1 

140 

646 

8,738 

^ 171- 

35*8 i 

525 

571 

J ane 

10,584 

61-9 

155*2 

13*9 

140 

644 

8,387 

182 

33*0 

481 

571 

July 

10,971 ; 

60*9 1 

161*1 

15*7 

140 

1(615 

8,069 1 

182 1 

31*5 

433 

559 

August 

11,610 

59*9 

160*7 

16*1 

141 

601 

7,718 

184 


386 

560 

■'v'v.Sept.. ........ 

11,750 

57*9 

156*6 

16*8 

136 

617 

7,532 

203 


374 

556 


11,692 , 

58*6 

153*4 

16*5 

127 

622 

7,018 

219 

■ ^ 

455 

549 

Nov 

11,526 ; 

58*5 1 

349*8 

17*3 

123 

629 

7,778 

239 


486 

645 

Dec 

11,420 

57*9 

155*9 

19*2 

121 

634 

8,901 

264 

31*1 

481 

536 

ri933 Jan 

11,068 

56*8 

156*8 

20*2 

125 

650 

8,731 

286 

30*6 


526 

Feb 

10,952 

55*3 

164*9 

23*7 

128 

658 

8,554 

295 

29*3 


524 

March 

11,011 

53*6 


26*3 

133 

6451* 

8,780 

292 

26*5*}* 


524 

April 

' ^ 'i 

62*2 


25*1 

137 



276 





* Not available. f Provisional. !1 Of this reduction, 18,000 tons is due to revision of estimate of Malay Stocks. 

J Bevised Series—i.e., including slight additions. 


(1) Total supply seas^ally corrected, exclusive of European and 

Asiatic mill stocks. 

(2) London Metal Exchange Visible Supply plus *'Tin” estimate of 

Straits Stocks, 

^8) U.S. and Mexico refined stocks to April, 1930, U.S. only 
since : U.£. st^ks in ofOoial ivarehouses. 

(4) Visible supply in XJ.K. and U.S. 


(8) An estimate of 'World's stocks supplied by Bubber Growers 
Association. 

(6) Total visible supply. 

(7) Tea Brokers’ Association, 

(8) Visible supply in Brazil {Ports and Interior, including 

Sao Paulo Government stock), Europe and U.S.A. 

(9) Stanford Wheat Studies Estimate of World’s Visible Supply 

(10) Stocks of Crude and Befined Oils in U.S, 



THE PHYSICAL VOLUME OF PRODUCTION. 


T he Index Number of Production for the 
first quarter of 1933 is 88-2, which com- 
pares with 87-2, the index for the last 
quarter of 1932, and 91-3, that for the first 
quarter of 1932. The average seasonal devia- 
tions in the first and fourth quarters of a year 
are respectively 2‘6 per cent, and 3’6 per cent, 
above the general level, so that the increase of 
I point from the fourth quarter of 1932 to the 
first quarter of 1933 may be considered to be a 
reflection of an increase of about 2 points in the 
general trend. Apparently the upward move- 
ment in the trend from the third to the fourth 


quarter of 1932 has been maintained (See 
Bulletin, March 23, 1933, p. 83). 

Increases were recorded in Coal, Iron and 
Steel production and in Textiles. The Non- 
ferrous Metal Group and the Paper Group 
show declines ; little change is recorded in the 
Food Group and in the Chemical Group. In 
the March Bulletin, to which reference has 
already been made, it was suggested that a 
knowledge of the Index Number which has 
just been calculated would furnish an estimate 
of the Board of Trade Index Number, which 
is due to appear at a later date. This estimate 
is now given as 94. 


QUARTERLY INDEX OF PRODUCTION. 



QUARTERLY INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTION 

Average 1924 ==100. 
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<33 <33 H- 03 
OrHOrH 
tH iH rH rH 

^<b(D0tH 
OrHtHCM 
rH rH tH rH 

OH-e-K) 
rH CM CM K2 
rH rH iH rH 

K2 (32 tH <33 
CMK2H"«:f* 
rH rH rH rH 

(30<b<btb 

tOK2K2H- 
•H rH iH rH 

(33 <33 03 00 
-5j-CMK2 CM 
rH rH iH tH 

tH tb to H- 
P r<3C<3 K2 
rH rH rH iH 

<b 

CM 

tH 


■«sj ' 

cwts. 

259,231 


I , 0<P'0-iH 

02 r<3 (^ tH 

tp'^<oem 

tp'^tptp 

P 

SOppjp 

pppp 

p p P p 

O CM CO p 



O ' 

, o 

. O' ■ , 

Q 


' (32 000 03 . 
O 00 00 rH . 
rH , rH 

i ' 

<32 K> 02 <33 
O rH 02 
rH rH iH 

<32««d-lHK2 
rH rH <30 rH 
rH tH rH 

■^(b<btH 
H-COOO 
rH rH rH 

tH fob tH 
C3000 
rH r-* rH tH 

lixbbs 

rH rH O O 
rH rH iH rH 

(32 tH (b tH 
<32 03 02CM 
tH »H 

rHUO(b ,62 
to 02 iH 02 
rH T~< 

CD <b <M £» 
CO O O NO 
rH tH tH rH 

<b 

■'■CO 

iH 



. •sf 


-jfOOK) 

ccirOt^tH 

03 OCp <p 

^<ppK> 


O p rH p- 

pp OT p 

P ppp 

popp 

P 


© p 

S §-2 

m 

«ro 

§ 

u3C»>Hrb 
COOrHO 
rH rH 

<32 <32 (b iH 
00000002 

(33 

00 00 02CO 

ojfooooa 
CD O Od O) 

rH 

K2<bcatH 
<32 03 02 02 

t— H" O rH 
00 02 0<32 

tH tH <32 iH 
00 02 02 0 

(33 C— b b 

00 02 rH rH 
rH rH 

<20 ro 02 CM 
02 O <22 02 

b 

(3D 


Group 

Index. 


CO 

rH 

CM 

p<xipp 
tHOiblb 
O 02 00 03 
tH tH 

p p p O 
4f 4f 02 <32 
K2 <M 02 CM 
iH rH rH 

-ch iH p p 

bcM<MC- 

roocoo 

H H rH 

139*0 

118*2 

108*2 

113*5 

■^ptHp 
00 CM <b 02 
HH(32H 
H H H 

p p tH p 

b Tl- -b - 

CMHa2CM 
H H H 

p p ^ p 

<iMb(5ot- 

rH <32 CO CO 
H : 

K2 p H p 

bb<Mb 

C-CX>C0rH 

ppp p 

Hbibb 

H 0 03 O 

H H r-< 

■ 4^.; 



(23 fOtO to 

CM O 02t'0 

C-t0K2O 

CM 00 <32 CD 

H CO CO O 

K2CM COO 

OOCMC- 

OE-C— <32 

H-h-O o 



fej 

-b "et rH <32 
C-a2tH tH 

1 rH rH 

CM CM tH 02 
rH U2 OOE- 
rH rH 

CM CO CD to 
(32 02 00 0 
H 

<X>(H<btb 
O O 02 "sJ- 
H H H 

rHcboOO 
to K3 to 
H rH H H 

C-CM <M to 
rtj- tJlh CO C— 
H H rH H 

b lb E— b 

tnCMCM-cf 
H H H rH 

CM bto c- 
«#f eotij-c- 
H (tH H rH 

(32 to fb CO 

CD H CO O 

H CM H CM 

o 

■^02 

OQ 

p H-1^ p 

p p p tH 

pptr-p 

00 CM CO to 

^ p p p 

p^pp 

p-^pp 

C-H p O 

P p p p 

4a 

. ■ 4» , 

t^co 

«8<X2 

■bob*© 

002 C- CM 

bOHUO 
rOCM OK2 

U0(03Ht>‘ 

K2OC0O 

03b<32b 

-cj-CMOO 

■it- 02 <M lb 
HO<32 H 

c-iH ibb 
1-4 rH CO r-i 

lb CO H tH 

ooococo 

H (bb<iM 
t- E- E- O 

bbrbb 
002 e- CO 

6 

■ X3: .. 


rH rH 

rH H H H 

HH H 

H H H H 

rH H rH 

rH H H 

H 

H 



Group 

Index. 


to 

CM 

P ^ P P 
bOHiH 
02 02 H O 
H H 

pppp 
b (b HO 

OOHH 
H H H H 

pp-^p 

HHHH 

ppiHp 

ibtbbb 

CMCMHH 

H H H H 

pppH 
C-CM bcM 
HCMOH 
HHHH 

ppiH!^ 
H b E--^ 
HCMHrH 
HHHH 

pp p^ 
H IH b b 

HHHH 

HHHH 

^CDOp 
(MHHO 
02CM O H 
H H H 

pppp 

lb b (M b 

O CD CD <32 

Lead, 

Tin 

and 

Zinc. 

tons 

87,967 


■^ppjH 

, <bc-<bb 

cnooHCft 

H 

pppp 
CM <» t“ 

O O HCM 
H H H H 

pH«^p 
rb HOH 
CM H HCM 
rH rH rH rH 

pp-jt-p 
H p ^ 4f 
tOrH PH 
rH H H H 

p p p p 

bbbb 

O CM 02 0 
H H H 

Hp^chtH 

bbbb 

OCMCMO 
H H H H 

JH IH p 

btbbib 

H H OCM 
HHHH 

p H IHp 

bbibtb 

CDK2HP 
rH rH rH 

ppp^ 

bb'^^ 

H CD 00 02 

H 

Copper. 

tons 

39.626 

99 

96*9 

93*8 

104*1 

106*0 

IH pp 
iHib>«i"^ 
02 <32 002 

p p p IH 

btb<b<b 

H CD rH rH 
H H H 

^p-^p 
b <b (CM tb 
HK2HCM 
H rH H H 

p H pp 

tbbb<b 

CMCMCMH 
H H H H 

-e-piHH 

c-bbb 

H03 HCM 
rH rH rH 

H H '!*• p 
tb H CD Kh 
O CM CM H 
HHHH 

pppp 
' (DO'd'tbb 
OOOCOCD 
H 

•^ppE- 

bbb'd" 

02(3200 

H H. 

i'g 

g'S 

C5 w 


341 

pppp 

bb4i-b 
0002 02 
rH H 

H p H 
lb b bn 
02 COE- CO 

p ^ H IH 
CMbibcM 
02 -s*" CM to 

103*4 

116*0 

111*3 

112*0 

Hp«pp 

b c-b b 

H 0 02 0 
H rH H 

109*1 

114*8 

116*4 

115*9 

HHpp 

b-d'»b<M 
H OCOE- 
H H 

PCOHH 

ibibbb 

CO tO<t±tO 

pppp 
b b<M -d- 

tO‘«d-'d--d- 

1**3 

tons 

9,929 


p p K5 H 

<M b b <b 

pppp 
t?-bH<b 
CO to H 02 
H H H 

p Hpp 

<bb4*-<b 

OO'Ct-ODOO 
H H 

plHpp 

c-ibbb 

CO to CD id- 
HihCM 

p Hpp 

b ibbb 

02 CD to CM 
HCMHH 

pppp 

biHCMb 

to to to td- 

HHHH 

149*0 

180*8 

151*2 

189*8 

piHpp 

•d-ibb<M 

OC-E-CM 

H 

p^pH 

nbbb 

tOH 

Ship- 

building! 

+ 

+ 

o sS 
§ if” 

■■ '^ H 'r4 ,■■■ 


100*0 

106*7 

103*1 

90*1 

p H p 

b-^t-E-E- 

E-E-COtO 

p pp H 
lb lb <30 <30 
U3 to tci- td* 

pppp- 
(HOH^ 
OOOH H 
HH H 

pp'^p 

•it c- b b 

OOOE-CD 

p CD-^P 
(bibtbib 

<32 O O H 
H H H 

p-d-'^p 
E— H H b 
H O 00(X2 
H H 

pp-^p 

bbbb 

to -d- to CM 

pppp 
E-OE-b ( 
CMCM H H t 

© 

© 

-f* 

cc 

000 

tons 

2,050 


pocop 

Hbb<fM 

HOCD02 
; H^rH^ 

t>pp p 

*r}* b tb eb 

02 00 03 02 

p Hp p 

tbb<30'^ 
OK2 CM 

122*3 

121*1 

102*8 

97*7 

pr-p p 

b<bb E- 
00020 

■ H^H , „H 

117 0 
121*1 
120*0 
115*4 

-^ppo 

btHOOb 

HCDCOI© 

E-ppp 

E-cMinb 
CD CO to <0 

pp'd^O I 

iHtb H E- 1 
<0 COCO CD 1 

Jf § 

■flA 

8 3 2' 


ppHp 

ibcMIHtb 
0002 02 
rH rH 

■^P p p 

p E— tjl" p 

IH b <5 m <b 

COK2 

CO to to 00 

ssss 

tH rH 

pp^t-H 

tb "0“ lb b 

02 CD (30 CD 

pppp 
HibbiH 
02 O H O 
H H H 

H^lHp 
lb CO CM <b 
OCDt-CD 
H 

lb -d- b b 
Loto-d-'sa- 

p p-tOK2 I 
d-H^i-b < 
to tO'd-'d- « 

i 

oSO 

§§s 

«=,►>§ 

ii|i 

^IF 

K2 

CM 

ppp-^ 

t-bib <b 

O <32 (02 C32 

.rH,..^ 

pppteh 

bt^ib-«i- 

O 00 CO 02 

■'H '■ , , 

pp-^p 
CM boH 
OCMH-d- 

eopoOH 

bibbb 

ocncDCD 

H 

H H p -ch 
^blOH 
02 (03 (33 CD 

pH pp 

H ibibb 

O CD CD (32 
H 

poo IHp 
iHtbH 
OOOCOCD 
H 

p-d-pp 

bn bb 

00 00 0(30 

p 00 pCD 1 

bbbtb 1 

CO E-CO <30 < 

(ft 

§ 

a 

HCMNlft*^ 

HCMK2-*#- 

H CMtO'**' 

(rtCMtO-d- 

HCMtOKh 

HCMtOrd- 

HCM to 

HCMIO'd'* t 

0 

d 

*® 

Year. 

1924 

1925 


§ 

H 

1928 

6261 

1930 

1951 

1932 



1955 1 1 g 85-5 i 48^7 I 75‘1 j 18-4 j 21’2 j 50-7 11 90-2 { 84-6 [ 87-5 {I 95‘7 J 216-5 | 108-8^ i| 90-6 | 1607 I 125-2 | 112-8 1 811 I 90 0>^ 12G-6 

* Partly Estimated. t IncliiSes artificial silk from 3rd Qr. 1925. J Under Construction. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 








AVERAGE 0 

P DAIO 

RATES. 







Paris 

f. to £ 

Milan 

1. to X . 

Beriin 

M, to dE 

Amster- 

dam 

S. to £ 

Prague 
kr, to £ 

Berne 11 
f. to£ 

Stock- 
holm 
kr . to ig 

New York 
$toig 

Buenos 
Aires 
d. to $ 

Rio de 
Janeiro 
i. uermil. 

Bombay 
i.per rup. 

Hong* 
kong 
d. Der$ 

Kobe 
i.per yen 

Parity ... 1 

124-21 

92*46 

20*43 

12*107 

24*02 

25*2215 

18*159 

4*866 j 

47-68 

27 

18 



24*58 

1929 

JAN 1 

124*03 

92*67 

20*402 

For 1919 to 1928 Rates See Eabli 
12*091 1 163*83 1 25*207 1 18*138 1 

SB BCLLt 

4-8503 

rriNS. 

47-42 

5*91 

18-056 

24*49 

22*56 

FEB 1 

124*23 

92*70 

20*447 

12*115 

163*84 

25-231 

18-155 

4-8525 

47*39 

5-90 

18*013 

24*08 

22*38 

MAK 1 

124-24 

92*68 

20*455 

12*117 

163*85 

25*229 

18-170 

4-8529 

47*28 

5-86 

18*008 

24*08 

22-05 

AFRIB ; 

124*21 

92*70 

20*475 

12*090 

163*93 

25*214 

18*173 

4-8534 

47*28 

5*87 

17*965 

23*92 

22-08 

MAY : 

124*14 

92*65 

20*415 

12*067 

163*85 

25*190 

18*154 

4-8510 

47*24 

5*87 

17-912 

23-68 

22*11 

JUNE I 

l23*99 

92*67 , 

20*335 

12*074 

163*73 

25*198 

18*113 

4*8485 

47*17 

5-87 

17*864 

23-66 

21*77 

JULY ......1 

123*88 

92*74 

20*359 

12*086 

183*90 

25*221 

18-100 

4-8511 

47*23 

5*87 

17-818 

23-89 

22*54 

AU<i ' 

125*90 

92*74, 

20-560 

12-103 

163*83 

25*203 

18-101 

4*8488 

47*21 

5*88 

17*830 

23-87 

23-13 

SEPT 

123*87 

92*69 

20*361 

12*093 

163*76 

25-164 

18.101 

4*8479 

47*20 

5.87 

17*869 

23-73 

23*42 

OCT 

123*89 

93-00 

20*397 

12-098 

164*41 

25*176 

18-141 

4*8695 

46*82 

5*86 

17*871 

21*73 

25-58 

NOV 

123*85 

93*16 

20*389 

12*087 

164*57 

25*151 

18-149 

4*8777 

46-26 

5-80 

17*886 

21*18 

24-01 

DEC 

1930 

JAN 

123*92 

93'24 

20*386 

12*096 

164*47 

25*109 

18*102 

4*8817 

45-86 

5*56 

17*936 

20-52 

24*10 

123*91 

93*05 

20*387 

12*102 

164*58 

25*163 

18-136 

4*8695 

45-12 

5*52 

17-931 

19-47 

24*23 

FEB 

124*16 

92*87 

20*386 

12*123 

164*26 

25*198 

18-124 

4*8621 

42-70 

6-55 

17-907 

18-66 

24*28 

BIAR 

124*26 

92*84 

20*382 

12-125 

164*11 

25-136 

18-106 

4-8632 

42*24 

5*72 

17-862 

18-24 

24*38 

APRIL 

124*10 

92*78 

20*375 

12*097 

164*16 

25-094 

18-092 

4-8634 

43-61 

5*81 

17*860 

18-40 

24-38 

MAY 

123-90 

92*71 

20*365 

12*081 

163*97 

25-108 

18-111 

4*8599 

43-02 

5*86 

17-835 

17-67 

Si'39 

JUNE 

125*81 

92-76 

20*372 

12*086 

163*85 

25-084 

18-095 

4-8588 

41-67 

5-63 

17-816 

15*45 

2441 

JULY 

123-66 

92-88 

20*383 

12-092 

184*06 

25-044 

18-097 

4*8652 

40-84 

5-34 

17-821 

15*41 

24*39 

AlTG 

123*82 . 

92*98 

20*387 

12*089 

164*17 

25-047 

18*112 

4*8708 

40-67 

4-87 

17-790 

15*88 

24*37 

SEPT 

123*77 

92*83 

20*404 

12*067 

163*82 

25-049 

18-093 

4*8614 

40.37 

4-98 

17-788 

15-90 

24*41 

OCT 

123*85 

92*80 

20*412 

12*053 

163*79 

25-020 

18-096 

4-8589 

38-50 


17'818 

15*81 

24*51 

NOY 

123*65 

92-78 

20*379 

12*068 

163*79 

25-049 

18-101 

4*8566 

38-65 

4-85 

17-789 

15*55 

24*51 

DEC 

123*60 

92*72 

20*369 

12*061 

163*70 

25*040 

18-101 

4*8567 

37*42 

4-73 

17-779 

13*91 

24*65 

1931 

JAN 

125*81 

92*74 

20*418 

12*066 

163*90 

25-075 

18*136 

4-8550 

34*48 

4*45 

17*782 

12*06 

24-48 

^ FEB 

123*94 

; 92*81 

20*438 

12*103 

164*08 

25*181 

18-147 

4-8565 

35*63 

4*24 

17*781 

11*26 

24-41 

1 MAR 

April 

123*13 

1 92*74 

20*406 

12*119 

163*95 

25-246 

18-142 

4-8585 

38*60 

3-87 

17*849 

12*08 

24-41 

124*28 

92*82 

20*408 

12*106 

164*06 

25-235 

18-148 

j: 4*8600 

37*77 

3-62 

17*845 

11*99 

24*41 

' MAY 

124*34 

1 92-91 

20*434 

12*103 

164*11 

25.219 

18,143 

4-8641 

34-87 

1 3.33 

17-856 

11.82 

24-41 

1 JUNE 

124*24 

1 92-94 

20*496 

12*088 

164*18 

25*081 

18*148 

4-8650 

34*70 

3*71 

17*777 

11*77 

24-39 

JULY 

123*82 

j 92*86 

20*969t*|‘ 

12*057 

163*97 

24-995 

18-146 

4*8566 

34-61 ! 

3.58 

17*811 

12*34 

24-40 

AUG. ...... 

123*90 

92*87 

20*573 

12*046 

165*96 

24*922 

18-158 

4*8573 

31-96 

3*16 

17-769 

11*81 

24*42 

SEPT 

115*64 

88*02 

19*361 

11*34 

132*72 

21-74 

17-51 

4*542 

32-08 

3*16 

17-765^ 

12*35 

26*10 

OCT 

98*68 

75*37 

16*702 

9*62 

130*7 

19-83 

16-81 

3-886 

32-03 

3-49 

18-880 

15-06 

30-0 

NOY 

94*85 

72*14 

15*717 

9*26 

125*2 

19*09 

17*98 

3-719 

37-70 

3-96 

18-136 

16-74 

31-81 

DEG... 

85*94 

65*96 

14*261 

8*35 

113*4 

17*30 

18*01 

3*372 

40-89 

4*29 

18-129 

; 17*59 

32*14 

1932 

JAN 

87*52 

67*89 

14*489 

8*54 

115*8 

17-58 

17*87 

3-430 

40*59 

4-29 

18*125 

17*30 

26*33 

FEB. ...... 

87*80 

66*80 

14*548 

8*56 

116*6 

17*73 

17*93 

3-459 

39*72 

4*19 

18-144 

17*67 

23-97 

MAR 

92*22 

69*97 

15*25 

8*99 

122*43 

18-75 

18*29 

3-634 

38-78 

4*02 

18*157 

16-43 

21-43 

APFvIL 

95*16 

72*84 

15*79 

9*26 

126*40 

18*28 

19*65 

3-752 

36*52 

4*18 

18*031 

15-12 

21*10 

MAY 

93*15 

71*35 

15*44 

9*07 

123*76 

18*79 

19*58 

3*676 

35*84 

4*72 

17*929 

15*10 

20-99 

JUNE 

92*65 

71*29 

15*38 

9*02 

122*00 

18-69 

19*51 

3-649 

' t 

4-93^ 

17*945 

15*35 

20-07 

JULY 

90*64 

69-68 

14*97 

8*82 

120*02 

18-26 

19-48 

3-552 

t 

5*04^ 

18-061 

15*48 

18*62 

AUG. 

88-71 

67*91 

14*60 

8*63 

117*40 

17-87 

19*47 

3*476 

t 

5-15^ 

18-104 

16*10 

17*03 

SEPT 

88-61 

67*66 

14*59 

8*64 

117*26 

17-97 

19-49 

3*471 

40-41- 

5-20* 

18*170 

16*26 

16*48 

OCT 

86*60 

66*29 

14*30 

8*45 

115*44 

17-61 

19-42 

3-399 

41*2-1' 

5-33* 

18*168 

16*24 

16*35 

NOY. 

83*62 

64*08 

13*79 

8*12 

110*48 

17-02 

18-68 

3*277 

42*9t 

■5-50* 

18-211 

16*46 

15*18 

DEC 

83 93 

64*07 

13*76 

7*83 

110*52 

17-03 

18*30 

3-276 

43*11* 

5*43* 

18*192 

15 66 

15*32 

1933 

JAN ... 

86*06 

65*64 

14*13 

8*37 

113*31 

17*15 

18*37 

3-572 

42-21 

5*38* 

18-174 

15-56 

14-87 

. FEB 

87-22 

66*91 

14*36 

8*53 

115*21 

17-65 

18*75 

3*422 

41*61; 

5-38* 

18-153 

15*45 

14-62 

Week ending 
Mar. 4 

86 79 

66*98 

14*38 

8*47 

115*04 

17-64 

18*86 

3*431 

41-3J 

5-38* 

18*12 

15-64 

14*51 

„ 11 

88-10 

68*18 

14*65 

8*63 

117-00 

17-93 

18*91 


40*71 


18*00 

■ 16-18 

15-19 

„ 18...... 

87*52 

67*14 

14*46 

8*50 

115*98 

17*79 

18*94 

3*455 


5*38* 

18*00 

15*93 

15‘12 

25...... 

87*25 

66-66 

14*39 

8*51 

115*38 

17-?6 

18*91 

3*430 

41-OJ 

5*38* 

18*07 

15*88 

15 ‘01 

April 1...... 

87*06 

66*67 

14*35 

8*48 

115*04 

17*73 

18-90 

3*421 

41*01: 

5*38* 

18*06 

15-89 
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119 644-36 552 
121 594-35 348 

120 594-36 350 
114 66-f36 361 
104 584-36 356 

102 594-35 364 

103 704-36 364 
95 66+34 367 
89 65+34 358 

95 66+36 357 

100 60+33 355 
103 64+33 372 

102 65+33 350 

99 58+34 347 
98 59 +33 350 

94 61+35 354 

93 62+34 353 

89 71+34 352 

96 66+34 359 

87 58+35 360 
79 58+50 352 

98 70+61 357 

95 60+38 355 

97 75+38 364 

101 69 +38 355 

98 70+32 345 

102 73 +32 354 
95 75+35 358 

94 78+33 358 

90 88+34 357 

108 83 +34 366 
92 89+34 366 

88 90+33 362 

95 83+35 561 

99 82+33 359 

99 86+34 372 

100 105+32 365 

101 106+33 355 

96 106+34 364 
89+35 376 


1632 

242 

791 

1610 

209 

866 

1600 

195 

875 

1634 

226 

874 

1662 

225 

887 

1660 

220 

803 

1659 

200 

913 

1672 

211 

919 

1711 

233 

916 

1706 

226 

923 

1703 

210 

934 

1738 

251 

932 

1770 

252 

942 

1775 

249 

968 

1748 

201 

981 

1764 

227 

979 

1765 

227 

971 

1751 

231 

970 

1773 

227 

971 

1767 

243 

970 

1714 

218 

975 

1682 

181 

978 

1712 

207 

970 

1742 

246 

957 

1788 

273 

958 

1794 

284 

952 

1767 

279 

936 

1764 

284 

927 

1791 

296 

924 

1801 

510 

920 

1839 

320 

915 

1836 

528 

909 

1782 

299 

909 

1726 

238 

921 

1698 

209 

925 

1700 

222 

919 

1744 

264 

908 

1750 

279 

898 

1708 

261 

895 

1675 

254 

897 

1688 

235 

896 

1670 

238 

887 

1700 

244 

887 

1677 

237 

891 

1621 

205 

888 

1659 

215 

888 

1643 

238 

866 

1661 

245 

858 

1727 

276 

838 

1765 

316 

822 

1813 

373 

803 

1826 

390 

789 

1853 

389 

782 

1859 

589 

772 

1944 

406 

761 

1943 

429 

752 

1917 

384 

753 

1886 

346 

754 


11*6 54*5 
11*7 55*1 
11*5 54*9 
11*5 53*5 


247 10*7 
244 10*9 


10*7 54*6 
10*9 56*1 
10*8 55*5 


283 10*3 51*3 

286 10*4 52*4 
288 10*2 53*6 

288 10*2 53*1 
264 10*2 53*1 
281 10*6 52*2 

268 10*5 53*1 
264 10*5 64*8 
266 10*4 54*2 
272 10*4 52*7 

284 10*6 51*7 . 
324 10*9 48*5 


601 100 2*43 3*45 

611 140 4*15 4*54 

578 137 3*92 4*37 

624 137 3*95 4*40 

667 140 4*02 4*63 

642 135 3*91 4*23 

576 127 3*88 4*07 

609 126 3*66 4*33 

651 125 3*59 4*32 

594 125 3*58 4*22 

541 121 3*52 3*91 

605 123 3*52 4*16 

712 126 3*61 4*56 

755 149 4*39 497 

722 158 4*45 5*26 

768 158 4*36 5*43 

787 189 5*27 6*22 

792 177 5*38 5*66 

805 151 4*64 4*80 

758 136 4*04 4*11 

678 125 3*85 3*96 

615 104 3*35 3*03 

571 82 2*23 2*49 

585 68 1*94 2*14 

618 71 2T3 2*33 

633 69 1*88 2*37 

648 69 1-98 2*29 

649 65 1*69 2*09 

656 65 1*65 2*11 

672 70 2*04 2 23 

706 66 1*52 2*30 

784 68 1*87 2*17 

646 76 2*50 2*52 

587 75 2*23 2*62 

559 75 2*31 2*61 

571 68 1*98 2*26 

623 60 1*56 2*12 

633 62 1*75 2*14 

655 125 3*58 4*31 

656 126 3*69 4*28 

600 168 4*31 5*71 

626 175 5*02 5*76 

682 169 4*21 5*84 

653 169 4*46 5*65 

574 163 4*27 6*11 

576 97 2*48 2*64 

612 79 1*98 2*36 

617 54 1*38 1*67 

628 42 *94 1*06 

750 35 *67 *98 

791 55 ’71 *72 

854 32 *65 *69 


65 *69 

71 *84 


34 *71 

33 *69 

36 *75 


*75 *92 i 

35 *75 *88 

32 *58 *68 

32 *63 *66 


^NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED, • ** From 1929 first 

i Exclusive of Investments in Affiliated Banks. For Table of Exchanges see p. 13. 
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NEW CAPITAL ISSUES- 


BANK CLEARINGS— 


BANK OF ENGLAND- 
PRINCIPAL BANKS— 


TREASURY BILLS- 
SHORT MONEY INDEX- 
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PRICES AND WAGES. 


U.S.A. PRICES. 
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92 
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New Index 
of Arerasfe 
Weekly 
Wages,. 
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90 91 
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89-5 92 
i 89*6 90 


66 89*6 90 

65 89 S8' 

65 89*5 

64 88*5 S6 

62*5 87*5 SG 


91 84*5 

90 84*5 

88‘5 84 


, 87 86 

86 83 

84 So 
84 S6 
83 So 


83*5 883 
84*5 S2'o 


76 78-3 

15 71'3 


81*5 88 73*5 

80*5 81'3 12 

80*5 SI 12 

81*5 81 73*5 

81*6 80 73*5 

81-6 79-S 73-5 

81 79-6 72 

80-5 70-5 71-5 

79-5 79 70 

78-5 79-5 67-5 
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« normal seasonal change removed. 


3^ December, 1924. 


National Industrial 
Conference Xioard. 
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PRICE OF SILVER— Average (cash) price of bar silver for week ending 15th of monlh.--ECONO^^IST. 

BOARD OF TRADE INDEX— Geometric Mean of Wholesale Prices (averages for month) of 150 commodities as percentage of 1924 average. 
-BOAND OF PRADK JOtlRNAL. 

STATIST (SAUERBECK) Average wholesale prices of - 19 . foodstuffs and 20 raw materials on la.st day of month, a.s percentage of average 
INDICES— for 1024.— STATIST, 

COST OF LIVING INDEX— Alinistry of Labour's index showing movement since 1024 in cost of maintaiiiiilg unchanged the _ standard of 
living prevalent in working-class household-s before the war. For 1st of month, but placed agamsfc previous 
. month— e.g.. reading for, March 1st is shown against February— to facilitate comparison with “ Statist " index. 

RETAIL FOOD PRICES— As above, for food only. , , . , * 

WAGES INDEX — For descTiption «<»(• Special Mem, No, 2S 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES- 
WAGES INDEX— 


TRADE AND OUTPUT 













I TOTAL IMPORTS (ValueB). 

Food, I Total ■ TotaIj. 

I Drink and Raw Mann- | (including Nkt 

I Tobacco. Materials. factures. i Misoellaneous) Imports. 


i2n 

li'26 

LstQr.^v 
2nd „ i», 
5rd„ 

4th „ 

1927 

IsW^r.Av. 
2iid 
3rd „ 

4tli I,, 
T28! 

1st ^r,Av. 
2nd ,, „ 
3rd 
4tb ,, 

1929 

IstQr.Av. 
2nu „ „ 
3n „ 
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NOV. .... 
DEC. .... 

1930 I 
JAaA 1..1 
FEB. uJ 
MAR. ...i 
APR. ...i 
MAY lI 
JUNE .. 

JULY 
AUG. ..J 
SEPT, .. 
OCT. 
NOV. 
DEC. ... 
1981 

JAN.,^.i.j 
FEB. . 
MAR. ...| 
APR. .J 
MAY .. 
JUNE 


1 EXPORTS OP U.K. GOODS 

(Values), 

Food, 


Total 

Drink and 

Raw Manu- 

(including 

Tobacco. 

Materials. factures. 

|Miseellaneous) 

^Mn. 

£Mn, £Mn. ! 

i,£Mn. 


47*6 ^ 33-3 ^ ! 25-0 ^ 106*4 


46*1 47'1 
40-8 41-8 
43*8 45-P. 
46-2 4^9 

43T 44‘0 
43*4 44'4 

43- 9 45*4 
49*6 48*0 

44- 0 44'6 
^ 3-2 44 '£ 

, 42-9 44*S 
47*3 4^'8 

43*9 44‘9 
42*1 4^'^ 
44-3 45’S 

51*2 4"'8 
48*5 U'^ 
46-6 .^J*4 

42'9 48'^ 
37*3 4^'0 
40*0 S9*S 
36*7 SS*7 
39*6 39*8 
37*6 38* 1 

39*2 4t'5 
37*2 37*6 
36-6 37*6 
44*1 4i'^ 
40*6 37*^ 
44*4 41’4 

66*2 35*3 
30*0 33*8 
32*6 32*0 
32*5 34-2 
33*3 33*5 
33*4 33*8 

35*1 $7*2 
3T8 32*3 
66*6 34*5 
40*8 38*1 
68*6 35*4 
39-6 36*9 

31*3 3Cr6 
33*6 36*6 
61*0 30*4 
27*5 29*0 
29-9 30*0 
31*4 31*8 


35*0 32'2' 25*6 25*S 
28* i 30*7 24*2 24*2 


6A*7 31*9 28*7 2S*S 
28-6 30 9 26*5 26*1 
25*1 29*0 25*5 25*9 
28*9 25*8 26*9 26*6 

52*1 29*5 26*7 26*6 
28*6 30*6 26*2 25*9 
25*0 26*5 26*2 26*6 

28*6 25*2 26*9 26*0 

31*5 28*9 25*7 25*8 
28*2 30*4 28*6 28*2 
25*9 27*7 28*4 28*9 

27*3 27*1 30*2 29*1 
30*0 26-6 28*2 28*3 
51*2 25*3 27*8 27*8 

30*1 24*5 28-0 28*2 
24*0 24*2 25*8 28*0 
24*1 23*2 28*1 26*3 
20*7 22*1 25*6 24*9 
23*1 24'3 21*1 26*6 
20*4 22*9 2^'5 26*2 


106*4 


94*8 

4*7 

« 

8*9 


51*6 


66-8 


107*1 

105*4 

94*8 

4*2 

4'4 

6*7 

6*7 

50*9 

50*1 

63*2 

62*6 

93-7 

97*1 

83*9 

3*6 

4*0 

3*8 

3*9 

40*9 

4-2*7 

49*5 

51*8 

101*0 

107*8 

92*4 

4*3 

4*3 

2*0 

2*2 

45*0 

44-S 

52*6 

52*6 

112*5 

104*9 

101*6 

4*6 

4*1 

3*2 

3*2 

42*5 

41*7 

52*0 

50-7 

107*0 

105*2 

96*5 

4*1 

4'3 

6*7 

6*6 

44*8 

44'0 

56*8 

56*1 

98*8 

101*8 

87*2 

3*8 


6*7 

6*6 

45-6 

47*4 

57*3 

59*3 

95*0 

100*7 

86*1 

4*5 

4'4 

5*9 

6*3 

47*1 

46*9 

58*7 

58*9 

105*9 

99*0 

• 95*8 

5*0 

4*5 

6*2 

6*0 

50*6 

49*8 

63*5 

62*0 

103*2 

101*1 

92*2 

4*3 

4*5 

6-0 

5*9 

49*1 

47*7 

60*6 

59*3 

98*6 

101*5 

87*1 

3*9 

4*2 

5-9 

5*8 

46*5 

48'4 

57*8 

60*1 

93*6 

98*9 

85*6 

4*7 

4*7 

5*3 

5*6 

48*2 

48*0 

59*9 

60*0 

103-7 

96*2 

94*1 

5*2 

4*6 

6*3 

6*0 

49*2 

48*3 

62*8 

61*2 

102*0 

100*4 

91*9 

4*0 

4*2 

6-3 

6*2 

48-4 

47*5 

60*4 

59*7 

99*7 

102*3 

89*6 

4*5 

4*9 

6*9 

6*8 

46-3 

48*0 

59*2 

61*2 

97*7 

103*4 

89*7 

4*7 

4*7 

6*5 

6*8 

48’7 

48*4 

61*5 

61*6 

110*3 

105*5 

101*1 

5*4 

4*7 

7*1 

6*8 

50-3. 

47*9 

64*6 

61*2 

108*2 

101*4 

100*0 

5*7 

4*7 

6*9 

6*7 

48*6 

47*2 

63*1 

60*5 

106*4 

97*3 

98*6 

4*9 

4*7 

6*2 

6*0 

44*6 

44'7 

58*4 

58*1 

101*8 

95*2 

93*7 

4*6 

4*7 

6*9 

6*8 

44-7 

43*1 

58*3 

56*7 

88*2 

95*3 

79*6 

3*7 

4*0 

6-8 

6*1 

41*2 

42*2 

51*9 

53*5 

93*4 

90*0 

85*8 

4*0 

4*3 

1 6*0 

5*7 

42*5 

42*0 

53*9 

53*4 


OUTPUT. 

Pig Tonnage 

Coal. Iron. Steel. Com- 

mencedl 

Tons Tons Ton® Tons 

Mn. 000 QQQ 000 " 

2T2 520 641 263 

21*5 499 665 193 

—t 207 245 168 

— 13 66 68 

- 38 161 152 

2T1 524 782 580 

20*3 631 799 437 

19*3 558 648 370 

20*0 527 629 377 

20*3 524 672 342 

18’9 529 676 279 

17*8 475 636 245 

19-6 497 688 432 

21*6 521 763 362 

20*3 592 786 428 

19*9 614 741 360 


19*1 21*7 
17*5 20*3 
16*5 19*3 
18*1 18*0 , 
16*5 14‘0 
20*6 16*7 

17*9 14*6 
16*6 13*4 
15*1 14*3 
15-5 16*6 
14-6 15*3 
14*1 15*8 

\ 13*6 15*4 
12*5 14*0 
11*2 13*1 
11*9 It’ 8 
16*3 13*6 
18*5 15*0 

16*9 13*8 
15*4 15*0 
16*5 15*9 
13*4 14*4 
13*7 14*4 
13*5 15*2 


26*0 26*5 
24*2 24*3 
24-6 25*2 
27*7 26*8 
21*6 21*7 
23*8 23*8 

20*4 20*6 
19*5 21*3 
22*5 20*8 
20*9 20*3 
21*0 20*1 
20*2 20*8 

20*7 21*2 
20*1 20*2 
1 22*6 23*1 
\ 27*2 26*3 ' 
28*7 28*8 
18*2 18*2 

13*3 13*4 
20*1 21*2 
13*0 12*2 
11*8 11*6 
11*6 11*1 
11*8 12*2 


3*6 4*0 5*4 5*4 36*7 39*0 

3*8 4’0 5*8 5*2 39*8 38*2 

3*2 3*6 4*7 5*0 33*8 36*4 

4*4 4*5 5*2 5*3 39*7 38*4 

4*0 4*1 4*4 4*7 33*1 32*9 

4*2 4*1 5*0 5*3 32*0 32*9 

4*4 3*8 5*3 5*1 35*9 34*2 

4*8 4*0 4*7 4*5 32*7 31*8 

3*5 3*4 4*7 4*6 27*6 28*3 

3*7 3*7 3*7 3*7 28*7 27*7 

2*8 3*0 3*8 4*0 24*0 24'6 

3*0 3*2 4*1 3*9 25*6 24'7 

2*9 3*2 4*1 4*1 24*3 25*9 

2*8 2*9 4*0 3*6 26*0 25*6 

2*6 2*9 4*0 4*2 21*7 23*4 

2*7 2*8 3*8 4*0 26*5 25*7 

2*6 2*7 3*4 3*7 22*0 21*9 

2*7 2*6 3*7 3*9 22'2 22*S 

3*4 2*9 4*3 24*0 ^^*6’ 

3*4 2*9 4*1 3*9 22*9 22*2 

2*9 S*5 4*0 5*9 22*7 23*2 

2*8 2*9 3*6 3*6 23*4 g^*6 

2*8 ^9 3*5 3*6 22*6 22*4 

2*7 2*8 6*5 3*3 24*2 ^^?*5 

2*9 3*2 4*0 4*9 26*8 28*5 I 

2*6 ^*7 3*6 3*2 23*2 

2*3 ’ 2*5 3*6 3*9 22*9 24*7 


647 ) 

441 Y m 
532 j 
451 ) 

424 V 132 
322 j 


JULY 
AUG. .. 
SEPT. .. 
OCT. ... 
NOV. ... 
)EC. ... 
19^ 

JAN. ..... 
FEB. ... 
'UB. ... 


29*3 31*0 10*8 12*3 11*4 11*7 51*9 55*4 48*6 2*3 2*4 3*5 $ 6 

28*2 28*6 1V7 13.6 \ 16*1 13* 1 53*3 55.6 49*8 2*6 2*7 3*4 3*7 

30*6 31*4 Xl-2 IB'I 12*1 12*4 54*3 57*3 51*4 2*5 2*4 3*2 3*4 

35*1 $2*8 11*9 11*8 13*5 13*1 60*8 55*9 67*1 2*9 2*5 3*9 5*7 

' 34*4 31*5 13*7 7^7 13*2 IB S 61*6 57*^ 57*5 3*2 2*7 4*1 3*9 

i 32*1 £9*9 15*6 i^*7 > 12*7 12*7 6D*6 55*5 56*5 2*8 2*7 3*9 3*8 

27*2 26*5 15*1 12*3 | 11*5 11*6 5T1 50*7 49*9 2*5 2*5 3*8 3*7 

25*2 28*4 13*2 IS'S j 10*5 11*5 49*1 53*4 44*6 2*3 2*4 3*4 3*6 

29*2 28*6 14*1 13*6 ! 12*8 .12*0 56*3 54*4 62*4 2*3 2*4 3*8 3*7 


+ Trade Dispute. 


^ NORMAL SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 


22*4 21*7 29*3 28*8 14*4 

21*7 21*5 28’6 28*8 13*6 

19*8 20*3 26*2 26*8 15*0 

22*7 21*6 30*4 28*7 16*8 

22*5 21*8 31*1 19*7 17*0 

23*6 24*2 32*4 $2*7 18*6 


+ Total for Qr. t 
® 4 Weeks, excluding holiday week. 

Excludes Christinas wek, but includes New Year. 
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503 

443 

296 

406 

285 

399 

291 

421 

264 

411 

234 

331 

243 

394 

249 

412 

250 

434 

257 

'^.421 

259 

407 

271 

483 

300 

508 


IMPORTS & EXPORTS— Declared values of imports (c.Lf.) into, tTJC., and exports (f.o.b.) of TJ.K, produce and manufacture. Net 
imports ==;Total imports less exports of imported goods.— MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OP TRADE & NAVIGATION. 

' OUTPUT — COAL Total for 4 weeks ending approximately at end of month, — BOARD OP TRADE .TOTJRNAL. 

PIG IRON, STEEL Output for standard four- week month,, based uiwn monthly figures issued by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OP 

INGOTS & CASTINGS IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURERS. , 

shipbuilding— Tonnage of ships over 100 tons (excluding warships) commenced during the quarter. — ^LSiOYD’S REGISTER OP 
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544 
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453 
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667 

376 
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98 

445 
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496 
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511 
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84 
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8*95 
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INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED. t 
(Great Britain and North Ireland). 



Males. 1 

PemaleR. I 

§ Total. 

g Coal. 

<v 

a 

0 

iw 

H 

000 

g Engineering. 

g Shipbuilding. 

g Building and 
0 Construction. 

g Cotton and 

0 Wool. 

g § other 
=> Industries. 

g Total, 

tj 

c 

eS^ 
a ° 

u 

s . 

000 

941 

72 

52 

116 78 1 

99 

35 

344 

263 

62 

1003 

119 

50 

97 88 

117 

31 

348 

243 

49 

1186 

109 

108 

121 90 

94 

59 

454 

335 

106 

1314 

108 

132 

135 96 

109 

69 

511 

376 

130 

1259 

111 

108 

134 100 
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49 

460 

307 

86 

1082 
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41 

97 73 

134 

29 

356 

236 

46 
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220 

39 

75 54 

82 

24 

296 

175 

39 

929 
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41 

67 48 

92 

29 
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48 
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49 

69 46 
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31 

303 

196 

49 
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44 

67 44 
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27 
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43 
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45 
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30 
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54 
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50 

70 59 
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42 
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81 
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45 

71 65 
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37 
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66 
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40 
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36 
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60 
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38 

63 46 
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38 I 

324 

221 

68 
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40 

66 49 

111 

39 

327 

240 

75 
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165 

41 

68 51 
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36 

339 

249 

69 

1061 

153 

47 

70 49 

172 

40 

556 

265 

69 

1075 

156 

45 

70 48 

181 

42 

359 

269 

75 

1173 
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48 

79 49 

197 

56 

411 
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104 

1209 

142 

47 

85 50 
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63 

425 

374 

121 

Sgf 

iS 

00 

5r 56 
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67 

456 
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w , 

1301 
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64 

98 55 

160 

71 

465 

460 

151 

1357 

235 

63 

100 58 

147 

85 

461 

499 

185 

1396 

254 

63 

107 62 

147 

91 

469 

515 

202 

1519 

301 

71 

114 65 

160 

102 

499 

551 

213 

1546 

252 

80 

125 70 

166 

105 

532 

575 

217 

1605 

246 

83 

137 76 

178 

105 

552 

584 

207 

1735 

282 

91 

151 82 

200 

96 

581 

584 

197 

1771 

225 

98 

158 86 

232 

96 

610 

598 

192 

1847 

210 

109 

173 92 

246 

115 

647 

655 

219 

1972 

208 

99 

178 95 

288 

112 

697 

691 

211 

2017 

239 

99 

187 101 

274 

104 

714 

680 

202 

2028 

292 

102 

192 107 

247 

i 90 

701 

638 

181 

1968 

278 

101 

194 108 

220 

93 

1 683 

625 

184 

1957 

288 

100 

196 110 

207 

92 

677 

621 

185 

2068 

377 

101 

199 110 

214 

100 

685 

639 

202 

2128 

387 

97 

202. Ill ' 

235 ' 

107 

705 

679 

213 

2118 

328 

102 

203 114 

245 

110 

722 

695 

219 

2173 

316 

105 

210 113 

264 

114 

758 

707 

222 

2168 

302 

95 

205 115 

302 

81 

726 

625 

161 

2167 

283 

97 

200 117 

328 

72 

721 

568 

132 

2132 

257 

96 

197 117 

342 

69 

713 i 

538 

121 

2304 

288 

100 

206 117 

384 

73 

762; 

551 

124 

2300 

294 

101 

206 116 

381 

71 

755 

1 509 

! 112 

2211 

281 

100 

201 114 

349 

66 

732 

1 449 

99 

2270 

344 

101 

204 113 

332 

71 

743 

! 457 

109 

2323 

337 

107 

211 115 

326 

96 

774 

. 499 : 

149 

2358 

424 

100 

207 114 

327 

89 

749 

485 

142 

2416 

430 

102 

212 115 

351 

89 

i' 765 

505 


2439 

439 

103 

212 116 

351 

96 

770 

; 508 

153 

2437 

404 

99 

216 116 

368 

93 

771 

i 488 

138 

2373 

355 

100 

215 115 

379 

70 

757 

437 

104 

2395 

355 

98 

213 114 

392 

67 

’ 76f 

1 464 

100 

2336 

305 

94 

209 115 

403 

68 

761 

1 440 

97::'::.: 

2455 

293 

94 

215 115 

457 

• 72 

805 

IS 500 

101 

2420 

299 

93 

215 115 

426 

72 

796 

495 

. 101 

2339 

325 

91 

206 111 

359 

72 

' 7^ 

11 482 

! 106 


' after 1931, .'.13 returns fur year. 


I Excluding any disqualified for benefit by trade dispute. 

★ NORMAL.JBEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 


§ Bxcbides Commerce, etc. 


DISPORT : 

.HIPPING —ENTERED 

AND CLEARED 

4HIPPING FREIGHTS— 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC— 

WEIGHT 

‘ RECEIPTS 


EMPLOYMENT— 
UNSURED PERSONS— 


Tonnapte of British and Foreign vessels entering and, leaidng British ports* with cargoes during month. — BOARD 
OF TRADE MONTHLY ACCOTINTS OF TRADE & NAVIGATION. „ , 

Chamber of Shipping index numbers as published by “ The Statist.” — PREPARED BY DB. ISSERLIS. 

Tonnage of goods carried on the Railways of Groat Britain during the month, excluding free-hauled. 

Monthly Receipts for goods traffic, excluding cost of collection an|J delivery till January, 192S, then exclumng 
rgeoipts for collection and delivery.— JtHNISTRY OF TRANSPORT. C 

Number of books lodged at Labour Exchange on or about 25th of month. 

MIHISTRT OF LAI^TIR GAiElKn?|;, 
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INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOTBB.t 
(Great Britain and North Ireland). 
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Females. 

eS 

0 

Eh 

000 

*3 

0 

0 

000 

0 Iron & Steel. 

ho 

R 

© 

© 

C 

’S 

c 

fa 

000 

0 Shipbuilding. 

g Building and 
Construction. 

0 Cotton and 

S Wool. 

g 1 Other 

0 Industries. 

g Total, 

■ 

ts 

§1 

0 

0 s 

000 

941 

72 

52 1 

116 

78 

99 

35 1 

344 

263 

62 

1003 

119 

50 

97 

88 

117 

31 

348 

243 

49 

1186 

109 

108 

121 

90 

94 

59 

454 

335 

106 

13X4 

108 

152 

135 

96 

109 

69 

511 

576 

150 

1259 

111 

108 

134 

100 

139 

49 

460 

307 

86 

1082 

201 

41 

97 

73 

134 

29 

356 

236 

46 

913 

220 

39 

75 

54 

82 

24 

296 

175 

59- , 

929 

243 

41 

67 

48 

92 

29 

295 

194 

48 

990 

217 

49 

69 

46 

147 


303 

196 

49 

1004 

208 

44 

67 

44 

152 

27 

323 

201 

45 

992 

250 

45 

67 

51 

109 

30 

312 

197 

54 

1108 

290 

60 

70 

59 

119 

42 

346 

261 

81 

1142 

251 

45 

71 

65 

154 

3?! 

358 

255 

66 

1122 

176 

40 

71 

55 

200 

36 i 

377 

263 

60 

955 

192 

38 

63 

46 

107 

58 i 

324 

221 

68 

953 

179 

40 

65 

49 

111 

39 , 

327 

240 

75 

1005 

165 

41 

68 

51 

143 

36 

339 

249 

69 

1061 

153 

47 

70 

49 

172 

40 

356 

265 

69 

1075 

156 

45 

70 

48 

181 

42 

359 

269 

73 

1173 

138 

48 

79 

49 

197 

56 

411 

348 

104 

1209 

142 

47 

85 

50 

195 

63 

425 

374 

121 

iW 

I3S 

00 

§r 

55 

177 

67 

455 

427 


1301 

177 

64 

98 

65 

160 

71 

465 

460 

161 

1357 

236 

63 

100 

68 

147 

85 

461 

499 

185 

1396 

254 

63 

107 

62 

147 

91 

469 

515 

202 

1519 

301 

71 

114 

65 

160 

102 

499 

651 

213 

1546 

262 

80 

125 

70 

166 

105 

532 

573 

217 

1605 

246 

83 

137 

76 

178 

105 

552 

584 

207 

1735 

282 

91 

151 

82 

200 

96 

581 

584 

197 

1771 

225 

98 

158 

86 

232 

96 

610 

598 

192 

1847 

210 

109 

' 173 

92 

246 

115 

647 

655 

219 

1972 

208 

99 

178 

95 

288 

112 1 

697 

691 

211 

2017 

239 

S9 

! 187 

101 

274 

104 i 

714 

680 

202 

2028 

292 

102 

192 

107 

247 

90 

701 

638 

181 

1968 

1 278 

101 

194 

108 

220 

93 

683 

625 

184 

1967 

288 

100 i 

196 

110 

207 

92 

677 

621 

185 

2068 

377 

101 ! 

199 

no 

214 

100 

685 

639 

202 

2128 

: 387 

97 

202. 

111 

235 1 

107 ! 

705 

679 

213 

2118 

328 

102 

203 

114 

245 1 

110 1 

722 

695 

219 

2173 

316 

105 

210 

113 

264 : 

114 ; 

738 

707 

222 

2168 

302 

95 

205 

,115 

302 

81 

726 

625 

16X 

2167 

283 

97 

200 

1X7 

328 

72 

721 

568 

132 

2132 

257 

96 

197 

117 

342 

69 

7X3 

538 

121 

2304 

288 

100 

206 

117 

384 

73 

762 i 

551 

124 

2300 

294 

101 

206 

116 

381 

71 

755 

509 

112 

2211 

281 

100 

201 

114 

349 

66 

732 

449 

99 

2270 

344 

101 

204 

113 

332 

71 

743 

457 

109 

2323 

337 

107 

211 

115 

326 

96 

774 

499 

149 

2358 

424 

100 

207 

114 

327 

89 

749 

485 

142 

2416 

430 

102 

212 

115 

351 

89 

765 

505 

145 

2439 

439 

103 

212 

116 

361 

95 

') 770 

508 

153 

2437 

404 

89 

216 

116 

368 

93 

1 771 

488 

138 

2373 

356 

100 

215 

115 

379 

70 

) 757 

437 

104 

2395 

355 

98 

213 

114 

392 

67 

i m 

454 

100 

2336 

305 

94 

209 

115 

403 

68 

1 761' 

440 

97 

2455 

293 

94 

215 

115 

457 

® 72 

805 

500 

101 

2420 

299 

93 

213 

115 

426 

72 

796 

495 

i 101 

2339 

325 

91 

206 

111 

359 

72 

1 773 

482 

i 106 



after 1931, .*.13 reUirns for year. 


t Excluding any disqualified for benefit by trade dispute. 

★ NORMAL|SEASONAL CHANGE REMOVED. 




^ ^ ^SPORT : ' 

’ ' f .H I PP! NG-ENTERED 

AND CLEARED 

.HIPPING FREIGHTS*- 

'ailway traffic— 

' WEIGHT .. 

RECEIPTS 

IMPLOYMENT".... ... .. . 

PERS0M8- 


Tonnage of British and Foreign ressels entering and leanng British ports* with cargoes during month.— BOARD 
OF TRADE MONTHLY ACCOimTS OF TRADE & NAVIGATION. 

Chamber of Shipping index numbers as published by “The Statist.*’— PREPARED BY DR. ISSERLIS. 

Tonnage of goods carried on the Railways of Great Britain during the month, excluding free-hauled. 

Monthly Receipts for goods traffic, excluding cnst of collection ^ an|J delivery till January, 1928, then exclumng 
for collection and dcliveD%— l^OmsmiToP TRANSPORT. 

Ntimber of books lodged at Labour Exchange on or about 25th of month, , 

^ ? MBNISTET OF LAJ^TO aijaTTfl, 




a' 


j i 
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UNITED STA 


For description of series see BU’LLETIN,. April JJrd, 126 . 


r.B. Banks jP.B. Member Banks j Bank Debits 


Mn. 8 1 % 000 0000 tons ! tons 

" l6~'ri6 


! ' 4v. 

Ot . i\\ 

•^IUj Vr. Av. 
,Av, 

%}u\ gr. Av. 
3i.<l i iV, ,A V, 
4tli gr, Av. 

JAN. ...... 

FKIl ... „ 

MAEl'Ilf 

AFKii. 

x^fAV 

.lUKfi 


JULY 

Aiiarf^T, 
siip’r, ...... 

OUT 

NOT. .... 

..... 

# m% 

Man. 

iFBB.' 

h^JIIARCH., 

'lITltL 

H/v 

JfJJST#.... 


JOLT .....J 525 1878 1075 1100 770 1275 1251 - 7 'I 2*6 2*06 2*33 

At 7 G 10 r:-.T..f‘ 451 1887 1098 1080 774 1546 1176 + 6*1 2*5 2*00 2*08 

mPi\ * YN 1882 1123 1071 820 1416 1177 + 27*9 2*5 2*00 1*99 

«^f:r ;'/5 1886 1146 1044 858 1294 1235 + 20*6 2*5 1*38 1*72 

AsHL .... ::i 1885 1174 1041 859 981 1094 4 - 21*7 2*5 TO T 54 

TLIJ, ... . :g.’ 1888 1176 1030 851 1397 1282 + 10 T 9 2*5 1*0 1*39 

ItSS ; ‘ ■ , ■ ■ . ' 

JAIV. ..... 1^5 1838 1190 1017 856 1241 1205 4 - 128*5 2*5 TO 1*25 

-FKB. ..... OT 1906 1059 9.63 820 1204 1040 t 4 - 8*9 2*5 1*0 1*26 

MAIlCli-l •. - 13*2 3*5 

' ” ■ ■ 1 3-0 


frh i^re preliminary. 


tlsttolSth. *5 weeks. 

I Michigan and Maryland banks closed part of month. 


For prices see page 1 ' 


HARVARD FORECAST, 


» April iZth, 1933. the money curve of the index chart in March 

risis has been remarkably well is a natural concomitant of the bank susp^- 
, with results as favourable as sion, but money rates have recently c.^sed,’so 

nevertheless has taken its toll, curve in April. 

)us localities without adequate unchanged.^ • ^ 

. .... ixas thus tended to delay the n|ss curve is based are lacking for all b«;„ tho 

~c::ovtvy ui ‘ividen^ at the opening of the year, la^ week in March, and evidence of deciiae. 

to ju<'ge irqm weekly data, has come^with Commodity prices continue above the . 
great ::tror.'!’'itness.? A very sharp advance in point reached at the opening of March. i 



